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WAR AND THE WAR OFFICE. 


Contra audeniior ito. 

The comm'dtcemcnt of our sixth year finds us pursuing a consistent 
and, we trubt, a useful course. 

It would be dilRcultv+f) noint out any period of history of the 
British United IService at which the advocacy AKs interests and 
honour involved considerations of a more complex and invidious cha- 
racter than lliose which have marked the term of our past functions, 
and promise to stamp their further progress. It belongs, however, to 
the spirit of our profession to march upon obstacles with an erect front 
and unswerving step, and assert the right, come wbat may. 

Since we last addressed tlie Services, their state and prospects have 
evidently deteriorated ; and white claims upon their active patriotism, 
and trials of tlieir constitutional fidelity, accumulate every hour, an 
unaccountable infatuation labours to paraly^p the one and alienate the 
otiicr. Look abroad in what direction we may, the horizon lours; 
.while, unhappily, the signs and portents of evil times darken our 
domestic hearths witli a more than corresponding gloom. It is felt 
and confessed, by all who honestly reason and fearlessly avow their 
convic tions, that an ill-regulated and immoderate relaxation of the social 
connexion is in progress, and that a decomposition of the actual frame 
both of society and polity in Great Britain, and a retrogradation from 
a high point of civilization to those rude elements out of which so 
elaborate and commodious a fabric had been constructed, are conse- 
quences by no means so cliimerical as the patriot and philosopher would 
fain haa^e hoped. ^ 

These general considerations lead us to some special notice of th% 
coiidition and destinies of the United Service. 

The cry of the Government Organs, at this mpment, is War !” but 
\he appeal is not re-echoed, as in other days, by the nation. Russia is 
. designated as the origin and object af hostilities. The question of that 

• Power; generally, as one of great current interest, is treated at length 

• and with even-handed impartiality' in our present Number. Setting 

• aside the ggverning motives of national policy, which, rather than 
peraonaf feeling, must |je supposed to actuate the ruler of •a vast 
empire, 'tis possible, humanly speaking, that the Emperor of Russia, a 
•monarch who is not excelled in the best attributes of individual character 
by any sovereign in Europe, yielding to provocation which has soured 
^veu the suavity of the Earrof Durham, may be gqfLdgd by the insults 

• and calumnies of the Reformed Parliament and Press into measures ,• 
susceptible of hostile construction by our present Ministers. While the 
latter are i>usied in secretly influencing or openly dictating the “ 
forms'” of revolted and contending nations — wfiile they scruple nof to 
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^lodgide and bonabard^lie principal fortress and entrepot of a friendly 
unoffendin|^ Power^wallicd to Britain by ties of blood and com- 
mmity* of interest — the precedent may, unfeubtedly, be assumed as 
belonging to international law by another State whose views such, 
an interpretation may eanction and promote. But Russia is not, cer- 
tainly, the foe the British Tar or Soldier would choose to confront, were 
the option his. No, — the enemy of his ch&ice would be one insidiously 
connected with, but inveterately opposed to his nation, and to the peace 
of mankind. 


Supposing this country once more embroiled in war by a course of 
policy which mars to mend, and only mends to mar ; which retrogrades 
per sallum^^ calls it a “ movement,’* and quarrels wit^ those who do 
not skip backward with corresponding celerity ; supposing us, then, at 
war, — what is jn^tate of preparation to meet^k^contingcncy with that 
triumphant familiar to the British ^ms? The Navy has been 
meddled with, and a minute and mechanical parsimony has pervaded its 
administration, — but are its spirit and efficiency raised be^yond their 
former gauge, which was above proof? Have its interior economy, 
its discipline, its seamanship, its unanimity been cultivated and me- 
thodised, and its appointments and distinctions been just and Judicious ? 
Has its system of evolutions been digested and combined lor a day of 
need — or uniformity been introduced iflto tlie practice of sliips i Have 
the sciences of Navigation, of Gunnery, of Naval Arcliitecture, and the 
application of Steam been^iractically promoted and perfected to the ex- 
tent required? Has the obnoxious system of Impressment been leviscd 
and rendered efficient? Are our wooden walls promj)tly and ably 
manned, while our seaports teem with unemployed seafaring men, and 
the naval force afloat is so limited ? Are our ships in ordinary sound, and 
capable of being readily put in sea-going tiim ? Are we prejiared with 
steamers of war and their suitable armaments? Are our dock-}ards 
and arsenals providently and adequately stored to su])ply a sudden 
demand ? or have we rather ministered to the wants of the enemy to 
our own prejudice and shame*? In fine, are our Tars staunch, steady, 
and jovial as of yore,— and is Britannia still in a condition to rule the 
waves ? She is — she must J)e, as far as depends upop the aufl’ and 
Hlpatriolism of her naval sonsf. But of what avj^il are the noblest ener- 
gies, without the materiel and machinery of which they are the siiul i 
Names have been changed, and patronage transferiicd, we know ; 
“ consolidation,” the order and error of the day, has been ostentatiously 
resorted to ; dock-yard men, ami other “ minnows of the tritons,” 
have been qualified for the parish ; and grass grows in the deserted 
streets of our once busy Ports ; — ’ 

We make a Solitude, and call it Peace — , ‘ 

but tbe benefits, present or prospective, • of^ these transformzftions arc 
not BO obvious as the fact and motives of change itself. 


A petty spirit of administration is incompatible with the stupendolij 
composition and momentous duties of the British Navy. An opposite 
policy on the part of our rivals is leadiVig to commensurate lesulty* 
The Russians ure* making rapid strides towards naval efficiency: the 
‘ French omit no meabs by which their Navy may be rendered able to 
cope with ourair«and both have acquired, from the fatal coiqgbination of 
jm, ;CntinRtfe knoidedge of the elements of ^ ong naval 
guperio rjtj i upbh which to build a system of successful rivalry.^ * 
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I^t US now take a glance at the SisterJjJvice. While the War- 
whoop is raised, the Army is reduced, — a WRile collision is invoked, 
if it do not actually impend, and with the same breath the word is 

* given to ground arms and await the Caudine Forks. ^ • * 

Wc are weary of repeating the truism that the sajety of a state 
is in llic ratio of its s/re/zg/4k~its best defence against aggression is its 
known capacity to repel it. It is by the opinion entertained abroad of 
the actual efficiency of our Navy and Army, by the halo of their 
renown and the memory of their prowess, that the honour and integrity 
of tliis country are best guaranteed from invasion. Let the foreigner once 
fanry tliat the#ictorioua fleets and armies of Britain have dwindled into 
’ dks and trained-bands, directed by cockney scribblers, stock-jobbers, 
and other refuse of this “ nation of shopkeepers,” — adieu respect or se- 
curity for a land no longeiwleemed capable of cornmti^lMrig either. 

We would not be misunderstood as blindly oppo^ff to economy or 
reduction,^ — ])ut these are relative terms, and involve a question of 
degree. Economy is wise or otherwise, — just or oppressive ; reduction 
is safe or danger^s, — judicious or destructive, according to seasons or 
selection. WJietlrcr the present be the fittest time to weaken our 
“ Moyent Milifaires,^* and whether the latter be, under all circum- 
stances, the fairest objects of a,partial economy, are the considerations 
•1o which we confine ourselves. Pursued, at whatever moment, by 
insidious denunciations and vulgar clamour, the Army, ever useful, 
devoted and national, by which the equilibrium of the Country in its 
present eccentric movements is actually maintained, is pounced upon as 
'tlie scape-goat of retrenchment, and the stalking-horse of the real, 
though covert sinecurist and grasping placeman. Breathe but a hint 
of disturbing the possession or invading the emoluments of the civil 
pensioner and pluralist, or government employe^ — sound but a note of 
alarm to the “ Ducks ” of Change Alley, and the land rings with a 
chorus, the burden of which alternates from “ Vested Rights” to 
“ Breach of Faith.” Willi the military^ creditor, who pledgt^ life as 
well as service upon the national guarantee, the State has no scruples 
and keyps no terms : wdiy I He does not agitate and combine. He 
is a patriot, ami incorruptible. \ 

It has been recently asserted by rhetorical propagandists of the 
Government, that military reduction, deemed inexpedient last year^ 
Mas highly seasonable at this moment, and had* been duly “ ordered.” 
The period chosen is the eve of a Psgrhamentary Session, and, if report 

• speak truly, of a Continental War: the inference in the former case is 
, pal ; in the latter, paradoxical. 

^^Tbe British Army, distinct from that of any other country upon earth 
Wthe var^eef extent and unremitting severity of its service, amounts at 
tills moment to 109,00(f iifft*n of all ranks and descriptions,* whose 
.duties are as comprehensive as the “great globe itself.” By this hand- 
ful of troops, 20,000 of whom are wholly paid and maintained by 
the East India Company, leaving but 89,000 chargeable, a territory 
/exceeding the superficies of Europe, and a population, in round 
numbers, of 150 millions, are garrisoned and gi*arded, in conjunction,* 
ns far as regards India, with their emulous and admirable comrades of 
the H^otrablc Company’s Service. Of the hundred battalions, qpm- 
PHin^ie regular infantry of the abovt force, seventy-six are employed 
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on foreign service, the &||vage duration of which is thirty out of thirty- 
five yea];B, — ^in other woMf, the British officer and soldier can expect to 
serve but five years^ out of thirty -Jive^ in the British islands ! From the 
impossibility of lending out reliefs, owing to the reduced strength of ' 
the Army and augmenting wants of our still-extending colonies, the 
period of service in the East and West Indies has been prolonged, in 
the former case beyond twenty years, — in the latter it has been actually 
doubled, having accumulated, by default of means, from five to ten 
years, — a term of expatriation dragged on in the scorching and pes- 
tilent climate of the West Indies, that “ Niggers may securely 
shake their shackles at “ Dignity Balls,” — radical groce^ at home SAnd 
their sugar and abuse the “ Harmey ” which protects the produce' they 
fatten on, — mine host of*the “Gin Palace’* satisfy a rum customer, 
and, drunk witlgtte fumes of ill-gotten wealth, spout sedition to the 
dissolute victim^W his twofold poison. 

The troops employed in Ireland amount to twenty-three thousand, — 
a force, even with the aid of the excellent Constabulary, and still more 
admirable Peace-preserving Establishment, barely a^quate to the pro- 
tection of life and property and the assertion of tW ordinary laws in 
that country, which presents a solecism amongst civilized communities. 
We hazard nothing in asserting that to^the Army, supported by the co- 
operation of the loyal and high-minded gentry and yeomanry of Ireland, 
must be ascribed the actual, and, unless summary justice be inflicted on 
its wilful and unwearied disturbers, we fear, the future maintenance of 
its connexion with Great Britain. 

We have shown that tlie /Tcrrcc-establishment of tlie Army is insuf- 
ficient for its wide-spread and multifarious duties, — duties aggravated 
by the results of its very victories and those of its Naval brothers. 
The service of the war was scarcely more harassing, though incom- 
parably more pregnant with excitement and rife in the rewards of 
patriotism and honourable ambition, than the depreciated “ occupation ” 
of an ofitward peace. Need we explain that within we are at wild 
and weary war, turning, with Ihe vulgar instincts of the human race, 
our animosities against each other, in the absence of some external 
object to divert the tide of selfishness, employ the stagnant resources 
of our industry, and concentrate the dormant energies of the national 
character? We have also alluded to current reports and symptRms 
which indicate a rupture of the European Armistice. By what inverted 
process, then, considering the numerical incompetence of the Army to 
tlie present, still more to any increased demands upon its ubiquitous 
employment, has the crisis for its .further reduction been calculated? 
We cannot relieve our colonial garrisons, — war is pronounced immi- 
nent, — every interest of the country is in collision, — every JinstifutionAf' 
jeopardy, — the brands of discord and disaffaction, sedulousfy scatter^ 
abroad, inflame the population, corrupted under the mask of “ educa-^ 
tion,” and ripe for a rush, — such is the conjuncture chosen for reducing* 
blill lower the balancing power, already too light in the scale. 

We are not begging a question, nor appealing to the passions of ouf 
countrymen, — we ar^ addressing their reason through the medium of* 
triflji, and rousing their sense of justice while we urge precaution, by 

n mng the absence and necessity of both. 

W further argument required^ — a possibility exists that thfl|^uj^y 
may, ere Iqng, be drained of its regular troops, — it is, therefore/oecraed 
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tliat the exact moment lias arrived for the ej^uofetion, root and branch, 
of the MiJitia ! The revival of rural disturlV^es is announced by the 
beacons of the incendiary, — but the Volunteers and Y-eomanry have 
► been generally disarmed and discountenanced, to give Jilace and •power 
to Political and Trades* Unions. All agents tending to the preserva- 
tion of order are anniliiJatecl by slow or sudden process, — all that con- 
duce to disorganization are suffered to incorporate and prevail:— 
where are these extremes to meet ? 

The Report of the Committee of Naval and Military Inquiry, upon 
which we have elsewhere commented, was a triumph to the Army — 
coi^irming tlie^. opinion of a high Military Authority, whose evidence is 
amongst the most valuable in the Report, that a scrutiny of its details 
could only tend to a better appreciation of tlie system. Mystification 
of the general concerns anjJ routine of the Service shtmld be altogether 
abandoned. Excepting the mysteries of promotion, ever and anon 
covertly directed, like the rites of Ibis, by profane influences, the real 
bvsijies^ of the Horse Guards might be transacted in open day, and 
witli the regular^ of the departed clock of that Preetorium, This 
Report, so unde^P^dly favourable to its objects, strikingly illustrates 
the petty and ])artial motive of its appointment. The Inquiry enters 
minutely into the means of spoliation and degradation, but not a trace 
appears on the evidence of any ‘intention to investigate and remedy in- 
justice, — to correct those inequalities, perhaps involuntary, in the distri- 
bution of promotion and appointments, which afford reasonable grounds 
for dissatisfaction, — and to ensure to the officer of long-standing and un- 
•questioned desert the station and provision to which he is entitled^ with- 
out exacting from him the degrading penalty of importunate solicitation. 

The actual results of this Inquiry, though conflicting, are character- 
istic. The Army having been acquitted of sinecurism, redundant re- 
sources, and maladministration, is to be punished accordingly. For 
this purpose a Commission of “ Consolidation,*' of a packed and “ hug- 
ger-mugger* character, is said to be parturient of schemM, to be 
ushered to the world by their author, Mr. Ellice, as tlie “ Greek Consols.’* 
*rhe services of the Army have been warmly eulogised ;-»-it8 promotion 
has. coifkequently been arrested : the country cannot afford for this pur- 
pose 8, .000/. or 10,00lV. once in four or five years, which is absorbed 
by deaths in half that time, having so many cowimissions of another 
description to provide for. It is lamentable to perceive how much 
mischief isialtempted, how much practicable benefit overlooked, in these 
• reforming assaults on our military •establishments. The principle of 
prompt* and public reward — the stimulus of honorary distinctions — the 

f tice of a fixed and commensurate retirement for the old Officer under 
rank^of general, as well as for the soldier and civilian, — these, and 
nberlgsS other points ioriSucing to the improvement oif our system, 
have, naturally, not occurred to inquisitors seeking only subjects for con- 
demnation. 

Amongst the manifestatiqns of mock or morbid philanthropy so 
obtrusive in these days, are jiftre any which have for ^heir object the 
'real good of the Military ? Wkny solicitude shown for the employment . 
of reduced or destitute officers,— for the relief ofjbeggared soldiers kid- 
napped inM the relinquishment of the^r little 9^11 Is any interest *ex- 
pteBseA»r are any funds contributed fer their pubfie education? 




military men inferior in dl^s or capacity to civilians who are selected for 
posts which the .former more appropriately, efficiently, hnd eco- 

nomically fill? By what interpretation of justice is a civil employe not 
only privileged tb retire on two-thirds of his salary, but to enjoy a plu- 
rality of pensions, while the less favoured ofliccr must forfeit even liis 
scanty half-pay if he accept any other employment producing a shilling 
beyond it ? In Rome the Powers proscribed their enemies only — in 
England the policy is different. 

We must now touch upon a topic of vital import to the Army, and 
which has excited a corresponding sensation amongst its members. 

Concurrent with rumours of foreign war are indications of War 
Office domination far more ominous to the Military Service of the 
country. “ Consolidation ” is the blind under cover of which the 
citadel is to be ^proached and sapped, anj^l eventually betrayed to a 
civil master. Personality is unaffectedly repugnant to our taste and 
habits, and we enter with reluctance into discussions affecting public 
departments , but we cannot suffer a false delicacy to obstruct our 
boundeii defence of a profession towards which so 1^^ consideration is 
shown by the parties who menace its loyal and s^Hpotted body with 
their incongruous and tainted supremacy. 

Economy and reduction, in the just and salutary sense of those terms, 
have not more sincere advocates tlian ourselves, or, we may add, than 
the members of the United Service at large ; but we and our Order look 
rather to the discrimination manifested in the selection oi victims, — to 


the details rather than the mass of “loathsome weeds thus cast away. 
Our official representatives, on the contrary, appear to consider only 
the sum total of that havoc, the items of which are scattered to make 
up a show ” upon their Estimates. 

The position of the Army, as regards its connexion with thcAVar 
Office, is peculiar. Tlfe claims and national importance of the former 
are fixed and demonstrable principles, — while a rapid succession of 
Civil Fupetionaries, (to the number of six within three years,) pre- 
siding over its financial departments and seeking to encroach upon 
its professional <lirection, pass over the surface of our military adminis- 
tration, committing w^aste in 4heir course, hut neither acquiring a due 
knowledge of the terra incognita they trample, nor of the qualities and 
interests of its tenants. But the speed of their progress and their 
ignorance of the Cart^ du pays are aggravated by their consequent 
dependence upon the prejudiced suggestions of hacknied underlings, 
leavened, perhaps, by the fancies' of theorizing youths, fawning and 
reforming in a breath; nor has it b^en unusual to alleviate a campaign 
at the War Office by an indolent adherence to the track of a popularity 
hunting predecessor. Thus are “ military reforms ” ccticocted afl 
consunlmated ; and thus, under the plea o^ economy, are effectsd redu? 
tions, which, for a momentary show upon the Estimates, entail a 
twenty-fold expense and a ruinous delay, wlien circumstances demand 
their re-organization. 


While the Chiefs of the War Office to take the lead in reform- 
,ing the Army, that egtablishment itself nas most unaccountably been 
overlooM as a legitimate and pressing object of retrenchment. It is 
TO^sible that some appvehension of this nature may have deterred the 
Deputy Secretary at War from* offering his personal evidence be^ 
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• the Committee, as was done by th^|A.djutantiand Quartermaster Ge- 
neral and the Military Secretary of tne Arm}^ The task was consigned 
to an inferior clerk, “ crammed’* for the occasion. The Commissioners 

, of Military Inquiry would have scouted information ftom an underling 
of a Department ; — but times are changed. 

The truth is, that the administration of the Army is overlaid by a 
Civil Dead Weight which* to protect and J)rotract its own monstrous 
influence, squeezes the body, on which it weighs like an incubus, nearly 
out of breath and circulation. The War Office and its adjuncts com- 
])rise this monster. Upon what ground are they supported ? — k phrase 
— a cant word of magic potency in this realm — the word “ Civil,” 
insidiously put in contradistinction to “ Military.” Under the shield 
of this clap-trap, ambition, oppression, profusion, parsimony — in short 
the various gradations of selfishness and reTSnements of humbug may 
be pursued and practised Vith impunity and profit. Prefix, however, 
lilt word “ Military” to the same establishment, and it is scolded and 
scribbled to.death by the “ British Public.” Dupes as the English are 
of a plausible jihmse, we feel it to be the more necessary to dispel their 
delusion with rd^Hi to the War Office. We are anxious to convince 
the judgment, wl^c we appeal to the justice of our countrymen at large 
ui)on a })oint carefully mystified to their view, and upon which they 
may, possibly, have acquired \iotions alike false and prejudicial to a 
Service so calculated by its constitution and merits to be popula| with 
the country. 

The absurd imputation, doggedly reiterated, as often as disproved, by 
. Sir Henry Parnell in his evidence before the Committee, of “ inter- 
ference” by the Military Authorities with the Civil Department at the 
War Office, can be retorted with effect. Had we leisure, we could 
place this beyond a doubt ; but time wears and space fails — we have 
olher proofs to adduce, and must defer to a future opportunity the dis- 
cussion of a variety of details connected with this and other collateral 
subjects. We may then apply ourselves to examine the machinery of 
that department, and illustrate its ambitious spirit of encroachment^ 
unscrupulous injustice, and paltry penury in all concerns but its own. 

It shaft be our office to exhibit to the Gentlemen bearing His Majesty’s 
military commission, by whfit obscure, facompetent, and irresponsible 
pities their finances are adjudicated and their fate controlled ; — while 
^ to the unfriended Soldier we may point out by what mean and obdurate 
’agents, under the “cold shade” of democracy, his services are ap- 
. praised, and his scanty provision rescinded or bought up. We may add 
.some practical suggestions towards a “ reform” of the most unpopular 
and burdensome establishment in the State, 
m We quot| in another place, as pertinent to our purpose and interesting 
^o the Service, a minute jssaed by the late King when Regent, defining 
the province of the* War (Jffice, which, however, does not scruple to 

• pass the line of demarcation, and, having invaded, prepares to occupy 
the territory of its neighbour. 

• We shall now proceed to’ offer, for the edification of aM concerned, 

' a general statement of tlie disproportioned cost of the War Office, and 

a comparative view of the sleek salaries and ^mp reiiremenU of its 
crowd of*“ Civil Servants,” contrasted with the wender stipend and*final 
destitution— a destitution inversely proportion^ to service, station, mnd . 
iisponsibility— allotted to the military officer and mployi. 
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The daia^ on which Wis have fi^mded the following calculations, are 
derived from ofBcial doc^j^nts. have excluded from our estimate 
the CiviUbranch’of the wdnance, together with the Muster-Master’s, 
Militar]^ Boards, Qommissariat, and other fractions of the Dead-weight : — 

Horse Guards^ offices of, 


Effectivk. Non-Effective. 

1831-2. Military. Chil Do. Do. 

Comraander-in.Chief ..£9161 10 2. £3434 0 9... Nil £1492 13 4 

Adjutant-General 4058 5 1..3332 18 3... Do 200 0 0 

_ « w\r\r\n no £\rr \ «i «n g\ r* r% •% ^ /• ne.i\ f\ i\ 


Quartermaster General. 3996 13 6.. 2513 13 9. ..63 17 6.. 350 0 0 

£17,216 8 9. £9280 12 9. £63 17 6 £2042 13 4 

For the present year this charge is diminished more than 2000/., liie 
items being, for the Commander-in-Chief*8 Office, 11,900/. 13.?. 6d. ; 
Adj.-Geuerars, 6642/. 4s. ;* Quartermaster- General’s, 5911/. 9s. 2d . — 
24,454/. 6s. 8c/.; Non-Effective, 2106/. lOo. lOd. — Total charge for 
1833-4, 26,560/. 17s. 6c/. • 

Civil Departments^ 1833-4. 

£ F. d, 

Secretary at War, &c. effective 33,783 1 4 t. d. 

Non-effective ... .20,698 0 0 — SH^lSl 1 4 

Paymaster-General, &c 19,484 7 6 

8,343 2 6 27,827 10 0 

Comptrollers of Army Accounts, &c. 11,183 7 5 

4,708 0 0 15,891 7 5 

f . 

Civil Dead Weight.. £98, 199 18 9 

Here is a goodly Plum, gathered from the pockets of John Bull 
under the sanction of a sound — ^the illusion of a specious term. 

To divide these spoils there are upon the “ Non-effective Services” 
of the War Office alone, 74 retired Civilians, including /ico Deputy- 
Secretaries at War — two Private Secretaries — two Superintfpdents of 
Accounts — one Chief Examiner, &c. &c. Tlie two other offices count 
between them 40 more, making a total of 114 Non-effectives to swell 
the Civil* Dead Weight. In ^he Commander-in-Cliief’s department 
there are altogether nine persons on pensions, of whom but one is an offi- 
cer, at 3s. 6c/. per diem,* which yields him the sum of 63/. 17s. (fi. per 
annum — whereas a retired housekeeper of the party beats the officer by 
6/. 2s. 6d. The very messengers of the Civil br/tnch (who, by-tlie-by, 
ape the “ insolence of office,’') are upon a superior footing to the mili- 
tary scrubs at jhe Horsfe Guards — and generally contrive, in the prime 
of life, to set up some lucrative bysiness, upon a retirement ranging 
from 50/. to between 70/. and 80/. per annum. The personnel ot£he 
War Office, placed and jiensioned, is* about half the strength of a regi- 
ment of cavalry — say 150 — always in good case and quarters. It 
far IVom^ our wish or purpose to pass a sweeping censure upon ffifs body)* 
the majority of whom are the passive agents m a corpulent and vicious ^ 
system, and include some most estimable gentlemen and efficient public 
servants. They, however, stand in the breach it is our business to 
storm, and vm are determined to take post, at least, on a level with our 
civil countrymen.* 

For the military officer, employed on the most laborious and protracted 
statf .duties, there is notfl^roYision beyond the half-pay of the r^imental 
Tnul^he may happen toboM : — the lowest civil clerk or employdof whatever 
description hfiljA forward to a progressive incotne and sure retiremepa^ 
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‘ AVe will put a single case which speaks volumes! The Chief CleiJc of a 
department of the Horse Guards, (our refei#ice is tp, the matter not 
the person,) receives a salary of 800^. per annum, and may retire to- 

• morrow upon two-thirds of that sum, or 600Z. a year. • A Field-0fticcr, 

of long standing, of the highest merit, and (to use a relative term) a 
dignitary of the same department, in which he has served for exactly the 
same time as the Chief ClerC, receives half the salary of llie latter, and 
would revert, if displaced, to the half- pay of a Captain, or 7s. a day, 
making 127^. per annum ! “ The Poor Soldier” is no longer “a farce.” 

But the Plum lures us back to our point. By reference to the 
calculations we have given it will be seen, that the non’Vfftcilce 
charge for the War Office would alone nearly cover the whole ex- 
pense of the Horse Guards. It is also a curious coincidence that the 
effective expense of the War Office amounts within a trifle to the 
charge for all the Garrisons and Governments — alias Military 
Sinecures — at home and abroad, — the sums being for the former 
33,783/. l5. Ad., for the latter 33,415/. 9s. lOd. — the War Office 
liaving the best of it by some hundreds. It further appears that the 
services of that d^vtment, which are, or ought to die, confined to mere 
counting-house oetails, cost the country, according to the Army Esti- 
mates, above 10,000/. a year more than the military administiation, 
which embraces the legislative *and executive direction of the British 
Army, scattered through every region of the globe : but there would be 
no difficulty in proving that there are other charges lumped under 
difl’erent heads. Including the non-elfective of the War-Office and its 
.wings, the civil dead-weight surpasses the cost of the military autho- 
rities by upwards of 70,000/. per annum ! 

Who docs not admire the Household Brigade, (1st and 2J Life 
Guards, and Blues,) the most splendid troops in Europe? Wlio 
reverences the dead-weight? Yet doejs the latter outcost the three 
Regiments by 11,000/. a year! ^ 

The present incumbent of the AVar Office, a gentleman hitherto en- 
gaged in Trade, and without the slightest affinity, moral or*niilitary, 
with the service he is made officially to represent — alone enjoys the 
limitc(> pay of five Major-Generals ; or.of ten Governments, — taking 
the first on the list, and including one* Field-Marshal, (the Duke of 
AV«lIington,) six Generals, two Lieut.-Gcncrals, and one Captain. 
AVe could multiply these illustrations, if necessary, hut hope we have 
shown sufficient to prove our case. AVe have comjilctcd our last 
. parallel, — that executed, we have d(jne our work for the present. Next 
time. We shall hatter in breach. 

The Secretary at War, if the office be not altogether abolished, and 
» more anprcjjiriately replaced by a “ Comptroller General of M^ary 
^ Accounts^’ with a compel *^et comprehensive should* be dis- 

mounted from liis high horse, and strictly confined to his proper func- 

• tions (acconding to the late King’s Warrant) as Chief Clerk of an 
office for initiating, examining, and checking the accounts of the Army. 

•The Correspondence of the War Office is notoriously offensive and 

• illiberal, while that of the Horse Guards is distinguished, at lea^t, by 
courtesy, whether its purport be yea or nay. *?rhe branches of Fay- 
master-(i®neral and Comptroller of Army Accounts should be com- 
bined, yet kept distinct and uninfluencsd, in this concentrated establish- 
raent of Military Finance ; by which “ consolidation” we are persuaded 
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a saving of 50,000/. a*ycar might be effected, without injustice, and 
with advantage to the eflidlency of the department. 

The pt)st of Master-General of the Ordnance should merge in that 
of Coyimander-ki-Chief — the latter, ])erhaps, to have a seat in the 
Cabinet; but this involves a question of political dependence. The 
Coninjandcr-in-Chicf should invariably be an officer of high military 
rank and reputation, and of a personal character qualified both to com- 
mand and conciliate the reb])ect of a Profession more than usually 
scrupulous in its estimate of individual conduct. 

The present objects of the AVav Office are twofold — to preserve its 
own overgrown revenue and autliority, and to grasp, in addition, tlio 
whole control and patronage of the Army, lo what account this power 
would be turned, under ihej)rescnt aspect of aflairs, it is easy to divine. 

As to the of the contemplated measures, we would finally and 

with submission suggest that the Army^* incited by the professed prin- 
ciples of the present Government and its organs, may aclo])t the liberal 
notion that they arc entitled to some voice in the choice of their com- 
manders ; and may be disposed, under such a delusi^, to repudiate tlio 
chieftainship of political adventurers, aliens to tlJjjjjk profession, and 
avowed enemies to their rights, their interests, and tlieir glory. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

There never was a positional subject less understood, and upon 
wliich such idle, not to say perverse, commentaries have been lavished, 
than the respective condition of things between Pussia and Poland 
at the present moment. From a pure matter-of-fact case, which 
ought to admit solely of absolute references or relative inductions, 
it has been purposely turr^l into a mere absiracIT dissertation, 
with its usual run of liypotnetical arguments and wild speculative 
reasonings. Is opinion, that collective feeling of mankind, which, of 
its nature, ouglit to be held as feacred as individual conscience itself, to 
be thus trilled with, and treacherously led away f The ])romoters of 
political confusion, the advocates of a disorganizing war, or of a^vvar of 
])rinciple, as they term it, the’’ regular tools of wjiat is so justly called 
by themselves the “ movement party** have evidently their defined objSict 
for adopting such sidevvi,se^tactics. 

In former times, what in England, more particularly than in any 
other country under heaven, was Considered a liberal way of thinking, 
meant, especially, that spirit of mildness and forbearance which enabled 
a man to support rational objections and occasional contradictions from 
otliM without Hfeking offence at it. The case is reversed npw, — and it 
is but too apparent, that an arbitrary compact a sort of despbtic asso-« 
ciation, whose dictates cannot be tampered with or* infringed, has lately 
been entered into by most of the editors of journals or other periodical 
writings, in order that, on some given subj,ects, as that of Poland and 
Russia for inslaiwe, persons having well-autbenticated facts to produce, 
or glaring falsehoods^ to overthrow, shall be denied every hearing 
altogether; while, on •the contrary, the most barefaced assertions, 
having no other fotiiidatb)n but the excess of their temerity, will make 
the*? way tiiiunphant through the world, — ^infecting, successively, every 
poanible clasa readers, every stage of life, every degree of social 
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existence. Such infernal combination, submitWd lo by a whole people, 
— such a general clementation, — we shall not call thp liberty of the 
press, but the tyranny of the press. A like scandal might, perhaps, 
pass unnoticed in France or in Germany ; countries, vv^icrc the spirit of 
cool discussion was born, or rather imported, but yesterday, and not 
being indigenous, threatens^continually to travel out of its limits; but 
in Kngland, that parental soil of modern liberty, — that land of unre- 
strained, inquisitive research, — it was not to ho ex])ccted that, in discus- 
sions, fornieily open to all pens and tongues, — such as the more straight 
or crooked policy of foreign states and empires, — condemnation without 
hewing should liave become, iis it were, the order of the day. 

We shall break the interdiction, under the cover of a })ublication 
which })rofe8ses to fear no trutli, — to patronise no system of decep- 
tion. And we will not care afterwards for the displejisure of the 
throng, which constantly cxalS Polish wisdom and J^olish heroism to 
tlie skies; while it reviles, with the same sedulous care, Russian mo- 
del alion, Russian clemency, faith, honour, and almost vows annihi- 
lation to the very j^me of Russian. 

[t w^s not so4p^h the citizens of London, and other inhabitants of 
tills crowded metropolis, when the first news of the biiiflfling of Moscow, 
in Oct. 1812, flashed in some sort upon their desponding minds like an 
unexpected beacon of light ancl salvation, amid troubled waves and the 
roarings of the tempest. Rut after this slight admonition, in which we 
hope more sadness of heart than reproof or blame is to be traced, 
vve ^hall proceed with the subject. 

• Rc])orls have been industriously circulated during these last ten years, 
and too readily set afloat by the leading parties alternately at the helm 
of the state in this country, that the Russian power aimed at universal 
dominion, and wanted to prelude their gigantic enterprise hy the con- 
quest of Rrillsh India. The meditated seizure of Constantinople was 
to be the first regular approach to that desideratum, or tiuly unat- 
tainable point without a ])Ositive superiority of naval force in the 
Persian giilph at least. This gratuitofts hypothesis may be ‘traced to 
a loose, wanton sentence of the far-Liined philosoj)her of Geneva. 
Rousseau, in one of his lucubrations, docs not hesitate to assert, that 
Europe, ere long, will be conquered by Russia; and Russia, in her 
tufn, by the Tartars. The last part of the prediction ought to make 

.the whole of it appear in all its downright absurdity; and, besides, 
wliere is it to be found, but in the Contrat Social ?— most extra- 
vagant production of the most extravagant of all political writers, as 
•Mr. Fox pronounced it to be, in, a debate on Parliamentary Reform 
introduced by Lord (then Mr.) Grey, in the year 1797. 

We ^'ouhl ask British statesmen, if, for a longtime 4icomc, atJnst, 
tlicy fancy any danger .India to be strictly possible on the sicre of 
Russia i Taking its improbability by sea as an argumenir disposed of, 
we shall proceed on another ground. 

IIow else, then, can the apprehension arise ? Have these studious 

* politicians to learn, or rather, if they have forgotten ittliemselvcs, bow 
can they pretend to have consigned to general oblivion the unpa- 
ralleled difliculties that great martial character^ jNadir Schah of Persia, 
and his surviving lieutenant and military disciple, Achraet the Afghan, 
encountered in their successive invationB of Hindostan by land, and 
the ultimate results of both expeditions^ The Russians would scarcely 
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be contented, we voucli, to imitate their slow march to Delhi, and their 
forced, speedy return from the walls of that ransacked capital, after the 
loss of fhree-fourths of tlieir numerous retinue. Tliose oriental con- 
queror^ besides, «were not met in their advance, nor harassed in their 
retreat by any European or native force disciplined on the European 
model ! Russian soldiers, by their patient valour, passive obedience, 
and undaunted constancy,, would, we are confident, be capable of sur- 
mounting as powerful and numerous obstacles as ever barred the passage 
of any fighting and labouring army, either ancient or modern ; hut the 
wide-spread desert of Segestan, the large branches of the Indus oi* 
IScind, mountains of difficult access, barbarous regions to traverse, — 
and at last, a well-appointed enemy to engage, as brave and skilled as 
themselves in the art of wa^, inured to the climate besides, and superior 
altogether in local knowledge and defensive resources; and all that 
without any rallying fortress behind, of operations — it is, we 

grant, beyond our reach of comprehension to understand how such a 
complication of difliculties could be overcome by mere human moans. 

But if we have shown, satisfactorily we hope, Biat no possibility 
of contact or collision can readily happen between two great pre- 
tended rivals, onUhe continent of Asia, — reverting to Europe, we acknow- 
ledge the case to be far different. There, it seems, English jealousy is 
always on the watch, and aj)pears continually to travel from tlie Turkish 
frontiers to the Polish provinces, and back again from the Polish to the 
Turkish borders. It would not require a great exertion of logical rea- 
soning to prove, that England, in regard to the last of those two posi- 
tions, has very little title to assert her right of interference. Phyflbal 
impediments forbid ! As well might, and with as good a pica and ap- 
parent reason, the Emperor of Russia claim the rig lit of jirotection and 
tutelage of the infant state of Mexico, the decrepit kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, or any other tract of country disjointed from his dominions 
by seas or intermediary lands. As to Turkey, we agree that treaties 
may be equally invoked, and pressed forward on either side ; but in 
what relafes to Poland, the English public has been strangely kept in 
the dark in regard to the tiuc original state of that kingdom, since it 
does not seem to be very generally known in this country, that tiie far 
greater part of ancient Poland itself formed, to ajl ends and purposes, 
an integral part of the Russian empire, — tliat its population follow the 
same Christian comniunjon, — speak the same dialect, — and are, in fact, 
but scions of the same stalk. Lillie Russia, Red Russia, AVhite Riiseia, 
Black Russia — such names are sighificant, and attest sometliing more 
than vague considerations of policy would infer. Tlie Polish nation, in 
the best of times, was properly the association of an armed gentry, united 
for^^eir com||pn defence against subjected vassals o^ enslaved 
villSR of the soil, or serfs. “ 1 implore, your IVTajcsty to delivcA* us from 
the tyranny of those plebeian nobles,’* were the exact expressions of the 
great SobiesKi, in a letter addressed by him to Louis XIV. Sobieski 
became king afterwards, and from the close of his life and reign may 
be dated the terpi of that independence of Poland, which so many 
English heads, in or out of Parlianjent, are so intent upon demanding 
ftnd .recovering in her^yame, one hundred and fifty years after it has 
^ actually ceased to exist. ^ u 

• we have just noted fpr the better intelligence of these 
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pages is so far from untrue, tliat, as far back as the year 1667, John 
Casiniir, tlie immediate predecessor of Sobieski, (a Russian by blood 
and descent,) on the very day of his abdicating the crown, tfiought it 

* necessary to warn his restless subjects of the precariobs situation they 
were placed in at that very time. These were his words literally : — “ I 
foresee the misfortunes whigh threaten our country, and would fb God 
1 might be doomed to be a false prophet ! Vet everything induces 
me to believe Poland cannot long exist. The Muscovite and the Cos- 
sack will join the people who speak the same language with themselves : 
they will snatch from us the grand duchy of Lithuania. The confines 
of j^oland Proper, ot Great Poland will be opened to the troops of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and Prussia herself will lay claim to some of 
our territories : not to speak of Austria, which will not allow tlie opportu- 
nity to pass by of taking j^sscssion of Cracow and its dependencies.** 

We a^k now any un])rejudiced reader, was it independence when 
Charles XII. and Peter 1. disposed alternately, according to the run of 
fortune, of that country t . Iron then was doing what gold accomplished 
afterwards. On t^e restoration of Frederick Augustus of Saxony, in 
1709, “ instead of justifying your conduct, and asserting the validity of 
your better right to the crown in a long manifesto, (a free-spoken 
nobleman said to that prince, )^your Majesty should simply have said, 

* Whereas the King of Sweden having been beaten by the Czar at 
Pultawa, I have recovered my dominions.’ ** 

The enigma of the downfall of Poland lias now been sufficiently 
exj||ined. Tliat w^orst of all possible aristocracies, as Montesquieu 

* ch" cterised that of Poland, where that part of the people which was 
licld in submission had no civil existence, and where tlie peasant was 
the slave or projierLy of the nobles, carried in itself more than one cause 
of a rapid decay, without one single particle of repairing materials. 
Tlic independence of every private gentleman from the "body of the 
state being the object of the Polish law, the oppression of all was the 
necessary result, according to the same authority. From all tjiese con- 
siderations, the attempted regeneration *of Poland would be, to say the 
least of it, a very difficult task. Nothing so fine on paper, however, as 
those political miracles which the fancy of inexperienced writers may 
suggest to tliem for Uie pleasure of indulging in their favourite idea. 
Bflt, to God alone, let it be remembered, belongs the })ower of creation 

, — every other sujiposed omnipotence is blaspheiny. 

But what are those men who have so liberally imagined that the 
’ edifice which has fallen to the ground by tlic very nature of its parts, 
•and tlie vice of its construction, can be so easily rebuilt anew, and that 
what diplomatic conventions, wars, treaties of peacejJ^ve been at so 
much ji^inato establish and consolidate, can be leveil||Pto the gi»und 
and destroyed by one sAroke of their niiglity pen ? We are no more 
the admirers than anybody else of the three successive partitions of 
Poland. Tlie mode of execution was odious, and justly repugnant to 
eVery well- thinking mind. Yet the dirty work having begun and been 
•almost completed before the rise of the present generation, we should 

* only wish to know if ever the son of a miser yas called to account, 

and expelled from the estate purcliased by tl»e usury of his higher ? 
Europe vtants peace and quiet, but there aye also people requiring 
tumult and bloodshed ; — lime will •show wliich of the two opposite 
interests must prevail. • 
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The revolutionary spirit, If we he called upon to define it, is that 
cver-torrnenting. care which, for the duration of half a century, has been 
at work to overturn all existing^ institutions, and make the earth, in a 
politicfil sense, a complete blank and waste ; to subvert every esta- 
blislied government as necessarily stale and corrupt, under the bypo- 
criticflll pretence of bettering the condition of every peoj)l 0 ; to trample 
under foot the wisdom of ages ; to hold no account of the lessons of 
tinie, that great master of man ! to substitute abstract theories for j)rac- 
tical rules, gratuitous whims for incontrovertible proofs. Such are the 
summary articles of the new creed. 

Everybody who has read Mr. Burke’s cclebrated*Letfer on the l^Vench 
Bevolution of 1769 must have admired the brilliancy of style, the force 
of imagery, ami above aH.the solid argumentation which pervades it 
from beginning to end ; but there is still sorvielbing more in it ; it is the 
ludicrous description of the self-called depulaiion of mankind, dressed 
in the costume of all nations, and moving apace into tlie liall ot the 
National Assembly, headed by Anacliarsis Clootz, who solemnly ad- 
dresses those grave legislators in behalf of bis unwersal constituency. 
But who docs not, at once perceive, that what was only a Parisian 
farce in 1790 would have turned into a serious drama, acted upon a 
much larger scale, bad not the lute insui;rection of Warsaw been ha])pily 
put down in due time ? 

Poland, situated in the very centre and heart of Europe, bad be^m 
evidently chosen by the directing committee of the movement-j)arly as 
the most eligible spot from which rockets and incendiary madjhes 
could be liurled, or have to play over a greater space of ground ; anii st 
Germany in its rear, backed herself by France, — Germany, that fertile 
nursery of visionary minds and disturbed brains, waiting only for the 
first ajipearance of any partial fire, to make it univeisal confiagralion, liy 
throwing upon it the long-pre])arcd fuel it keej s in store lor tiie first 
opportunity of the kind ; and behind lier, ruslnncr as from an assassin 
lurking-place, the French revolutionist, ever ready to jdmidor anew lliosc 
nations be has more than once deceived and slaughtered altern^^te]^^ 
The picture is not too highly coloured. 

So much for what can be expected from the public virlue of the sect 
which boasts to have made so considerable a progress in tlic science of 
human collective liappiness, as to have reduced it to certain rules, and 
almost mathematical dettionstralion. As to their private worth, Najio- 
leon, who did not conceal his contempt of them, liad a fine experi- 
ment of it, when, after urging them with the spoils of so many coyniriei^, 
pampering them with ribbons and .scarfs of all colours, loading them 
with titles of jBj|ility of all degrees and descriptions, be found at last 
that^'be had iBPbeen able, even at that accuniulapng prilf’e, to secure 
even a mere show of their gratitude and aUftclfmcnt to his person ! 

And when the men we have just but too faithfully described come 
forward again on the busy scene, how is it possible that nations can .any 
longer be deluded ? and that a warlike race should have been duped so 
far by their assurances, as to take up arms in their cause? for everybody 
knows well that the generous Poles had been promised succour anil 
assistance from that very quarter and city, against which, though un- 
asl^, they unanimously resolved not to marcli. We said the generous 
Poles, and ^oVer- generous they \ferB truly, with regard to the French re- 
volutionists for ^thom they conSpired, for whom they fought and bled, 
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and from whose sparing hands, as the best possible acknowledgment 
and reward, they have only received at last a scanty pittance^ only fit 
to unsinew their arms and unman their hearts. 

• “In losing the support of France/* says a late? Danish "wriler, 
“ Poland ought to have given up all hopes of regaining her independ- 
ence, and of ever figuring again among the states of Europe ; but it is 
by no means certain that she has abandoned the idea, for to any atten- 
tive mind it is ^dent, on the contrary, that, short of that attainment of 
all her desires, ^e never will be tranquil. Insuperable obstacles, how- 
ever, ought to teach her more prudence, for to attempt tlie dangerous 
triij, and to fail, would be to her irretrievable ruin. Her doom is sealed, 
and the sentence cannot be reversed, which connects her irrevocably 
with Russia. Sensible of her tenderness of feeling on the score of inde- 
pendence, the Emperor Alexander has left nothing undone or untried 
to make that aspiring nation forget what she once was, and relish what 
she may still be. The enlightened monarch has rightly understood that 
violence and acts of despotism do not conquer hearts ; and, faithful to 
the maxims of a sound policy, has spared no pains or trouble to belter 
the condition of his new subjects. Under Ids imperial protection, 
Poland has already made, and continues to make, rapid strides in the 
arts and sciences, advancing with equal steps in commercial specu- 
lations, riches, and comforts. A constitution, not without defects, — for 
what political machinery is totally exempt from them ! — assures to the 
Pole the full enjoyment of all that man can reasonably expect, in the 
mo^ advanced state of society, — the free exercise of his mode of wor- 

•sliip, the liberty of his person and security of his properly.” 

What could the most “ liberal ” government, we should like to 
learn, do more for its subjects or dependents ? We are authorised to 
maintain tliat, excepting the higher class, who would not console them- 
selves for tlio.r loss of jiower, never was the bulk of the nation invested 
with so many principles of prosperity, and, to all appearance, of lasting* 
happiness, as under the fostering authority of the two impgrial bro- 
thers, Alexander and Nicliolas. * 

As our mere assertions in that respect might be questioned, we will 
introduce another quotation to their supjjort. It is borrowed from a 
work of Mr. Beaumon4 de Brivasac. ^ That able civilian expresses him- 
self thus: — “The Emperor of Russia governs that liighly-sensitive 
tnation” — (speaking of the inhabitants of the kingrlom of Poland) — “ with 
the forms most susceptible to make impression on their hearts. He has 

• preserved to them everything that ciin flatter their self-importance, ho- 
nouring publicly, upon every occasion, with his praises, the memory of 

^ the brave Kociuzko, or of the immortal Joseph Poniat^ski. Always 
surroundiiyy* himself with those characters held highdPin the public 
esteem, he loads them with his choicest favours. Agriculture under his 
paternal care and attention lias been revived, commerce reanimated and 

* extended, useful industry and the fine arts that embellish life generously 
protected. Nothing, in short, has been neglected to obliterate, to the 
last trace, that violent spirit of resentment which the* partition of the 

* country had kindled in the bosom of its inhabitants. Let the Poles, liow- 
ever, beware of their real situation. They have«gained everything ^se, 
but they hkve no longer a country they can call exclusively their o^.** 
Nicholas I. has even gone farther in tke distribution of his favours than 
Alexander. How often has he drawn &oAi the imperial treasury sums de- 
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Btined to accelerate the effect of his beneficent designs ! But that could 
only be done in. the twro first years of his reign. The Turkish war, so 
expensive, as an army which is transported to so distant and dreary a 
theatre must go provided with every thing, put a sudden stop to liberali- > 
ties of the kind, and tlience,|)erhaps, arose the first real cause of discon- 
tent, or, at least, the first signs of it begj^n then to show themselves. 
Secret societies, where the highest considerations of stat^ were discussed 
in bitterness of spirit, a regular correspondence set upgaith the malcon- 
tents of France, even plans of high treason concerted, And adjourned to 
the next favourable opportunity for the explosion, not only of a ])artial 
Polish, but a comprehensive European, plot — such were the symp^pms 
or forerunners of the crisis at hand. The precautions of government 
soon began, in consequence, but were not of that extensive nature, 
however, as to prevent the apprehended evil. Indeed, so scrupulous was 
his Imperial Majesty not to give the smallest pretence for a sedition, so 
strict were bis orders to avoid giving the least umbrage to men previ- 
ously so ill-disposed, that he has been heard to exult since, that he, at 
least, had not given reason or pretext for what followed. The Poles 
were every way the aggressors. 

But if the part of this gentle-inclined and high-spirited monarch was 
easy to play, in a way congenial to his^ feelings as to the orders ema- 
nating from him, to avoid, by all po*3sible means, every clasliing or 
collision between the delegates of his government and the local mana- 
gers of the surly revolutionists of Warsaw, one must agree that it re- 
quired no common sliare of caution and discernment to know how. to 
act, after the murmurs of that fascinated people had broken into^open 
revolt and been finally suppressed by arms. Placed in the di/licult 

? redicament, the Emperor showed to Europe that he was still himsolf. 

'he blindness of Poland Proper, or of his additional subjects of the 
kingdom of Poland, who seemed now to have fought, not for liberty but 
» for empire, he looked upon as a specimen of madness, and readily forgave, 
under their obligation of agreeing to unconditional submission ; but as 
to the case of those Lithuanians, Wolhynians, Podolians, who, without the 
shadow of a pica, had rendered themselves unworthy of pardon, by a 
course of disgusting atrocities against his civil agents, dispersed 'soldiers, 
or other harmless classes bf hi| faithful subjects, rigour became an 
imperious duty on the part of tfre sovereign, and such offenders ^ere 
treated accordingly by -the Russian laws and Russian tribunals of justicp 
as other natural-born Russians would have been, in their places, only 
perhaps with somewhat more of ‘lenity or inclination to mercy, — that 
necessary distinction being the prqbable cause of the outcry which has 
been raised h^ngland, where all the refugees from those quarters bear 
indiscrimina^^f the name of Poles. We have the right to iqsist upon* 
the difference between them being made pub^c, as we are cdniident this 
knowledge will place the matter under a right point of view : the evil- 
minded set which has indulged in misrepresenting it, were, from the 
origin, as well informed as otirselves of the true state of the question. 

After a]l,*\^t is now entreated of the Poles by their King, who is 
also their fkther, could, we imagine, be very easily complied with, for it 
IB dimply to become, Menoeforward, more moderate in their expectations 
pL 4 >ower, and uvake themselves happy in cultivating the arts of peace 
heif the industry and eagerness they have shown, until the 
prWDt thDe» for the pursuits ef war. A proper ambition is not either 
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* forbidden them ; but it must never be exerted any more in a distinct, 
separate concern of their own — their future, unchangeable interest being 
to unite and grow, as it were, into one, with their eastern brethfen, and 

* thereby make a sole compact body of the whole Slavonian race. • 

That the late Grand Duke Constantine was presumed or known to 
be thoroughly incapable to gpvern a powerful state, his exclusion from 
the Russian throne had amply admitted beforehand, an exception 
against his right of primogeniture having been taken, contrary to the 
revised fundamental law of the imperial succession. That the same 
Czarowitz, mlieriting the childish propensities of his father, Paul I., and 
grandfather, Peter III., for military show and parade, was not a com- 
mandev-in-chief to be cherished by the officers of the Polish army, no 
llussian cares to deny ; but to pretend furthei^ that his peculiarities had 
made a state prison of Warsaw, any more than the whims of all 
governors of fortified towns are apt to do at times, in ordering the gates 
to be earlier or later opened or shut up, is a fancy unsupported by 
any fact which could be advanced and substantiated. 

Most wickedly it has been set forward, as a serious charge and 
subject of complaint, that the Grand Duke had only been given to 
Poland as a punishment. To such hollow allegations there can, 
in earnest, be no answer ; those who urge them being conscious 
themselves tliat tliey are only playing upon the credulity of the 
public. The plain truth is, that the prince in question never was vice- 
roy or civil governor of Poland, but intrusted merely with the supreme 
ca^e and disc;tpline of the Polish army. He had been expressly selected 
kjr the purpose, as being versed in all the minutiae of the military 
department beyond, perhaps, any other man of his time ; and in the 
result he made a present to Poland of a beautiful body of regular in- 
fantry, an arm or mode of service which she had never possessed 
beiore. In such improvements he was encouraged and powerfully sup- 
’ ported by the court of St. Petersburgh. Wliat appearance, then, that 
Ru^-sia had any view to oppress the Poles, while lurnishing them with 
those formidable brigades which might at tiny time be, and were'so soon 
as the case occurred, offensively turned agair^ herself ? 

Having confuted, we trust, the unwarrantable account of those 
hardships said to have.been infllctedjj^n tlie Poles previous to tlicir 
late ^11-ad vised rebellion, sliall we att^m to the revised rumours of that 
ijicthod of unmanly revenge and insatiate cruelty said to have been 
adopted and pursued against them by the Russian government, after 
the cessation of hostilities ? Wimt \^e have unfolded already ought to 
suffice, \Ve should think ; but since pew details and circumstances have 
been produced, with which we profess ourselves to be utterly unac- 
'*quainted,.w'e will take up the matter again, though welireely declare 
that at all tRose wretched oaliunnies against his revered sovereign and 
justly-endeared country a Russian can only smile. 

* When it has been expressly allowed, on all hands, that the present 
Em])eror of Russia is eminently a prince of the mildest manners and 
iflost humane disposition, we are at a loss to understand how deeds of bar- 
barity which could scarcely, with any appearance reason or colour of 
probability, be imputed to the leader of a hordo of Bedouins or Rie 
chieftain of a roving party of cannibals, should be laid to his account, 
as having been perpetrated in cold blood, under the influence of such 
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exemplary qualities. Happily, encomiums, coupled with an impeach- 
ment of the same character, uifallibly neutralize each other, as alkalies 
and aciSs in the common process of chemiijtiy. One word only more 
need he urged,* not apologetical, but illustrative of the whole case 
The Emperor of Russia has solemnly pledii^ed himself to an oblivion of 
the past, in signing an act of amnesty to aU his subjects of the kingdom 
of Poland ; and as to his fixed, unvaried resolution, to abide by all his 
promises and engagements, let us not be personally questioned, but let 
Sultan Mahmoud and Feth Ali Shah step forward, and give their deci- 
sive, united testimony. 

With respect to the Russian people — which, in spite of the unanimous 
authorities of late travellers, is held in England as very little better than 
Burmese, Nepaules, or un^iivilized Tartars, though their exalted jialriot- 
ism, according to Ts^apoleon himself, has enriched our annals with im 
exploit so truly splendid, in point of self-abnegation and indomitable 
courage, as to thrown into the shade the finest traits of the Cireck 
and Roman republics — we will only observe to those who affect to 
assimilate the present Russians to their barbarian ancestors the Mus- 
covites, that they are as much borne out in doing so, on reason and prin- 
ciple, as a person who would make no distinction between the ])resent 
generation of Englishmen and their forefathers of the l‘2th and 13tli 
centuries, whose bloody history, said "Voltaire, could be properly written 
only by the hand of tlic liangman. 

So far from encouraging such retaliation of injustice between two 
great nations, we have no hesitation in professing here tlic unfeigned 
respect we entertain for the most illustrious of all modern communi- 
ties; and readily .apply to her sons a passage of one of lie«* fa\ou- 
rite authors, when speaking of the Bourbons of old; “The En^lJfcIl 
are by no means a cruel race. They may be misled like oilier 
people ; but there is a mildness in their blood.’* Not only there 
is mildness in their blood, but also strong, sterling good sense in 
their brains.. It is to. both we shall address ourselves. The great 
Charles* Fox, wishing to dettr Lis country from a war with Russia, 
in the. year 1790, told P^’liament that, in the event of it, there w'cre 
but hard blows to be gamed on either side ; and by the force of .tliat 
palpable argument, conlrivAl Uyendcr uselei^ and disperse. a large 
naval armament, alfeady collecW under Lord Hood, in the roads of 
Spitliead and 8t. Helen’s. Things are not come to that point now^ 
and we doubt greatly that, were matters so far advanced, they could be 
BO easily adjusted ; for which ob\fious reason we will repeat over and 
over again, to those who direct th? destinies of this land of wonders, 
before you take any step, probably final, stop, and beware of the con- 
sequences. Jf, by launching into war, you take iifion your .responsi- " 
bilily the restoration of the kingdom or repuliic of Poland, thirty years 
perhaps may pass by, we do not say before you reach the attainment of 
your professed object, but before things could even be brought back to 
their present apparently stationary state. "What blood, then, wliai trea- 
sure, and to what result and profit ? The expedition of Pyrrhus to 
Italy, or of Charles or even of some other mad-brained warrior, 
to* a land which it is useless to recall so often by name, might be 
qqpted here, in explanation of our meaning. 
iMscfaiavd, whose name is so often applied, right or wrong, to a most 
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• censurable system of government, is nevertheless allowed to have been 
a man of profound observation as well as stiong natural genius ,* but ot 
all the piacticdl maxims to be found m the different wiitings of the 
celebrated historian of Florencfe, none that we remember strikers us so 
foicibJy as the particular caution he strives to impress on the statesmen 
of all countries, not to place any reliance whatever upon the reports of 
proscribed individuals, undef pain of becoming liable to severe ipibcalcu- 
1 itions afterwards Ceitainly the Poles are not pioscribcd, as we have 
been at no great trouble to prove, but since they choose to assume that 
un M icious title, they cannot object, we suppose, to be classed in the 
same category 

do not, from our heart, bear any malice to that misguided 
and stubborn people . we commiseiate their unfortunate situation, 
though it be entirely of lluir own seeking, we honour their valour m 
the licld, for we love and udmne a noble courage even in an enemy , 
but \vc cannot help regretting that tlicir military prowess has not buen 
exerted in a more liopelul or better cause. We look upon them, in 
summing up tlie sad iinpiessions they leave on our mind, but as the 
deluded victims of a parij which, despairing to airive at their ends by 
any other means, pushes them lorward, as so many devoted holocausts 
to the altars of their terrific deity 

The party or sect we have illludcd to all along resides nowhere m 
))'iiticul \r, and )et, at the snne time, is to be found everywhere 
Lihci ils m Spam , Republicms in Ii ince , Ideologists or Fungenband- 
inen m Gciman\ , Carbonaii in (In Italian states. Radicals in Britain , 
,R(peilcis m Iieland, — their diff rent denominations do not weigh a 
straw they belong universally to tlie same stock, and form but the 
s p u it( component paits of a whole. Mr Canning has Jong ago pro- 
I chiniLd then possible use, and exposed the mystery of then schemes to 
liglit lo the T3ritish government, he said, belonged the power of 
emjiloMng or nullif}ing such instruments of unmeasurable destruction , 
incl added that he could not himself rest Ins head on his pillow if he 
thought he were capable of ever bringing such means into action Will 
an> of his successors prove themselves to possess stronger nerves We 
willingly acquit them of any such desperate intentions , but we shudder 
al the bime time to see the torient gainin<T gradually upon themselves, 
vvlkile tliey seem not even to suspect®le swelling of ils watws 

But as no ministers aie perpetual, or of even permanent institution, 

*111 this eountr},it is to England Iierself we sfiall recommend, m her 
, own bchilf, to lake heed of the doctrines of Jeremy Bentliam, though 
pv£i so great an adept in tlie abstruse art of government, for though 
ins doc tunes are not the same, in ‘direct terms, with Dr. Kant’s tenets, 
they are altogether in pi rfect accordance. No God — no future account, 
is tlie sp*frit of the German jirofessor of atheism , no church — no state — 
no king — no countiy, in fine, but the world belonging to all, is the 
. letter ot the other 

Upon more than one occasion of late, the Imperial Parliament of 
•Gieat Britain and Ireland, has considerabl) overreached the boundaries 

• of its jurisdiction, by censuring, with so little reserve, a foreign Prince 
fur what has taken place, or rather for what t^s not ceitainly taken 
place, wiUiin the circle of his own dotnimons. Before assui^ing 
the rule with so high a hand over qpuntnes situated beyond tiieir ' 

. c 2 
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legislative control, tlie members of the House of Commons should 
look at home. For centuries past, remarks Junius, Ireland has been 
uniformly oppressed ; and there are not people wanting who pretend 
that shp is still «o, and more so at this very day than she ever was 
before: but, though we do not agree to the charge, as not being 
justified in point of fact or reason, yet, supposing even that it was 
proved beyond the power of contradiction ^ and to its utmost latitude 
of obloquy, with what grace and colour of propriety, we inquire, could it 
be made the subject of an angry ukase, dated from any ot the palaces 
of Moscow, St. Petersburgh, Kiow, or Novogorod ? 

A representative government, founded upon free deliberation, may 
claim great privileges, undoubtedly; yet an assembly of gentlemen 
ought to know that, by setting decorum aside, they forfeit for the time 
all claims to the distinction. 

No intervention in behalf of foreign stat^ can be lawful, according 
tcrVatel, beyond what the letter of treaties imperiously requires; and 
we take it as an unlucky stretch of meddling interference, and a })er- 
nicious precedent, to have come forward in the case of the Greeks, 
as the great powers, England, France, and Russia herself, did, im- 
mediately before and after the untov^rd battle of Navarino: for if 
the coalesced governments meant to act upon tlie mere abstract ])rin- 
ciples of humanity, why not extend at 6nce their tutelary protection to 
the Christian population of Thessalia, Maccdon, nay of Thracia or 
Roumelia itself, as to the natives of Peloponnesus and Attica ? 

From the knowledge we have of the elevated cliaracter for justice 
and wisdom of the Emperor Nicholas, we are fully warranted that 
he had not taken, singly, the task upon liimself. Long had his 
predecessor, the truly magnanimous, the jiacific Alexander, nobly 
resisted the clamour of his people to enter upon such a work, in the jno- 
seculion of which, however disinterested be the inoti\cs, some hiildcn 
se^lmess is always implied and justly suspected. It was then a fault 
to oeviate from such a line of conduct ; and whetlier liis present Imperial 
Majesty has felt it too late, that scrupulous, unassuming monarch has 
amply proved, by the sequel of Ids acts, that be is very far from dis- 
posed to assist, by word or d§ed, any subjects, be their country *wJiat it 
may, who should attempt to* ihr^ off their obedience to llieir liege 
sovereign. 0He knows too well^niat fatal consequences Louis XV L 
brought upon his natign and himself in espousing the cause of the 
Thirteen Colonies of North America, when they revolted against their 
mother country. It was thought unjustifiable and unholy, even amongst 
the heathen nations of that distant era, on the part of proud Athens, 
to lend her help to tlie Corcyrians against Corinth, the city they were 
sprung from, such domestic quarrels being always better decided singly 
between the respective parties. People w^nkeven so far as ‘.o prete nd 
that Athens, which was conquered at the conclusion of that impious war, 
liad undergone only the punisliment of her own rashness and contempt 
of the gods. England, it* is true, runs no such risks ; she is invincible 
on her own shoTi^s and element ; but power, and a conviction of impu- 
nity, do not, that we know, legitimatize injustice ; and a state which, 
above all others, sho^ itself so jealous of its independence, ought, it 
seeihs to us, to respect the same right in its peers. 

War is not to be denounced against Russia, we are aware,' in a 
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regular form ; but it is, nevertheless, waged nnremiiiingly against that 
power, by the very occurrence, more than once returning, of counte- 
nancingop enly the hope of the Polibh exiles to re-enter as coi^tjuerors 
‘ their forlorn homes, which, peradventiire, they never might have quitted, 
had not deceiving lures been held to them, from foreign quarters, to 
engage and persist in a desperate and finally deserted cause. Russia is 
aware that no war, in the precise meaning of the word, is presently con- 
templated against her ; but to a power of such magnitude, open warfare 
would be preferable, perhaps, to insidious hostility, and certainly thought 
much more acceptable, though pregnant with glorious dangers. 

JiVhat is the use, for instance, of deprecating every day the over- 
whelming chances of a general European contest, with the spirit that 
walks abroad, and tlie minds of nations being so unsettled, if, in the 
same breath, imprecations of the most horrible kind are poured forth 
against the very umpires of such a mighty interest? You tell Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, three powers that can muster and command more 
than half the fighting men of all Europe, that ancient Poland ought to 
be restored, — that it will be so, — must be so, — sooner or later, and in 
spite of their united opposition. Do not you perceive that you cement, 
while you wish to break it asunder, the very fabric of an alliance already 
indissoluble between these grea^military governments, for it bears upon 
a common feeling, and the strongest of all feelings, that of their mutual 
jireservation ? 

We cannot help diverting ourselves, from the fearful impression of a 
threatening war, jit the simplicity of those assertors of the march of 
’intellect who affect to believe in the possibility of an everlasting peace. 
Ask the cabinets and their plenipotentiaries, without any exception, at 
^what trouble they have been to prevent war until now, year after year, 
^month after montli, and almost day after day. What mutual conces- 
sions ! what compromise between their respective agencies ! and yet^|^ 
would, by intemperance of language, hazard the produce of their^V 
some labours, and lose benefits so tediouily secured. 

“ War is the finest of human scourges,** said a wit of the first bright- 
ness, the late Prince de Ligne. Such a decision was welcome from the 
mouth of a gallant soldier ; but a clergynlan, renowned for the superior 
meekness of his temper, Abbe de Pierre, thought th^ beautiful 
scourge could be obviated for ever, and composed a very a^rcable book 
4n consequence. Unfortunately, from its appearance to this very day, 
that same book has been held in ridicule, and no wonder. War is like 
* any other epidemical disease, which returns from time to time. It may 
break out to-morrow, as it raged eighteen years ago, for about the same 
, protracted space of time. War has taken place at all times, and in all 
counlrie», ^rftl will re-appear again as before. So long as this world 
endures, will the lion roamfot prey in the desert of Africa, so long will 
murderous man thrust his steel in the bosom of his fellow-man : one 
appetite seems much more unnatural than the other, it is true, but is 
not the less implanted in the constitutioii of things, and is as little 
.capable of being eradicated. 
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ON TH8 EXPEDIENCY OF IMMEDIATELY OCCUPYING EGYPT AND 

CANDIA. 

BY MAJOn J. HJTCBELT, B. F. IINATT. 

t 

« Uber Roma’s Helden Triimmer, 

Hobt ihr eurer Meiaung Thron^ 

In der Meinnag mbgt ihr schimmern, 

Die Geschichte spiicht euch Hohn." — F. Grille arzeji. 

Taking it for granted, that it is only by a knowledge of the past 
that we can learn to guide the future, the time seems to have arrived, 
when the nations of Euro{)e (and Britain, in particular) must take a 
dispassionate view of the past conduct of Russia, in order to determine 
on the line of policy best calculated to secure their independence 
against the all-grasping ambition of that gigantic power. 

History informs us, that the Macedonians first entered the Pelo- 
ponnesus as friends ; that the Romans, in like manner, made their first 
appearance on the classic soil of Greece, in the character of allies ; 
and we know, that in the last age, those entered Poland as pacificators, 
who remained to drown the independence of the country in the blood 
and tears of its oppressed and slaughtered children. As these events, 
to which a long list of minor instances of unprincipled ambition might 
be added, not only reduced migbty nations to slavery, and changed, in 
a great measure, the fate of Europe, but placed the comparatively free 
and enlightened at the mercy of the barbarian and the despot, — it may 
be as ivell, at the moment when we have seen a Russian armament in 
friendly occupation of the Dardanelles, to take a brief view of the con-g 
duct of that power since it first emerged from darkness : such a. view ^ 
lH^iid us to form some estimate of what the world has to expect from 
imiuture conduct and augmentfng force of so dangerous an empire. 

The last age saw Russia occupy Livonia, Courland, Georgia, Bes- 
sarabia, the Crimea, and part of Poland : the present has, with equal 
apathy, beheld her unprincipled seizure of Finland, the rest of Poland, 
Moldavia, and Walachia, to' say nothing of an endless number of 
Asiatic prijunces. The two priniipalities werenletained for sums that 
the Porte TOi never pay ; and several Asiatic provinces annexed to'^her 
empire, in open and direct violation of the promise made to Europe at 
the commencement of the war of 1828 , that Russia would seek no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement as the result of the contest. 

What then, let us ask, is the nextage to behold ? Or, as aggressions 
of this sort generally go on with an accelerated ratio, what is the pre- 
sent age itself still destined to behold, now that Russia is ih'cpn'.mand of 
the Dardanelles, and can bring all the re^ouFces of her migiity empire 
to bear as easily upon the south, as she formerly could upon the north of 
Europe ? The Whigs, ^hose enlightened and patriotic policy already 
induced them to despatch Mr. Adair to Petersburg, in order to assure 
the Empress Catherine that they would counteract Mr. Pitt's plan of 
seeding out an wmament to the relief of Oczakc#, whose laudable 
exertions brought about the events that led to the battle of Navarino, 
add who easily deterred the feeble and conciliating Tory Administration 
of that day from aiding the Tifrks during their death-struggle of 1829 . 
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The Whigs *, we say, will no doubt tell us, if they recollect what they told 
us when out of office, that the acquisition of Turkey must encumber, 
rather tlian strengthen ilussia ; that knowledge, which is fast spreading 
through her steppes^ will, in itself, tend to weaken her*power; that her 
ainbilion will be satisfied with the acquisition of Constantinople ; and, 
finally, that her vast and qvergrown empire must, in the end, fall to 
pieces by its own weight. 

Vain and miserable delusions! capable only of imposing on tlie 
ignorant and unreflecting, who derive their political knowledge from 
the wretched party journals, always ready, in this country, to advocate 
any cause or opinion, however worthless or contemptible. IIow the 
acquisition of some of the noblest provinces in Europe, together with 
the finest naval station in the world, should weaken a power like Russia, 
it would be difficult to show ; nor is it easy to comprehend why know- 
ledge, truly deemed synonymous with strength, every where else, must 
enfeeble the Muscovites. Equally erroneous is the assertion, for belief 
we cannot call it, that Russia must fall to pieces by the weight of her 
own greatness, and break into separate states, totally independent of 
each other, by the cfFecls of inteinal revolution. What changes cen* 
turies may bring about in the situation of Europe, or of the world at 
large, it w'ould be idle to specujate upon ; but the coward alone throws 
down his arms in despair, trusting that Providence will, some time or 
other, do justice to the cause which it was his duty to uphold, but which 
he wanted the courage to defend. There have already been many re- 
volutions in Russia: it has even been doubted whether a single Rus- 

• bi.in sovereign, since the time of Peter the Great, died of a natural 
death ; and there may, nQ doubt, be many more such revolutions. But 
they have been only so many revolution^du palais^ that have led to a 

^ change of rulers, indeed, but never occasioned any change in the ^ 
general policy of the empire, unless when they spurred on»a new Czaiv 
as in the case of the present Emperor, to fresh aggressioils 
neighbours, for the purpos^f beginning his reign wiUi all the hclai of 
victory and of conquest. ^ * • 

It is easy to perceive in the American Commonwealth the seeds of 
disunion, owing to the equal degree of# power possessed by different 
stales, .who, from a difference of situation, soil, property, and produce, 
h^e, naturally, different interests. !But in Russia, we lo^ in vain for 
, any cause capable of bringing about a Separation of the various pro- 
vinces that compose the empire. Old Russia, or Russia proper, forms 

• the nucleus of the great Russian power ; the conquered provinces are so 
*nTany attached bodies only, having no mutual interest or connexion 
with each other, beyond what they derive through the medium of Russia 
itself. J^o concert in shaking o^ the yoke is therefore to be expected 
from tlieSi ; and they ate, individually, as we have lately seen in the 
melancholy case of Poland, far too weak to make head against the 
whole Russian power. This is saying nothing of the amalgamation 
tliat, owing to the prudent conduct oS the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, is 

• constantly going on between the inhabitants of the different provinces. 

' The natives of ^he countries that have been lo^g ||^dued are already 

zealous Russians. • * 

* Tbs Whigs, since their accession to power, have compleitely changed their ^ote 
on this point, as well as on many others. They now abuse Russia with might and 
main, simply because the Government of that oountry very wisely opposes the march 
of revolution, 

• • \ 
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As to the Muscovites being satisfied with the acquisition of Turkey, 
when that long-anticipated robbery shall have been effected, let us ask 
when w&s ambition, and above all, the ambition of conquest, ever yet 
satisfied ? Th^ love of conquest is an “ appetite that grows with what 
it feeds upon,** whether in republics or in monarchies. 

Indolent and unwarlike sovereigns have pometimes, indeed, kept mo- 
narchical states at rest; yet is the accession of a young prince, ambi- 
tious of military fame, a pretty sure signal of strife : whilst no republic 
has ever remained quiet within arm's-length of an adversary who could 
be assailed with the least prospect of success. On what ground are we 
then to suppose that Russia, the most ambitious power the world Jias 
beheld since the fall of the Roman empire, is to constitute an exception ? 
If we cannot discover the ^lightest ground for expecting she will prove 
ah exception, then, bearing in mind her lor^ course of aggression, let 
us ask, what has Europe to expect from that formidable and gigantic 
power ? If we say peace and good will alone, we cannot assign the 
shadow of a reason tor our assertion. If, on the contrary, we say that 
the world has only insult, oppression, and ultimate subjugation to expect 
at her hands, then we liave, nut only the conduct of Russia herself, but 
every page of human history, from its earliest records down to the 
friendly occupation of Constantinople,^ to bear us out, Thucydides 
makes tlie ambassadors of Athens say to the people of Milo, 

** *Hyai/iUfa‘a ro rt h7ov fo av^PM^ilev rt 
S/os v<ra (pvfftus kvayKMStSf cv ay xgarji 

That is, of the gods, we think as others ; and of men, wc believe that, 
by a law of nature, they will every where reign over those whom they 
are strong enough to subdue." And who shall contradict such an au- 
thority, supported as it is by tRe history of more tlian twenty centuries i 
that liave elapsed since the words were written? True it is that we 
very modestly term the age in which we live the age of intellect /;«/• 
excellence ^ — that we shut our eyes to th#wisdom handed down to us by 
preceding generations, whenever it tells l%ainst any of the favourite 
theories of the clajs or against the rallying party-phrases that now 
become established maxims bv the mere force of repetition, and by tlie 
aid of invectives, so liberally^ heaped upon those who attempt to. expose 
the poor topancy and wretched sophistry so **generally contain etl' in 
these shall" sentences. And where, after all, is the great moral or 
^ political truth that we ’liave discovered, or the influence of which we 
have extended ? What is the nanre that this boasted age can add to 
the list of warriors, statesmen, and philosophers, — the great thinkers-of 
the human race, — men whe^e vigour of intellect has shed light on the 
character, destiny, and relative position of man, as well as on many of 
the hidden mysteries of nature; anfl whg, Jliy giving us bo' high a 
standard of the reach of thought, have enabled lis easily to measure 
the pretensions of ordinary littleness ? Forgetful, also, of the natural 
progress of knowledge, and, al^ve all, of the ])rogress of the me- 
chanical sciences, we boast of our knowledge as if it was exclusively- 
due to our ovvn emtions, — -thus overlooking the accumulated informa- 
tioit we^inherited.# It Is as if the miserable insect that builds along llie 

upper ridges of the coral-reef were to claim, as its own work, the whole 
m ' ‘ * 


* Thucydides lib. v. 
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’ of the mighty mass, raised in the course of ages by the labour of mil- 
lions of millions of its fellow worms from the fathomless depths of the 
ocean. 

• Some have been deceived into a belief that Russfiliiis not fi very 
formidable military power, because she occasionally brought but small 
armies into the field when cgntending against the Turks. Evil-boding 
belief, fraught with future disaster ; for, to undervalue an adversary's 
force, proves but too often the certain forerunner of defeat. Such delu- 
sions generally originate in that species of mental cowardice which 
makes us undervalue danger when distant, as an excuse for not pre- 
parptig against its approach ; and, ultimately, leads us to exaggerate the 
same danger when near, as an apology for ready and immediate sub- 
mission. Russia is rich in men, and rich ^enough in means to arm 
and equip them ; but she is^not rich enough in money to support, at her 
own expense, large armies engaged in distant expeditions. Russia has 
an army of 700,000 men, regulars and irregulars, (called 1,100,000) 
always at lier disposal. How many of these can be brought into the 
field, must, of course, depend upon circumstances. In Turkey, and in 
Asiatic countries to the eastward of her own frontier, where the war 
must be carried on by the aid of resources sent from her own territory, 
she is comparatively weak, and, that weakness naturally augments m 
proportion to the distance at which operations must be carried on. Her 
strength lies in Europe^ to the westward of her own fiontier, in 
wealthy countries, where war can be made to support the war ; and her 
power, which is but an unsubstantial shadow on the Indus, is tre- 
mendous from the Vistula to the very shores of the Tagus. The Rus- 
sian soldier possesses no great energy, activity, or individual intelli- 
gence, and wants, indeed, all the higher warlike qualities ; but lie is 
^ blindly obedient to his chiefs, and has enough of steadiness and passive 
courage to make a good tactical soldier, that is, a good walking-target 
and shooting-machine. 

The modern system of tactfts seems almost to have beeq devised 
for the benefit of Russia, sb well is it luited to the character of her 
])eople. The Russian cavalry, though well-mounted, is but indifferent, 
because, in' the cavalry, much depends upon the individual spirit and 
energy of the soldier,— ^qualities in which, ’besides being bad horsemen, 
the* Russians are deficient. They never ventured to face Ibe Turkish 
cavalry till the Moslems had been drilled down Ao the level of modern 
tactics, by the aid of French and Italian officers. The Russian 
•infantry, on the other hand, is firm under fire, and always maintained, 
if not a 8 ucces 3 ful, at least an honourable contest against the best of 
Napoleon's troops. It was only when the old Janizaries got in among 
them, sv^prd 4n hand, that the pipe-cla}^ tacticians, who wished to retain 
their heads* wisely resortei to the use of their heels, instead of resorting 
to the use of modern arms. Tiie Russian artillery is very numerous, and 
in good order ; though most English officers think the horses rather slight 
for the work they have to perform. In the allied army, the officers of this 
mrtillery, as well as those of the engineer and quarter-master-geiierars 
’department, were considered as more pedantic thag scientific, — on what 
exact grounds, we pretend not to know. Of the men, generally, it m'ay 
be said.^that they are neither 'strong nor hardy, in proportion to thgir 
size ; for the numbers who perished from sickness and fatigue, in some 
of the Moldavian campaigns, were, accefirding to Manstein and other 
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respectable writers who had opportunities of judging, almost incredible. 
A Russian military hospital is in general but the first step towards “ a 
cool, cool grave.*' The supplies of every kind furnished to the soldiers 
are wi^tclied jfcnd boundless corruption is the order of the day in every 
department of their military^dministration. But numbers, system, and 
obedience make up, in a great measure, for these defects ; and in 1815, 
we saw nearly 200,000 Russians, of whom 28,000 were Rivalry, with 
300 pieces of artillery, all in the most perfect state of discipline and 
equipment, paraded before the assembled kings, princes, and ministers 
of Europe on the plains of Vertus. The spectacle should have made 
more impression tlian it seems to have done. For though Russia -was 
then aided by British subsidies, it was still at tlie end of a three-years* 
war, that had ruined her resources, laid waste the central provinces of 
her empire, and caused her capital to be^ destroyed ; losses that na- 
turally very much outweighed all the assistance we could afford. When 
the Muscovites shall be in actual jmssession of Constantinople, they 
will be able, by means of the rivers that descend from the heart of 
their dominions into the Black Sea, to collect all their forces, in })orrect 
security, along the shores of the Dardanelles, in order to hurl them, 
whenever it may suit their convenience, against the soulliern countries 
of Europe, 

Public cowardice and private avarice, — the first resulting, as a natural 
consequence, from the wide-spread influence of the last, and bolli 
forming together the leading principle of the age, and the main-spring 
of our modern policy, — made us neglect the opportunity of checking 
the growth of Russian power, first presented to us by the Turkish wai 
of 1829, and afterwards by tlie gallant stand made by the Poles in 
defence of their national freedom and independence. IJowlliese great 
errors are to be remedied, if remedied they can be, would lead to an* 
inquiry far beyond the limits of our present paper, the object of whirh 
is only to suggest the adoption of mcMures, rendered advisable by the 
attitude of Russia, as well as l^y the sitAtion and Bufferings of our own 
population. 

Britain should immediately take permanent possession of Egypt and 
the island of Candia; Little "as would be the resistance, if any, that we 
should experience in occupying these valuable countries; yet, as it 
could only be effected by employing a military force, we do not an- 
ticipate a very favourable reception for our plan, at a lime when tlie 
Very name and glitter of arms mal^e iinconquercd Britain shake tlirougli 
her hundred stales, — affording merriment alike to those wliom oui 
victories rais6d, as to those whom we subdued; for well,' indeed, 'has 
the cant of liberalism and philanthropy avenged the cause of the van- 
quished world. Can the recottis of any people furnish a do'*umenl so 
discreditable to a nation, as tfife Report of theriate,Committee^of Military 
Inquiry? 

But what, it may be asked, are the grounds on which we recommend 
a measure so completely at variance with all the reigning maxims of 
political wisdoift ? They are easily stated. The occupation of Candia 
w'ould give us a position that Completely commands the Levant, — that 
would be impregnable in our hands, — and one that affords^rom its 
httural wealth, population, and productiveness, ample resourcS in war, 
as well as openings for trade^n time of peace, Egypt, on llic other 
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I hand, would not only place at our disposal the wealth and resouroes of 
^ that unhappy countly, but would enable us to open a communication, by 
J! canal or rail-road, between the Nile and the Red Sea, so a^ to shorten the 
i road to India, and thus to bring our valuable possessions it that quarter 
to the very threshold of our European dorhinions* What, above all, is 
important a^this moment,— *the acquisition of such fertile countries 
would throw^pcn a vast field for the employment of the dormant 
capital of the country, as well as for the exertion of the repressed 
energies of our population. Let ft not be said that we have plenty of 
colonies already, for we have none lliat at present afford these 
advsmtagcs. India, independent of its being a monopoly, has its own 
capitalists and artisans. Of the West Indies it is painful to speak, 
since modern philanthropy lias ruined the white population of the islands, 
in the vain hope of improxang the blacks. Canada and Now South 
Wales afford only subsistence as a reward for the personal labour of 
those who are wealthy enough to get there ; but hold out no wide field 
for the joint exertion of capital and industry, atid this is exactly what 
the country wants. The numerous class of political reasoners, wlio 
only take what the Germans would call “ a one-sided view'* of a ques- 
tion, will, no doubt, object to the ac(juisition of additional colonies, on 
the ground, that those whicli we«alrcady possess cost us more than they 
bring in. It we look to the Chancellor of the Exchequer's budget for 
any great revenue under the head of colonies, this may at first seem to 
be the case ; but it will be much altered, if we ask what tends to 
augment so many other branches of tlie revenue? What, but colonial 
irade, has raised Glasgow and Liverpool to their present state of pro- 
speiity? Half of Cheltenham and Bath, together' tv ith a' great part of 
jlrigliton, have been built by fortunes made in the colonics. •A vast 
})roj)ortion of the villas that cover the face of the country owe their 
oiigin to the same source; and many a proud aristocratic castle has 
been saved from ruin, particulajly in Scotland, by the loving aid of some 
nabob’s daughter. The value* an Indian heiress is as well-known to 
tlie lortune-liunting mothers of the north, as to any one of the lady 
patronesses of tMfe beauty Bazaar at Alinack’s. 

ll is not the reduction of a few clerkly, soldiers, sailors, and dock- 
yaijJ labourers, that can* benefit the nation at large ; but an opening for 
exertion, and the means of obtaining a due reward for honourable toil. 
The constant call for retrenchment and reduetton, in order to obtain 
lor the people a relief from taxation, little mote than the watch-cry of 
faction,, and jt theme for ignorant sjiouters and ambitious demagogues 
to declaim about. Just economy 'in the expenditure of the public 
revenue is, no doubt, a duty on the part of Government; but everything 
like meaftupsS is not only injurious to services itself, but hurtful to 

the general prosperity of ^htf country atfwge. Taxes to the amount of 
ncaily forty millions a year have been taken off since the peace ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons have ih consequence been reduced, — some 
to the miserable pittance of half-pay or retired allowances, and others to 
.absolute penury; but who, except stock-holders antf regular stock- 
speculators, have been benefited by the mighty atiditions thus made to 
the m^fc of general poverty ? Certainly not a Single individual in 'the 
empire^f whatever class, who is forced to gain a livelihood by labour 
Or industry. ^ 
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If •you reduce a thousand men to-morrow, you not only expose those 
men arid their families to want, or comparative want, without ))ercep- 
tibly amending the condition of any living creature, but you abridge the 
comfort of some five, six, or perhaps ten thousand otlier individuals 
that will be forced to resign part of their labour or profit to these dis- 
charged men, who must naturally become competitors ^ a share in 
the general means of support. Still is the folly proceediifll and reduc- 
tion continues to be the cry, while not a single voice is raised to pro- 
pose or advocate some great national plan worthy of our former fame, 
and capable of calling forth the exertions of our people. Has Provi- 
dence endowed the natives of these islands with boundless energies : has 
it given to our arras uncontrolled command of the ocean and uncon- 
quered might on the iand^ placed us, in fact, at the head of the civilized 
world, merely in order that the wound^ inflicted by the repressed 
buoyancy of national power and individual character might furnish 
themes for the harangues of spouting patriots and whining economists? 

A few words more to prove the value of the countries it is here pro- 
posed that Britain should occupy, and we shall tiien proceed to show 
that wc have not only the might, but the right also, to take possession 
of them. 

Candia — the “ k-pZ/rev tKaro^TroXiv^** or “ Crete of the Hundred 
Cities ” Homer — is a hundred and eighty miles in length, but com- 
paratively narrow in breadth, and contains about four thousand square 
miles. It is traversed from east to west by a range of lofty hills, in the 
centre of which Ida, with all its groves and fame, rises to the height of 
seven thousand two hundred feet above the level of the sea. The pro- 
ductions of Crete were famous in the ancient world ; and many of them 
still retain their former reputation. “ Whatever grows in Crete,*’ says 
Pliny (xxv. 8), “ is far superior in quality to the same kind of produce 
raised in other countries.*' The population, that once amounted to mil- 
lions, — Homer (Od. xix. 172) calls it “ countless,** — is now estimated 
at little more than two hundred and %orty thousand inhabitants, one 
half of whom are Greeks and the other half Turks. The island has 
several fine bays and harbours, the best of wliich those of Dia 
Suda, Spinalonga, and Mirabello ; of inferior excellence, but capable 
of being improved, are those of Kania, Rettino, Setlia, and Sclino. 
The natural wealth and resources of Candia may easily be judged of by 
its ancient power and greatness, as it sent eighty ships with ter 
thousand men to the siege of Trojr. How flourishing must have been 
the country that, in so remote an age, could fit out an armament of 
this magnitude, it is needless to say.. That Crete afterwards fell from its 
higii estate, and did not share in the subsequent greatness and glory 
of Greece, was owing to the whigs and reformers of the island, who 
preached up a system of ri^-interventien ^hat naturally confined all 
the energies of the people within the narrow limits of their island. 
These enlightened statesmen also took upon themselves to reform the 
laws of Minos, and thus led the way for the Daniel O’Connells and the 
Repealers, — men who, in order to be great upon a little stage, brought 
about a separation of the states or cities, and thus handed over their 
be&utiful country to •the fury of factions, lo the rapacity (^Asiatic 
pisates, and ultimately to the chains of all-conquering Rome PP power 
as grasping as Russia, but whose ambition was gilded, if not atoned for, 
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•by the lofty courage, character, and high intellect of her people — 
qualities to which her modern rival can oppose little more than the 
cunning rapacity natural to all the branches of the Tartar race. 

• On the decline of the Roman empire, Crete, like rfany other pro- 
; vinces, was successively ravaged by Saracens and Franks. The island 
revived under the Venetians, to whom it was sold in tlie thirteenth 
century, anJUpng constitiiteci the principal soui;pe from whence that 
celebrated public derived her strength and power. It was taken by 
the Turks in 1669 ; and from its capture may be dated the downfall of 
Venice, which never recovered the blow. 

Little can here be said of Egypt, and of the adjoining countries that a 
wise*and peaceful government would soon bring under its sway. Of 
tlie alpine districts, fii which the Nile takes its/ise, not much is known ; 
but from the place where the river begins to be navigable, that is, from 
the neighbourhood of Eloe*and Elcphantina, to below Dendara, its 
banks are covered with a succession of architectural ruins that, in point 
of numbers, greatness, height of finish, and in the rock-like durability 
wliicb has enabled them to withstand the ravages of so many centuries, 
take the first rank amongst all those existing on the surface of the globe, 
giving ample proofs that they were raised by a great, wealthy, powerful, 
civilized, and united people. Herodotus tells us that when the full eleva- 
tion of the Nile gave the signaller general rejoicing, more than seven 
hundred thousand men and women might be seen sailing in barks round 
the towns and villages that, like the islands of the Cyclades, rose from the 
midst of the surrounding waters; and this was without including even 
‘ a. great part of what we now call Upper and Lower Egypt. .Why, then, 
let us ask, should not a country possessing such mighty resources, and 
forming, as it were, the connecting link between Asia and Europe, be 
again blessed with a government capable of calling those resources to 
light, by bestowing on the natives security for person and property - 
► blessings that have probably not been known on the banks of the Nifcl 
since the time of the Roman inVIision, and not to be expected from a 
Turkisli Pacha, whose reign is precarious, ftnd who, however enlightened 
he may be for Muan of his class, must necessarily oppress and grind 
down the peop^Bn order to keep up the army indispensable to the 
maintenance of bis own^sway. Mebemet 'Ali rules by the iron hand 
of pwver alone ; and is, in fact, more cordially hated by his soldiers and 
subjects than any eastern despot whose memory is, on record. His 
boasted improvements are not of a nature to outlive him ; for canals 
and manufactories must result from Knowledge, industry, and civiliza- 
tion , -and 'are ill suited to a barbarous people, inhabiting a country where 
there is neither credit, confidence, nor security for property of any 
' kind. Tlipusajids of the hundred thousand miserable wretches vvlio 
were marclftd down unclemmilitary escort to labour at tlie canal of 
Alexandria, perished from actual want and hunger during the progress 
of that boasted work, which was no sooner finished than it was again 
allowed to go to ruin, and is already, we believe, perfectly useless. Such 
ace the wonders enacted by the liberal despotism of the ]^st. 

• Wliat may be the present revenue of Egypt is difficult to say. 
Brown e|dmated the amount, at a time when a agreat part of Upper 
Egypt open rebellion against the tyranny of the Beys, at aboMi 

two millions and a half sterling annuaUy; and when the celebxated 
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H^SBan Pacha restored the country to the dorpinion of the Porte, in- 
1790', was supposed to have secured for the treasury of the Sultan an 
additional yearly revenue of four millions sterling. How much more 
mi^ht not such a country be expected to yield under a liberal and 
enlightened government, possessing, from its exterior resources, suffi- 
cient strength to be both just and equitable ? Of the inhabitants of 
Euypt about one half are called Christians, whilst the jJ||||or half are 
IVuhometans, far more tolerant than the followers of l^Wrophet arc 
generally believed to he ; and both sects equally Aixious for the pro- 
tection of an European government. By the people we should therefore 
be viewed -as friends ; and were this wealthy and productive c ountry 
once in our possession, the whole of its large revenue would necesSarily 
flow directly into the Brjtish treasury, for a \fivy stiall force would be 
sufficient for its garrison, as it is defended by seas, and by deserts even 
more difficult for modern armies to traverse than any seas whatever : 
it has, besides, only one long line of communication, the Nile, between 
its different and most distant provinces, — a line of communication, the 
command of which no foreign invader could seize until in actual pos- 
session of the country. 

Of the facility of defending Candia less need be said, as it is not 
only an island, but too large an island to be taken by a mere coup de 
main ; and we suspect that the bolflest of the French and Russian 
commanders would pause before they ventured on the task of taking sucli 
apost from the conquerors of Trafalgar, aided by ks vainqueurs des vain- 
(jucun d'AusterliU el de Borodino. We are noparticula believers in 
any great military genius displayed by llic migljty men of war of our 
time ; but we are confident that some intuitive feeling, which tlie best 
mlgljyiot perhaps like to explain, would still bring home the clear 
conviction to their breasts, tliat the world in arms miglit vainly try to 
wrest the island of Candia from the hands of the British. Ten or 
fifteen thousand men, with a few armed steam-boats on llie Nile, were 
an ample force for the protection of both countries, as the one is, in 
some sort, a shield to the other. The Ionian Islands miglit then, as 
they lire of no intrinsic value, be given to Austria. 

l*et us now proceed to show that we have tlie fuHPight to take, as 
well as the means of easily taking, possession of these countries. 
Egypt, from having long been a province of’Tiirkcy, has lately 4jeen 
wrested from that falling empire by a rebellious Pacha ; a man of great 
.talent certainly, but at the best only an enlightened barbarian, who, 
availing hitflself of the helpless 'condition to which his sovereign and 
native country were reduced by the Greek revolution and the’ unprin- 
cipled aggression of Russia, sold to them, for the means of aggrandiz- 
ing Ilia own power# the aid of the province he had beep appointed to < 
govern for the general benefit of the epipire at large. Tiius, he first 
added Candia, then Cyprus, and lastly all Cilicia. and Syria to his 
domiitions ; and want of powor alone prevented him from lately dethron- 
ing Ids forq^er sovereign and benefactor. 

To despoil the spoiler, and to deprive such a man of the provinces 
acquired by treachery and falsehood, would, in itself, be no very heinous 
offence ; W the measure becomes in the highest degi;ce l^ourable 
when we know H must tend to augment the generaj^fety of 
Emropa, to fm^aed. progress of civilisation, and to confer on mil- 
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•lions llie blessings of liberty, security, and good government.. We 
aided, at tiie instigation of a few babbling liberals, to wrest Greece from 
the hands of its legitiniatfe sovereign, — a prince who was our ‘natural 
•ally, and who was already using bis best efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of his subjects. True it is, that wc called this most impolitic inter- 
ference in favour of a people who were never half so much oppressed as 
tlie Egypti^p are at ibis moment, paying a debt due by modern 
Europe to ^ ancient Greeks ; but tiie true philanthropist asks only 
nhat is the suffering to he relieved, and not who were the ancestors of 
the suSferer ? Of the debt supposed to have been due by the ancient 
Greeks to tlie more ancient Egyptians, we say notljing, tliougli the 
])lea* would be as valid in the present as it was in the former case. 
Those only for whom the history of Greece, closes with the battle of 
Leucopetra and the destruction of Corinth, can be so ignorant as to 
suppose tlic modern Sclavonic inhabitants of that country the descend- 
ants of the Hellenes. But, leaving it to Whigs, if able, to read Pro- 
fessor Eallmereyer’s history of the Morea, and then to blush, if blubli 
they can, for their harangues in favour of the so-called Hellenes, we 
bliall merely say, that as Britain deeply injured her own interests by 
interfering in the affairs of Greece, without in the slightest degree for- 
warding the cause of humanity, wc trust she will no'w forward her own 
interests as well as that of human nature, by bringing Candia and 
Egypt again within the pale of civilization. 

\Ve now proceed to show the facility with which these countries may 
be taken possession of. Much has lately been said about the veteran 
army of Egypt, trained by French officers to European tactics, and 
flushed with recent victory and conquest. All this sounds, no doubt, 
mighty well, and is admirably adapted to impose upon a generation 
that is influenced by sound alone in its most important decisions; 
being, in the mass, too im])atient of labour to enter into any serious 
invesligation, or too vain of the fancied knowledge flatjpringly bj|^ 
falsely ascribed to it by sycophant demagogues, ever to doubt the 
accuracy of any opinion it may once^iave taken up or repeated. 
Logic, which in^e ancient world, when men could reason, was deemed 
tlie foundation W all knowledge, seems totally unknown to the boasted 
schoolmaster of the ag^ of intellect ; so that the little information he 
conveys tends only to render his disciples })ert and presuming like half- 
instructed Bchool-boys, who neither know how to •use nor how to apply 
the crude and undigested particles of learning they may happen to have 
kcijuircd. The present Egyptian army is composed of meff of different 
sects and races, all hating each other far more than tliey hate any 
exterior enemy against whom they could be brought to contend The 
hostility between the Turks and the Arabs is well known ; and both 
aie alike drffacled and disliked J>y the Copts and otJjer (so-called) Chris- 
tians ; whilst the Negro h in every situation nothing better than a 
slave. The modern Egyptians were besides always unwarlike, and con- 
stantly ruled by foreign soldiere — ^Turks, Albanians, or Mamelukes ; 
and society in Egypt cannot now furnish officers sufficient for keeping 
dp the discipline of armies trained on tactical pynciples. European 
disciplin^equires a class of individuals possessing^ a sufficient quantity 
of kiio^^ge, together with so much sense of honour, or so much pr(^- 
fessional oppUcation in pursuit of promotion, as shall fit them for con*' 
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the links of that chain of organization which binds the whole 
mjE^of an army together, and makes the entire body act at the bidding 
of Its. chief, like a single piece of perfect machinery; such a class of 
individual^ can* be taken from the middling and educated ranks of 
society only ; and in Egypt, as in the other countries of the East, there 
is of course no such class, there are only^ lords and slaves. Nor can 
•this deficiency be supplied by European adventurers — |pn ignorant 
alike of the language, manners, and customs of the natives^nd ranking, 
from their conduct and character, far too low in general estimation to 
be obeyed and looked up to by tlieir soldiers. European discipline 
also requires from the men who are to. act under its rules certain quali- 
ties and conditions not to be found in the present natives of Egypt. 
There must be mucli passive courage, added to confidence in their science, 
their officers, and their government ; and there must be also some 
natural energy of character which shall en'hble men to hear up against 
the depressing part of the European system, which, so far from making 
men expert in the use of arms, deprives tliem of any skill they may 
naturally possess and merely teaches them to act together. They must 
resign all individual confidence in themselves, and trust implicilly in 
their unknown superiors, and in the equally unknown science of war 
under which they are to act. And can men who are more than lialf 
barbarians be expected to do this, when not kept together by efficient 
and trustworthy officers — colonels, captains, and subalterns, or what 
the French would call de hons cadres / Their previous victories prove 
nothing against our assertion : it was not difficult for soldiers who 
merely acted together to disperse the rabble armies of Syiian pachas, 
more favourably inclined towards the usurping rebel than towards their 
lawful sovereign. It was still easier to rout the plundering bands of 
Grecian pelicari, who, on the soil of the “ unforgotten brave,” astoimdi d 
tlie world by excesses of cowardice of which human iiatuie had befoio 
deemed utterly incapable. The conquerors of such feeble enemies 
are not, on The strength of these victories, to be opposed to the soldiers 
of England ; and the fact that all who know anything uf the 
Egyptian army, of the character of the Orientals in general, and of tlie 
effects of European discipline, are fully convinced that these half- 
starved, half-clothed warriorS of Egypt will disgerse of their owp accoid, 
on the first appearance of an European force. The Turks of Roumelia 
and Anatolia are avowedly men of distinguished personal bravery, and 
many of the sallant blows they struck, when fighting in their own wild 
manner, ampy prove the feebleness of modern tactics. Yet these men, 
when tactically trained, became, in. 1828-29, the laughing-stock of tlioir 
enemies ; whilst some of the irregular hands performed actions deserv- 
ing the highest praise and admiratbn. Let it not he tlipught that the 
troops who defeated our small force at Rosetta, in 1807, were the disci- 
plined soldiers of whom we have been speaking: they were, on the 
contrary, mercenary Albanians — ^men who, for good pay, occasionally 
perform^,, in their own way, no indifferent service ; and who were 
aided in their attack on the British by some of those formidable Turkish 
horsemen, who, thaijks to French officers and modern tactics, are now 
totally extinct, as th© utmost that a modern Turkish horsetn^ can do 
i^ by the aid of the mane, to retain his seat in the saddie^lIKt must 
^Isctbe added that Ae Biriiish .were, on these occasions, led in a manner 
that rendered their defeats iutvitable. * 
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Possibly it will be urged, that so bold and decisive a maadurd 
one here proposed, must, if carried into effect, excite the 
jealousy of France and Russia, and ultimately, perhaps, plunge the 
Country and Europe into all the horrors of a general wax. No dbiibt, 
such things may be said, for what is not said in these timesj But 
without at present waiting to ask why Britain should stop short jp any^ 
career of grilt and noble aggrandizement, merely because it may pos-' 
sibly be displeasing to the Autocrat on the one side, or the citizen Kiifg 
on the other, it may be safely asserted, that we should, after all, have 
little beyond a few diplomatic notes to fear, and those, more probably, 
of a, complimentary than of a threatening nature. France, standing 
alone on the Continent, more in a position of hostility than of friendship 
towards the other great states, may, if deprived of our aid, be con- 
sidered as nearly powerless ip Europe ; and it is, besides, her interest 
to keep on good terms with this country, as she has more to hope than 
to appi^end from us ; for it is neither our interest, nor can it be our 
wish, w injure her: a proposition that every Jo/i Frmgois will, no 
doubt, think himself patriotically bound to dispute, but which is, never- 
theless, self-evident to all men of ordinary capacity on this side of the 
Channel. 

France, by engaging in a contest with Great Britain, could drive us 
neither from Candia nor from Egypt, but would assuredly call our 
attention to the slight breach of promise of which she has been guilty 
in retaining Algiers. France would also lose her colonies, her ship- 
ping, her commerce, and the millions she annually derives from the 
folly of our unpatriotic absentees : 4nd what is more, the French have 
no longer any wish to encounter the British either in the field or on the 
ocean ; and surely, if they are satisfied, we have no reason to complain. 
As to the annexation of Belgium, it will not be immediately attempted 
in the face of the military power of Austria and Prussia, both very 
' different adversaries now from what ihey formerly were, and faX toU 
formidable to be provoked about the nominal annexation of a mere 
dependent province ; that the first continental disturbance which shall 
embroil the northern powers will incorporate with the French empire as 
a matter of course. In taking up a position with a view to bridle the 
power of Russia, we should rather expect to be aided than thwarted 
by Ffance, as it is as much her object as ours to curb the giant of the 
north ; and as to Austria and Prussia, we may be certain of their good 
will, for we should, in fact, be playing^their game as well as our own. 

• That Russia will not evince any particular satisfaction on seeing 
Britain make the acquisition of such .valuable provinces may be pretty 
safely taken for granted ; and, as far as a few politely threatening diplo- 
matic note# go^he will certainly do her best to dislodge us ; but beyond 
paper pellets, she neither v41l aior can venture, and for the best reason 
in the world, — she has no navy capable of contending with us on the 
ocean, and as to marching a m^ern Russian army into Egypt, it is as 
much out of the question as marching such an army to India. Bdt 
then we shall be told that, in order to counteract our aggression, Russia 
\Vlll immediately take possession of Constantinople the Dardanelles. 

On what frinciple Russia, which, by the terms imposed on Turkey affeV 
the war (#1829, broke the faith and honour she had pledged in the 
of Europe, and has besides been guilty of *80 many acts of aggrandise* 
t!?S, JouaN, No, 62; Jan, 1834. * n 
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iiient, could object to our occupying Eiryi>t and Candia, we sliall not 
stop to inquire, well knowing how little Muscovite rulers allow such 
trifles as right ^or justice to interfere with the attaiuuient of any iioliticul 
objeifft they may have in view ; it would therefore only be a (jiu'htum oi 
expediency witli the Autocrat’s government, and it seems that it is not 
yet expedient for Russia to take possespion of Constantinople, or we 
shouifl not just now have had the satisfaction of seeing her withdraw 
her troops from the shores of the Bosphorus. 

That Russia will reoccupy Turkey as soon as she finds herself strong 
enough to conquer and retain the country is, and long has been, per- 
fectly clear to everjTman of ordinary capacity in Eurojie ; nor will she 
Vrait till we may furnish her with a pretext for so doing, as the Ihissiiin 
government has always^a hundred good reasons for going to war with 
Turkey ready at hand ; and their declaration in 1828 show s, that they 
are not very particular about the clioice. Russia will therefore altpm])t 
the conquest of Turkey whenever it suits her own time. Bj^uielly 
sitting down with our hands across, and using our most Iiberflrpndea- 
vours to extinguish all the military feelings and aspirations of the llrilish 
people, we shall certainly not retard the flight of her eagles towards 
the Hellespont; but by assuming, on the otlier hand, .a sliong jjosition 
in the Levanti we may so far diminish tlie value of tlie anticipated con- 
quest, and render the achievement itself altogether so diflicult as to 
place thp attempt beyond the sphere oT immediate sp(‘culation. If, in 
1829, there had been a strong British force stationctl in Candia, to say 
nothing of its being backed by all the resources of Egypt, Diehils li 
would not, without our permission, have advanced to Adrianojile ; nor 
would Ibrahim Pacha have lately ventured to Smyrna without our con- 
sent ; as Candia is a post from whence all the coasts, ports, and lines 
of communication in the Levant may be easily and successfully as- 
sailed. 

f It is not unusual for newspaper writers, as well as for the numerous 
class of liberal rhetoricians who derive their political knowledge fiom 
tbase oracles of modern wisdom, to assert that Britain can at any tini(‘ 
sway the policy of Russia, or intimidate that power, by merely sending 
a fleet to the Baltic for the' purpose of blockading her ports and destroy - 
ing her maritime towns. This assertion is not only in the highest degree 
erroneous, 'but extremely dangerous, because it may, from cohstant 
repetition, be believed by the sort of men we sometimes sec at the licad 
of affairs, and ultimately perhaps acted upon, though certain to be 
attended with loss and disaster. In the present state of artillery, no 
fleet, however numerous, can effect anything against w’ell constructed 
forts and land batteries ; and for this simple reason, that every shot 
which strikes a ship must, to say nothing of rod-]jot shot, do some mis- 
chief ; whereas, hundreds of shots may be fired by the floating and 
unsteady artillery of a fleet, witfiout hitting the object aimed at, and 
hundreds of shot may even strike a fort or battery witliout, in the slight- 
esl degree, injuring its defences. The wiiter of this article has el«e- 
where shown- how imperceptible was the effect produced by the fire ol 
eight sail of the line against the ivorks of flushing, and has related, lu 
illustration of the same subject, tlie fruitiest^ attempt made a French 
, 80-giin ship to silence or dismount a single British howitzer placed en 
harbeite in an open^hattery on the banks of the Scheldt. Fieets^ay 
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’tlcstroy a few feeble or temporary works, ami may possibly unroof the 
liouses of ill-fortified second rate towns ; but all places of importance 
are secure against sucli attacks, or may easily, by a week’s labour, be 
^ut in a state of defence capable of resisting the strongest naval atta- 
in ent. 


No European town was successfully attacked by fleets during the 
whole of the last war ; and the severe loss inflicted by unskilful Turks 
and Arabs upon [iord Exniouih’s fleet at Algiers shows how hopeless 
such attacks would be if directed against skilful adversaries. As to 
nit re blockades, if we could ever be expected to acquire wisdom by 
('xperience, W(‘ might lung since have learned, from our endless block- 
;ulcs*of the Frcncli and American* ports, that no powerful country can 
ever be forced to yield any jioiutof real national importaikce by so feeble 
a inode of warfare. The lords of the ocean must, if they know how ^ 
use tbeir power, become, to if certain extent, the lords of the laud alsff 
because every part of a maritime country is open to whatever bold and 
vigorous attacks may be dirccU'd against it by those who command on 
the sea ; — it is the cbamjiion, armed in proof, dijperately aiming his 
blows at a naked adversary. 

It is a good deal the fashion in the present day, to shrink back with 
something hkc pious horror from the bare allusion to any possibility of 
war. Ready as we are to do full* justice to the generous and humane 
h'elings of the many, whose hearts naturally bleed at the prospect of 
any further suffering being added to the mighty mass of woe that 
already afllicts our species, vve arc nevertheless forced to say, that there 
Ls too often a great deal of cant, hypocrisy, ignorance, and a low spirit 
of avarice concealed undyr all tliis pretended philanthropy. The heart- 
less creditor who drives entire families to ruin and dishonour by the 
iinprihoimicnt of the fatlier or brother that maintained them ; the ava- 
ricious landlord, who, under the pretence of improving the country, 
gives up to sheep the soil that supported men, and forces hundreds 
clansmen and tenajits from their native glens, in order to augment 
his own rents ; the tyrant manufacturer w4io fattens on the health-and- 
life-destroying labour of children ; the cruel father that rears up his 
oll’spring to vice and dishonour ; the coarse and brutal husband, the 
terror ol\ liis home, are all loud declairaers against war. The callous 
seducer of innocence, who, when desire is gratified, abandons the vic- 
tim of his falsehood, her that loved him and confided in him, to a fate 
mure horrible than any other resulting from human crimes and passion, 
tind one that too often transforms to fiends those whom nature had 


endowed with almost angelic beauty and goodness ; the harpy of the 
law who fosters the seeds of mischief and jirospers on the encouraged 
vices of his victims ; the envious slanderer, before whose breath virtue 
mourns and beauty fadcs,^as fade the flowers before the pestiferous 
breath of the simoon — all shudder, of course, with virtuous indignation 
at the bare thought of a sword being drawn in honourable hostility, 
whilst they constantly occasion, by mere cold-hearted selfishness, more 
r('al suffering than is ever inflicted by the fiery, but pa^sing^ blast of war. 
• A war of unjust aggression is, no doubt, a crime of the greatest 
niagnilucfe, because, independently of the injustice of the act itself, Jt 
leads to deeds of violence not to be (ienied or forgotten by those who 
actors or suilerers in such scenes ; least of all by one, who, like th^ 
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writer of this paper, witnessed the ravages committed by the French 
army of Portugal under Massena in 1811. Deserted towns, villages in 
flames, women, children, citizens and peasants, accompanied by a 
melafncholy train of the aged and infirm of both sexes, and all flying 
from their ruined homes, and seeking protection for themselves and 
their little property in the rear of friendly .armies, or in the dark rcccbses 
of rocks and forests ; the naked, bloated and unburicd cor])ses of the 
slain ; the young, the beautiful, the brave, struck down or mutilated, in 
the very pride of hope ; and, above all, the appalling wounds, so often 
inflicted by the cowardly and accursed arms of the moderns, arc siglits 
fearfully well calculated to impress themselves on the minds o^‘ the 
beholders, and to furnish subjects for descriptions and ])icturcs far more 
vivid and striKing than the more frequent, but not less acute, though 
llpss romantic, sufferings of cvery-day In war, the greatest quaii- 
Wty of suffering is of a bodily nature, and falls mostly upon the soldiers, 
who are not only in the prime of life, and most capable of enclure- 
ment, but whose bn^es are, to a certain extent, hardened by the habit 
that military men ^fcturally fall into, of contemplating the chances of 
wounds and mutilation. The injuries inflicted on the peaceful are com- 
paratively of rare occurrence. And what arc bodily sufferings when 
compared to mental anguish ? or what is the pain suffered by the brave 
from the wounds received in manly and honourable fight, compared to 
the sorrows every day heaped upon the generous and the good m times 
of profound peace ? What are lacerated limbs compared to the broken- 
hearted despair of the virtuous, when mourning o\iGV the loss and ruin 
of those whom they loved ? The crimes and cruelties committed befon^ 
the melancholy cargo of the Amphitrite could.be completed must have 
called forth more tears of anguish than were shed lor all tlie blood spilt 
on the plains of Waterloo. 

We shall not stop to repeat here what we have stated elsewhere, for 
the purpose of showing how war tends to purify and invigorate the 
political, as the fiery tornado refreshes and cleanses, the natural atmos- 
phere ; at present it is suflictent to say, that, along with its evils, war 
calls forth and holds up to admiration and imitation all the courage*, 
energy, and high spirit of enterprise of which our nature is capable, and 
awakens in the breast of ftien a generous sy^npathy for the sufferings 
of others, — qualities, that the dark and mole-like crimes of peace con- 
stantly tend to crush and destroy. Wc have seen war in its most sa\ age^ 
form, a form in which we hope it will never be beheld again ; but wc 
have no hesitation in declaring, that we witnessed, during its progress^ 
more generosity, kindliness of feejing, readiness to assist in peril -aTid 
to relieve in difficulty, displayed by the humble soldiers of the regiment 
in whicli we served, than we have ever seen practised by either higli 
or low during the many years of peace tba^ have followed. AVar too 
often concentrates nn one point or line, and brings at once conspicu- 
ously to view, 'a great and afflicting mass of sorrow and distress ; but 
without saying a tvord of the benefits it has conferred on mankind, we 
can easily assart, titat it adds nothing in actual amount to the heavy 
load of human sufileiing. Let us hear no more, therefore, of tlie un- 
manly whining sure be set up at the bare mention of any en 
that the ignorant fears of stock-jobbing avarice can magnify 
cau9e Qf certain war. « 
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Povcr^ is the great cause of crime in this country, a cause that our 
feeble and penurious policy is constantly augmenting by impolitic re- 
ductions, and by blocking up all outlets to national and individual exer- 
tion. Where are the splendid colonics of Java, Martiniqu'e, Guadafcupe, 
and Surinam ? Given up to enrich jealous rivals. Where are the thou- 
sands of gallant men who captured and helped to retain those valuable 
possessions ? Thrown in poverty on the countty, and forced to augment 
the mass of labour constantly brought to an unprofitable market. Pro- 
vidence has given us the command of the ocean, in order tliat we might 
s(‘ek, beyond its waves, for wider fields of action tlian any now allbrded 
witliin llio narrow limits of our islands, and the fault is our own if we 
do not make use of the power; for wherever the Jiritish flag can be 
planted with honour and advantage to oursclvei?^ and with general benefit 
to men, there it should bo made to wave. ^ 

AVe have here stated, more briefly than with justice to the subject 
sliould have been done, not only tlie grounds which induce us to recom- 
mend tlie immediate occupation of Egypt and Ganglia, but have shown 
also the little weight to be placed on the arguments likely to be urged 
against our proposal. It is surely lime to shake olf the trammels that 
the mean and cowardly spirit of avarice lias so long imposed upon the 
best energies of the country, and jLo return to Pritish sentiments and 
feelings, and, if it must be so, even to Pritish prejudices. Let us, at 
least, take national honour, power, and glory for the guiding stars of our 
])olicy, instead of being constantly. influenced by a “ thirst for gold, the 
beggar’s vice, wliich can but overwhelm ihe meanest hearts.” Let us 
(hi our best again to place the means of comfort within the reach of our 
labouring population, instead of feeding them on the theories of moun- 
tebank legislators, and on the doctrines of political economists, whose 
n7icrring principles have peopled workhouses and unhealthy manufacto- 
ries, and levelled to the ground the cottage of the English peasant, the 
•most beautiful structure ever raised by the hand of man. 

Since the war closed, we have heard nothing but the cry of reduction, 
as if a diminution of taxation was in itsel? an actual augmentation of 
national wealth, instead of being, as it is, a mere transfer of money from 
the tax-payer (and every man in the country is, according to his means, a 
tax payer) to the tax-receiver. A diminution "of taxes, that should leave 
the amount reduced in the 'pocket of tlie payer without, at the same lime, 
diininibhing the income ot the tax-receiver, would, no doubt, be a dis- 
iRu t and very pleasant augmentation of wealth ; hut a reduction that 
must deprive one set of persons, inostiy of the poorer classes, of the 
\\ho.le.or part of their revenue, in order that the money may remain in 
tlie pockets of indi\iduals who are generally in far better circumstances, 
•is already a very^diflerent affair, for its only certain result is to augment 
the iiunibcr*ol> the poor for tl)^ ^ood of lhe#icli. ]n a country like this, 
where the constant tendency ot wealth is to run to masses instead of 
dividing ; where there are so many persons of boundless fortune ; and 
where the aflliient, to say nothing of the prospering, are so numerous, 
whilst the ]) 0 ()r and actually destitute may, on the other hand, be 
ccMintcd by millions ; where tlie chasm between the poor and wealthy 
classes is so dangerous and so wide, taxation, even tp a high amount, i« 
a bdne/it rather than an evil, for, if well regulated, it eliould take from^ 
tl^H^Jthy in order to give to the iion-wealfiiy, not, of course, as miscr-i 
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able alms, but in the shape of pay, salary, and reward, for screes ren- 
dered to the state for the benefit of the community at larf>e. It must 
always be fairly understood, that the salaries and rewards thus given to 
puhlid servants and functionaries, are their rightful share of the general 
wealth of the country, as such wealth can only be raised and collected 
by their aid and under their protection. Xhe number of persons to be so 
employed must, of cours^, be regulated by the Government according 
to the wants and means of the state; but were you, on the strength of 
this right, to disband a sufficient number of soldiers, sailors, clerks, and 
dock-yard labourers to enable you to repeal the assessed taxes to-morrow, 
there is not a single labouring man in the three kingdoms who would 
derive one perceptible grain of benefit from the measure, though thousands 
wduld be added to the number of those who already sufler from inadequate 
Aployment. Men of large fortune, who inhabit princely palaces, would 
derive benefit from such a repeal ; the wine-growers of Gascony and 
Champagne, together with the hotel-keepers of l^aris and Florence, 
where such sums of British money are so virtuously spent, would profit 
in an equal degree ; but the British poor, on whose behalf these mea- 
sures are always pleaded, would look in vain for tlieir share of tlie spoil. 
And the number of sufferers would, in the present state of the revenue, 
very far exceed the number of gainers : and Government must legislate 
not for the few, but for the many. The poor, who pay few or no taxes, 
cannot be benefited by a reduction of taxation, and reductions of esta- 
blishments naturally overwhelm them-; but the rich, who arc gainers by 
the reduction, Call for it in the name of the poor, speculative popularity- 
hunters naturally repeat the cry, and weak ministers, incapable of facing 
even the ordinary clamour raised by professed agitators, yield, step by 
step, to these demands ; thus constantly augmenting, instead of diminish- 
ing, the evil complained of. We prospered during the war, not certainly 
in consequence of the blood that was shed, nor of the gunpowder that 
was expended, but simply because there was plenty of employment and 
a fair reward for active exertion ; but British artisans and labourers ar(; 
now obliged to toil late and early, as no men under the sun ever toiled 
before, rilerely in order to obtain a precarious and scanty livelihood. 
When serving in the West Indies, we liad negroes under our cliarge, 
and can safely assert that the hardest work ever performed by slaves, in 
those colonies, is mere child's play compared to what a free-born Eng- 
lishman is now forced to go through in order to earn his bread, aiqj 
that too in time of profound peace, and under a Whig Government, 
whose accession to power was to ensure the immediate return of the 
golden age. 

It is usual for a numerods set of politicians to assert that the country 
prospered during the war, bf^cause we then monopolized the trade of the 
world, which other nations ftw share inlowg with us ; whereas the fact 
is, that our trade has been infinitely greater since the peace than it was, 
or jmssibly could be during the war, when nearly the whole of the con- 
tinent was closed against us. We had, during the war, the trade to our 
own and to our conquered colonies, to North America, not to dwell on 
the short interrup^on that took place, to the Levant, together with a 
precarious and uncertain intercourse with the Baltic and the Scandina- 
iVian peninsula. No part of this trade, except to the restored is^^s, 
has teen forfeited by the peace ; we retain, of course, the mono^^Af 
our own colonies, and have yet hardly any competition to dread 
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other coftitrles ; so that we can have sustained but little loss from the 
exertions of our rivals, whilst the countries opened since the peace take 
from us tliree times the amount of all that our war-trade with foreigners 
*was worth. These countries are Germany, Holland, Belgium, Jtaly, 
Denmark, and the South American republics. And yet, in the face of 
these acknowledged facts, foi; which parliamentary documents, tqo long 
to be inserted here, are our authority, we are constantly laying the evil 
eflects of our feeble policy to the clmrge of our diminished trade, a trade 
that is much greater than it was during tlie war, though far less profit* 
able, because all the active exertions of the countries are thrown into 
ilie siimc channels that soon get choked up when no new outlets for 
industry and enterprise are opened. Perhaps we shall be told that war 
would again deprive us of the very advantages of which we are here 
boasting ; i)Ut it is not so. for a war with France or Russia would only 
deprive us of the trade of those nations, and neither of ih^ are cus- 
tomers worth retaining, as they purchase nothing from this country. 

The people of Britain demand at the hands of their riHers employment 
and reward for exertion ; the country at large, together with all the 
nations of AVestern Europe, call loudly for protection against the further 
aegrandizement of Russia, for some decisive and vigorous step that 
shall give a promise of manly resistance to future aggression, and both 
these objects may, to a certain extent, be obtained by the measure we 
have ventured to recommend. But independently of the advantages it 
bolds out, we conf(-s8 that we are anxious to secure for our country the 
glory that would result from so bold and decided a measure. To rebuild, 
by the steady pursuits of industry, the hundred cities of Crete to call 
from llieir ruins the splendid temples of Egy^t, and to dedicate those 
magnificent structures to a purer and more lasting worship than the one 
to which they owe their origin ; — ^to carry arts, commerce, and civiliza- 
tion along the valley of the Nile into the heart of Christian Abyssinia, 
and ultimately, perhaps, into the very centre of Africa ; and lastly, to 
open a safe and short communication with India, in order to bring those 
boundless .and almost invaluable countries within the immediate reach 
of sujiport and improvement, — arc measures worthy of a free and en- 
ligli-tcned people, ready to employ, in forwarding the great cause of 
human happiness, the mjglity means placed by the hand of Providence 
at llieir disposal. The national policy of Britain should be guided by 
Uie principle of Alexander, who, according to Arrian, “ recognized no 
limits to tlie labours of high-spirited men, but the failure of adequate 
•obji'cts,” and these can certainly nof be wanting as long as the power 
of Russia remains unchecked, and wjiile Candia and Egypt continue in 
barbarism under the usurping rule of an eastern despot. 
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MILITARY EDVCATION. 

Qincquid prscipies esto brevis ; ut cito dicta 
^ , Percipiant aaitni dociles, teneantque fidelcs. 

It has been a general complaint in all countries, at the termination 
of a lospg and arduous war, that far too little use is commonly made of 
the experience gained in the various reverses and successes by which 
its progress has been marked. The returh of peace is hailed with 
such joy by those who are not engaged in the contest, and who hav(^ 
been paying dearly for its continuance, — and frequently received with 
so little interior reluctance by the bulk of the army, who have long en- 
dured the hiirdships and privations of service, without reaching the dis- 
tinctions and honours gayied by those whose fortune has enabled them 
to display their skill and courage in leading others, — that all arc apt to 
forget how few years the peace of Europe has ever lasted ; and the 
military man is disposed to neglect, in his new course of life, ilie 
preservation of lliose recollections of the jiast, which, in a profession 
where experience is beyond all value, can never be replaced. 

But ot all that is connected with the military art, there is no brancli 
that should be expected to derive so much improvement from the ex- 
perience of a long war, as the education of those who are destined 
for commissions in the army. 

In most military academics the studies are judiciously selected, but it 
sometimes happens, that the instructors do not sufficiently examine the 
aptitude of tlieir pupils for particular subjects ; and are mcVnn d to con- 
sider rather what all ought to know, than what each is capable of 
knowing well, and turning to account afterwards. Many a boy may be 
made competent to tradh a tolerably accurate map of the roads and en- 
virons of a village, who would plod in vain for whole days over the weary 
technicalities that attend the elementary study of siege fortification. 

Very tew years can he conveniently allotted for exclusively military 
instruction. The ordinary custom in England is, to place hoys at 
private schools* about the ago of eight or nine years, as a preliminary 
for their entering one of the groat public schools after two or three 
years of preparatory classical instruction. It is not here intended to 
enter upon a discussion of the merit or donierit of that exclusively 
classical education, which is the ostensible purpose of a ])ubhc school. 
We shall merely obse^-ve, that however questionable may be the neces- 
sity of a public school, lor a boy destined to tlie church or law% little 
doubt can exist, that for the army^and navy, a couple of years at Lton^ 
Westminster, Winchester, or Harrow, will be of great advantage ; -not 
so nmeh in the view of mere classical acquirement, as in the preparation 
he gains in the miniature world of a public school, fo^ what lie may 
expect hi his maturer years. At a pubjic, school, the hoy learns the 
necessity of helpfulness ; it renders him manly hi his ideas, and, above 
all, enables him to form friendships, which, as they are rontniclcd 
while the heart is yet fresh in its impressions, are not unfrequently the 
most valuable qf our after lives. 

Between the time of quitting the public school, and of his entering 
the army, it will be dt^cult to set apart more than three years for the mi- 
litary mcadeiny ; but there are so many months of vacation at the former, 
tnat, without materially infringing upon his privileges of holiday aiigj|^ 
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ment, very considerable advances may be made in history, geography, 
French, and the like, by placing these studies before him in an 
agreeable form. For instance, every boy has some turn for biography ; 

• and if he can be persuaded even to begin with the Lives of t?i^ Buc- 
caneers, it will be an opening for the history of the times and events 
whicli emboldened those hardy adventurers to form tlieir bands ; and 
will give him some desire to ascertain upon the map, the scenes of their 
conflicts, cruelties, and depredations. At the risk of appearing trivial, 
though not to those who have much considered the general subject 
belore us, we shall here, while sjieaking of the occupations of a boy 
wh^n at home in vacations, make some mention of the personal habits 
and qualifications which should be encouraged from early youth in tliose 
who are intended for a jirofession, of which the very essence is activity 
of body as well as mind. 

Buonaparte is reporicd to have said, when allusion was made to 
mililary qualifications, that the first requisite for an ofllcer was good 
Jieallh. Now, although it. would be carrying theory too far to admit of 
none but strong constitutions being fit for officers, yet so much of 
lieallh depends on management when young, that every boy intended 
for the army should, without doubt, from his earliest years, be gradually 
accustomed to manly exercises,, tending to supple the limbs and fortify 
llic constitution. Mr. Edgew’orth, in his excellent treatise, goes still 
furllier, and recommends uncertain diet, and irregular hours of rest ; but 
this is very cpieslionablc, bol\i as to inuncdiale benefit and cvenVuil 
results ; for it is always observed, iliat the uncertainty of rest and food, 
•unavoidable among children of the lower order, lias a very injurious 
etiect upon their general strength when arriving at manhood ; and a 
labourer of the most robust appearance is frequently unable to sustain 
as niucli cxliaiislion or unaccustomed hardship as persons of the upper 
classes, who have been more carefully tended in infancy, and preserved 
from privation and exposure to wet and cold. 

Since every officer vvlio attains the rank of major, ^latevcr may he 
his branch of service, is mounted in the field, a coinpcWu knowledge of 
liorsemansliip is absolutely requisite, and the younger it is gained the 
better, ft is not necessary for an officer to be a leading rider across 
country, but the management of a goodliorse, and the art of making 
the best of an inferior one, is necessary, and many an excellent officer 
Jias been lost for vwant of it. 

As a most useful personal acquisition, and one wbicb is attained with 
• equal ease and pleasure during the fears of boyhood, the knowledge of 
swimming must not be lightly pasjsed over. Exhibitions of courage 
and strength in actual bodily encounter arc of rare occurrence in 
modern ^varfare ; and in general, it is a far more imperative duty of the 
officer to ftttend to the conduct of those under his command, than to 
attempt any such proofs of his own prowess, unless on uncommon 
emergencies, — when necessary for the encourfigemcnt of his men. But 
this does not prevent opportunities of equally adventurous demonstrn- 
tions of courage and activity in other ways. The passage of the river, 
•and examination of the state of the breach at^ St. Sebastian, under 
cover of the night, by the gallant Major Snodgrass, is well-known, fmd 
could not, probably, liave been accomplished by any man who had n/)t 
lllle reliance on his knowledge of swjmming, in case bis uncertain 
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footing, when fording the tide in darkness, had happened to fail him. By 
his coolness and presence of tnind^as a swimmer, the celebrated Marshal 
Macdonald escaped at Leipsic the miserable fate of Poniatowski (who 
closedV distinguished career in the narrow and insignificant stream of 
IheElster). Not only did Macdonald preserve his own life, but he was 
mainly instrumental afterwards in xallyingr the broken remains of the 
French rear-guard, sufficiently to prevent the total annihilation of thoir 
army. Numerous instances of the same sort might be quoted, if the 
illustration of example were at all requisite to support so obvious a truth.- 

A taste for mechanical pursuits should likewise be encouraged in boy- 
hood ; but care must be taken to direct such tastes judiciously : .for 
there is a wide dilference between wasting whole hours over a turning- 
lathe, or knowing enough*of the common business of the carpenter, to 
be able to apply it to givjng directions in the construction of a tempo- 
rary bridge, or the superintendence of a working ])arly employed in 
erecting a palisade, or barricading and ])reparing a house for defence. The 
art of the engineer is a combination of many high branches of v‘«cicnce ; 
but those officers who have seen much of the eventful chances of gene- 
ral service are aware how valuable a man the most oidinary artisiin or 
mechanic, has been sometimes found on an emergency; and for an 
officer to be acquainted with any practical rudiments of mechanical arts 
may be of infinite service when regular artificers are wanting, and the 
execution of the work dependent upon his competence to direct ignorant 
anil unpractised persons*. 

The ingenious resources displayed in the defence of Matagorda, near 
Cadiz, of SL Laurent, the Antwerp outwork, and other places, by 
officers commanding small detachments, sufficiently illustrate this re- 
mark. 

It seldom happens that a campaign is gone through without recourse 
to the many expedients that have, at one time or other, been devised for 
the passage of rivers, and few subjects have attracted more attention 
from eminent n|jjitary leaders, though the vast incumbrance and tedious- 
ness of transport attending a pontoon train renders its employment 
both difficult and rare for large bodies. In tlic conduct of snuill detach- 
ments, by which the young officer has occasionally a chance of distinc- 
tion, temporary resources have often been most usefully discovered fur 
crossing streams where fording was impracticable. 

The best application of cordage and purchases witli limited mean' 
and strength is easily acquired, a^d full of entertainment for a hoy of 
any mechanical turn ; and yet so little attention has been usually be- 
stowed upon it by military men, that even in one of the best pub- 
lications of the Prussians, it is laid down as the easiest means of 
dragging a gun up a steep acclivity, to fix a stake into thegroLiid at the 
top, and to lead through a single pulley, afttaf hed to the stake, a rope, 
to which the horses are to be harnessed. Now there is not a common 
sailor who would not know that the power of the horses might be 
doubled by attaching the pulley to the gun instead of to the stake, and 
so leading the rope from the stake in the first instance, through the 
pulley, and then to the horses. 


■.* The activity and expertness shown by Major T. and liis detachment of the l4th 
Drafijbons, in hauling bdats up the creek from Lake Puntchartrain, and other o||||lb 
tions every way foreign to the ordinary duty of cuvaliy, were found peculiaily 
at a time ol great hazard aud difficulty. 
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Nothing causes greater astonishment to persons ignorant of sucli 
details, than the facility with which the artillery mount and disrtiounl 
their guns, and lift and handle those huge Weights without apparent 

• efl'ort ; yet the principles upon which it is effected are the 6impl(;rt pos- 
sible, and many an odiccr of other branches of the service may one 
day regret his deficiency in^ them. It has occurred more than once, 
that, after outworks had been carried, neither officer nor men knew how 
to turn the guns upon the enemy. I'hose wlio have witnessed what can 
be performed by parties of seamen, in hauling cannon up heights and 
precipices deemed almost inaccessible, will require no further arguments 
as to the advantages to be derived from military men being practically 
versed while young in the means by which those labours are to be 
effected. The capture of the f<<(tess of Cattaro, by the late Sir AV. 
llobte, is a striking instance of what may be performed with very small 
resources. AA'itli a party (5f 54 officers and men, and no other aid or 
machinery but what could be furnished from the S])are stores of a frigate, 
lie Micceeded, in six days, in establishing a battery on the top of the pre- 
cipice overhanging and commanding Cattaro, though it had been as- 
serted by General (iauthier, who commanded the French garrison, that 
a single gun could not be got up under six months. From the nature 
of the rock it was actually necessary to cut grooves for securing the 
tackles, yet, on the very first day, this liandful of men succeeded in 
heaving one gmi, an 18-poundcr, 400 yards up the mountain, to the 
uU(‘r a'^tonishnient and dismay of General Gauthier, who afterwards 
venled hinibelf in a truly French manner by declaring it w'as a very 

. vnmildeny yroceedins^. 

A midbhipman of three years* service would make hu|||elf master of 
(’oloncl Paisley’s system of laying bridges, in a quaffr of the time 
which that scientific officer would require for instructing a captain of 
infantry who had never heard of such terms ns balks and chesses, 
and was not aware of the first principles by which blocks and tackles 
can be employed on such occasions. 

Enough, however, has now been said upon the adftintage of encou- 
raging, as amusing occupations in boyhood, many kinds of mechanical 
pursuits, which can neither be attained so readily, nor understood bo 
practically, when laid before us as matters of dry and tedious study, in 
later years, and wc now resume the cousideration of menial improve- 
ment and education. And first, in reference to the course of instruction 

* ])uisued from actual childhood till the time of joining a regiment : wo 
, must endeavour to inculcate most forcibly, as the groundwork of a boy’s 

.education, the power and habit of steady application, not only to what 
is in itself interesting, but to the ’details of whatever he may he em- 
ployed about, however dry or tedious. Tliis habit is one of the fiibt 
requisites^for an officer. ^Unless, when first freed from the restraints of 
schools and academies, a young mjin can at o]j»ce persuade Ijiinsedf to 
face with spirit and cheerfulness the tiresome routine of military dis- 
cipline, and undertake patiently to make himself tlioroiighly acquainted 
with the business of a good company-officer, he will ^sooii find excuses 
• for passing his time in unprofitable idleness or constant pursuit of 
dissipation; he will quote the old excuse of jtidolence, and declare, 
that although he could readily undertake business of interest and ini- 
jjortance, yet, that subordina^ regimental details are but a vvastfi of 
lUpme and labour; thus disgui^g from himself that a knowledge of 
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primary elements is the only sure groundwork for more extended and 
general views. 

'*Few people have risen to eminence in any profession, without serving 
their full appren{;iceship, and in those exceptions which may be quoted 
against*this assertion, hardly an instance could probably be found of the 
void which ought to have been filled with elementary acquisitions, nut 
being a subject of subsequent inconvenience and fruitless rcorot In 
these days there is no fear of a young officer being discouraged from early 
acquaintance with his duty, by ill-timed ridicule from liis companions. 
All who know the habits of the army can a])preciate the honourable 
pride taken by the younger officers in the pcrlormance of tlieir duties ; 
hut it still must be remembered, that idleness is the bane and t(‘nq»\a- 
tion of a young officer, and the liabitpf resisting it cannot he loo early 
inculcated, llegimental dftty in time of ])cacc is often a wearisome 
task ; but the fir^jt thing to be impressed on tU* mind of a boy destined for 
the army is the necessity of passing by or neglecting no ])art ol the 
detail of whatever instruction is before him. 

The following order of the Duke of Wellington on tl)e subject of 
some subaltern officers, who had neglected interior regimental duties, 
contains an invaluable lesson for a young man enti'riiig the army : — 

“ Madrid, Aug, 17, 1S1*2. — The Commander of the Forces is always 
concerned to be under the necessity of whserving iqion the conduct of 
officers who have invariably conducted themselves welkin tin' field hut 
officers must recollect, that to perform -iheir duty vv(‘ll in the fu ld is hut 
a small part of what is rc^piircd of them ; and that ohvdiem v ia ordt r, 
regiflainly, and accuracy in the performance of duties and disc ijdinc, 
are necessary^ keep any military body together, and to enable them 
to perform a “military operation with advantage to their country, or 
service to themselves. 

It is by no means tlie province of a paper of tliis description to enter 
deeply into discussions of the early management of temjier and disjio- 
•sition ; but having thus dwelt upon the utility of habits of ap[)licaiion, 
it is proper to observe that compulsion will never give these habits, aiul 
that, unless a boy’s tastes are interested in his occiqiations and sLiulies, 
all attempts at rendering him industrious will fail. If figures and mathe- 
matics appear, after a fair es^say, to he peculiarly distasteful and iik- 
some, let other courses of study be brought into play, until lie has 
arrived at voluntary application to any one object, from which he will 
by degrees be led forward in those other c([ually necessary branches of 
study from which, at first sight, lie vyas dis})Obed to shrink. 

If wc .are correct in taking for a standard of the most advisable 
military education, the studies and •attainments wliicli experience lias 
jiroved most useful to those v\lu> have risen in the army, it is clear that 
llie usual acquirements of .an English gentleman must be the ground- 
work of all the rest. The question of general education has of late occu- 
j)ied universal attentioli, and it would be sujicrfiuous to attem])t a 


* It is recorded of an eminent character, that he was often heard to make the reflec- 
tion, that “ when he looked back upon his )miith, he did not, with hiich entire bittei- 
uess, vej^u't the hours he had passed m dissipation, for j outh was the season oi heedless 
enjoyment, and he had, from that experience, learned the advantage of prudence, and 
the had ^lonsequences of vice j but what he did deeply lament, as ii recoverubly thrown 
away, were the hums be had passed in pure aniLcomplete idleness.” 
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description of wliat a young man’s studies should be to fit him for his 
place in society as a gentleman. There is one caution, however, 
extremely advisable, namely, that it must always be borne in inind 
tliat a sound knowledge of any science is far preferable to sf loose 
smattering of many. The innumerable expedients or rather tricks 
now resorted to for smoothi\jg and abbreviating the paths of knowledge 
liavo foB^|rcd and encouraged a spirit of conceit and a tendency to 
superficial acquirement very prejudicial to the true principles of educa- 
tion. The young man who devotes an hour of his morning to skimming 
llirough a review or the last popular work, in order to display his 
alfectcd superiority by dragging into conversation the subject on which 
he *has thus employed himself, is found out much sooner than he is 
himself aware, and often exposed to ridicule»by persons who in reality 
arc far liis inferiors both in talent and knowledge, but to whose wit or 
m.ihgnity his vanity and assumption lay him open, fiut in avoiding 
tins ( iTor, it should^ be remembered that little excuse is admitted in 
society (or palj)ahle ignorance upon ordinary topics; a well-edu- 
cated man will always find his proper level; and the less he may 
eoiut display, the more will he find that his opinion is souglit and his 
j ud gment ajipreciated. 

W e now come to the consideration of the most useful line of military 
iitudies?. (reogiapliy takes the ^rst place among them. JVom the mo- 
ment a campaign commences, geography becomes the business of every 
olliccr in the army from the highest to the lowest: |Ls map is almost 
ah needful for the subaltern going on piquet with thirty men as for ibe 
g(‘iieral wlio commands his brigade. The credit of the individual officer 
and tlie safety of the whole are dependent on the authoritj^of the map*. 
J5ut is the geographical education at most academies well considered in 
respect to iiulitary ])urposes t Learning by rote the names of capitals 
ancl principal towns is almost a waste of tinie ; nor is any study of geo- 
grapliy really serviceable, but that which produces to the mind an ima- 
ginary dclineatic^ii of the localities. Pbr instance, to know that the 
])rnu*i])al livers of England arc the TlTames, Severn, and Humber, 
Avitbout being aware whether you cross the latter in going from Lin- 
colnshire to the lilast Riding of Yorkshire, or the former in travelling 
from Guildford to St. Albans, is anything bftt a competent acquaintance 
with the geography of England. Learning names by lieait only serves 
to render irksome what is in itself an agreeable .and interesting study. 
!*lace the map of France or any other country before the pupil ; desire 
]iiin to trace out the shortest road ftoni one distant town to another ; 
tell. him in so doing to prepare himself for answering, when the maj) is 
taken away, what districts, towns, and villages are to be passed through; 
what are the distances, as near as the scale enables him to cstimat(^ 
them, between the principjJ pjaces; what rivers are to' be crossed, and 
what is Ifccir general course and direction ; and a very few lessons of 
Iialf an hour in this way will give him more knowledge of the principal 
features of a country than whole days employed in conning by rote a 
hiring of names and descriptions by which no direct or paJpahle meaning 

• To the inaccuracy of a staff officer in confusing the names of two villages on the 
Scheldt, Heunie and Ileyiie, near Oudenarde, and the erroneous direction taken by^a 
large column of Trench troops in consequence of the mistake, the Duke of Vendome 
is said to have attributed, in u gieat degree, his Iftss of that celebrated battle. 
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is conveyed to his mind. The i^ethod here recommended may be 
varied, by causing liim to trace the outline and rivers of a district from 
a correct map, and then, laying it aside, fill up his sketch by entering 
the to\ims according tp the best of his recollection, and, when completed, 
comparing his per^mance with the original. 

, TnC%pll-knowh passage of Sterne on military geography is so full of 
that its introduction will be pardono<l : — m 

** As for geography, Trim, (said my uncle Toby,) His of absolute use 
to a soldier: he must be acquainted intimately with every country and 
its boundaries where his profession carries him ; he sliould know every 
town, and city, and village, and hamlet, with the canals, the roads, and 
hollow ways whipb lead jup to them. There is not a river or rivulet ho 
passes, Trim, but he shou|d he able at first sight to tell thee what is its 
name ; in what mountains it takes its rise; what is its course ; how far 
it is navigable ; where fordable — where ndl ; lie should know the f(‘r- 
lility of every valley as well as the hind wlio }doughs it ; and be ablo to 
describe, or, if it is required, to give ibee an exact map of all the ])laiiis 
and defiles, the forts, the acclivities, the woods, and morasses, ihiough 
and by which his army is to march; he should know tluMr jiroduco, 
their plants, their minerals, their waters, their animals, their sca^uns, 
thoif climates, their heat and cold, their inhabitants, their customs, then- 
language, their policy, and even their^-cligion ! Is it else to be con- 
ceived, corpoi*^], (continued my uncle Toby, rising up in his sentry- 
box, as he begmLto warm in this jmrt of his discourse,) liow IMailbo- 
rough could haw marched his army from the banks of the Macs to 
Jielburg ; from Belburg to Kelpenord — (here the corjioral could sit nc' 
longer) — frpjgi Kelpenord, Trim, to Kalsaken , from Kalsaken to 
NcMidorf; from Neudorf to Landeiibourg ; from Landeiibourg to Mil- 
dcnlieim ; from Mildenheim to Elchingen ; from Elchuigen to Gingcn ; 
from Gingcn to Balme^pchofl'en ; from Balmerchofl'en to Skellenbourg, 
where he broke in upon the enemy's works, forced his passage over tiie 
Danube, crossed the Lech, pushed on liis troops into the heart of the 
empire ; marching at the head of them, through Friburg, Hokenwert, 
and Schonwell, to tlie plains of Blenheim and lloclistet i Great as he 
was, corporal, he could not liave advanced a step, or made one single 
day's march, without the aid of geography.’* 

Some branches of military drawing are so much connected with geo- 
grapliy, that they arejiardly separable subjects; and it is believed that 
the art is no where carried to greater perfection than in some of our 
Institutions, where the system pursued is the result of the best opinions 
that could be collected after the experience of the late wars. Formerly 
there was certainly much lime expended upon overstrained neatness of 
execution, and the fastidious management of Indian ink and drawing- 
paper; nor waf the difference of tastes avd inclination enough con- 
sulted. Many a boy will delight in being taught the rudimerlft of field- 
works with tlie spade and pickaxe, who has not the least turn fur the 
])encil and drawing-pen, but would afterwards readily take to them after 
being convinced of their use for laying out the plan of his manual woik; 
for the fact is, that there are very few people who have not a turn for 
drawing in one way or other, as is proved by observing the pleasure 
derived by every phild in tlie use or misuse of a pencil and paper, when 
his favourite toys^nd games have failed to amuse him. 
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If no other reason could be found for classical studies being a i)art of 
a military education, what better can be adduced than that the Latin 
language is the foundation of almost every other? Tlie facility with 
’ wliich a tolerable Latin scholar, who is also acquainted with the French 
language, can acquire Italian and Spanish, is generally admitted ;^^and in 
Portuguese, it is also of infinite assistance. The French language, be- 
ing a material feature in the education of every gentleman, little need he 
said of its necessity for an olheer; but on this important acquirement 
there is frequently much waste of vafuable time in early youth. Attem])ts 
at going very deep into the construction of the French language, or 
the^ vain liope of attaining what is termed a Parisian accent, should 
be deferred till later opportunities, if even then they are held of great 
consequence. If a hoy of fourteen or fifteen can translate a paper 
of the Sp(‘ctator into tolerably correct French, and can express himself 
iulclligil»ly jn that language for common purposes, lie may be con''i- 
der(‘d (juit(‘ enough advanced, according to his years, and very little 
care and attention will prevent his losing what he has learned until his 
j’UiMiits anil associations in society will, of themselves, insensibly confirm 
and improve his acquaintance with the language. As soon as we begin 
;.s men to feel the use of what we have learned, as boys we are rcadv 
enoiigli to improve our knowlcclge of what then apjiearcd but an irk- 
some and un])rofitable labour. 

(Jerman is the language which, after French, is incomparably llie 
most useful for a military man. The first difficultj|U|of German are 
cerlainly on at ; and very little aid can be derived frelff previous know- 
•h‘(lo(> oj Latin, or indi'cd any other language ; nor i^ts resemblance 
to Knglish, as regards some parts of its construction and numerous 
V. ords and expressions, of lialf the assistance that the learner fs at first 
siglij; led to liope. Often, after a German sentence has, with much 
])ains, been made out and translated, we discover how much it is like 
English ; ^but, unluckily, this resemblance seldom strikes ns soon 
enough to be of much help during the accomplishment of the task. 
There is, however, in the German langiTage so miicli to entertain the 
sludent, and lead liim forward, that its difficulties are less felt than 
A\ou!d be siqiposed ; and a very few months’ residence in Germany will 
make any one of ordinary capacity for learning languages, equal to 
writing and speaking it with tolerable ease and fluency. 

, INeither the intention nor the compass of tlH3ae pages will admit of 
entering upon the scientific branches of the service ; and since no more 
• is attempted tlian to discuss the general principles of an officer’s edu- 
eation, we shall content ourselves vidtli observing, in reference to ma- 
tlicmaiics, that as no military education can be called conqdete without 
a competent .knowledge of them, so is it an error to jiersist in trying 
to drive tflis study into tlje l^ead of every one alike. Though tliere arc 
few old officers who have not, at one lime or other, found cause for 
legretting their early neglect of mathematics, yet others have made 
such valuable use of the quantity of time which, from naturaPinaptilude 
to that study, must liave been bestowed upon it by them to have 
•attained any degree of proficiency, that ibis defec^ in their education is 
more than compensated by other acquirements. • 

The study ot history is an cssentinl feature in tlio education of a ge^i- 
tlemari. The youth of France and other countries of Europe are making 
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great advances in many branches of education ; but it is a matter of con- 
gratulation to observe the marked superiority of the Englishman in know- 
ledge of liistor)^ when compared to foreigners. The pains bestowed by 
the French academies upon minute instruction in ancient liistory have 
alway%been as remarkable as their neglect of that of modern Europe. 
All the vain fables of Roman heroism, and 

quicquid Grar»cia mendax 

Audet in historia, ” ; — ^ 

seem to have had a peculiar attraction for the French preceptor, while ho 
j)asses over with contemptuous carelessness the more aiithentie records 
of later and more instructive periods. It is but just, however, to say 
tliat though general education has seldom been good in France, yet tlie 
course pursued at their mflitary academics has j)rovcd of a far diHerent 
stamp. Tlie Duke of Wellington and Bftonapartc both received their 
military education at two private academies in France ; and the early 
pupils of tlie Ecole Polytechnique have borne ample testimony to the 
merits of that great national institution. 

As an introduttion to the Military Records, which form an essential 
part of an officer’s education, the study of modern history, on an exten- 
sive scale, is higlily advantageous ; and it is also another perhaps equally 
strong recommendation, that, to a yfiung man wdio has any spirit for 
improving himself, there is no such preventive against tlie danger of 
idleness as the^udy of history, because the farther he advances tlie 
more does his®Perest increase. Every fresh work that lie lakes up 
contains some mlusion or reference to names and transactions with 
which he feels ftmself imperfectly or insufliciently acquainted, and he is 
imperceptibly led forward to meet difficulties and pursue investigations 
which he would otherwise have declined as wearisome and fatiguing. 
At every step of his progress he discovers fresh sourc es of entertain- 
ment, and finds less to obstruct and embarrass liis advances. After the 
perusal of the history of a country, he enters upon the niAnoirs con- 
nected with it, and learns totfeel almost a personal ac(puiintance wi(h 
those great cliaraclers, the detail of whose lives as well as their ureat 
public actions thus become familiar to him. Even if it were jiossible to 
set apart a portion of modern history as exclusively military, il is by on 
means desirable that such a distinction should be made, for it would 
tend to prevent that connexion of causes and events upon which alone 
the memory can rest vvith confidence and certainty. 

Before drawing to the conclusion of this sketch of the loading fea- 
tures of an officer’s education, it is right to call the reader's attention 
to one important point in which, though but few can greatly excel, yet 
all can arrive at mediocrity, nor can any neglect the endeavour to do so 
with impunity. Though of infinite advantage in every walk of life, ^et 
to no one so much as the soldier is it more absolutely necessary to 
acquire early the art of expressing himself clearly and forcibly. The 
days are long since passed, if ever indeed they existed at all, when 
the generals of armies addressed their men in long argumentative 
orations, proving to them the propriety of great bravery and the com- 
plete certainty of their success ; but the page of modern history abounds 
in examples of a few laconic words, when judiciously applied in mo- 
ments of excitement, producing extraordinary effects upon troops in 
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action. The famous appeal of Crillon is well known : — “ Si j’avancc, 
siiivez moi ; si jc rcculc, tuoz inoi.” 

Although oegisions of that description can seldom oegur, yet in the 
tfonnnon routine of the service to explain with brevity, and in languatro 
suited to ordinary understandings, is exceedingly necessary for an ojpeer. 
No one can convt‘y his ineaniug clearly and distinctly who has not a 
certain arrangement of his ideas, and this may he cultivated from earliest 
youth. When a boy has been taken to see any interesting work of art, 
to witness any remarkable occurrence, or to visit the scene of any 
curious or celebrated eventq, he should be accustomed to descrihe, on 
his return, all that he has observed, what he has been able to coinpre- 
h(‘nd, and where he found himself at a loss; wliatever has most struck 
him of tlie nature and appearance of the place he lias been shown ; and 
this not by v\ay of a lesson, b^it as information to be expected in egn- 
versation from any one who has the good use of tlieir eyes and iindor- 
stiuuling. 

AlTct lation in llm use of what are called fine words should he stu- 
diously (liscour.igen, for when once become habitual, it is apt to increase, 
and not only aLlracts notice and ridicule, but may produce mucli real 
inconvenience and mischief. There is a story of the late Sir E — N--, 
which, thongli hardly applicable,* yet places in so droll a light the 
necessity of plain words in conveying orders, that we shall venture to 
insert it. Thai gallant seaman, who was more distinguished for liis 
hravci\ than lii^^ education, was, when a young man, ii*>C()nnnand of a 
•ii,>at(', iuimiiig ])art of a sipiadron l>ing ofl* some batteries on tlie 
rn iieli coa^l. A hfiat from the adniiraTs ship came alongside, and the 
olli( cY liaiK'd him w ilh an order “ to make a jiartial feint on one of the ha«- 
tmlcs,” and [)a‘ia('d (juigkiy on to another vessel, without waiting to 
it he was understood. Our captain considered for a few moments, aiul 
tlien wanning into indignation, cried out, “ [Ic’d be d — d if Iie’d make 
* aiu kind of ‘ faint’ before the Frenchmen,” and immediately running 
hi-s ship in good earnest for the nearest battery, received so severe a 
cross fire, that losing two masts out of ifiree, lie was with dillicully 
IowihI out of his ])enlous position by a vessel sent to bis assistance. 

Jt is (juite as necessary for an officer to express himself succinclly 
and correctly in writing in speaking ; and tliis may be attained In 
any one wlio will bestow pains upon the subject, for eloquence and 
cviMi elegance arc not by any means required; iiKheed, it is commonly 
a dangerous ambition when officers attempt the latter in military corre- 
spoiM||U|e, and the issuing of orders. A spirit of pedantry js too apt 
these cases, and the sense is sometimes obscured or sacri- 
ficed, to favour tlie neatness or supposed harmony of a sentence. M;iny 
oflicers hav^ lliougbt it necessary to introduce the most common onhns 
with sonic sort of a preface, which lias more often diminisiied than 
incivas(‘d the impression intended to be made. One of the best, be- 
cause })crhajjs the most laconic, prefaces of this sort, was that which old 
General Meadows picfixed to an order ho found it necessary to issue 
for restricting the irregular varieties ol his officers’ dress. ’ It began, — 
‘“AVliereas, many have fincy, but so few have taste/’ ^c. Jf siinjdiciljr 
of style is desirable in the issue of the ordinary description of orders, it 
is yet more so in framing that class of orders wbieli arc comparatively « 
rare in peace, but wbicli, witli an army on 'service, have a most power- 
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ful effect upon its discipline and conduct. Plain language, and the use 
of words familiar to uneducated men, will have more force on such occa- 
sions than the most refined and stj^ied eloquence. 

In the year 1810, three soldierllf the 45l]i regiment were sentenced 
to death, in the Peninsula, for some acts of plunder and outrage on the 
Poilhguese peasantry,. Lord Wellington’s general order upon the 
occasion ran thus ; — “ Although the Commander of the Forces has long 
determined not to pardon men guilty of the crimes of which these 
prisoners have been co^ivicted, yet he is on this occasion induced to do 
so, in consequence of the gallantry so recently displayed by the regi- 
ment to which they belong, at the battle of Busaco. He trusts that tliis 
pardon will make a due impression upon the prisoners, and that, by 
their future good conduct, they will endeavour to emulate tlicir com- 
rades, wlio have by tlicir bravery saved Jj[iem from a disgraceful end.” 
What can be more simply expressed than these few lines ; and yet we 
shall search in vain through the records of history for an admonition con- 
veyed in more just, humane, and appropriate ternis,^r a more effective 
and direct appeal to the feelings and honour of lh*e to whom it w'as 
addressed. 

In conclusion of ihgse observations upon military education, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the Isiying down any course of study, or 
entering into minute views of the subject, would have been sup('iiluous 
and out of place. Our public military schools, which must be looked 
upon as the standards of such academics, arc greatly improved williin 
these few years; a less edbfined line of study has gradually beiMi 
adopted, much of the useless musket-drill has been laid aside , lioise 
mansliip is taught on an improved method; and, wdiat is of much cou- 

« quence, cadets are treated less like childrer^ and with more of that 
nfidcnce which young men intended for llie army should be accus- 
tomed early to find reposed in their hongur and discretion. Of tlu* 
importance of national institutions for the education of oflicers even llie 
Americans are fully sensible. The despotism of that unwieldy demo- 
cracy has never meddled with their military academy, except for tlu' 
purpose of encouragement; and those who have inspected its airange- 
ments, concur in praising them as judiciqjus and well reguLited. As 
people are gj:own so fond of quoting American institutions, and lepie- 
senling them as suitable for Great Britain, this fact, at least, gives room 
to hope, that the ilkdigested schemes of economy which at present are 
unfortunately prevalent, may not be permitted to do greater mischief 
than has already been effected under the specious name oU||||||eiK’h- 
ment, by injuring the excellent establishments at which so Ia^|PI pro- 
portion of our young officers are prepared for their jirofession, and 
rendered valuable members of the state. 
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The public attention is so violed® attracted by the ,]peturn ot their 
countrymen from tlic polar region; that a few words rcspectinff the 
Lions” cannot but be acceptable to our readers ; although not 
customary with us to narrate the professional career of officers^ff the 
United Service, until such time as they have taken their departure “ to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” But as Captain Boss and 
his enterprising nephew had so nearly taken this departure, it is due to 
their merits, as well as the lively interest shown in their behalf, to give 
such particulars as we have been able to glean. 

Chaplain John Boss is a native of North Britain, and entered the 
naval profession in early life. After serving*on various stations, he 
became a lieutenant in March, iSOfi, and seven years afterwards a 
commander, through the patronage of Admiral Sir George Hope, vvitli 
whom h(‘ served in the V^ictory. Ills conduct in the Baltic, as captain 
of the Bribois, which obtained for him the Swedish Order of the Sword, 
is already before the public, as also his subsequent appointments to the 
ActLCon, Driver, and Isabella. He then retired into private life for 
some years, when a circumstance of an uncxamjded nature befell liim, 
from liib accidentally forming the* acquaintance of Felix Booth, Esq. ; 
for this gentleman, with a generosity, benevolence, and patriotism, as 
rare it n,is disinterested, supplied tlic pecuniary means for fiiting 
out a btc.mi-vessel e.illed the Victory, for another excursion to explore 
tlic Polar Seas. She had been used as a ])asbage-boat at Liverpool, 
and al '‘0 as a /</» in towing ships in the Mersey ; and it was Jioped, 
from ilfer equipment, that she would hiive been able to run through tin; 
norlli-we&t ])assage during the fine weather. Sh^^s, however, found 
not to answer; the steam-engines were lb roiJ^B|||tcr board, she was 
^ fitted as a sailing vessel, and ultimately abandonef^m the ice. 

(hiptain Ross left the Thames on the 23rd of May, 1829, with the 
“ ,lohn,” a transport, which was to accompany the Victory as far as 
the ice, but wliicli mutinied at Stranraer, in the following month, and 
was thcrclorc left behind. After this lime, no further tidings were 
recidvcd of the expeditior^ till the lOth of October, 1833, when the 
])ublic feeling was intensely excited by a report of their safety ; which 
w as so unlooked-for, that at first the account was distrusted as a cruel 
aiwl heartless hoax. Sonic days befbre the rejiort of their being sa,fe 
readied Peterhead by the Clarendom whaler, a vessel had arrived, 
which brought information of some empty tin cases of preserved meats, 
and tobacco-pipes marked Deptford,” being found on shore in 
. Eardley bay, from vvhicli it was inferred that the Victory had been 
there. But ijfi lliis place tb^ never landed ; and tl|^ things found had 
been left by Commander Boss* when he was sent thither by C’aptain 
Parry, with a party from Port Bowen in 1825, while the Hecla and 
Fuiy were in winter quarters. Indeed, so much were these gallant 
seamen given over, that a year ago his Royal Highness^ the Duke of 
Syssex jironounccd the following funeral cloge from his presidential 
chair, at the Royal Society. 

“ In thus directing your attention. Gentlemen, to those distinguished, 
members of the Royal Society ^Yho, unhappily for the interests of science, 
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have been taken from us during; the lust year, theie is one name remaining:, 
which I cannot notice vvithoyt feelinsjuaf the most painful cmburrassnient. 
To what class ^shall I, or can I Mwt; to the living; or to tlic dead? 
Thoiffeh my fears tend too strongly^Hake me decide upon the choice uf 
the yet 1 would fain indulge intne hope which is still atForded by the 
unc^Blnty, mournful though it be, which hangs over the fate of the gallant 
and sraventurous Captain Ross. The objecf of his voyage, as is well knowm 
to you, was the solution of a nautical problem of the gtealest mter^^st and 
difficulty— the discovery of a north-west passage. It is a problem which, 
more than any other, excited and baffled the adventiuous spirit of our most 
daring seamen of the age of Elizabeth ; and, when subsequently resumed, 
chiefly on the authority of the ingenious speculations of Dames Baniiigton, 
a distinguished member of this Society, and of others of later date, the tiist 
attempt of Captain Ros^ himself, and the memorable voyage of Captain 
Parry, as well as the journey of Franklin, have shown bow visionary were 
all hopes of its successful solution for the purjwses of commerce, however 
interesting it might be for those of science. It \\as the lailure of the first 
voyage of Captain Ross, and tbu apparent censure which he conceived 
rested upon him, in consequence of the greater success of the attem\)t of 
his immediate successor in this enterprise, which oppressed his high uud 
manly spirit, and made him seek, with the greatest possible earnestness, for 
an opportunity of vindicating his professional chaiactcr. With the assist- 
ance of some of his friends, he planned another voyage ; and nearly three 
years ago he proceeded to put it into ejfecution. It is to dispel the mystery 
attendant upon that voyage, of which no tidings have been yet received, and 
to relieve the misery under which the friends and relations of .Captain Ross 
and his gallant crew are lingering, that a vessel is now ])repiiiing, under the 
command of an able and experienced officer, to pursue llie tiack which he 
probably followed 

The services of^Commandcr Janies Clarke Ross are not so minutely 
known to tlic puhli^as those of his uncle ; although no lunnc stands 
more prominent those who have distinguished iheiiiselvcs in the 

extension of ourUj^aphical knowledge of the Arctic regions. Tliis 
gentleman commenced his naval career in the Briseis, and was removed 
into the vessels successively commanded by liis uncle, until the return 
of tlie Isabella to Deptford from the Polar Seas. I'Jiis voyage added 
little that was material to the previous stock of geographical infoniia- 
tiou, except that it re-established the repi^ation of Baffin, who had 
been impugned as an impostor. So dissatisfied was government with 
the results, tliat another expedition to the same quarter was determined 
on ; and Lieutenant Tarry was appointed on the 16th of January, 18i9, 
to command the Hecla, to widely ship Mr. Ross was nomiiudcd midsliij^ 
man. On the 4th of September, the Hecla, and her consort tlie Gri|)^r, 
crossed the meridian of 110° west* from Greenwicli, by wdiich the dffi’cers 
and men became entitled to the parliamentary reward of 6000/. ; and 
they are the only|Wdividuals who ever obtained any pe^imiary benefit 
by that Act of tli^egislature, which has sfiicc been re]iealcd. In Octo- 
ber, 1820, the expedition returned; and in Lieutenant Parry’s published 
narrative, Mr, Ross is repeatedly mentioned for his skill and perse- 
verance. , 


• * It is with no littlto satisfaction that we call the reader's attention to the closing 
paragraph of our sketch of Sebastian Cabot. (See U. S. Pait 1, 18;hJ, p. 7V.) 
This, we Iwlieve, was the first public expression of that feeling, whicli created the 
expedition under Captain BacL c 
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The discoveries made by this expedition created such presumptive 
hopes of final success, as to in(LM||^e equipment of the Ilecla and 
to which latter vessel c^^^Hder Parry was appointed on the 
•i(Pi of December, 1 820, and M1 |PRs as one of the midshipmen? On 
the 29tli of April following, the expedition left Deptford, and e^y in 
June entered Davis’s Strait ; ;and after examining the nortli-ea^^oast 
of America, as far as practicable, returned in October, 1823. Soon 
after its* arrival, Commander Parry published a detail of the voyage, in 
the Introduction to which, page xiv., he says : — “ 1 must, however, 
])articularly express the acknowledgments which I consider due to Mr. 
Hoss, who, from the commencement of the voyage, undertook, in addi- 
tion *to his other duties, to superintend the preservation of stuffed speci- 
mens of birds and other animals ; a task requiring a degree of taste, as 
well as of skill and attention^ which, perhaps, persons accustomed to 
tliese matters can alone duly appreciate. ’ Mr. Koss is also mentjoned 
hi various parts of the narrative, in a manner liighly creditable to his 
abilities; and also in the observations for determining the longitude by 
clirouonietcrs, the lunar observations, and other scientific duties. 

JNotnitlisianding tlie want of success whicli had attended this expedi- 
tion, go\ernmcnt determined upon a third attempt; and accordingly 
CajiUiin Parry was a[)pointcd, oji the 17th of January, 1624, to his 
old ship the liccla, nbich was to be accompanied by the Fury ; to this 
hitter shij) Mr. Iloss was appointed lieutenant; to which rank, in his 
al)‘>enc(‘, lie liad bet'll ]ironioled tlie 26tli tif December, 1822. This 
e\])e(]itioii sailed from Deptford on the 8th of May, 1824;^ on the 10th 
uf S'ptembcr entered Lancaster Sound; and on the ist of October the 
skills vv(‘re warped into their winter stations at Port Jlowen, in Irincc 
Regent’s Inlet. In June of the following > ear, Lieutenant Ross was 
sent with four men on an exploring excursion to Uie northward ot 1 ort 
]5t)«en, along the coast of Prince Hegenfs^ Iu% for the purpose ot 
accurately hnrveving the same, and for obtaining observations for the 
longilnde and \ariation, at the stations formerly visited, on the 7th 
and l.'ilh of Augnsl, ]bl9, (v\lien the Inlet was first discovered,) as also 
to aoeeit.iiu the state of the ice in that rjuavtcr. After some days, 
Lieutenant Tlo^s lelunied, having fully accomplished the objects 

intrusted to his examination. . i . 

On tlu; 20th of July*the ships were enabled to quit their winter 
(luarlcrs and proceed to sea. They stood toward^ the western coast ot 
North America, and after sailing about eight miles were stojiped by the 
ice. Subsequentlv the Fury was driven on shore by a violent gale, and 
finally abandoned," .after having landed the stores (with the exception 
of the siiirits, which were inadvertently forgotten) and placed them 
above high-water mark. Tlic oHicers and crew were taken on board 
the Ilecla^ tthich from the <lisastcr that had occ», returned home, 
and made ihe Orkney Islands at daylight on the 10th of Octob^, « . 
As soon after as possible, a court-marti.al was held on Captain Hopp»cr 
for the loss of the Furv, which decided “ that no blame whatever 
attached on that occasion" to Captoin Hoppner, his oncers, or ships 
eompany,”nho were “fully acquitted accordingly. Soon after this 
decision, Captain Parry published his account of Ifis third voyage, and 
in the Introduction, page xv., 8ays-“thc Zoological Appendix, bv 
Lieutenant Hoss, will furnish ample evidence of the attenUon paid by 
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that gentleman to this department of science, in addition to tlie imme- 
diate duties of his station.’* It alM||||||^ain3 the following enumeration 
of specimensr— m^nnnH,lia, 8 ; bi^|^^P ; fishes, 5 ; insects, 12 ; 
marine* invertebrate animals, 20. 

Tlu^as the last attempt made for the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage "his Majesty’s ships; but in Apri^, 1826, Captain Parry pro- 
posed to Viscount Melville, then first Lord of the Admiralty, to attempt 
to reach the North Pole, by means of travelling over the ice with sledge- 
boats. This proposition was referred to the President (the late 
Sir Humphry Davy) and Council of the Royal Society, who strongly 
recommended its adoption ; and an expedition was in consequ^mce 
directed to be equipped. Captain Parry was, on the 1 Uli of November, 
1826, appointed to command the llecla, when Lieutenant Ross at the 
same time received his commission to her. , On the 2rith of March fol- 
lowirig she left Deptford, and on the 20th of June anchored in a cove 
named after her in Spitzbergen. The next day (Japtain Parry left llic 
Hecla on his attempt to cross the ice, accomjianied by the olliccrs and 
men selected for that purpose ; with the two boats specially eoiisliueled 
for the oc(5iision, and named the Enterprise and J^mdcvivonr, the former 
commanded by himself, and the other by Lieutenant Ross. I bey pro- 
ceeded with great diflicultVj^when on the 24th of June, Lieutenant Ross 
in exerting himself to drag his boat along, received a severe squeeze 
between her gunwale and a hummock of ice, wliich at first gave reason 
to apprehend, from tlie numbness and sickness which ensued, that his 
spine was affected ; but no such bad consequences followed this acci- 
dent. In this laborious and monotonous journey, the exjioditiou per- 
severed until the 26th of July, when, having only reached a little be}und 
the latitude of 82° 45', and finding it impossible to jiroeeed onwards, 
they rested one day, l^nd then directed tlicir course to the southward ; 
and on the 12lh of August, made Table Island, where they gladly look 
on board some provisions which had been deposited for them. Captain 
Parry, in his published accopnt of this attempt, says — “ To the islet 
which lies off Little Table Island, and which is interesting as being the 
northernmost known land upon the globe, I liave applied tlie name of 
Lieutenant Ross in the Chart, for 1 believe »o individual can have 
exerted himself more to merit this distinction.” The zoology to this 
work is described by Lieutenant Ross, who on his return from the expe- 
dition was on the 8th '^of November, 1827, promoted for his services to 
the rank of Commander. 

When, through the bountiful aid of Mr. Booth, the Victory was fitted 
out, the intrepid nephew, although the voyage was a private one, 
resolved to accompany his uncle; and it was fortunate he did, for his 
talents and condu(jg||ere in full requisition during the severe, trials which 
awaited them; anJHi the letter which ns inserted at p. 411 of our 
November number, the Captain bears testimony to the intelligence and 
activity of his nephew. “ The labours of this officer,” says be, “ who 
had the departments of astronomy, natural history, and surveying, will 
speak for themselves in language far beyond the ability of my pen ; but 
they wMl be duly appreciated by their Lordships, and the learned bodies 
of which he is a nrember, and who are already acquainted with liis 
rxquittoents/' In addition to what is contained in that letter, we learn 
that the Commander ceuld have proceeded to Point Turnagain, of 
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Franklin ; but had he done so, the party left behind must have perished 
during the illness of the Captain^^On one of his excursions, he had 
the misfortune to fall and fracture«|p of his ribs, over hummock of 
ice. His companions were in ad^mcc, and on picking himself up, he 
fired his musket Jo draw their attention to his situation, when it ; 
but fortunately, Trom being held out at arm’s length, without doin*iim 
any injury. 

The Esquimaux language, confounding as it is with aspirations and 
inflexions, is wqjl understood by Commander Ross, who was the only 
one able to converse with the natives. Among the tribe tliey met with 
at Felix Harbour, one of the men had lost his leg, the amputation of 
which, Mr, M‘Diarmid, the surgeon, pronounced to have been per- 
formed with the greatest precision. Commander Ross, to ascertain how 
it had been done, prevailed upon them to explain the method, and con- 
sented himself to represent the individual who was to lose his limb. 
They accordingly laid him on his back, his arms and legs being h(‘ld 
down by ■cn. They then tied liis thigh with strips of seal- skin, which 
answered the purpose of a tourniquet, and with their rude knives aj)pa- 
rently commenced cutting the flesh of the leg just below the knee. This 
being supposed cut thremgh to the bone, the patient was carried to tlie 
ice, in which a liole was made sufficient to j^ce the leg in, the jier&on 
stanijing erect, when by a sudden push he \*s thrown down, the bone 
broken, and the limb left in the ice, — the lamp was lighted, and, with 
some moss set on fire, the arteries, &c. were burnt. Nature did the rest ; 
and the man appeared as hearty as any of his companions. They wore 
obliged however to drag him about in a sledge, till Commander Ross’s 
npn, with the readiness of tliought and action, which characterizes the 
movements of seamen, made him a wooden leg, and in less than three 
days after the Esquimaux had shipped the “ timber toe,” he walked as 
well as if he had worn it for years. One day by a fajl on the ice he broke 
it, and with rueful countenance came and solicited another. This was 
readily complied with, and the seamen not Jtnowing his name, gave him 
the 8oul)riquet of Peg-leg, by which he was afterwards distinguished, 
not only by the seamen, but by his countrymen also. 

Much outcry has been made at the expense attending these voyages ; 
but it is not recollected tlwt they have been the means of enabling llic 
whalers to find new grounds for fishing upon, tlie old ones being nearly 
deserted by the fish, and that in addition to extending our geographical 
knowledge, a new source of wealth apd employment to the ships and 
seamen has been effected, more than doubly paying, by the increase of 
duties, the expense which the country incurred, independent of tlie 
stimulus given to the Naval Service. 

Jn a sciefn^fiC view, the late expedition must prov|||Jiiighly interesting ; 
and it is to be greatly desireTl that another be sent out for determining 
the true position of the Magnetic Pole ; for tlie late observations, 
altliough effected by the most careful means, can only, from the circum- 
stances under which they were made, he clccmed an approximation to 
t^e truth*. Should a ship be sent on this service, which 'the interest of 

♦ Commander Ross reached the spot where he supposed,«froin his previous calcu- 
lations, the magnetic North Pole to be situated ; and made such observations as his^ 
slender means enabled him to do, for determining^he same. This took place on the 
1st of June, 1831,— a day memorable for the d^eat of the French fleet by Lord 
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ce demands, she bliould be under ihe orders of Commander Ross* 
of whom Mr, Hamilton — a Vice-President of tlie Gco^rdpliical Society* 
when presentinjr the compliment*^ premium of fifty guineas (this 
Society having no medal to give!)^o Captain Ross, — spoke in these 
high terms : — “ Commander Ross having spent thirteen summers and 
eight Vinters in the Arctic Regions, is n/)NV happily rAurned to us, to 
communicate the results of his geographical and scientific researches, in 
the full possession of health, youth, and experience ; and of a well- 
earned and widely-extended fame." 

It is to be hoped that tljis gentleman will not be leff to remain idle, 
a state to which, we well know, he is by no means inclined. He. is a 
Fellow of the Royal, the Astronomical, and the Linnyean Societies, and 
has received the thanks of the City of London for his late exertions. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have appointed him supernumerary Com- 
mander lo the Victory flag-ship at Portsmouth, with an understanding 
that he is to be promoted to the rank of Captain, at the expiration of a 
year from the date of his appointment. Would it not be bellcrjo enable 
him to spin out the time among the icebergs of the Frozen Regions ? 


PRIZE-FIGHTING— ITS iftfLUENCE ON THE BRITISH CHARACTER. 

The principal, though not the sole, object of the United Service 
Journal is the development of the statistics, policy, and science of war- 
fare, with its ethics, and a record of everything materially connected 
with military and naval conflicts, together with all their immediate 
remote consequences, and with the national or individual features by 
which they may be characterized. These are subjects which really 
elevate the mind and aggrandize our general nature. In the bailies of 
civilized warfare, even animal courage is carried to its utmost limits, 
u)ialloycd by any particle of ferocity, of malignity, revenge, cruelty, or 
brutality of Jiny sort. The brave soldier or sailor exhibits a thorough 
self-tlevotion to his country, and to the prineijile of a soldiei’s or sailoi’s 
pride and point of honour. His valour is disinterested and heroic, void 
of any mercenary calculations or sinister objects; tliorouglily free from 
personal animosity, it scorns the foul trick and unfair advantage ; it is 
generous to the enemy in arms, merciful and even tender to the sub- 
dued. We are now about to turn from the heroism and magnanimous 
character of military and naval combats, with their inspired spirit and 
all that “ makes ambition virtue," .and propose, for objects which will 
clearly speak for themselves, to devote a few pages to combats of a very 
different description. * . 

We wish to expdfce several very general 'and pernicious errors that 
have conduced to the practice of prize-fighting; and above all, we wish 
to lay bare the nefarious tricks of the ring, by which a gang of exe- 
crable sharpers have always “ plucked" such of our nobility and gentry 
who, from high but misdirected animal spirits, and gross delusions, — oV 
who, f^m natures prone to craft, and insensible to aught but gain or 

Howe, aiifl the capture of the t'hesapeake by Captain Broke, as well as the accom- 
fUshment of this bcieotific desideratum. 
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brutal stimuli, — have directly or indirectly patronised \Yhat in 
phrase is the “ fancy, or prize-ring.” It will be one of our objects to 
exhibit the pantomimic tricks w^ich at various places and on vaj^s 
* occasions liave been made to assume the name and semblance offi^K ; 
and to show the crosses by which the lowest ruffians, gamblers, and 
pickpockets have been enabled to fleece the unwary, under the delusion 
that they were beholding, and betting upon, actual combats. 

In writing upon such a subject our language must unavoidably be 
strong, even to nn approximation to coarseness, unusual in the pages 
of this Journal, and-^our descriptions iind statements may appear to the 
iinyiitiated to be exaggerated ; but we beg it to be clearly understood, 
that in no case do we use a term, the closest and most literal sense 
and application of which will not be borne ©ut by facts— nor shall we 
make any statements that we are not thoroughly able to verify. We 
are induced to set forth this strong caution, for the generality of persons 
will conceive it incredible that such enormities as we are about to 
elucidate could have been practised in a stage of society so civilized 
as that of Great liritain at the present ])eriod. 

The prize-ring has for a short period been at its lowest ebb, and has 
recently -been almost defunct, but impudent attempts are being made 
to bring it again into fashion, j^nd though such eflbrts must eventually 
j)rovc unavailing, )et before they are sif[)presBed, and their authors 
jainiblied, an extensive field of fraud may be re-opened, vvjjl^ countless 
lamifications oi imposition in all the gambling-houses, betting-houses, 
and other resorts of infamy throughout|f^ondon and the principal cities 
<ind large towj^s of the empire. 

If it be thG|||neral character of })roverbs to condense much of natu- 
ral sagacity aiuT practical wisdom, tliere are certainly some strong and 
important exceptions to the rule. The popular adage that “ there is 
honesty among thieves,” and the popular notion that tlie practice of 
boxing engenders a manly spirit, and keeps up tlio good old English 
feeling of sturdy valour, and the manly habit of our ancestors in de- 
ciding tjuarrels, arc about as fallacious anfl as iniscliicvous as any vulgar 
prejudices that ever jircv ailed in this or in any country. 

The jiractice of boxing among all conneclcd directly or indirectly 
with the fancy, is almcjst destructive of even animal courage, as we 
shall presently illustrate by practical examples. Jt totally annihilates 
^11 sense of right and wrong, all manly sensibility to benefits or in- 
juries, all feelings of individual independence and integrity, all disposition 
•to defend the injured, or to jjimish insolence and aggression; — even the 
instinctive, or at least in England, the indigenous love of “ fliir play” 
is destroyed, and everything is resolved into a base, truckling, and yet 
insaliable;thir 5 t for plunder, wliich is to be gratified by the most brutal 
means, and*is attended by n cowardly and treacherous violation amongst 
eacli other of all those practices of good faith and mutual understanding 
which are held sacred as the common bond of fellowship and co-existence 
among outlaws, bandits, and the \yorst of criminals. The English prize- 
fighter is a being siii generis, 

• Let us first sec the dcseiiption of men of whom the ring is, and always 
has been, almost exclusively composed. They awi murderers (such* as 
Thurtcll, Harris, Eisliop, &c.), highwaymen, footpads, bousebreakerg, 
pickpockets, dufl'ers, smasliers, shop-lifters, body-snatchers, brothel- 
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kflpK and wretches of the most horrible description. For every term 
wft nave here used we can give many names, celebrated in newspaper- 
aiM^s of prize-fighting, from Slack' and Broughton to the last and 
mSmest of the Whitechapel bruisers of the present day. AVe shall 
state those that have been hanged and transported, or whipped and im- 
prisoned repeatedly in jails ; and though the police reports. Old Bailey 
sessions and assize trials have acquainted the public with a pretty good 
number of the delinquents, we must observe that the majority of the 
culprits are unknown to the public in their connexion with the prize- 
ring, or in their actual profession of prize-fightings This arises from 
three causes the perpetual changing of names among these stage - 
fighters* ; the muss of perjury involved in all indictments of members or 
connexions of the ring ; rfnd lastly, the fact that the sporting news- 
papers, as they are called, (we believe we ^an no longer speak in the 
plural,) dare not expose the truth when a culprit under capital sentence 
is one of the fraternity. 

But people are so exceedingly misinformed as to suppose that the 
practice of prize-fighting implies emirate and a manly spirit. The utter 
fallacy and absurdity of the opinion arc even ridiculed in the ring. No 
set of men are so totally devoid of moral or intellectual courage, and 
even of animal courage, when that quality is required in any species of 
combat to ^lich they have not been trained as the basest and foulest of 
all mercenJIfes. When animal courage has appeared amongst them, 
it has always assumed the features of insanity inflamed by liquor, or of 
ferocity excited by lucre. So fa#from any manly spirit existing amongst 
pugilistic stage-fighters, they are all, individually and coU|^tivoly, ready’ 
to let themselves out for any public outrage or secr^Wltrocity. At 
elections, or on any public occasions t» they are to be liired en mas^r as 
bludgeon-men, or to mix in crowds “ to floor,” or secretlj injure in tlie 
mob, those who may be adverse to the parties that hire them : hero 
neither age nor sex is spared, nor indeed in any case is cither regarded, 
and the horrible violence committed by these unmanly ruffians upon 
women and children will be exposed in t!ie course of this article. A vast 
number of these miscreants are keepers of brothels of the lowest descrip- 
tion, and trade in infantile impurities or unhallowed desires, even to the 
crimen hand nominandum. They are invariably the bullies of these 
houses, and are always on a secret “ good understanding” with the old 
police, and especially that part of it vvliich used to go under the generic 
name of Bow Street runners — the most sedentary, unninning, lethargic 
men in the universe. They are ready at comniand — at the command of 
money — any body’s money, to be the instruments of revenge, terror, or 
extortion, on* any occasion, and their tact and experience enable them 
to evade the law or pacify its guardians. If a procuress, a girl, a 

* Thus Hudson’s name is Hodgson; Spring’s name is Winter, Scroggins’s name 
is White, &c. &c. &c. 

+ Witness the O. P. riot ; the Brentford election ; the Hertford election ; and (he 
still more horrible cases of the two elections fur Coventry. Let us refer also to the 
election for Westminster, where^ the prize-fighters were hired by Mr. Lamb’s com- 
mittipe. Mr. Gully, we believe, only man of the ring who refused to let him- 

self out at the O. P. not. 4n the Webtimnstcr and Coventry cases, (the worst of all,) 
these wnetchj^s were hired by the Whigs ; at the Hertford election by the other paity ; 
bfit what have such miscreants to do with principles of any soit ? Their manltj courage 
is testified solely in proportion to the money ofiered for it. 
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gambler, or a thief have any scheme of extortion or revenge, f^e 
men are applied to. They will dress themselves in women’s apparel 
and go to masquerades, and watch the victim tliey are “ to piyiislj^}” 
*and after 8uj)per, in his moments of intoxicated hilarity and thoughtless 
orgy, they will knock him down, and inflict horrible injury on him, in 
what appears to bystanders ‘to be a general drunken hustle. Those 
“ who sufler’^ are astonished that such blows could have come from 
females; and as to the ferocious and unnatural injury inflicted in the 
scuflh', the aggressoiiis undetected in the crowd of conspirators. 

]3efore proceeding further in the subject, let us illustrate these state- 
mciUs by one fact, which will show “ the manly spirit” which the good 
old English practice of pugilism (ring, stage, or prize-lighting pugilism) 
engenders, and the connexion which those pfizc-fighters, alias thieves, 
have with the old police. 

A gentleman, an orphan, on his very recently coining of age, was 
jmt into possession of his paternal estate, with a considerable amount of 
j)crsonal ])roperty, the accumulation of his minority. An apojdectic fit 
had totally altered liis sedate character, and he was in the most pitiable 
of all states, — too imbecile to manage his affairs and regulate his own 
conduct, and not sufficiently fatuous to be put unflcr keepers. In this 
condition, with unfeeling and unprincipled relations, he formed a con- 
nexion with an abandoned woman, and squandered his property on her 
in the utmost profusion, and with a blind confidence and ftti affection 
and kindness truly pitiable. We need not say that his confidence was 
utterly al)used. His kind, affectionate, h&nourable, and truly inoffensive 
flature was oncj? roused to use an o])probrious, but certainly not a mis- 
applied expression to the^^py that was sacrificing him ; she immedi- 
ately applied to one of tliflPst celebrated and fashionable prize-fighters, 
a Jew, and he was faitlifuTin his vocation. Tiie scheme hit upon, was 
to send the unsusidcious and inoffensive lad to a brother Jew’s shop, 
^herc he was decked out in worthless frippery, charged at an enormous 
jiri(‘c, and sent to the masquerade at the Opera House, in the character 
of a Spanish grandee. Tliis celebrated Jew prize-fighter, we are sorry 
to say, the companion of many men of rank anc^ fortune, was too wary 
“ to serve tlie victim out” with his own fists, but he had his underlings 
of th(‘ ring, as all of th«n have at a masquerade, and he planted tliese. 
wretches upon the foolish lad. After they had tried in vain througJiout 
the night to goad his mild and inoffensive nature to resistance, they 
came to a resolution of hustling him,. and taking his efforts to get out 
of “ the ring” as an assault, they fell upon him, beat him cruelly — 
ro*bbcd him of course. The next day he was under thg surgeon’s hands ; 
numerous leeches were applied to his head, but this percussion of the 
brain vvaETseridus to a y^uth previously afflicted with a mental disease. 
Shortly after he disappeared, "and whether lie was murdered or died of 
apoplexy, to his family and executors is lo this hour a question ; but 
the whole of this horrible scene of violence — the whole of “ the })lant” 
upon the unhappy hid by the Jew prize-fighters — took place at the 
jnasquerade, under the immediate inspection and cognizance of one of 
the principal officers of a police-office. 

The fraternization of the police, the thieves, Jnd the hoxqrs of the 
ring, used to be perfect : — the notorious Hutch Sam, for instance, waS 
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aWlIy, and a sort- of farm er^ general of the houses in Dover Street, 
St. George's Fields ; and every night the drunken and the unwary were 
robbed and bea|;en in the most atrocious manner in that lowest sink of 
crime *and pollution. Sometimes disfigured and mutilated wretches ' 
appeared at the police-offices for redress, but it was always contrived 
that Dutcli Sam should escape punishment and carry on his trade with 
impunity. The son of this pugilistic hero, and successor in his fistic 
fame and other vocation, is not free from the commission of outrages 
and acts of violence, for which he appears to enjpy similar impunity. 
Nosworthy for years enjoyed a similai* impunity as the keeper of a simi • 
lar house, and the far-famed boxer Belasco is now in the same “ mjinly 
occupation nor is his impunity disturbed, albeit he has so often been 
“ had up*’ before the magistrates for using his prowess against those 
who might be entrapped into his den. Tly:* list is endle'ss. 

A singular illustration •of this system of boxers keeping infamous 
houses occurred a short time ago under the old })olicc system ; a gen- 
tleman appeared at Bow Street to narrate privately^ tliat he had l)ecn 
entrapped the previous evening into a horrible den of infamy, whcic 
several men and women had assailed liim witli knives, threatening mur- 
der if lie did not give up liis property, but tliat he hail also seized a 
knife and effected liis escape. “ Goqrl GoJ, sir !'* replied a person (a 
news])appr reporter,) at the office, “ how could you, a gentleman of 
your station in society, enter such a horrible place? — it is the house 

of , the celebrated Jew-boxcr, and it was only the niijht before 

that they inveigled a country -gentleman into the liouse, and (ut eveiy 
article of liis clothes ofl’ his body into shreds and patclicb, and treated 
him cruelly," But, asked the gentleman with astonishment, “ Is it posj- 
sible that, even in London, the police isfl||lbo low an chh, tliat the 
magistrates will tolerate such houses, and suOlt such cnmi s to he 
committed willi impunity within a hundred yards. of the principal police- 
office?’* “ Sir Richard Birnie has got the house in his hlack-lijt, .ind 
the parlies will probably be indicted before long,” was the rcjtdiuler. 

“ Before lonf' was pregnant with the character of tlic tripaitnership 
of boxer, thief, and officer. 

Before proceeding Any furtlier, we will give a very short list of the 
Jives and fates of some of our most celebratecf, pugilists, beginning with 
Thurtell, who, like several others, expiated his crimes on the gallows, 
and ending with the -^pugilist Silverlhorn, who, for some years, dven 
under liis old boxing name, has carried on “ the profession’* of a Me- 
thodist preacher I 

We must, however, premise that the points which we intend to esta- 
blish in this arlicte are, first, the base, degenerate vocations of these 
pugilists, even out of the ring, with their unmanly cruelty, and even 
cowardly violence, to the weak and inoffenoiift, not excluding women 
and children. Tiiis branch of the subject will include the sentences 
passed by courts of law on these wretches, or the poverty and infiimy to 
which tliey have brought themselves by their lives of crime. A second 
point of our article will be to expose the principal crosses, by which 
all who have^ had any money to lose have been swindled out of their 
property under the delusion that they were witnessing fair or actual 
fghting^ ^ The third point, which indeed is included in the second, will 
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perhaps console the public, by showing that these miscreants are as vile 
to each other as they arc to their backers, patrons, and to the ])iiblic; 
that they hocin (poison), mutilate, way-lay. and even m^urdcr the inem- 
► hers of tlieir own fraternity, exhibiting incredible treachery, cruefty, and 
evcMi cowardice, with all those debasements of the human character 
wliiJi are popularly expressed by the word vnmanly. What can so 
thoroughly combine all conceivable shades of treachery and crime as 
the conduct of a second who shall drug, or mangle, or mutilate his 
friend at the crisis of his exertions, or in the depth of his sufferings in 
finht, in order that he may lose a battle, which it is a second’s ^Uly to 
(Miijl^lc him by all fair means to win? and yet this has very ofien been 
done, and even for a few pounds. 

Tlie most silly of lads are now aware thaUall jirizc- fights are got up 
by advances of money from the landlords of fla^li-houses, or the 
bwell-mob at them, on a cafculation that the thieves will make a suili- 
CKMit harvest to repay the capital advanced, with an ample ink iest. 
J'jvery event of the fight is settled before the fight begins, and the whole 
is a system of tricks as contemptible as the knock-down blows th.il pass 
between Pantaloon and the Clown in any pantomime. But, notwith- 
standing that all this is known to every pot-boy in London, it must be 
(‘onfessed, there arc, among tli^ Corinthian order, a few soft-headed 
men, who believe that there arc really such things as fights in the jnizc- 
ling. Wc recollect, some short time ago, that two young baronets were 
so silly as to he enticed to hecoinc patrons of the ring. Tlicir fuot stej) 
waste) appear at a dinner given at a flash-house. One of tlumi hail 
4lie egregious folly to make a speech, in whicli he talked of reviving the 
Hi hool of boxing, restoring the ring to its former glory, and thereby 
kee])ing up the good old character of the Englisli people for manly 
(ourage. The inexperienced dupe little suspecled ilial, except himscll, 
his triend, and tw'o or three reporters for sporting pa^iers, there literally 
was not a jierson in the well-filled room that was not a ])rofessional 
thief of some description or other — from the housebreaker, or footpad, 
to the pickpocket, or bho[)lifler. The orator drank of the black decoc- 
tion which was called wine, and he and his brollicr baroni't left the 
house “ the worse for liquor,” but, of course, in safety, according to the 
leading of such houses- but some of the company, full of “the manly 
courage” which he had been praising, followed them both home, and 
pekt morning each found liimself with an aching iiead, with a sick sto- 
mach, and without either purse or watcli. They were cured of their 
•fully. 

• But whether stage-^g-A^s ever had existed, or whether only apparent 
fights were got up as swindling schemes, the iierpetration of either 
stamps II chjiracter on our laws and magistracy which, in a few years, 
will seem iTicrcdiblc. We» the laws duly pul in force, such disgraceful 
exhibitions never could have taken place. A magistrate that suffered 
such an outrage within his jurisdiction ought to have been dismissed 
his office, or fined for dereliction of duty. Every person engaged in 
such fights, as well as the principals and seconds, whether bottle- 
•holclers, time-keepers, ring- keepers, stake-liohlers, baekefs, attendants, 
8cc., ought to have been indicted as accessories bi/ore or after the faef. 

On the occasion of such exhibitions, the whole country around wgs 
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thrown into a state of disorder. All passengers, upon every road lead- 
ing to the focus, were exposed to pillage and to outrage of every de- 
scription. The congregation of thieves was incredible, and if any of 
the boxers wish&d to put a stop to their excess of plunder, as destructive 
of the prize system, they threatened them in a body mth bludgeons, or 
with knives. We have known even the Herculean and sturdy Cribb to 
quail before the thief’s knife, exposed to* him on the groiiid for his 
interfering with that branch of the profession that did not belong to 
him. If tlie members of the press dared to expose, or to talk of ex- 
posingt any nefarious act of these parties, thieves and pugilists united in 
a common cause, and threatened his life so effectually as to check all 
interference. The press dared not publish the truth on any occasion, 
nor could a sporting papci^ venture to publish a criminal trial in \^iicli a 
pugilist was the criminal. Notwithstanding this, some of the most 
respectable morning papers stooped to deCk out those brutal and frau- 
dulent exhibitions in all the pride and pomp of historic description, 
degenerating at length to slang and burlesque. The evil, however, 
has nearly cured itself. 

We may be allowed, to narrate a fact which once occurred 

at a ring-figlit. It exhibits the extraordinary dexterity of pickpockets, 
and the good inidcrslanding existing among them and the boxers. Tlio 
celebrated Joshua Hudson was talking to another bruiser outside the 
ring at Moulsey Hurst before a pitched battle commenced, when a pick- 
pocket came up to him, and, respectfully touching his hat, said, “ Mr. 
Hudson, here is your ])ropcrty,” presenting to him his purse, of which 
the thief had previously picked Jiis breeclies-pockct. Josh. Hudhon 
smiled, thanked the thief, restored the purse to the same pocket, and 
walked on. In a few minutes the thief again came up to him, and, 
touching his hat, repeated the “ Mr, Hudson, here is your properly,” 
and presenting to him the identical purse. The boxer looked rather 
puzzled, hut, securing his purse well in his breeches-pocket, he walked 

off, saying to the thief, I ’ll be , if you get it again, if you shan’t 

Iteep it.” Before the fight had begun, the thief came to him a third 
time, with his bow, and “ Mr. Hudson, here is your property,” liolding 
up the fated ])ursc. Hudson merely took the latter, and swore that lus 
friend was loo much for him. 

Wc will now give a breviary of the morale of tlie prize-ring; and 
its perusal will, we think, convince the most infatuated dupe of the 
“ Fancy ” that our apparently overcharged statements are strictly 
within the limits of sober truth. 

IIST OF PRTZE-FIQHTERS. 

Tiiurtkll, — hanged at Hertford’ for the memorable murder of Mr. 
Weare, iiis friend and brother-gambler, — was a prize-fighter and patron 
of pugilism. He seconded Martin against J?andalJ, — a cro5^,-^and got 
up the cross between Oliver and Painter of Norwich, by which he 
cheated thousands of foolish people. Tliurtell kept the flash or 
sporting-house in Carey-street once kept by Gully, and was the bosom 
friend of Spring. When under the gallows, Thurtcll turned from the 
exhortations the chaplain, and inquired eagerly if news had arrived 
how the fight had goiie (between Langban — the Irish Champion — and 
^ring). #Being told that Spring had won the fight, he replied, “ I am 
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jrlad of it, for Spring is a good fellow.’* These were his last words. 
Wiiat a complication of the ruling passion and the honesty of friendship 
in the ring ! What a compliment to the Champion of England ! 

The next murderers — convicted murderers — of the prize-ring are 
Bishop, the murderer or Burker of the Italian boy, his accomplice Wil- 
liams, and Harris, the attempting murderer of a woman;— ? l\\ examples 
of the manly spirit produced by pugilism. But let them be taken alpha- 
betically among the mass of their fraternity. 

Adam*^, John. Transported for ^ven years for robbery, and on his return 
Iroin the hulks fought Donovan, Richmond, &c. Adams is now a lead- 
ing; member of the prize-ring. 

AClkn, Wm., alias Jack the Painter. Transported for seven years for 
robbery. 

Avifts, Dick. Twice transported for rohherf. Released from the hulks, 
ho fought Dick Curtis cross) and Barney Aaron. He became an 
iitterer of base coin, and was detected ; then reverted to his old ^ade of 
picking pockets, and is now again on board of the hulks, under sentence 
of transportation. 

Bishop, . Hung at Newgate for burking the Italian boy. 

Belasco, John. Transported for fourteen years for a robbery at Epsom. 
Byrne, Simon. Killed Mackay, who was hocused (poisoned) in the fight, 
Byni(‘ was killed by Deaf Burke. 

Belasco, Abraham. A keepA* of a notorious brothel, and before the 
magistrates a dozen limes for assaults in that house. Fought Randall, 
Sampson, and others. 

BuitKE. Transported for life, for a robbery in Tottenham Court Road. 
Fought Jem Belcher, tlio Chicken, &c. 

. Baldwin, Edward, alias White-headed Boh. A huge monster, cclebraU'd 
for a friendship with a man of fashion, a patron of the ring; committed 
at Bow-street for robbing a shawl oiT a girl’s sliouldcrs in a brothel, &c. 
Crib, Thomas. A coal-heaver, now a publican; had up at Bow-street 
for ill-usiiig his wife, and leaving her and her children utterly destitute, 
whilst he was living with another woman. 

Clarke, Wm. Exeeuied at Bristol, as the most desjierate leader in the 
riots ; so atrocious was his conduct, that his friends could plead nothing 
in his behalf hut madness. 

Carter, Jack. Transported for seven years for robbery. He fought 
Oliver, Molyneux, Spring, &c. ; and on his return from the hulks, he 
resumed his occupation as boxer and resurrection-man. 

Ckockey, . Scnteficed to death, but transported for life, for highway 

rolibery. Fought Robinson, Harry Lancaster, Bone, and Fisher. 

•Cooper, Gipsy, and his brother. Two well-known Miicves. Thomas Cooi)er 
wlio fought young Dutch Sam, was sentenced to death at the last Chelms- 
ford Assizes for robbery. 

COrtis, George. Twice transported for seven years, each time for shop 
lifting. Fought P. Inglis, &c. 

CuRTis,^JonN (brother). Killed by Turner in a prize-fight, the unhappy 
vietim*hting in a state oyoathsome disease at the time of lighting. 
Curtis, Dick (brother), “ Tfie Pot of the Fancy.” Leader of a gang of 
pickpockets ; received 650/. for fighting the cross with Perkins. 

Dick, , West-country Dick. A bully to a house in Shirc-lanc, and 

after many atrocities, transported for robbery. He fought Cooper, and 
was a great favourite of the Fancy. 

* Delay, Morris. Captain of the East-end gang of 4hieves. One of the 
most desperate the London robbers. Imprisoiigd two years for robbery, 
and at last transported for life under another name. 
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Flynn, Paddy. Transported fur life, with two njinor boxers, all notorious 
burf^lars. His wile a celebrated smasher. • 

Giblets, Charles, alias Gr vntham, alias White, alias &c. &c. Trans- 
ported for s^veii years for shecp-stoalin^, then imprisoned for six 
monflis for body-snatching, and finally transported for fourteen years for 
robbery, accompanied by horrible violence on a French sailor, in his (Gib- 

let's) own house. He fought all the .leading men of the day, and 

fought a celebrated cross with Rough Robin. 

Guest, . A notorious receiver of stolen- goods. A friend and patron 

of the ring, with Ikey Solomons and Bill Price*, who were transported. 

Harris, Kiddy. The most promising boxer of his day. Hung at New- 
gate for horrible cruelty in an attempt to murder a looman. By original 
profession a housebreaker. 

Husband, John, alias the Sprig of Shamrock. Transported for seven 
years for robbery. He was an agent in the duiTiiig line— conneetc^with 
certain well-known gamblers. He fought Norman and the Portsmouth 
champion, and was a star among the liglit-^'oights. 

Hol# Harry. A dufler by profession originall), and even described in 
Boxiana as a duffer by trade. A star in the ring. 

Mendoza, . Most celebrated in the old sclioul. Now in a state of de.s- 

titution — his daughters on the streets and his son transported. 

Norton, Joe. Baaten most cruelly, and died, at the C' as tie Tavern. It 
was contrived by the Fancy, at no small expense, that the ease should he 
brought in “ death from apoplexy.” , 

Oliver, Tom. Once champion of England, and the best light('rof a cross 
that was ever known, lli^ son sentenced to death, hut trui imported for 
life, for robbery. Whilst his son was nhder sentence of death, Tom was 
gaily at the tlash-houscs sporting his old tricks. 

Owen, Tom. A leader of a press-gang at Portsmouth; a sherilf’s oHlcer, 
and a London crimp. 

.Pope^Mvtjhice. Seiitonccd to death, hut transported for life, for rolibing 
SLWOman on the highway. He fouglit Jonathan Bissell. 

PMkins, . Fought the celebrated erosr, with Curtis, and wais finally 

transported for stealing a watch. 

Parish, . Transported for life, for stealing a watch at a fight in the 

Borough. Fouj^ht Randall, Holt, &e. &e. 

Reubens, Solly. Trawsported for highway robbery. Long a celebrated 
thief, and leader of thieves, at the East end of the tow n. Brought liefbre 
the magistrate for cruelly heating his wife. Fought Brown, the Sprig 
of Myrtle, Smith, tho Sailor-boy, kc. &c. 

Randall, . His widow appeared before ihg magistrate destitute, and 

in a horrible state of disease. 

Spring, Tom, alias Thomas Winter. Fought a C7*oss of notoriety with 
Painter. Vide Thurtidl. 

Savage, William. Imprisoned for six months for a criminal atteinpl on 
his daughter. Fought llarry Jones. 

Symons, . Fought Jem BLdchef. A celebrated ring dropper. 

Scroggins, . A vile character ; severely Hogged in the navy, and 

now a beggar in the streets. 

Ward, Jkm. Fought a cf'oss with Abbot, ond‘ was turned out'of the ring. 
Re-admitted, and fouglit another cross with Josh. Hudson. Intended 
to fight another cross with S. Byrne ; was defected, and again turned 
out of the ring. Rc-admitted ; was matched to fight S. Byrne, and offered 
to sell his fight for 500/., hut demanding his money beforehand, was 
refused, but not exposed. Several times imprisoned for deserting his wife 
and leaving her ofi the parish. Now keeps a tavern in Liverpool, and is 
a man of property. ^ 
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“ Western, George. The captaixf of the Whitechapel f»ang of thieves. 

Transported for a street robbery. Fouj^ht Ab. Belasco, Uc. &c. 
Williams, . Hung at Newgate for burking the Italian boy. A body- 

snatcher by trade, but a patron and ally of the ring ; » better, ^^acker, 
* and general agent for pugilists. 

To these we may add the names of Thompson and Yandcll. The 
former fought an Irisliniauf and, being able to beat Jiis man, the 
Fancy, or Irish party of the Fancy, broke into the ring, and kicked 
Thompson so violently, and struck him sucli blows on the back of 
the head with bludgeons, that he died. Yandell-ibught an Irishman 
at Wingfield, won the fight, and received tlie staKe-money. A short 
timevaftdt he was brought home with his head beaten to pieces with 
bludgeons, and he could merely mutter the word “ fight " indistinctly 
before he died. There are scores of similar proofs of “ the manly spirit” 
promoted by }>rize-fighting. 

We have thus gone through, as succinctly as possible, a list of a few 
of the most notorious prize-fighters and prize-fights ; and our readers 
must agree with us, that such a mass of vice, crime, misery, and punish- 
ment, is unequalled in any other class of persons. I^et any man of 
common sense or ordinary experience ask himself how it could be pos- 
sible to expect Jighting, honourable dealing, or manly courage in 
a gang of such wretches, consisting, as we have before observed^ almost 
exclusively of every denomination of criminal, from the atrocious mur- 
derer, — the Thurteils, the Bishops, the Harrises, and the AYilliamses, — 
from the murderers of women and children, to the petty thief and 
strolling pickpocket. In 1831 alone, twelve notorious members of 
the ring were convicted of ofiences in London, besides the convictions 
in the country, and those both in London anc^in the country w^jjph it 
is difficult to detect on account of the frequent changes of names. * 

Let us briefly allude to a singular perversion of law and reason^Wi 
the part of magistrates with respect to prize-fights. If a man — gentle- 
man or poor-man — complain at a police-office of liaving been robbed 
or maltreated as a spectator at a prize-fight, the magistrates refuse him 
redress on the ground of his having himself been guilty of a breach of 
the peace, or misdemeanour, by being present at the exhibition. If tlii:) 
reasoning be just, if a prize-fight be so thoroughly illegal that merely 
being" a spectator deprives a person of all protection of tlie law against 
notorious pickpockets and ruffianly highwaymen, d fortiori it is tlu' 
imperative duty of the magistrates to abate the •nuisance and jiunish 
tlic ringleadefs and most notorious accessories ; but so far from their 
doing this, magistrates have been known to connive at such brutal 
exhibitions, or even to patronize them by their presence ; whilst what 
are called Bow-street officers are the open aiders, abettors, friends, and 
patrons of ljie« pugilists. If we mistake not. Sir John Sebright, a 
deservedly respected gentlefiian, was in the commission of the peace 
when he gave permission to Gully and Gregson to fight their battle in 
his park in Hertfordshire. 

But who are the great patrons of the ring ? Tlie keepers of receiv- 
ing-houses, like Ikey Solomons ; tlie landlords of flash-houses, like that 

m street, Strand, or the in Wliiteoiiapel, with the clubs of 

thieves, swell and eommon, at each of them ; the -former being always 
ready with 100/. and the other with 50/. to get up any fight of a cha% 
U. S. Jouim. No. 62, Jxn. 1834. 
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racter to attract a crowd sufTiciently Aumcrous and respectable for a 
thieves’ liarvest. Then wc have the notorious keeper of a pandsemo- 
nium opposite Drury-lane, and an equally notorious keeper of another 
pandacMonium in Piccadilly, — scenes of the orgies of refuse struinpejs, 
who, unnoticed at theatres, resort to these places to meet their black- 
legs, bullies, and swindlers, or the few intoxicated gentlemen that may 
be duped in those places. To these we may add the keeper of a resort 
of thieves and low or late prostitutes near Covent Garden, whose name 
appears perpetually in the police reports of Bow-street. Such are the 
patrons of the manly%port of prize-fighting. 

We have now said enough of the general system of stage m prize- 
fights. We purpose, on a future occasion, to give the coup-de-grace to 
the atrocious and unmanlj^ system, by showing the cur-like poltroonery 
which these wretches display in their private quarrels ; the treachery, 
even to poisoning, practised between seconds and principals in fights ; 
and the whole system of cromng, by which the ring and the patrons of 
the ring cheat the amateurs and public, and afterwards cheat each other, 
in despite of the old English IIocklcy-in-the-Hole maxim, that “ Dog 
won*t eat dog.” Greatly will the higher classes of sj)orting men be 
surprised, when they know the secrets of the crosses by which they have 
been spndled, and which they were foolish enough to confide in as 
^-fair and honourable fights. With respect to the utility of the ring as 
a seminary of manly courage, let any colonel of a regiment or captain 
of a ship say if he ever knew a soldier or sailor from the ring con- 
nexion that was not utterly worthless. Shaw, the Life Guardsman, may 
be cited as an exception. We do not })lead the old adage, “ exceptio 
probqi regiilam,** but ^ could show that Shaw was urged into the 
sporting character against his own more manly feeling. 
flPever strongly we may be disposed to recommend athletic exercises 
in the navy and army, it is not from such a school that e desire to sec 
those services recruited. We ourselves are ardent lovers of field-sports, 
and would most cordially promote manly and invigorating exercises 
amongst all ranks of our countrymen, as the most natural, exciting, 
and eflectual mode of combining the mens sana in corpore sano. We 
highly ajiprovc, for instance, of the principle held out in the following 
notice, which we trust may, under proper regulation, be carried into 
extensive practice : — ' 

“ It is in the contemplation of several gentlemen in Birmingham to 
provide ground, as near the centre of the town as poftible, for the 
recreation of all classes of the inhabitants in the games of cricket, 
rackets, quoits, and such other games as may conduce to health and 
amusement. The plan is patronized by Earl Denbigh, Earl Dartmouth, 
Earl Howe, &c.’' 

The practice of prize-fighting, with ijs • concomitant demoralization 
and debasement, is a disgrace to the British nation, and should be 
“ reformed.” 


P. G. H. 
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A CRUISE OF A REVENUE CUTTER. 

A cruiser, lade, is now my lot ; • 

A well-built sea-boat, trim and tight : * 

While in the locker there's a shot, 

They'll find us ready, day and night.”— Ojud Song. 

, • 

“ Six o’clock, Sir, * said one o{ the, deputed officers of a revenue 
cruiser, sliding back a door, taking off his hat, and popping his head 
into a cabin about four feet square. Not obtaining an answer, lie 
repealed, “ Six o’clock, Sir.” The only response was a loud snore. 

‘ You was keeping it up last night, I think,” growled the boatswain, 
whose duty it was, as officer of the watch, to report the hour. Still no 
answer. “ It's 'six o’clock,” was once more*repeated, in a louder tone, 
the boatswain at the same jfime venturing to sliake the pefton he was 
so solicitous to make acquainted with the exact hour, and who was 
buried under a mass of clothes, in a sort of box six feet by two, usually 
denominated a standing bed-place. “What!” exclaimed the officer, 
extricating his head from the bed-clothes ; “ what’s the row — the sliip 
on fire?” “ No, Sir, no ; it's six o'clock; we have got all the water 
on board ; and the commander has sent off word, lie wishes you to 
weigh witli the last of the flood> hcave-to off the mouth of the harbour, 
and send a boat for him after breakfast.” 

“ O, very well, Mr, Spunyarn. What sort of a morning is it? how’s 
the wind?” 

“ Fine morning, Sir! the wind’s about nor’- west-and-by- west — a 
•little westerly.” 

“ Wash decks, then, Mr. Spunyarn, and send my boy here.’^^j, 

“ Ay, ay, Sir.” m 

The door was shut, and the boatsvviiin was beard vociferating, “ llerc, 
you mad .lack ! — send Mad Jack aft here — the mate wants him.” 

The mate, who had been' so unceremoniously disturbed, appeared 
reluctant to leave the comfortable berth he was in, for he turntnl on the 
other side, pulled the clothes nearly over Ids head, and made every pre- 
^paratioii fdr another snooze, which was liardly performed, before the 
^boy Harris, or, as lie was ^ually denominated by the slii])'s company, 
“ Mad Jack,” made Ids .appearance. 

“ Do you want me, Sir ?” 

, “ Yes ; see my clothes brushed, and get all ready for me to turn out.” 

“ Ay, ay, ‘Sir.” 

• After the usual time bestowed upon the necessary ablutions, &c. the 
chi^flnate of the “ Lovely” revenue cruiser ascended the deck with his 
thumbs in Ids jacket pockets — walked aft, looked at the vane at the 
mast-head, ilj«n at the compass, and paraded the deck as stiff as a mid- 
shipman acting for the timS being as commanding-officer. 

“ Send the liands aft, Mr. Spunyarn, to loose the mainsail.” The 
tyers were speedily cast off, and the sail adrift. 

“ Man the main and peak haulyards ; — away aloft, and ride them 
down.” 

In an instant a dozen of the men and boys were at the masl-hcsid, 
catching hold of the running part of the haulyifi-ds, hanging by iheir 
hands, descending by their weight, and hoipting llie sail much quickcA” 
than by any other means. • 

F 2 
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Belay that/* said the mate, when the sail was properly set. Havc 
short, Mr. Spunyarn, — keep a range of the cable on deck. Her^you 
cook ! where’s Scaldings, the cook ? let him take down the chain. Hov^ 
does the cable grow, Mr. Spunyarn ^ 

“ Two points on the starboard bow, Sir.” ^ 

Port your helm, Mr. Blowhard.*’ 

“ Hard-a-port, Sir,'* exclaimed the gunner, who was at the helm. 

“ Heave away, lads !” * 

“ She's short, Sir," bawled the boatswain. 

“ Very well, Mr. Spunyarn ; man the jib and fore haulyards — hoist 
away— keep the starboard fore-sheet to windward." 

The handspikes were again manned, and in a few minutes the anenor 
was at the bows, catted and fished. 

“ Heavn^down the bob-stay — ^there, belay that — all hands sweat up 
the jib." ' • 

On board a well-disciplined man-of-war, no person except the officers 
is allowed to speak during the performance of the various evolutions. 
When a great many men are employed together, a fifer or a fiddler 
usually plays some of their favourite tunes ; and it is quite delightful to 
see the glee with which Jack will “ stamp and go,” keeping exact time 
to “ Jack's the lad," or the “ College Hornpipe." On board a revenue 
cruiser, for want of music, it is customary for one of the men to give 
them a song, which makes the crew unite their strength, and ])ull 
together. The following is a specimen of this species of composition : 

O, haul pulley, yoe. 

[Chorus, pxauo.^ 

Cheerly men, 

O long and strong, yoe, O. 

Cheerly men. 

O, yoe, and with a ill, 

Cheerly men. 

[Grand Chorus, 

Cheerly, cheerly, cheerly, O. 

A long haul for widow Skinner, 

Cheerly men. 

Kiss her well before dffincr, 

Cheerly men. 

At her, boys, and win her, 

Cheerly men. 

Cheerly, cheerly, cheerly, O. 

A strong pull for Mrs. Bell, 

Cheerly men. 

Who likes a lark right well, 

Cheerly men. ^ 

And, whaUs more, ycilltnever tell, 

Cheerly men. 

Cheerly, cheerly, cheerly, O. 

O haul and split the blocks, 

Cheerly men. 

0 haul and stretch her lull) 

Cheerly men. 

Young Lovelies, sweat her up, 

Cheerly men. 

Cheerly, cheerly, cheerly, O. 
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For time out of mind this song has been attached to revenue cutters, 
and sometimes the burden is not celebrated for its decency. 

By the time these operations were completed, the “ Lovely” had 
cleared the harbour's mouth, and was laying-to with'the fore^sheet to 
windward, the white galley despatched for the commander, and the 
chief mate sitting down to a broiled haddock and coffee, and, if you 
may judge by the quantity devoured, he made a tolerably good break- 
fast. 

I shall take this opportunity of introducing to my readers the person- 
ages who composed the officers of the “ Lovely/' beginning, as in duty 
bound, with the commander, a lieutenant of twenty years' standing, a 
ge\itleinanly man, and a good sailor. If every man had his desert, our 
lieutenant Avould long ago have commandod a vessel, where he would 
have had a better opportunity of displaying his abilities than in a 
revenue cruiser. 

The chief mate, Mr. Mainboom, had been sixteen years a midship- 
man and mate, and, if l>e behaved himself with propriety, had the 
chance of remaining a mate sixteen years more, for in these “ piping 
times of peace ” he had not sufficient interest to obtain the long-wished 
for “ bit of parchment.” Like many others who had served in the war, 
the height of his ambition was to get his commission, go on shore, and 
marry ; but as he was disappointed in the first, he was resolved not to 
be so in the last, for, on being paid off from tlie Goliah, he fell despe- 
rately in love with a young lady, possessing a good person and a sweet 
temper, but nothing to find her mess. This was a great drawback to 
, poor Mainboom ; not that he ever tlioiiglit of money, but the lady's 
])arents were so cruel as to deny their consent until there was a cliance 
of their daughter’s being enabled to exist, for they had Jive^ Jong 
enougli in tlic world to know that even Jove might die of starvation. 
Mainboom heroically waited four years, in the daily expectation of 
receiving his commission, or, as he e^preBsed it, his “ bit of parch- 
ment his patience then became exhausted, and he succeeded, by dint 
of great persuasion, in inducing his dear “ foil*’ to tie that knot which 
so indisbokibly Siameses two persons into one. 

I Mainboom was generally considered a good sailor, rather brvsque in 
his manner ; but he had a great fault in peace, whicli in war time was 
thought necessary to the being a smart officer, that is, he now and then 
made use of a hearty oath. To do him justicev it was but seldom he 
uidulged in this ungentlemanly propensity ; hut as long habits are not 
.easily eradicated, Mainboom found great difficulty in breaking himself 
of the j)iaclice, and the only method he thought likely to succeed was 
to substitute an expression not so offensive as the generality of those 
he was in the habit of using ; and, upon occasions wlien his passion got 
the better tff liis judgment^ Ijis favourite exclamation was, “ By all the 
veins of my heart I” 

Tlie commander upon several occasions had spoken to Mainboom, 
when he had, in his zeal for the service, uttered an oath not the most 
becoming a gentleman, 

• “I -wonder, Mr. Mainboom, you can make use of such expressions; 
recollect the men have feelings, and I am sure you would be the first to 
resent any such attack on yourself.'* ^ 

1 beg pardon, Sir! 1 was not awai;p of it; but the fellows won’t 
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move — they are as lazy as Mahon soldiers, Sir ; they stir up my bile, 
and nothing settles it so soon as a good swear : but, Sir, by all the 
veins of my heart, being a family man, Til leave it off.'* 

Mainboom was a real good fellow ; generous and hospitable, as far 
as his scanty means would allow. He was proud of his wife, and prouder 
tof his three children, who, to do the lady justice, were always the pic- 
ture of neatness, and exceedingly w^ll behaved. 

Tlie next on the list was the boatswain, Mr. Spunyarn (let me here 
remark, that all the deputed officers of a revenue cruiser, which con- 
sist of the second mate, boatswain, gunner, carpenter, and steward, are 
entitled to be called Mr., a distinction never applied to the common 
seamen.) Mr. Spunyarn, the boatswain, was a complete rougli-khot, 
having a voice somcthing.like that of a regular gin-drinking cad of a 
hackney-coach stand : he had formerly been a boatswain's mate in the 
navy, but immediately after the war he entered llic revenue service, and 
ultimately obtained his present rank. ^ 

We now come to Mr. John Blowhard, the gunner, wlio was about 
four feet five inches high, of extraordinary width, and very much 
resembling a hogshead placed upon two butter firkins. IIis liead, or, as 
he usually denominated it, “ his pimple,” was a complete round ball 
sunk between his broad shoulders ; his f^rc the counterpart of an Esqui- 
maux, and nearly of the same colour, his eyes dark and penetrating, 
his nose flat, and his mouth unusually wide, with a brown stream con- 
stantly running at each corner, occasioned by the immense quantity of 
tobacco he was in the habit of chewing, indeed I may say of eating, 
for when he was particularly anxious or got “ blown up” (to use his 
own e^xpression) by his superiors, you would sec his lower jaw in con- 
stant motion, chewing the tobacco as if his very life depended upon the 
quantity he could masticate. 

Old John, as he was invariably called by the ship’s company, had 
been thirty-five years in the service, and was so well known by his 
oddities, and so liked for his good qualities that whenever a boat came 
alongside, from the officer downwards, the first inquiry was for old John ; 
who, like many other very good sailors, thought that when he was on 
shore, he was at perfect liberty to indulge in his favorite pot of swipes,® 
provided he kept himself sober at sea. Unfortunately, old John found 
getting drunk an easy task, but to get sober exceedingly difficult : the first 
occupied a few hours, ‘the second many days. Upon one occasion he 
had not recovered from his debauch on shore, when the inspecting 
commander came on board to muster the ship’s company ; on Blow- 
hard’s name being called, the commander of the cutter saw the state* he 
was in, and feeling exceedingly annoyed that the discipline of his ship 
should be called in question, said sharply to the old man, “ I’m looking 
at you, Mr. Blowhard ; I’m looking at you.’* 

“ I see you are, and dom’d hard to,” was the reply. 

“ You are drunk, Sir; you are too fond of that cider.” 

No ; I ha’n’t tasted a drop of cider this week.” 

“ But you have beer.” 

“ Why, I can’t say but what I hae had a pot o’ swipes ; but that 
won’t dp a fellow any ‘harm.” 

4, Here the inspecting commander interfered, which was too much for 
old John* who shovea out hie lips, and chewed his tobacco until he 
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• could bear it no longer, for he exclaimed, “You may as well jaw a 
fellow one at a lime, I think ; for I can’t stand both on ye.” Although 
the officers were inclined to laugh at the oddity of his character, yet 
. the discipline of the vessel was to be considered, and Mr. Blowhard was 
sent below in sad disgrace. The next morning he ventured on deck, 
perfectly sober, intending to ask forgiveness; but his courage failed, 
for there he stood, with his hat in his hand, the picture of despair, not 
even chewing his tobacco. 

“ Well, Mr. Blowhard,*’ said the commander, “ what do you want 

“ Why, Sir, you won’t kick a fellow adrift altogether, will you ?” 

“ Do what, Mr. Blowhard?” 

* You won’t kick a fellow adrift, will ye ? I had but one pot o’ beer, 
and that couldn’t hurt a fellow.” • 

“ Mr. Blowhard, you were yesterday in a beastly state of intoxica- 
tion ; how am I to expect the men to keep sober when so bad an 
example is set Im^he officers ? I cannot look over it. (io below, Sir !” 

“ Why, Sir, ^u are very hard. It isn’t so aboard other cutters : if a 
fellow does get a drop there, nobody notices it ; but here, such a row is 
kicked up.” 

“ Go below, Sir ! I shall report you. My officers must not set so 
bad an example.” 

Old John prepared to obey, looking most miserable. At this mo- 
ment the whole ship’s company came aft in a body to ask forgiveness 
for their favourite. Such an appeal was not to be resisted, and the 
commander was glad of an opportunity 1o pardon tlie fault. 

Old Jolin prided himself upon having tlie best watch, the best glass, 
and the best stick in the cutter. The watch was usually placed in an 
old shoe, curiously painted, and nailed to one of the beams in tlie 
galley, where it regulated the time of the cutter, and nobody ventured 
to dispute its authority. The glass was at the disposal of the ship’s 
company, provided they carefully stowed it away at night in the place 
a])pointed for it. The stick, contrary to all general rules, was laid u]) 
in ordinary when at sea, and only brought forth when its master went 
on shore. Old John very obstinate, and a little deaf, which in- 
^duced him to talk so loud, that his voice was heard above all the others 
on deck. During his watch he was always employed : nothing was 
suffered to be out of place ; but everything must be exactly done as he 
.wished it, or it would not liave been done right. “ Here, you rat,” 
addressing one of the boys, whom he had a great antipathy to see rc- 
.main idle an instant, — “ Here, you rat, clear away the signal haulyards ; 
don’t you see they are foul ? why don’t you make use of your pimple, 
young 'un ? Come aft here, and haul taut them reef-pendants, and coil 
the rope*? down, ’cause I don’t want to be jawed when the commander 
comes on ^eck. Why, d«ru it, you sprats, do you see wlierc you are 
steering to ? you have got the marks on for the shag-stone ! Luff, and 
bring her to the wind.” 

“ Why, John,” replied the man at the helm, “ 1 can sec the marks 
a’n’t on yet.” 

• “ But I tell you they are. I want no b y rows in my watch ; 

don’t you see Bob Short’s house just coming on .with the Old Cbufcji, 
and them be my marks ?'* ^ • 

“ Those are your marks, John ; but the chart tells you that—-’- 
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“ No, the chart never tells me.** 

“ But llie chart will tell you that ’* 

“ How call tliat be ? the chart don’t speak, and I can’t read, and 
how oon the dhari tell me ? 1 ha’e been thirty-five years in the sar- 

vice, and them have always been my marks.” Such was old John. 

“ Attend the side, get a rope for the boat,” said Mainboom, as he 
stepped on deck to receive his commander ; who desired liim to make 
sail to the westward, and then descended to his cabin. 

“ Put the helm up, Mr. Blowhard.” 

“ Hard up. Sir.” 

“ Let draw the fore-sheet which being done, the Lovely 
■ — walked the waters as a thing of life, 

And seem’d to d^are the elements to strife. 

No person, except those who have experienced it, can imagine the 
monotony of continually cruising on the ^ame coast: every headland, 
rock, bay, or creek, become so familiar, that little inU||est is created in 
the variety of their appearance. Reading is the on^ resource of the 
officers that are so employed ; and yet the necessary attention to tlie 
vessel prevents the possibility of their reading books which require 
much study or attention. A game of chess, or a hit at b.ackgaAmon, 
may serve to while away an hour with the commander and mate, 
should they happen to be on friendly ferms, which, 1 am sorry to say, 
is not always the case. Such a character as old John, when you could 
get him to tell one of his yarns, was a great treat ; but this was a 
difficult task, as the service docs not allow of anything like familiarity 
with inferior officers ; and indeed it required great care to draw him into 
anything like a connected story. 

“ She’s laying down to it, Mr. Blowhard,” observed Mainboom, watch- 
ing the Lovely as she heeled to the breeze. 

“ JDo you call this laying down ?” replied Blowhard. “ Why I've 
been in a cutter when we have been carrying on so long, that seven of 
her ratlins w^ere under water.” 

“ What, Mr. Blowhard, seven of her ratlins ? why she must have 
been on her beam-ends ! Where did this hs^en ?” 

“ Happen ? why off Beachy Head, in tlie old Stag, when we wer^ 
cracking on under a third reefed mainsail, fourth jib, and reefed fore- 
sail, in chase of two French privateers.” 

“ How long ago was this ?” 

“ Let me see; it must have been about 1804 or 1805. We were 
laying'to off Beachy Head, when about two o’clock in the arternoon, 
the wind blowing; strong from the sou’-west, we saw two lugger pri- 
vateers board a brig to windward, and then all three make sail for the 
Fren'cli coast. Our mate, who was at that time commanding officer, as 
the caj)tain was ashore with a boat's crew, paid, ‘ Now, lads, we must 
try and recapture that 'ere brig.' We lay quiet enough for some time, 
as they were all coming down on us, until the brig was some distance 
from the luggers, then we made sail ; hut the luggers soon spied us, 
and I be dom’d if they didn’t give chase to us. ‘ My eyes !’ said the 
mate, ‘ do you see that? Clear away for action, or by G — we shall 

taken tk\pse Frenchmen ! ’ Our hoarding nettings were up fore 
■and aft in a crack, and all our guns were loaded with grape and ca- 
the rnuz^c. We tlien hauled our wind, which brought the 
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•small lugger on our lee-bow, and the large one on our weather-quarter. 
At this time it was about ten o’clock, but moonlight, so that we could 
see the large lugger’s decks full of people ; there they were as thick as 
J)ees, all ready to board us : when she got near us, not farder off than 
that ’ere boat, our mate says, * Now, lads, keep your weather eyes to 
windward, and stand by to fire the two double-fortified four and Old 
Sal ; now then, luff right across her bows, and fire when I tell you.— 
Let fly !’ says the mate ; and so we did; Old Sal giving them such a 
dose as they hadn’t had form any a day ; — it would ha’e done your heart 
good to have heard tlie chattering and jabbering among the Frenclmien. 
l)om the word could we understand ; but they didn’t trouble us any 
more’; so away we went arter the small lugger, our male swearing he’d 
run Iier down, if he could com^ up with Jier;^ but we could not. We 
chased her until daylight, and then they run her ashore under the 
batteries at Dieppe ; but we htidn’t done wi’ her, for we stood close in 
and fired seven g^s right into her.” 

“ 13ut, Mr. Jjlowhard, whaJ; became of the battery all this time ?” 

“ O, I’m dom’d if 1 know, except they had had a drop overnight, and 
hadn’t turned out. Howsomdever, they never fired a shot at us.” 

“ And was this all you did ?” 

“ All ! and 1 think enough too ; but it wasn’t all : for arter we stood 
out for some time, the man at the*masl-Jiead sung out ‘A strange sail !’ 
and presently arter, ‘ Two strange sail ! ’ This was the other lugger with 
the brig in tow, making all sail for the French coast. ‘ Now, my lads, 
at ’em again,* said the mate ; but the Frenchman didn’t want such 
another dose as Old Sal had given her ; so she cast the brig off, and 
run for it. 1 went in the boat that boarded the brig, pulling the bow 
oar, for 1 wan’t an officer then ; we didn’t find a soul on hoard the brig 
hut the owner, whom tlie Frenchmen had half killed. She was called 
the Paddy of Cork, bound to Lunnun. She had a great quantity of 
lowls on board. VVliat a blow out the Frenchmen were detarinincd to 
have that day, if we Ijadn’t disturbed them, for Fm dom’d if they hadn’t 
cut the heads off all the fowls, and there the poor things were running 
about the decks cutting as many capers as a parched pea in a frying- 
pan ! ” 

“ Is this all your yarn ?” 

“ All ! and I think it endugli too ; but it a’n’t all ; for the mate chased 
the other lugger, and drove licr ashore too: we Jarned arterwards by 
the cartel that they were both lost.” 

. “ Now that is all I suppose, Mr. Blovvhard ?” 

All I and enough too ; bat it a’n’t all, for the worst part is to 
come ; for we fell in with a man-of-war cutter, who claimed our prize, 
.md toolu||i|kfrom us, as we had no business, being a revenue cruiser, 
to go in VR of privateers.’. 

The commander’s a}>pearance on deck put an end to old John’s yarn. 

“ Well, Mainboom,” said the commander, “ how did you leave Mrs. 
Mainboom and the little ones ?” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, Sir. Have you heard any news?” 

Yes : tlie Racehorse has taken a fine prize ; two hundred tuba and 
four men. Some people arc so lucky ! Why, I tinnk it is eight years 
since this vessel took anything ; and yet I am sure we keep a good 
look-out. We will try our luck in the offing at Jay-light ; we may * 
pick up something.” • 
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I wish we could, Sir ; for by all the veins in my heart, being a 
family man, it really would be very acceptable/' 

“ I have been thinking, Mainboom,” continued the commander, “ that 
it might be worth while to try an experiment to-night ; that is, as soon 
as it is dark, we will put the Lovely in disguise, and stand unto the 
offing. At any rate it can do no liarm." 

“ 1 perfectly agree with you, Sir ; and think the experiment well 
worth tlie trial." 

Accordingly, when the night had closed in, the Lovely was deprived 
of her rakish appearance ; a temporary painted piece of canvass, with 
a number on it, was placed on each side of lier bows ; another piece, 
with the same number, was stitched to the mainsail ; and a flag half 
white and red was hoistefl at the mast-head. When the commander had 
gained a sufficient offing, the Lovely was hove-to, with the tack of the 
mainsail triced up ; and there slie lay, wfaiting for daylight, the exact 
representative of a pilot vessel, but ready to pounce^pon her prey at a 
moment’s notice. It was nearly midnight before these operations were 
completed. The commander then turned in, leaving orders to be called 
half an hour before dayliglit. 

It was old John’s middle watch ; and he came on deck at twelve, 
yawning and not half awake. He first cast his eyes round the horizon, 
then at the mast-head : “ Wiiy those young uns haven’t hoisted the 
bob " (a large vane used at night). “ ^’here’s nothing done in this 
here craft without I do it. Here, you Cheeks,” calling one of the hoys, 
“ where’s the bob ? who can see how the wind is with that new-fangled 
thing ?” 

“ What do you want with the bob ? " croaked the boatswain ; “ don’t 
you see the pilot-flag at the mast-head?” 

“ I didn't see it,” answered John, yawning. “ I couldn’t get a 
wink of sleep all the first watch, for those thieves of bugs — I'm dom’d 
if there a’n't one now !" and he slapped his hand with great force upon 
his thigh. “ I’ve done for that fellow, howsomdever. I «ay, Joe, what 
orders have you got ?” 

“ Let her lay as she is, and call the captain just before day-light." 

" Ay, ay. I hope you’ll get more sleep than I did, for those thieves 
of bugs wouldn’t let a fellow close his eyes. I say, Bill, did you ever 
know such varmint as they are ? They don't care where they go to. I 
found one t’other morning in the seam of my jacket ; how the beggar 
came there is more than 1 can tell." 

“ I tell you what,” said the boatswain, “ I wish you’d be a little 
smarter in relieving the deck ; 'tis half-past twelve now/' 

" That rrf sure it a'n’t; 'tis but just twelve by my watch* in the 
shoe.” |H| 

" What signifies what sucli an old turnip as your's sayaWPlias Stood 
at tvtrelve this last hour." 

“An old turnip!'* said the indignant John; “ there a'n't a better 
watch in the craft. I've had it these five and thirty years, and I think 
I ought to know whether it’s a good un. Stop a minute ; I’ll show 
the time.” 

Old John hurried down the ladder, and brought the watch to the 
c binnacle light. The boatswain chuckled, when he found the hands 
Steadily remaining at midnight, “ There 1 I told you so.'’ 
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• I don't see how that can be,” said Blowhard, putting the watcli to 
Ills ear. “ She don't go. — O, I see how it is : 1 forgot to wind her up ; 
and yet I'm pretty certain I did though.” The key was applied, but 
there appeared a difficulty in moving it. The man at the'* helm stuffed 
his fingers into his mouth to prevent laughing, and the boatswain 
almost expended his netlier lip in attempting to do the same. “ What 
the devil is tlie matter?” said old John, looking quite senous: “ I can't 
move the key.” Presently, by a violent effort it turned, and something 
was heard grinding within ; the chain broke, and the watch ran down 
with great violence. 

“ 'Tis done for now,'’ growled Blowhard, taking off the outer case, 
and applying his thumb nail to the inner one. “ The devil must be in 
tlie watch !** ho again exclaimed, as he forced 4 open. — “ Wlieugli ! — 
What a smell ! and look here,” showing bis fingers stained with blood. 
Old John stood for a momcfit lost in astonishment; at length he 
bawled out, “ Those thieves of bugs 1 I’m dom’d if they a’n’t got inside 
my watch !” 

The boatswain could no longer resist, but broke out into a loud 
laugh ; the man at the helm roared, and the ship’s company, who had 
contrived the joke, and who had been slily watching the scene, put 
their heads uj) the hatchway, and laughed so loud and so long, tlial the 
commander and mate, hearing sucli an unusual noise, rushed on deck 
vn chembe. * “ Wliat is all this noise about ?” said the commander, 
addicssing Blowhard, who stood lost in astonishment, with the bleetling 
watcli still in his hands; “What is all this noise about, Sir / Why 
don’t you speak /’' 

“ Why, Sir, those thieves of bug ! — ” 

“ What of tlie bugs?” said the commander, in an exceedingly angry 
tone. 

“ Those thieves of bugs.” 

' “ By all the veins of my heart,” said Mainboom, “ you deserve three 

dozen for this ; and if I had you on board a man-of-war you should 
have it.’' 

“ What of the bugs?” said the commander, still more angrily. 

” Only look here. Sir,” said Blowhard, in a very pitiful tone. “ Look 
here, Sir,” at the same time shoving his hands into the light emitted 
from the binnacle ; “ the thieves of bugs have got through the case of 
my, watch, and are ground to death by the wheels.”* 

Neither the commander’s nor mate’s risible muscles could resist 
this appeal, and they involuntarily joined in a hearty laugh at poor old 
John’tf expense. However, order was soon restored; but nobody to 
this day* can convince old John that a trick was played 6n him. He 
always declared jt was quite astounding to him how the thieves could 
get through tlie case of his watch. 

At the dawn of day a small lugger was discovered, laving at JUfll, 
that is, with all her sails lowered down, on the lee-bow of the Lovely. 

“ There's something suspicious,’' said Mainboom to the commander. 

“ Yes ; I think we have them this lime. She seems very dee]).*' 

Shall we make sail for her ?” 

“ No, no, Mainboom : I have had too much to do with smugglers* 
for that. It is evident our disguise has answered this time ; however , 
we will edge away towards her, and get as close to her as wc can. 
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Desire all liands to below, tliat they may not see loo many on deck ; 
for if slie discovers us, her goods -will be thrown overboard, and we 
shall get nothing for our pains.'* 

The cutter was edging down towards the lugger; but as it became 
"ifgliter, a man with a glass was observed attentively watching the move- 
ments of the Lovely. 

“ They do not know what to make of us — but see, they won't trust 
us, for lip go the lugs — send the hands on deck to make sail,’* 

In a short time the Lovely, with all sail set, was B{)urning the waves 
fioni her bows, ploughing the deep as if she felt an equal ardour in the 
chase with those on board. 

“ No higher — keep her clean full. We come up with her, Main- 
boom — see all ready to set the square-sail — now bear a-hand,boy6 — she 
will try us before the vvind before she has done with us. Tlie breeze 
freshens — luff — luff* to the breeze — vvdl done, Lovely ! Hoist the 
ensign and pennant — have muskets ready — keep a good look-out, Mr. 
Mainboom, that she does not throw away.*’ 

“ Ay, ay. Sir,’* 

The poor little lugger was observed to be carrying on, almost bury- 
ing herself in the sea, 

“ She’s keeping away, Sir,’* said Mainboom. 

“ Put the helm up — ease off the nikin -sheet — up with the square-sail.** 
The excitement was so great, that it was astonishing to see with what 
alacrity tliese orders were obeyed. 

“ We are coming up with her fast,” said Mainboom. 

“ Very well ; keep your eye on her that she does not throw away.” 
The commander had liardly spoken the words, before the crew of the 
lugger was observed throwing the tubs of contraband spirits overboard, 
which floated quietly by the side of the LoYeh^ 

“ Hoist tlic boats out.” The order was hardly given before they 
were in the water. 

“ Shove olT,” said the commander. 

“ Ay, ay. Sir,” vociferated Blovvhard, rushing on deck half undressed, 
dom’d if we a’n’t among ’em now — here, hold on my watch,” quite 
unconsciously forcing it into the hands of the commander, and he 
jumped into the boat with an alacrity which astonished all hands. Main- 
boom did the same into the other, and they were soon observed rescuing 
the tubs from the watery grave assigned them. 

“ Port !’* said llic commander. 

“ Port *tis, Sir,” answered the man at the helm. 

“ Stand by to take in the square-sail — lower away— haul aft the 
main-sheet— lining her to the wind.*’ 

The lugger naving already performed these operations, was doubling 
like a hare pursued by the dogs, until she, almost arrived atlhe spot she 
started from — trying the cutter on every point of sailing, she, as a last 
resource, got out her sweeps, the men pulling with desperation. The 
crew evidently consisted of four Frenchmen and one Englishman, who 
was at the helm. 

Arc the muskets ready ? — fire at her !” and the balls flew about the 
heads of the unfortunate smugglers, who, nothing daunted, continued 
their exertions in a 'manner worthy a better cause. 

The Lovely gained on the lugger every minute, and her crew kept 
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lip an incessant fire with the muskets. Still the lupgcr would not yield : 
the Englishman, as hope failed him, urged the Frenchmen to greater 
exertion, at first by loud cheers of bravado, then by tin eats; for he was 
observed to seize the tiller, and stand in such a position as if he \^ould 
annihilate them at one blow ; again he would cheer, and then assist tliT" 
man that was nearest to him, by shoving his oar ; at last, in a fit of 
desperation, he with the tiller struck the unfortunate Frenchman so 
violent a blow, that it knocked him off his seat, and loosened the oar 
from his grasp, which quietly floated on the water, and created such 
confusion in the lugger, that the crew ceased to pull, and allowed tlie 
Lovely to run alongside. The Frenchmen had sunk down into the 
bottom of the boat, completely exhausted by fatigue and fright ; the 
Englishman alone stood erect, with his arm still uplifted, tlireatening 
the unfortunate wretch that lay bleeding at hfs feet, tlie perspiration 
poufing from his brow, and hi» countenance the very picture of savage 
despair. ^ 

“ So, Sir!” said the commander, addressing the Englishman as he 
stepped on board the Lovely, “ we have got you at last. I have been 
looking out for you for some time.” 

“ I dare say you have ; and you shouldn't have had me now if those 
French thieves had but pulled. But you can't touch us, we have nothing 
in her.” • 

“ Can't we, though said old John, coming on board on the oilier 
side, “ 1 know better than that, for I’ve picked up a boat-load of the 
real stuff — all spirits of brandy.” 

“ IIow do you know that, Mr. Blowhard r said the cominander. 

“ O, Sir, leave me alone ; this little here thing told me all about it. 

J never goes to work without my tools,” at the same time producing a 
gimblet. I spiled one of the tubs, and prime stuff it is.” 

“ How dare you. Sir, do any thing of tlie sort without iiiy leave ?” 

, “ How am 1 to swear at the trial that it was spirits 1 picked up, if I 

never tasted it 

“ How many tubs have wc altogether, Mr. Mainboom ?” 

“ One hundred and fifty. Sir; and, by all the veins in my heart, 
being a family man, I think we have made a tolerable morning’s work 
of it.” 

“ Note every circumstaifce in the log, Mr. Mainboom, with the exact 
time. What o’clock is it?” 

•* I’ll tell you, Sir,” said old John, fumbling for liis watch. “ No, I 
hav’n’t got it I see, young un, if it an’t in the shoe ?” 

“ No, John, *tant there.” 

Then Tm dom’d but I have lost it overboard. I|j|wouldn’t lose 
watch for all my prize money. I say, has nobody got my watch ?” 

Is this* jwdr’s ?” said the commander, after he had enjoyed old 
John’s distress. * 

“ Thank ye, Sir.” 

“ I do not think it goes, Mr. Blowhard, and what are these stains ?” 

0, 1 forgot the dom’d thieves of bugs ; the varmint, to get through 
glass, case, and all.” 

The Lovely returned to port with her prize ; tlie commander was 
congratulated by his friends; the mate declared, “ by all the veins in 
his heart,” Mrs. Mainboom and little onesj shouUvfiUch have a new * 
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dress; and old John was so elated at the success of the morninf^, that 
he stole olF to a public-house, where he boasted of his agility, chewed 
his tobacco, and drank his favourite swipes to such an excess, that, 
jElipoording toliis own account, there was not such another hero in the 
world, llis messmates, after a long search, found him and conveyed 
him* home, thinking themselves particularly fortunate whfin they had 
Succeeded in putting him to bed. About one o’clock in the morning, 
the whole house was disturbed by the cries of old John :■ no one could 
conceive what was the matter, but they made a simultaneous rush into 
his room, where they discovered his Bacchus-like figure, almost reduced 
to nudity, huddled into a large arm-chair, swearing bitterly, that the 
thieves of bugs had stolen the bed out of the room, for he'd be dom’d if 
he could find it ; and nothing would convince him to the contrary, until 
he was forcibly carried and put into it. 

* R. 


. ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER THE BRAZILIAN NAVY. 

Admiral Pinto Guedez, Commander-in-Chief of the Brazilian squadron 
in the river Plate, during the hottest period of the contest between the 
empire of Brazil and the ArgentitSe republic, resolved to dispatch a 
small squadron to Rio Negro, on the coast of Patagonia — a rendezvous 
of the Buenos Ayrcan privateers, for which it was admirably calculated 
— to recapture the prizes they had taken, and destroy such of the armed 
vessels as were not worth bringing away. It consisted of two twenty- 
two gun corvettes, (the Maqao and Duqueza do Guyaz*,) one brig- 
schooner with eight nine^pounders and a long twelve, and a beautiful 
little Yankee clipper, called the Maria da Gloriaf, of four sixes and a 
long Tom. Inclusive of their crews, 260 English blue jackets and 80 
black and white marines were draughted from tlie flag-ship and other fri- 
gates. The command was given to Captain Shepherd of tlie Piranga, whom 
I accompanied as flag lieutenant. This force was considered ample to 
cope with any Uiere was a probability of our encountering. It is true, 
advice had been received, that a double-banked frigate, a corvette, 
and brig, with a large quantity of ammunition and specie on board, were 
on their passage from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres, havmg been made 
over by the Chilian government in part liquidation of a long-standing 
debt ; but them intelligence soon after arrived, that these sliips were all 
lo^ ; and wetf I remember it, by this token — that Pinto Guedez put to 
sea with three frigates and some Imall craft to cruise « for .them ; i|||| 
whether he imagined their abject might be to assault the capitol amr 
CisXry off the emperor, to whom he was under such infinite obligation 
for the title of Baron of the river Plate, which had recently been con- 
ferred on him, or whether (wliich I by no means infer to have been the 


, * Named after aa ille^pituaate daughter of the emperor Don Pedro, by the Countess 
of.Bjlo ^ca, who, at the empress’s death, was compelled to ily from Rio de Janeiro to 
avoid the fury of the ppnulace. ^ 
t After her prefect youthful Queen of Portugal. 
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case) he had no relish for a conflict, I shall not pretend to determine : 
but this 1 can truly say, that, inasmuch as the enemy was coming from 
the southward, he shaped his course in search of them to the northward. 
Shakspeare says, that “ true valour lies in the mind/' Now, if it^oes 
not lie anywhere else, no wonder if his Excellency possessed but htflej 
seeing that his hiculties were perpetually exercised in a political episto- 
lary warfare with the French admiral on the station ; and duly appreci- 
ating that little, of course lie was loth 

— to wear it out, 

AtlBrerefore bore it not about.'* 

However, as soon as he was informed of their melancholy fate — which 
was in part correct, for the Isabella frigate. Captain Cobbett, did iiKleed 
founder off the Cape with 400 men on board, •chiefly English — he re- 
turned to Monte Video perfectly satisfied with himself ; and, the more 
secretly to prosecute his future plans, retired to Maldonado, where his 
prolffic brains gave birth to the project of an expedition to Patagonia, 
the disastrous results of which will be related in tins narrative. 

On the last day of February, 1827, we sailed from Maldonado, 
receiving and returning three cheers — I supposed by way of encou- 
ragement. For my owfi part, I could not divest myself of an almost 
incomprcbcnsible feeling that we should be unsuccessful ; and truly my 
prognostic was verified by the event : but I anticipate. Favoured by a 
fair wind, we made Patagonia in a f||^ days. It then came on to blow 
hard, with a thick fog, which compelled us to stand off and on for a 
day or two. When it cleared up, we came to at such a distance from 
the shore as to be indiscernible to the inhabitants ; whilst the little 
schooner stood close in and anchored under American colours, hoisting 
a weft as a signal for the pilot. But, notwithstanding she had assumed 
the appearance of a merchantman, he was too wide awake to come out ; 
^and this was unfortunate, as the one we had brought with us was only 
for the river, which the shoalness of the water and intricacy of the navi- 
gation, arising from numerous banks, tliat shift with every pompeiro, 
render exceedingly dangerous to enter. Nevertheless, on the following 
day, after sounding in various directions to ascertain, as accurately as 
circumstances pennitted, the very narrow channel, we weighed and 
made sail for the mouth ofi the river, which was defended by a strong 
fort, in the following order : — ^Tlie brig-schooner, from lier Jiglit 
drallight, took the lead to signalize the soundings — flic Ma 9 ao astern of 
her — the Duchess of Guyaz next — and the Maria da Gloria brought up 
the re;^ir. As soon as the brig was within gun-shot, the fort opened a 
brisk fire upon her, which rapidly nearing, she wa^'not slow in 
returning ; the Ma 9 ao, with whom it was touch and 'go, as she 
hero’ and tTi€a‘e* took the ground, nobly supported her ; and pouring 
in their broadsides within* pistol-shot, passed the battery and 
dropped their anchors ; then, landing a body of English blue jackets, 
attacked and carried it sword in hand. This they accomplished without 
much loss or difficulty, as the Spaniards, after a feeble resistance, made 
off as fast as their legs could carry them. Well, but methinks 1 heat 
the reader say, “ How is it you haven't said anything about the Duchejsa, 
as you call her, and the Maria da Gloria? — doubtless they were detained 
in the performance of some splendid exploit?" Would that I could • 
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declare it, but the very reverse was the case. Much surprise was created 
that Captain Shepherd had not taking his station after the brig ; but 
let that pass. lie was not capaZy as the Portuguese emphatically 
it, which means that he was deficient in that bold and magni- 
hcetit decision without which no brilliant enterprises can be executed ; 
btit as a just tribute to his memory, I must remark, that he was a 
thorougii seaman, and of an excellent heart, as well as unblemished 
' integrity. Instead, however, of steering in the Ma9ao’s wake,^ he 
entirely deviated from it, and, yawed her about in such a manner, 
that we were soon left far astern, and Bhortlj||||||fick. 1 shall never 
forget the vexation of that moment — even th^^en were unable to 
BUp])ress their excessive mortification at seeing the others blazing 
away, and being debarred joining in the fun, which to British seamen 
ever will be thought such. The shock, as we were going free with 
a fresh breeze, was very severe ; and as we were quite ignorant of 
the position of the banks, no judgment could assist us — wo could only 
be extricated by chance. In vain was the helm put first to starboard, 
then to port, as is usual in such a dilemma. We struck again, and 
this time unshipped the rudder. She was now of course unmanage- 
able; and the great top weight — her taunt ma|ts, with 250 hands on 
- deck, running over from one side to the other as the ground-swell and 
action of the sails made her reel till the lower yard-arms were immersed, 
rendered our situation extremely hazardous. As soon, however, as the 
sails were clewed up, she became #eadier, but the short white-topped 
seas^Yoaming and frothing with the increasing breeze, swept alongside, 
and hissing as if in scorn at so bungling and diograceful a businc'ss, dis- 
charged themselves, with the most insulting indillercnce, hang over the 
hammock nettings, augmenting the confusion which ]n’evailed. E\ery 
exertion was made to haul her off ; and as slie continued striking very 
heavily, some of the guns were launched overboard to ease her. Hut 
now black clouds began to skirt the horizon, and scuds to fly in quick 
succession, as if escaping from the anger of the growling thunder which 
faintly reached our ears — ominous indications of an approaching tem- 
pest ; and the wind, freshening fast, increased the undulations of the 
while foaming seas, as in vast surges they uplifted the poor trembling 
ship, and, rolling on, left her again to sink down with quivering and con- 
vulsive shocks. No means were left untiied, tliat art and nautical skill 
could suggest, to get her ofl*, but without avail ; and we therefore looked 
for preservation to the little schooner, which, from our first taking tlie 
ground, had hove to at a safe distance, watching with intense anxiqly 
our vigorous but fruitless efforts. By this time some of the planks were 
started, and ^ lower deck completely afloat. The seas were making 
a regular bi^ch over her forecastle ; and nothing now remained hyt to 
transport all hands as expeditiously as possible to the*' Donna Maria. 
Those aloft who had been sending down top-gallant yards and masts, 
and were now striking the top-masts, were hailed to come down ; but at 
the same instant, before they could descend, a tremendous sea hove her 
ahead about three times her length, and plunged her down witli a dread- 
ful concussion, parting the fore and main stays. 1'he masts, already 
enfeebled by the repeated shocks, tottered for a few seconds and then fell 
. tlie board with a terrible crash. Of nineteen hands aloft, only seven 
^ escaped unhurt ; setoe Iciiipc^fbthers were precipitated, into the yawning 
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gulf, from which few were saved. Of those who fell ^on deck, one 
poor black fellow, a perfect resemblance to the uncouth Caliban, and a 
source of endless amusement to his shipmates, — a “rara <avis in tgrris, 
rfigroque 'simillima cygno,*’ — after numerous involuntary somersS* 
actually pitched with his buttocks on two iron belaying-pins between 
the main-bits, exhibiting in his features such a combination of the 
ludicrous, of agony, and wrath, foaming at the mouth with pain and 
passion, as the pencil of an Hogarth could alone delineate. Certain 
incisions were necessary to extricate him from his seat of torture, which 
being done, and the necessary applications administered, the torments 
he endured became less acute, and he was carefully lowered into one of 
the boats, sent to the schooner, and finally recovered, but only to meet 
with a more horrible death, the manner of which will be hereafter met 
with. While Captain Shepherd, the late commander of the Duqueza — 
and myself were huddled together on the poop eyeing the progress of 
the boats to and from the schooner, which was attended with great 
danger, the cook, unsolicited, came staggering along with a large dish 
full of belly timber, (as a merry, thoughtless youngster called it,) which 
he had deemed it expedient to preserve amidst the disasters o||tlie day. 

I strongly suspected m^little middy of having a hand in it, especially 
as he had contrived to get hold of a bottle of champagne to wash it 
down with ; be that as it may, he commenced stuffing himself with the 
most perfect composure and stoic indillerence, plainly evincing that tlie 
gloomy scene around had not in the least dulled the edge either of his 
teeth or appetite. 

Jii sj)ite of all precaution, manifold were tlie visitations to iIkj 
bj)irit-room. One miserable wretch, destitute of all moral courage, 
while endeavouring to clamber up the forc-scuttle, was waslied over- 
board by tlie breakers, which lashed through her hows with a dismal 
noise, tearing asunder some portion of the groaning hull, and Ixiaring it 

*avvay as they receded, and again returned with savage and relentless 
fury; others were damning their eyes and limbs, and cursing their b<ul 
luck, at the same time refusing to go into the boats. “ The west still 
glimmered with some streaks of day,’* as Captain Shepherd with the offi- 
cers, excepting the commander and his first lieutenant, prepared to quit 
the wreck in the pinnace with as many of the remaining crew as she 
could carry. Thirty or forty were left to be taken away by the next 
boats, and tliese were nearly all drunk. Every moment was precious, 
as the weather would soon preclude the possibility of making more trips, 
and the breakers no^y almost prevented the boats from approaching. 

On 'this, as on former occasions, there were some so^iiervous and 
alarmed, that instead of watching the heave of the sea andtdjting go tlie 
instant the bb^l; «hot up under the counter, they loosed their hold pre- 
cisely at the moment a reaction took place, and were swallowed up in 
the chasm that was formed. We hail not been long on board the 
schooner when the wind increased with great violence, creating such 
enormous breakers that a boat could hardly live. One of* the two last 
wluch shoved off made a signal of distress, which the other, from her 
own perilous condition, was unable to attend to. We sent the only ono 
which was not stove to her assistance, and it reached them just as &hq^ 
was sinking ; but in returning she was struck by a heavy sea and> • 
capsized. We immediately wore and stood Howards her, heaving over 
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hen-coops, gratings, everything buoyant that came to hand, fastened to 
a rope’s end. Some succeeded in grasping them, and were hauled on 
boartL but the'majority went down. 

^rne day closed, and an awful night ensued. The pinnace, after being 
given up for lost, came alongside with the two ofticers who had been left 
to superintend the embarkation of the rest : unhappily they were all so 
inebriated as to be incapable of the least exertion, and were lying about 
half buried in tlie water in a state of insensibility. To save them was 
impossible: the former were obliged to heave the end of a coil to those 
in the boat, and, slipping the other in a^Jjowline knot under their arms, 
throw themselves into the boiling breakers and swim for it. We wore 
about 230 souls on board the schooner, and stowed away in the hold like 
pig-ballast ; there was not more than a butt of water and very little 
provisions, as she had. only returned frwii a cruise the day before we 
sailed, and was to he supplied from the Duqueza. 

Embayed by the shoals, our ultimate safety was by no means certain 
for a long time ; at length we gained a good ofling, and breathed more 
freely wlien it was no longer precarious. The gale continued all the 
next dayij|jnd it was determined, (as the nearest friendly port was Monte 
Video,) should it not abate by the time the waft was exhausted, to run 
her ashore on the most convenient sp6t ; but this alternative was bajipily 
unnecessary, as it broke on the third day, and in the evening fell calm. 
On the morrow, at day-break, we run in under all sail, the sea was as 
smooth as glass, and hardly wind enough to fill the sails. Earnestly did 
we trust that some part of the wreck had held together, and that we 
should have the heartfelt gratification of rescuing those who had been 
BO unavoidably abandoned ; but on nearing the land, not a vestige of 
the ship — not a plank was to be seen floating. We could observe the 
Macao’s mast-heads over the land, and exchanged signals. To lighten 
the schooner, tliat she might run less risk in crossing the bar, wc deter- 
mined to land about two miles from the river. As there was but one 
boat, rafts were soon constructed, and it was necessary to convey a 
strong number at once, for we perceived troops of armed Gauclios 
riding along in order to oppose us. When all was ready wc shoved ofl', 
towing the rafts on which were two hundred liands, each furnislicd with a 
musket and cutlass. It was not without emotion, ay, even afiection,- 
that I looked upon the saucy craft to which we owed our existence, 
while she lay, with her raking masts and elegant sheer, cocking up her pert 
nose and courtseying an adieu, as it were, as she gracefully rose and sank 
to the long in- shore swell, and T parted from herewith a hope that in a 
few hours afefbost we should be joined by her. The rafts were beached 
under a shaiy volley from the Gauchos, but they permitted us to form 
and march oif without further impediment than haiassiiigtour rear from 
behind the sand-hills. Tlie beach was strewed with fragments of the 
late wreck ; and mangled corpses were scattered along the strand, fright^ 
fully dismembered. We carried the bodies with us, and afterwards in- 
terred them. ‘ On reaching the banks of the river, a joyful welcome was 
given us by our friends in tbe Ma 9 ao and brig. The Maria da Gloria 
soon came in, and a consultation was then held on future operations, 
^ome were of opinion, that as there was not water enough (nor would 
^ there be until sjyri»g-tide) for the corvette to be taken up, that a flag 
of truce should be sent in the schooner, with a proposition of some sort 
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to the Governor, and by that means ascertain the enemy's force : otliers, 
including Captain Shepherd, without deciding upon any plan, merely 
suggested, it would be as well to approach the town in tlie two schooners 
•at all events. It w|& twenty-two miles up the river, and called^WhSBU 
Senhora del Carmen. Leaving the corvette with seventy or eighty hands 
► on board, we proceeded within twelve miles of it and anchored ; here I 
was sent on shore with a foraging party to procure fresh provisions, in 
which service we were very successful, for upon entering an Estancia, 
which had been hastily abandoned on our approach, we there found 
several quarters of beef, and ^e quinta alforded Hi abundant sujiply of 
fruit and vegetables, amongsWarious kinds of .which were grapes of a 
large size and delicious flavour. The wind shifting obliged us to con- 
I tinue at anchor, and the following day a flag ®f truce was forwarded by 
the governor to inquire our intentions, and negotiate for the prevention 
of further hostilities. They urged us to depart in peace, and any thing 
we stood in need of should be granted, if it could be procured. These 
jiroposals were, however, rejected ; and they left us with an assurance 
that they had the means of resistance. Captain S., at length, came to 
the resolution, as the wind would not allow of our ascending the river, 
to march over land to the town|-gmd be guided in his future movements 
accordijig tt' circumstances; bei^ persuaded, that if it should be found 
necessary to retire, no interruption or molestation would be offered. 

The men were all landed after dusk, as many only as were absolutely 
rcc|uirc(l to work the guns being left on board ; for although at that 
moment perfectly ignorant of the naval fordU that might be brought 
against us, strange as it may seem. Captain S., without any just 
grounds for forming such a conclusion, entertained no apprehensions 
that an attack would be made during our absence ; and, by way of de- 
lusion to any who might be watching our motions in the daytime, 
Jiandspikes were rigged with hats, jackets, and troui^ers, and stuck in 
the nio&t conspicuous |)ositions on deck. Inclusive of the black and 
white marines, we were nearly four hundred strong ; and in order to 
arrive in sight of the town by daybreak, commenced our march soon 
after midnight, the pilot actiimas guide, from his local knowledge, ob- 
tained by a former residence iiAlic country. Previous to our disembarka- 
tion, Shepherd had requested me to write, as he dictated, a sort of procla- 
mation to the Governor and Junta, tlie purport of which was a summons 
t(» surrender : by compliance, property of a private description would be 
respected ; but, on the other hand, the town would be burnt. This 
pompous composition he took ^th him in his pocket. After a rather 
fatiguing march across the country, vve entered a 1 on sinuous, and 
narrow lane, at a turn of which those in atkance suddeiity encountered 
two armed Ranchos on horseback. Startled at so unwelcome and un- 
oxj)ected a sight, there was ample time to have assured them no injury 
would be offered, and by detaining them prevent their giving an alarm. 
They w^ould then unquestionably have remained, as an escape could 
hardly liave appeared possible ; but the instant they came in view, an 
officer fired his pistol, and a dozen muskets were discharged, but nei- 
tlier of the men were wounded, altliough within ten paces ; for, as quick 
as lightning, they swung themselves under the horses’ bellies, and, turn* 
ing their heads, galloped ofl’, hanging by one leg. aunrise we» 
attained the summit of a range of high bids, overlooking the town and 
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the river ; on the latter, directly below us, lay the Chakabuca, a beau- 
tiful corvette of 22 guns, which accompanied the Isabella from Valpa- 
raiso, but was QOt lost, as had been reported, when that frigate foundered. 

were besides a brig and brigantine vvellj|ianncd and armed, 
several prizes, and other vessels in a defensive coi^Ron. Tiieir position 
enabled them to sweep with their guns the plain which extended betwixt ^ 
us and the citadel, which was garrisoned by a hundred soldiers, and 
a few pieces of cannon; its chief security consisted in being surrounded 
by a wall of considerable height. 1'hree hundred Cavalry, composed of 
Gauchos well moun|^d, were ‘drawn before it; and tlie scarlet 
ponchos in which they were arrayed ^#e them a uniform and very 
imposing effect. The large Brazilian standard of silk was no sooner 
displayed, than the Chahabiica began to compliment us, and, having 
acquired the true range, in a very disagreeable manner. The black ma- 
rines, as the first round shot cut the air a foot or two above their woolly 
heads, threw themselves simultaneously on their faces, and so remained 
until kicked up again by the blue jackets : but just as they endeavoured 
to assume a more soldier-like attitude, dismay and tciror again seized 
them on seeing one of their corporals cut in two with a 12-pounder, and 
the nearest men to him, in addition tqlhe splashing they received, were 
much injured by the pieces of a brokefrbrandy bottle, wliich he brought 
to comfort himself with, and which now flew about on all sides. Theie 
was evidently not the slightest chance of our being able to carry Iho 
fort, so, after debating together, it was agreed to retreat, as the most 
judicious step, and get o|||board the schoorters with all speed, iur we now 
feared the enemy, being aware of their weak state, would take advantage 
of the favourable wind to run down and engage lliem. The drums 
and fifes struck up the British grenadiers, and Shejdicrd and ni)self 
walked at the head of the column; but directly the Cavalry perceived 
vve were retiring, they pursued, and overtook us as w^c were passing 
where bushes and brambles precluded us from observing much regu- 
larity or order; then separating into small parties, and encircling us on 
every quarter, they kept up an incessant fire, which we were unable to 
return with any effect, for directly thev discliarged their carbines, oil’ 
they galloped in the posture before Ifescrihed. Our loss was very 
severe. Shepherd was mortally wounded in the left eye, while leaning 
on my arm, and musing on the best w^ay of disposing of the men. At this 
moment, my services being called for, I left him with strict charge to 
an officer to see him borne away, but unfortunately neglected to secure 
the manifesto; and during a charge oLthe cavalry, a few minutes aftc^*, 
as we emerged from thickets into the open country, he was dropped 
and abandoned. 

After being repulsed a^two or three charges, (for the blue-jackets 
were firm as a rock when once formcd|int.o u square,) the ertemy hovered 
on our flank, and occasionally feigned an intention to charge, in order 
to retard our progress. Tiie day was intensely hot, and llie plains we 
traversed arid as a desert ; tlie guide too had lost his way, and was lead- 
ing us in a diametrically opposite direction to that part of the river 
where the schooners lay. Our sufferings from tlihst became excessive^, 
and some of the wounded expired crying aloud for a drop of wat(T to 
quench tli^ b^ing lips. The enemy now brought up two light ficld- 
pieccs, whidi *ducfed great slaughter among us. 
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■ A flajT of truce, with a summons to surrender, was at length de- 
spaiclicd to us ; and at the same time lime the Colonel of the Cavalry 
informed us, on the honour of a gentleman and that of his Government, 
.that Captain Bynon (who commanded the Chalyibuca* and Winj*te]J[ 
known round the* Horn as a gallant and dashing officer) had captured 
our schooners, after a desperate action, and had now gone dov^n the 
river to attack the Ma 9 ao ; wc therefore delivered ourselves up as pri^ 
soners of war, and one of the most important articles of the capitulation 
was, tliat water should be immediately procured for us, which was 
complied with forthwith. The officers were permitted to retain their 
swords, but the men laid d«[wn their arms, forming in double file 
between two lines of the cavalry. Many were taken up before the 
Gauchos on their horses, myself among the ijumber ; and as no order 
w^as observed on our way to the town, the fellow lagged behind upon 
various pretences, and when ‘in a secluded spot, demanded my watch 
and cdiain, having previously intimated, for the sake of convenience, I 
should give my handsome. Highland claymore to a camarado. I 
complied witli this very reasonable request, which, bowlder, was but the 
parent of another, to wit, a^iamond ring : this being a much-valued 
gift, r declined ; thereupon hWooked round, and, very significanily, drew 
liis forefinger across his throat, but I was then too much excited and 
full of indignation to% heed his threats; so, contenting himself with the 
few dollars in my pocket, he joined his party and recommended me to 
be silent. It was afterwards proved, beyond doubt, by a singular fatality, 
this same villain had found poor Shepherd, and cut his throat, through 
wanton barbarity, severing at the same time the fingers which had rings 
on them. 

Three or four hours* ride brought us to the town, where wc were re- 
ceived, as might have been expected, with loud shemts of exultation. 
Tliey confine(I us in a vvretclicd guard-room, where several military offi- 
cers, taken in prizes, were also imprisoned. These shared their frugal 
supper with us, and the night was passed miserably enough. 

1 may here ob'serve that the Ma^ao surrendered without firing a 
shot!! The I'rcnch Captain, who defended his ship with great ability 
and resolution, was severely wounded; and had he been well seconded 
by the other, the result inight have been different. As it was, tliey 
plundered us of every thftig ; and I was subsequently highly amused at 
meeting a fellow in one of niy coats and a pair of tr.ousers, through which 
hife arms and legs were protruded at the elbows of the one and knees 
of the other. Captain Bynon, who had served with Slvepherd under 
turd Cochrane, in South America, caused the b^y of his adversary to 
he buried where he fell, with military honours^^nd the flags of the 
shipping to be struck half mast. Ilis conduct to the survivors was 
ecjually considerate, and unjformly calculated to reconcile any private 
animosities and sweeten any adidities. 

During our sojourn here, we were daily visited by some of the 
respectable inhabitants. The population being very small, there were but 
a few possessing the means of contributing to our comfort; — those who 
(lid, vied with each other in unremitting attention. A resident Spanish 
merchant, and an English gentleman recently from Monte Video, gave us 
numerous proofs of their liberality and goodness of heart ; J||| although 
1 have at this moment forgotten their namei, the recollectWIr of the be-* 
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nefits I individually received will never be effaced from my memory. 
The number of prisoners was so great, in proportion to the garrison and 
population, that it was held advisable to send the officers twenty miles up 
thejijtar, to pfcvent^is from having any communication with the men, 
and concerting plans of escape. It was now the middfe of summer, and 
right glad we were to leave a dungeon for the open air, and the compa- 
rative liberty we were to be granted at our future destination. The 
prospect, as we slowly pulled and sailed up the river in the decked boats, 
was charming ; and 1 felt, in its full force, the sentiment of the poet, 

Oh ! ^^ive me but my hollow tree, 

A crust of bread and liberty/’ 

Along the banks were luxuriant myrtles and evergreens, intermingled 
with loaded fruit trees, amongst which birds of various hues were carol- 
ling and shaking their glittering plumes merrily and playfully. Some- 
times we passed beautiful little islands, that emitted an agreeable 
fragrance from the plants and wild flowers with which they were 
covered ; and illw and then a solitary Estancia (corresponding to a 
farm-house) was to he seen, emboBonie(yn a cluster of trees. J3ut 
although, in many instances, in South America the Estancias have an 
exterior air of neatness, that indicates the homely comfort within, and 
which, to our ears, tlie very name of farm-house implies, here they are, 
witli one or two exceptions, little better than sheds, where the Gauchos 
reside who take care of the cattle. At one of these we took up our 
abode for the night. A bullock was slaughtered for our suppers, from 
which we helped ourselves to any part we* pleased, and then, making 
fires under the wide-spreading trees, cooked it according to our peculiar 
tastes : nor was there wanting sometJiing more enlivening and exhila- 
rating than the pure element to wash the “ came assada’’ down with. 
Some, under its cheering influence, forgetting they were deprived of the 
power to distinguish themselves for the rest of the war, and had lost all 
chance of promotion, sung their native songs for the amusement of the 
Gauchos, one of whom would alternately accompany his guitar with 
extempore doggrel stanzas, at times apostrophizing liis. sweetheart, then 
ridiculing in a witty strain some droll peculiarity in one of the com- 
])any ; this was sure to be loudly applauded, and replied to by an extra 
draught on their cacliinnatory organs. Others, again, might be seen 
beguiling the time .relating the scenes of their early lives, the rules 
and discipline observed at the schools, where their happiest days had 
been spent, aud with which were mingled associations too painful for 
the mind to dwell up^. The frank, open, and laughing countenance of 
some favourite, fanc^vould portray clouded with an habitual melan- 
choly, produced by an accumulation of disappointments apd mental 
anxiety ; then, taking a retrospective view of their own career, a 
lieavy sigh, not to be repressed, would proclaim the contending emo- 
tions it inspired. 

The night was far advanced before we threw ourselves beside the 
dying embers, enveloped in our ponchos and boat-cloaks, to indulge in 
a few hours’ sleep, and obtain, under its sweet ascendency, a temporary 
oblivion of those cares from which none are exempt. Early in the 
morning mjteesumed our journey, and arrived in the evening at the 
^liduse of il^mnchmtiA, situ^d on an arm of the river, rather secluded, 
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nnd, in many places,'* shaded with high trees and shrubberieB. Certain 
limits were assigned us, beyond which we were not permitted to per- 
ambulate without the sanction of the person who was in charge of us. 
Our abode here was not however to be of long duration ; advvcllinffWMS 
m the course of erection, about two miles from this, where some nftn- 
dreds of Indians were encamped, and in which we were to take up our 
quarters when finished. Until then we set about making ourselves as 
comfortable as possible, and to this end, where intimacies existed, two 
or three united together, and constructed huts willi stakes and willows, 
and thatched- with thick and pliant reeds ; for the only accommodation 
the premises afforded was a quadrangle enclosed with a naked wall, and 
an old tattered sail extended over it. Much taste and ingenuity were 
exercised in forming these little cots ; some would have two wings and 
a fantastic porch, and another ornamented in lCT5c Gothic style, for which 
the acanacious nature of the •wood in the vicinity was wdl adapted. 
The time, which would have otherwise hung heavily on our hands, was 
thus pleasantly occupied, 

“ And the busy day, the peaceful night, 

Tlufelt, unclouded, glided by.” 

Wlien these were completed, our principal diversion consisted in chasing 
the wild boar, which, although small, was fierce and savage enough to 
afford excellent sj)orfof an adventurous character, and a capital re])ast 
when killed and roasted, 

111 autumn we removed to the quarters prepared for us at a little 
distance, which would have excited llie ^ntempt and scorn of a back- 
woodsman in North AmcTica. The building resembled the ujiper part 
of the child’s toy called Noah^s Ark. The roof was siipporled hy huge 
trunks of trees and rafters of the same, and composed, as was the entire 
structure, of mud and sticks. At one end was a detached guard-room, 
and opposite to it the commandant’s domicile. On our approach, this 
ungainly and monstrous mass of deformity presented the a})])carance of 
an enormous elephant standing under the clump of trees which reared 
their lofty heads above it. 'J'he spot was at one extremity of an im- 
mense amphitheatre, bounded on three sides by lofty hills of a gentle 
ascent. Until the eye reached these, not a tree, not oven a hush could 
be discerned; but on tbe*margm of the stream which flowed along the 
foreground, there were shady groves and verda|^meadows, romantic 
and picturesque views of great variety and beaut* On the skirts were 
91 numerous assemblage of Indians on terms ol amity with the Argen- 
tine* republic. 

From a careful examination, and an intercourse of many montlis with 
those beyond the Cordilleras, as well as on this side, I must honestly 
declare, tfiat the lieight of t)ic Patagonian Indians, taking them in the 
aggregate, does not exceed fliat of Europeans. Wlicre you see one 
above, you will find twenty below the middle size, notwithstanding the 
marvellous statements of former travellers resjiecting the colossal stature 
of this people. Their features are not only regular, but often hand- 
some, — browned, certainly, by constant exposure to the weather; but 
amongst the women arc not unfrequcntly to be met faces both fair ancl 
pretty, and even delicate complexions; but to our taste, ^rribly dis- 
figured when adorned for the evening with black and red faint. The^ 
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wear no rings through their noses, only on their fingers, which in both 
§ 0 X 68 are symmetrically shaped. Their hair is gracefully parted on 
the forehead, and hangs down braided on either side the temples. Round 
the loins, and concealing the bosom, is folded a piece of red or blue 
clotff; and over the shoulders, fastened with some gaudy clasp or pin, 
is thrown a large guanaco skin, which, when bose, hangs in a train. 
The men have a pouch fastened round the waist with a band, and, in 
common with the women, are sometimes enveloped in a guanaco skin, 
but frequently a large poncho, with one end flung over the left shoulder, 
and to prevent its falling, they are obliged to hold themselves very erect, 
which adds to their habitually haughty demeanour. Their hair is also 
parted, and when not confined in a handkerchief, drops on the neck and 
shoulders in natural ringlets. The balls are passed through a bight 
above the hips, and ^ hang by the side, which, with a knife stuck in the 
sash, completes, on foot, their equipment. The former are fabricated 
with a long piece of twisted hide ; at one end is a heavy ball to hold by 
in using them ; and at the other, which runs in two, or sometimes three 
parts, are as many more. When mounted, the indispensable lasso hangs 
in a coil at the ricao, and they are tlicii armed with a long si)ear, the 
Iiandle of bamboo. J. F. C. 

( To he continued.) 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
L. WARREN. 

In 1787 this ofllcer entered fhe army as an ensign in the 1 7t li foot, in 
which corps he obtained a lieutenancy in 1789, and in the latter }car em- 
barked with his i-egiment on board Admiral Lord Hood's fleet, where they 
were ordered to servo as marines. 

In 1793 he raised an independent company, and in the following }car 
exchanged into the 27th regiment, then forming part of Lord Moira’s ariin, 
encamped at Southampton. The critical situation of the Duke of York in 
Flanders at this period occasioned his lordship to be despatclied witli a 
reinforcement of 10,000 men to aid his Royal Highness, with whom, tliough 
nearly surrounded hy much superior armies in point of numbers. Lord Moira, 
by a well-directed movement, eiiected a junction near Mahnes, and thus 
relieved the British army from the difficulties of Hs situation, to the mortifi- 
cation of the French general, Pichegru. In this well-conducted expedition. 
Captain Warren se]|^ with the 27th. He was also present at the siege 
of Nimeguen, the some on the evening of the 6 th of November, and c*om- 
manded the advanced piquet of the garrison. In December he accompanied 
the forces under Lord Cathcart, sent to attack the French army thatdiad 
crossed at Bommell, altd was present in the action of Geldermalscn, the 
8th of January, 1796. 

The 27th regiment embarked in September, 1796, for the West Indies, 
and Captain Warren was accordingly present at the siege or Morne For- 
tunee, St. Lucie, and commanded the grenadiers at the storming of the 
enemy’s advanc^ posts ; at the conclusion of which service he was com- 
pelled by sickness to return, on leave, to England. 

In 1799 he 8er^^ed in the expedition to tl£ Heldcr, and w^as engaged in 
the actions of the 27th of Aug., 1 9th of Sept!, 2d and 6th of Oct. 

In August, 1800, this officer, then senior major of the 1st battalion 27th 
foot, served in the expedition to Ferrol. In September following, the Ist 
J)aUulion j<g|ped Sir Ralph Abcrcromby's expedition before Cadiz ; it after- 
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.wards proceeded to Malta, where it was disembarked in consequence of 
sickness. In April, 1801, Major Warren sailed with the battalion for 
Egypt, and was employed with it on the whole service against Alexandria, 
from the beginning of May until the surrender of that place ; the battalion 
Jbrming, on the 27th of August, General Sir Eyre Coote's advanced guard, 
on his approach to Alexandria on the western side. 

In 1804, this officer became Lieutenant-Colonel in the 2 7tl|^ regiment; 
and in February. 1806, he embarked with it for Hanover, from whence he 
returned in April following. He next embarked for Sicily, and was in the 
expedition to the Bay of Naples, under General Sir John Stuart. From 
August, 1809, when Sir John Stuart returned from the Bay of Naples, until 
November, 1812, Lieutenant-Colonel Warren continued in Sicily. He after- 
wards emb^rked with the Ist battalion of his regiment lor the eastern coast 
of Spain, where he v/as immediately appointed to the command of a brigade, 
with which he served at the battle of Castalla, t]^o 13th of April, and at the 
siege of Tarragona. In the following year he was at the blockade of Bar- 
celona. • 

Colonel Warren accompanied the division of the British army across the 
Peninsula to Ba)(miio, and from thence to Bordeaux, where the 27th was 
immediately embarked for North Ameiica. He then obtained leave of 
abseiice ; hut in the following year, 131.5, joined the 1st battalion of the 27th 
regiment bi‘fore Paris, a fow^ days prior to the entrance of Louis XV 111. 

Ill US 19, this olliccr obtained the brevet of Major-Geheral : he main- 
tained, throughout his career, the character of a brave and skilful regimental 
oilicer. The Mujor-Geiieral died suddenly, in London, on the 29 th of Octo- 
ber last. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

SHARPSHOOTERS. 

Thf. formation of bodies of sharpshooters is of os old a date as that of 
armies thomseh es. On the retreat of the Ten Thousand, it will he recollccleil 
that two hundred men of Rhodes were equipped with light arms, and, by 
Xenophon's advi(‘e, detached from the phalanx to drive back the light-armed 
troops which the Persians had sent to annoy the Greeks. The Romans also 
were not content with their V elites, but selected bodies of light- armed troops 
from amongst those of the people under their yoke, who were most distin- 
guished for their agility, and their skill in throwing missiles. The Par- 
thiaiis, who wore notorious for their cunning and activity, succeeded, we arc 
told, in destrojing Crassii^s legions in the plains of Mesopotamia, by sur- 
rounding them with swarms of light-armed troops ; and their descendants, 
lljc Mamelukes, have retained their system of warfiiine to the present day. 
After gunpowder had been invented, the first fire-arms were put into the 
Ijands of companies of arquebuss-men, who were dispersed like sharpshooters 
in front and on the Hanks of the enemy, where they committed no littlj 
havoc; and at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, so dreadfully efibetive was the 
heavy fire kept up by the arquchiiss-men of the Basque provinces, who beset 
the front ranks# of the French gendarmerie, that it determined the fate of 
the day. mien fire-arms caftiebto be improved, the avquebuss was replaced 
by the firelock, and bodies of musketeers were created : they were also de- 
signated “ enfans perdus," from their being emplo} ed on the perilous duty 
of clearing the advance for armies, and bringing on general actions. At 
this period w'c find, that all ^le leading powers had organized troops of 
kliarpshooters, for their utility and efficiency were by this time universally 
appreciated. Austria had its Croats, Pandours, and Talpachen, a body of 
men inured to hard life, and disdaining the effeminate ways of the camp ; 
and Spain, its “ Miquelets,” who were composed of mountaineers from the* 
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Pays de Bearn, and in ©very respect fitted to measure their strength with 
the “ Barbets” of the Sardinian ranks, who were recruited from amongst the 
savage d#ellers on the Alps. 

SPAIN. 

A correspondent, whom we have hitherto found well-informed upon mat- 
ters connedtod with the militaiy organization pf the continental powers, has 
transmitteffib us a brief description of the composition of the Spanish army 
up to a recent period, with a concise statistical view of the country. 

Spam is divided into eleven military governments, namely 

Madrid, Old Castile, Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, Navarre, 
Guipuzcoa, Andalusia, Gallicia, and Estremadura. Each of these has a 
governor or captain-general, and is divided into several smaller govern- 
ments. 

“ The general character of the Spanish army,” says an intelligent writer, 
“ is courage in the lower r£^hks, and a want of j)rofessional knowledge in the 
higher. There are artillery-schools in scvcjral towns, such as Segovia and 
Alcala de Henares ; but the instruction is antiquated, and in general the 
education of Spanish otficcrs is so imperfect, that u great proportion of their 
superior officers for ^ ages have been foreigners. The young men of family 
in Spain, though by no means deficient in courage, seldom choose tin* army 
as a profession; the result is, that the far greater number of otlicers serving 
in th& Spanish army have been raised from the ranks ; thus forming a new 
obstacle to the admission of men of family, in a country where it is disrepu- 
table for the latter to associate with the an titled jclass.” 

The strength of the ^Spanish army is at present about 55,000 men, and 
consists of cavalry, infantry, and artdlcry, in 'the subjoined proportions. 

The Royal Household troops, which consist of the Garde du Corps, or the 
King's Body Guard ; the Royal Horse, and Foot Guards. 

1 . The Garde du Corps comprises — 

4 Squadrons of heavy cavalrj*. 

r do. of light (flanqueadoros.) 

1 Company of battle-axe guards. 

2. The Royal Horse Guards— 

2 Regiments of heavy dragoons (one carabineers, the other 

cuirassiers.) ^ , 

2 Regiments of light (hussars anddancers.) 

1 Brigade of artillery. 

3. The Royal Foot Guards consist (rf— 

4 Regiments, or 8 battalions of grqnadicrs. 

2 do. or 6 do. provincial grenadiers. 

(The provinciales a,|;e formed out of the grenadier battalions of militia.) , 

2 Regiments of chasseurs. 

Army of the Line comprehends — 

% Infantry. 

13 Regts. of infantry of the line, of 3 battalions each. 

4 do. do. do. 2 do. 

6 do. light infantry (ca^adores) 2 do. 

3 do. Swiss 2 do. 

1 do. condemned at Ceuta 3 do. 

27 Regts. or 68 battalions. 

A Battalion contains commonly — 

1 Company of grenadiers. 

4 do. , lusilecrs. 

" 1 do. ca 9 adorcs. 
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. The Swiss regiments are made up of foreigners indifferently. 

Cavalry. 

This force consists of— 

• 5 Regiments of heavy cavalry, with 

7 light do. 

A regiment# cavalr^as 5 squadrons, including one of flai^Mdores. 

* Artillery and Engineers. 

4 Regiments of 2 battalions. 

1 Brigade of field service. 

1 1 Batteries of foot artillery. 

5 Companies of miners. 

2 Troops of horse artillery. 

2 Battalions of 7 (‘ompanics eacli rjf pontooners and sappers. 

, 2 Brigades, or 10 companies of garrison artillery distributed 

through the fortified places of the kingdom. 


Maieriel of the Artillery, 


Mortars of various descriptions . • 

Numbfi- of Pieces. 
845 

CaiTonades 

. . 17 

Howitzers ...... 

. G4i 

Culverins and swivels of different kinds 

. 390 

Cannons of various calibre . 

3GC(i 


Total 5559 

There are Cannon Foundries at Seville and Barcelona. 

Manufactories of fire-arms at Oviedo, Iqualada, and Pluccncia. 

Of swords at Toledo. 



The Coqis of Carabineers. 

This is a light infantry force, consisting of 1 2 battalions for the protection 
of the sea coast and land frontiers : it is subdivided into provincial inspec- 
tions. 

The Militia is composed of 42 battalions, each having 6 companies. 
Besides the above enumerated forces, there are 500 battalions of infantry, 
51 squadrons of light cavalry, and 24^ompanie8 of artillery, which form 
“ The Corps of Royal Volunteers,” am^nting in number to nearly 300,000 
men. 

* It should, however, be remarked,^tliat the existence of “ The Royal Corps 
of Volunteers,” is soinewhart imaginary ; a very small proportion of the corps 
is cither clothed or armed, and for the greater part, the individuals belong- 
ing to it, inscribe their names upon the lists to arfewer political purposes 
bearing on their immediate and personal interests. 

* Recapitulation of the strength of the Spanish army in the Peninsula. 


Household Troops 

Men. 

5604 

Ilorsfs, 

921 

I’jlnfantiy 

ICavalry . . % ^ ^ 

. 39,652 

. . 7859 

CI44 

'§1 Artillery - . * . . 

5458 

9.39 

1 [Sappers .... 

736 


Provincij^Iilitia (auxiliary force) . 

33,809 


Total 93,118 

8009 



STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 
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FRANCE. 

REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS 

• The progress of these establishments is reported as being highly salisfac- 
lory . By an order made the 4th of April, 1831, every uneducated Frtaich 
soldier is compelled to attend the regimental schools, two oM^ich are 
attached to every jegiment ; one for the privates, and the o™r for the 
inferior officers. The instruction given in the former is confined to reading, 
writing, and the first principles of arithmetic ; but in the latter it w extended 
to grammar, history, geography, and keeping military returns and accounts. 
In the year 1832, out of 30,000 soldiers who had been taught in the lower 
description of those schools, 548 had been appointed non-commissioned offi- 
cers. A scries of 25 tables for exercise in reading have been introduced for 
their use : the six first of them explain and enfoi;ce the soldier’s duties, and 
the remainder contain an abridgment of the military annals of France under 
Ihc old monarchy. To these \fill he added other tables, illustrating the 
military history of the present age. A board of military officers, teachers, 
and otlier competent persons is now employed in devising improvements in 
the system puvsued, and placing it upon an easy, and uniform footing. 

SAXONY. 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

The revised codeof military oflTences and punishments, which has just been 
promulgated, retains consignments to places of correction for all ordinary 
offrnces, even in the case of commissioned officers. The punishments arc 
class(*d under two heads, the one affecting non-commissioned officers and 
privates ; and the olher, commissioned officers. T1 k‘ various clauses under 
the former of these heads are, 1 and 2. Sentence to military relegation and 
correction, the longest term during which it can be inflicted being four >cars ; 
but the offenders are not to lose their military character, nor at any time to 
appear hound or fettered in public. 3. Confinement to hard labour, with bread 
and water. 4. Simple confinement to hard labour. 5. Simple confiiiement. 
And, G. Confinement with bread and water. 7. Dismissal from the service. 

8. Degradation in the case of non-commissioned officers. 9. Employment in 
transporting muskets, cloaks, saddles, or halls. 10. Degradation into the 
second class, of privates, carrying with it the liability of this class to corporal 
punishment when on active service. 11. Arrest, aggravated by confinement 
in cramped positions. 12. Condemnation to degrading duties. 13. Wearing 
the uniform inside out. 14.* Public employment in cleaning horses, arms, 
equipments, &c., for their comrades. And, 15. Condemnation to menial 
employment in stables and stores, and at quarters. The second head of the 
new code, affecting commissioned officers, punishes their misdemeanours, 
* With breaking and dismissal, either with or without public notice. 2. 
Wifh'abscnce without a furlough. 3, 4, and 5. With three distinct grades 
of confinement in fortresses. And, 6. With simple arrest. In matters of 
current discipline, commandants are not permitted to inflict greater penal- 
ties than six wefiks’ arrest, or four weeks' degradation. — DresdeUt Zd Dec, 

• 

• Glt££CKft 

“ There is a pastime in great vogue amongst the offi(»r8 of the irregular 
troops which I have seen them riding out day after day to indulge in. They 
sAwt a large open space before the gates of the town, and amuse themselves, 
and frequently some hundreds of bystanders, with the throwing of the 
“ dsherib," an amusement which has much of the days of chivalry about it 
This said dsherib is a round staffi between three and four feet long, and cut • 
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short at both extremities. Thus armedi tiie cavaliers divide themselves into 
two parties, and then post themselves in factj of each other. The contest is 
carried on quite in old Homer's style : the challenger claps spurs to his 
horse s sidoi and gallops down towards the opposing party, describing a semi 
circle in his evolution, and brandishing his staff Qorcely as he nears them* 
An antagimist is not long in being found ; and the latter issues from the 
adverse ranks at full speed, pursues the challenger, and hurls his staff after 
him with all. the strength and dexterity in his power. Should the missile 
strike the pursued in the face or any otner tender part of his body, he would 
infallibly ^l%ar a severe wound home with him ; but there are few maladroit 
enough, not to he able to ward off the blow, and, catching the missile as it 
flies, to launch it back upon the assailant. From either party a brace or 
more of cavaliers now rush forward to their comrade’s aid ; the skirmish 
thickens and becomes geq^al, and the animation of the scene, enhanced by 
the kindred metUo of the oarbs, and the rich and picturesque costume of 
their riders, leaves an impression behind it, -to which the stranger can never 
hut delight in recurring. In the midst of the fray, you may mark the fol- 
lowers and shield-bearers of the Grecian knights hurrying after their mas- 
ters to pick up the falling dsherib, noways disconcerted by the huir-br^th 
escapes they have to endure under the hoofs of the militants’ charges. "^11 
grow at last wearied, and regain their original posts, where they remain 
quiescent until the gallant animals have regained their wind ; no sooner, 
however, are they again in fighting order, than the contest is renewed. I 
have sometimes seen the two parties brfeak ground at slow lime in full mili- 
tary order, and then put forth their utmost to outflank and surround one 
another in a succession of movements, of which it were vain for me to try 
my pen at describing the animating effect. I remember, on one particular 
occasion, that whilst I was intently tracking their evolutions, I was taken 
completely by surprise at observing the party, headed by the dexterous 
hadshi-christos, encompass their adversaries on every side with the rapidity 
of lightning. This pastime, though introduced by their Turkish task- 
masters, continues to be a darling recreation among the Greek chiefains.” — 
(Extract of a Letter from Napoli di Romania.) 


RUSSIA- 

The Cossacks of the Ural.— The troops are raised in a peculiar man- 
ner. Each tribe assembles separately, calls upon volunteers to turn out, 
equips them, gives them a sum of nione 3 % and then despatches tlieiu to their 
post. By this means the wealthy Cossack, as well as the labourer and me- 
chanic, are not compelled to abandon their occupations, and the more indi- 
gent amonst them are equipped, and become owners of a sum of money, 
which they leave behind themfor the maintenance of their families. The 
number of the Cossacks erf the Ural amount to 45,000, and 8292 of them are 
on active service.— (From the ** Northern Bee^' a Moscow Journal.) * 


NEW CALIFORNIA. 

M. DB Morinbau, who has resided for some length of time in this colony, 
which now forms one of the Confederated Stales of the "TVIcxican Re- 
public, has recently drawn up a Memoir of its present condition, for the use 
of Baron de Humboldt ; and from this Memoir we derive the subsequent 
notice on military topics The number of mounted troops in New Cali- 
fornia does not exceed four hundred and fifty men, who are quartered in thcr 
several presidios and missions. When on active service the soldiery carry a 
leathern buckler, and a body-coat of crimson worsted, stuffed with cotton. 
Their arms consist of a carbine, straight sword, and lance. Since the country 
threw off tile Sp(i(nWt joke, (which occurred in 1824,) the troops have been 
neither paid hor mkitimined. The Commandant at S. Barbara, one of the 
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deputies to tlic Congress, is the only officer who has been fortunate enough 
to avoid this serious dilemma.. He has had a large plot of ground brought 
under cultivation, from which he derives an income ctf four thousand piastres 
•(about 500/.), and he devotes one portion of this income to the w)gnts of the gar- 
rison, and another to ponsioning the soldiers' widows. The Oalifomian troops 
have scar#ly any other employment beyond driving back the Tolds*, who 
rome down at times to carry off crops and plunder the inhabitants. In June, 
1827, these savages, with the assistance of the Parientes, (or young con- 
verts,) made themselves masters of the mission of Santa Barbara, and stood 
a siege in it against the troops sent from the presidiot. They had laid hands 
upon the two ecclesiastic's who were in the settlement at the time, and put 
them forward as a rampart to ward off the blows and shot which were dealt 
them by their assailants. The upshot of the affair was, that, out of consider- 
ation for the poor Padres, a negotiation was concluded with the Tolcs, under 
which they were allowed to retire to their mountains unmolested, carrying 
off the provisions which they heRi levied upon the district. The garrisons in 
the presidios arc occasionally called upon to put an end to the disorders 
committed by runaway Parientes. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS.* FROM MR. WARDROP’s LECTURES ON 
SURGERY. 

The following observations on the treatment of wounds may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers ; and there is no class of men whose personal expe- 
rience and observation is more likely to establish the correctness of tho 
pi'inciplcs of the treatment there laid down, and if they he correct, none will 
derive more benefit from acting on them. 

The treatment of all wounds and injuries is to be conducted in every rei,pect on the 
^ same general piinciples as liavc been explained at some length when bpeaking of 
* wounds made by the surgeon. The hcmoiihage accomi)anying them is to bo regu- 
• Idted 111 the same manner, perniitting the wounds to bleed freely in all patients in whom 
much febrile excitement is to be apprehended, — bringing the divided parts and keep- 
ing them together by the most simple means, when reunion by adhesions is de- 
sirable, — covering the exposed surface of the wound simply with coagulated blood, 
when die integuments are either destroyed or displaced, — relieving pain and tension 
by the repeattd application of leeches in numbers, and at intervals proportioned to 
the extent of the infiamTuatory symptoms, — and, finally, having recourse to free 
venesection, with antiphlogiiftic remedies, whenever there is any general fehnlo 
excitement. 

When the soft parts are only bruised, and consequently* no blood has lieen lost by 
the injury, local bleeding is in almost every ease imperative ; and when not sufficient 
ttf ulhiy the pam and* inftammation, venesection should be freely employed. The 
subsequent general treatment becomes however the more urgent, as no previous treat* 
inont could have been adopted ; and hence, in injuriet of every description, the first 
measure should be, the local treatment of the injured parts ; but the surgeon should 
lose no timesm liqcoming acquainted with ^eiy circumstance relative to the patient's 
previous state fif health, and anyspqpuliariiy of his temperament and constitution, so 


* The Toles are a mixed race of native Indians* who having refused to embrace 
the Roman Catholic faith, or place themselves under foreign dominion, have with- 
) •drawn into the interior, where they continue to adhere to their primitive mode of Ufe. 
f Upon their first settlement in the country, which dates from the year 1769, the 
Sjianiards built four presidios or strongholds, near the best ports on the coast. These 
presidios are now become the chief towns of the four provinces, into which Jiew Cali- 
fornia has been divided. The total po(vulailioii of the latter consists of 2734 Creoles 
and 27,680 Indians, besides 3000 or 4000 ludios reducidos, or ndwconverts^ preparing 
for ultimate baptism. J ' 
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that he may not only bo piepared to meet with and combat them, but that he ma) 
aWo use every t)os»ibl6 means to prevent such constitutional etFects trom influencing 
the statL of the wotnnb Ih® *ame remark applies to all diseases , and lvlij obser- 
vant pmctition^r rs aware that in loiiammatoly complaints, afta the fivciish stite 
has been sulxlufcih a iclaas of Kymiitoing fiequently supervent«>, which arises fioni a 
disoideied state disease of some origan which. had existed previous to the icbiilo 
attack, undfir^tch etate riiquires a sepaiate system ui ticatineat ^ # 

Hence, it ipay be obsened as a ^neral maxim, that thuso who lose most blood 
during ojicrations liave the least subsequent ie\e^, and with them the wounds heal 
most sjicedilj , 

It is indeed extiaoidiniry the quantity of blood whidh a person in health may lose 
with impunity at one tune, hence, alter the syncope which follows an opciatiun has 
passed away, the patient who has lost an immense quantity oi blood often stems nut 
to suffci from it m any way. This observation is stiikiiigly exemplified in the litlJ ot 
battle ; and wis remarked oi the wounded ^oldieis at the conflict at W itciloo, tli it 
mairy who had been left oU tke field until the third and even fourth di^ ailci that 
memorable battle, iiom being supposed to be either dead or in a hopeless condifiun, 
recovered much more rapidly than those who wefe fiist received into the hospitvls. 
This could only ha^e arisen liom the great loss of blood, and the want ot lood to 
which tliey Were exposed for so long a period aftci they were wounded, which, it it 
did not picvent the access on oi infiammation, at least rendered it mild and liiimkMjjjL 

V If, theietoie, so much benefit is deiived irom a compaiativcly largt qu 
Idood being lost duiing operations, and if, also, the state ol s 3 n(opc oi coll^^ 
equall} contributes to picvi nt the accession of mflimmatoiy symptoms, both the bkid 
mg fiom the wound, and the occurienae of syncope, ought ceitunl) to be iLg iidt d is 
auxiliaries to success The syncope which takes place both duiiiig and aitei opei i- 
tions; has never, as far as 1 know of, been Altcnsded in an\ iiistince with bid ctluit, 
and therefore a patient ou^ht not, by the adnussioii ol ficsh an, oi the exhibition ut 
cuiduds, to bs too hastily roused out of that state. Ncitlici ought the bUcding irom 
the wound to be stopped, until a consideial le quanhty of blood liis bcin a1 stnuted, 
excipt only when vessels oi cuusidciablc m igiutiidi have bciii divided, oi tin jiiticiit, 
previous to the operation, has been in a state which makes li ot impoit inci th it miuh 
blood should not be lust ” 

The effects to be aniieipaiid tiom thus at once clucking all iiifl iminitoij action, 
are not Omlyto pieverit the accession ol luflanimation oi aiij vital organ, but to sicuie 
the piocess of adhesdoD, or to get the wnuiid to heal, as it is usu illy c ilhd, h} the ^ 
* first intention,’ when tliat is desirable ’ 

** Next to inflammation and fevei, heinonhage must ho consideied llu most senous 
consequence of surgical operations, and it has oltcn been the cause ol their tatahtj . 
Before dressing tlu wound alter an opciatiun, care is usually bestowed to ohseivc and 
place ligatures on all the arteiies which pour out blood m a considciable stieam 
Any HU baet[iient bleeding of the wound is, therefore, to be luoUd foi m the smalUr 
vessels Mow i am convinced that bleeding from these vessels, to anj iiiimhn ite qu in- 
tity, will laiely evei take place, provided the wouud is not impioperly dicsscd It the 
wound be left exposed to the open au, and with no other Covering than dotted blood, all 
bleeding to any undue extent, and that even iioui aitetiqs ot considi rahlo size, will 
cease in a few horns, and at hemorrhage leeuis at any tulure period, it will always be 
obseived to be preceded by a more or le s inflammatory action in the wound, oi by a 
lebwle state of the sy stem, accompanied by what is called a hemorrhagic pulse I nder 
such ciiciimstanees, the bleeding ought nthei to be encouraged than iliecked , for it 
will bo invarialily found, that ^e^loss oi blood is the means oi compUtely subduing all 
mflammatoryand febrile action* Suigeons aie, m general, much too anxious to ariest 
hemorrhage, from the alarm whieh^hc ai^earance oi blood usually c;ieateiv, us well as 
from a common notion of tlic impoi'tance ut saving blood. ** 

** SjiootaaeoiM hemorrliages> as will aiterAar(& be pointed out, aio always to be 
cpnsidentd efforts of nature to relieve eithoj^ the system^ or a particulai oigan, of a 
certinn quantity ef blood : and in many ems wliere hemoiihage takes place fiogi 
wounds, such bleedhig ougnt also to be coiiisi^knxd as an effort made by nature to sub-^ 
due ififtammatory disposition in the wdutfled paTt."’ 

“ Ini^eiL 1 am fully persuaded that maiw of those operations which are cvciy day 
perfectly well |kerloimw, and which, nevertheless, pro ver unsuccessful, owe then want 
of Biictesi Mire|f to»iaattention to the Previous and silbeequent tuatment oi the 
ipatient, and to of those pecmiorifies of individual tempii ament, con- 
stitution, anA T h(vvo cudcavouied to pomt out in the preceding 

lectures.’* « 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL POiRTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Dec. 17, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, “Notliini; for years has caused more excitement at this 
port, or more merits the attention of the profession, than the recent Court- 
Martial on Lieut. Crawford, commander of the Charyhdis, which tirminated, 
as you probably are aware, in his being dismissed his Majesty’s seiwice. 
The proceedini’s of this singular trial were heard by the bystanders with 
impatience, at times with disgust: the sentence was received by them with 
surprise. 

Doubtless, such a sentence, had it been passed in many trials for similar 
otFonees that are recorded, would have equally occasioned surprise,— sur- 
prise at its impartiality ; but it would have been hailed with joy and grati- 
tude. In the present case, however, the surprise was fully mingled with 
regret : and it may be safely averred, that the feeling was shared by every 
person who attended the prcoeeding.s, from an Admiral down to the lowest 
seaman. 

I’liough various charges were adduced, it was evident that the serious 
ones were charges of oppression, 'and that oil these being considered proven, 
or not, would depend the prisoner's fate. Unfortunately, — and this was one 
cause of the general sympathy for the prisoner, — there is no distinction in 
law between a casual act of oppression, “.unbecoming the character of an 
ollieer,” arising from hastiness of temper or other cause, and an organized 
s} stem of tyranny continued from year to year. The puilishnient in cither 
case must ho the same, in conformity with the 33d Article gf War : at tho 
same lime, the liability of falling under that article, inversely as the 
moral turpitude of the offence ; because, as it is considered injustice (why, 

not very clear) to try an officer on a general charge of behaving in a cruel, 
oppresshe manner, unhecomuig the character of an officer, ujdess the par- 
ticular circumstances of such behaviour are clearly defined, and tho time 
and place distinctly specified, so tho united remonstranccii of a chip's com- 
liany (as has often happened) may fall to the ground, and he treated as fac- 
tious, sim])ly because they had wanted “ sea-kiVyers ” among them to take 
notes of occurrences. On the other hand, a wajrm-hcarted, hot-headed 
commamler, brave and generous, who has had the misfortune, a few limes 
in the course of a station, to lose his temper, and strike a man, or be guilty 
of other “ unollicerlike conduct,” may \ia\e these acts (uncared for by the 
crew, forgotten as soon as committed) arraigned as valid charges, in conse- 
quence of there being two^or three persons in his \c&scl with running 
enough to take notes of the^same, either to gratify private pique or to screen 
their own misconduct, by holding them up in ierrorem. I can feel for the 
members of a court-martial ; I can imagine their sorrpw in being compelled, 
by the unqualifying nature of some of the articles of war, to break a brave 
ajid humane officer for a few incautious or intemperate acts, while, to their 
o\\ 11 know ledge, so many, who, having made their ship a house of mourning 
for years, and with difficulty escaped the indignation of their outraged crew 
on being paid off, have not, — thanks to their guarded caution in jus! touching 
without overste^pii% the bounds of legal severity, — been amenable to a 
court-martial. • ^ v 

It used to be the practice for courts-inartial to quash proceedings of infe- 
riors against their superiors, by terming them the fruits of a conspiracy. A 
brighter era, however, has dawnea on the service; members of courts- 
martial are now more alive to the reimonsibility of their situation ; tyranpy 
is now held in marked odium ; and ofTieers and men may now prefer honest 
charges against their superiors without running fhe risk of being termed 
conspirators. Care, however, should be taken not to go into the opposite 
extreme. It is clear that the isolated position of a commander of a ship of 
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war, rendered more so if liis habits are retired and his disposition does not 
lead him to cultivate the f^ood will or to study the character of those under 
him, peculiarly expost' him to the machinations of malevolence or disalfee- 
tidu ; and therefore it is to the full as incumbent on a Court to take care 
that he he not made the victim of a conspiracy as it is its duty not to shield 
him, if culpable, by presuming a factious combination against him. I grant 
the task of discriminating between a conspimey for private ends, and a legal 
combination for the good of the service, a delicate one, especially in courts- 
martial, where the inevitable deficiency in cross-examining renders it very 
(li/Iiciilt to expose preconcerted perjury. The easiest course, however, to 
follow, and the one most natural, appears to be to consider, before all things, 
the character and conduct of the prosecutors. If they are known to be 
honourable men and creditable officers, their motives in bringing their com- 
manding oflicer to a trial for contravention of the Naval Instructions, or for 
oppression, may safely ho supposed to have originated in a zeal for the 
service, or in a desire to befriend the weak. They need not he suspected of 
taking the wrongs of others as fulerums on which to fix the leicrs ol‘ their 
own passions. But, Sir, when the persons who bring a captain to trial for 
breaches of naval discipline are themselves accused of having sinned against 
discipline in everyway, have other discreditable conduct imputed to them, 
are even supposed to have instituted proceedings against him, in order to 
ward off the trial he was about to bring on should not their conduct be 
submitted to an ordeal before they be allowed to im])eacli the conduct of any 
one ? — When it is apparent that they luive been instigated iK'itlier by a zeal 
for the service nor the cause of humanity, hut to gratify jiersonal revenge, 
should not their testimony be minufely sifted, oven to doubt, before being 
admitted as evideifce ? and if found irrelevant in any one particular, should 
not that be considered a suflicieiit cause for rejecting it in 

Under which description came the prosecutor in this case? Was be an 
honourable man ? Was he a creditable olfieer? What he is, or what he 
pretends to be, 1 know not ; hut this ?,v known, that Mr. ( ’azely , second 
master of the Charybdis, was, at the time he prosecuted Lieut. Crawford, 
hnmelf Vi ])risoncr as an alleged deserter; he had'becn sent liorne Irom the 
Cape station bv llie Admiral as such. On his arrival at Portsmoiitli, be 
vv'as transferred to the Rag-ship under the same denomination. Yet, Sir — 
latal example ! —in the court room on hoard H.M.S. Victory was witnessed 
the tmpreredenfed spectacle of a prisoner- a prisoner for an alleged crime of 
a deep dye —sitting as prosecutor on the right hand of the President ! 

— there seen the provost-marshal, standing near the prisoner of the court, 

eyeing also (as master-at-arms) his other prisoner, the prosecutor I How 
inspiring was such an anomaly ! , 

Although nut convicted of one of the heaviest erinies a naval or military 
man can be guilty «f— desertion — a crime punishable in the army with 
transportation, and even with branding — yet, having been accused of it, a'lid 
detained a prisoner in consequence, surely the honour and decorum of the 
service required that Mr. Cazely should clear himself before being aljovvcd 
to try any officer, much less his commander. At that rate, why should not 
a person accused of murder, of theit, of a breach even of the 29th article of 
war, be allowed to sit in court as prosecutor? ('un we suppose for a moment 
that such a mockery of justice, such an im^lf to the seiTice would be borne? 
Yet the principle is precisely the same. What guarantee have we that a 
deserter, any more than a murderer or a thief, will not be a perjurer? 

And who was Mr. Cazely “a, chief witness? His bosom friend ; one who 
supplied him with notes, who assisted his inexperience, who pitied “ his • 
ignorance,” a Mr. M‘Donnell (mate), whoso ill-will towards the prisoner 
(manifested so strongly in court as to call forth a rebuke from the president) 
was of itself sufficient (according to the custom of courts of law) to shake his 
credibility, even though he had not deposed to having witnessed the stern- 
dftvits (to which the fourth oharge referred) fitted some time between 
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February and June, 1833, when they were shown to have been fitted on 
January 22nd, some da\s before he joined the brig. Of the other witnesses, 
it is enough to saj' that there is little doubt but tliat, if subjected to a skilful 
(•i-oss-exumination on the part of the prisoner, (which unhappily was want- 
ing,) they would ha\e been fc^d deficient in the main article-correctness. 
On the charges of such a prosecution, supported by such testimony, for an 
officer to lose his commission !— an otficer, the ti‘stimonials of whose conduct 
M'cn' of so splendid a description as to call forth the admiration of every 
fjcrson : they caused an Admiral who was present to say, that it were worth 
while being *tru*d for the opportunity it gave of having them read publicly. 

Sir, odious as oppression is in any way, and injurious as the slightest 
tohM-ation of it must prove to the interests of the Navy, we }(‘l, with all due 
dclcrcncc, venture to say, that it would he far better for tlie service that 
twi'iity guilty olliccrs should escape, than that a^jirecedent should be esta- 
blished by which an officer may be arraigned on such evidence — the evi- 
d(‘nce ol’ his subordinates, against whom he has lodged serious charges, 
which are allowed to remain uiicontradicted. 

Tyro. 


Portsmouth, Dec. 20, 1833, 

Mr. Fditor, — The day after I despatched my last communication to 
you, H. M. ship Belvidtaa, Captain tbe^onourable R. J. Dundas, came up 
to Sjuthcad, from cruizing off Madtiiraand the Western Islands, but last 
iVoin Lisbon ; she had no intelligence of importance 1o relate, and her three 
A ears’ time having expired, she went into harbour; has been paid off, and 
since ri'coiniiiissioned by Captain C. B. Strong, and will probably be de- 
stined to the Ea^t Indies. 

On the .301h nil. II. M. sloop Racehorse, Commander Cotton, arrived 
from tile We>f Indies and North American stufion. She quitted Barhadocs 
■ 'll the 1st and Bonmida on the .0th of that month. The Commander-in- 
clucf, Vice-Admiral Sir George C’oekburn, with his flag, in H.M.ship Ver- 
non, was at tin* latter place, and intended to proceed to Bnrhadoes in a few 
d.i}s. Some of tlic squadron were distributed as follows: — II. M. ships 
.Sap])]iiro and A’iclor were at Trinidad ; Ariadne, Arachiie, Twx*ed, Fly, and 
Racer, at Bermuda, and were to be dispatched on different services in a few 
davs; H. M. ship Forte, with Commodore Pell's broad pendant, had gone 
to Ilalilax ; the Comus and Rhadamanthus steam-ship were at Port Royal. 
The crews were all heallliy. - The Racehorse brought home some invalid 
seamen from the fleet; a few emancipated convicts from Bermuda; and 
liaving received a eoiisiderahlp quantity of government money on board for 
eonveyance to Falmouth, to be shipped for the West Indies, sailed from 
hence, and will he paid off at Plymouth. • 

The officers in command of II. M. ships in the port have been occupied 
during llie month on the following duty. It appears that H.M. brig 
Chary bdis has been ordered home from the coast of Africa, by Rear-Ad- 
miral Warren, lor the purpose of having a tissue of charges preferred by 
the Second Master (Alr.Cazely) against his Commander, Lieutenant Craw- 
foinl, properly* inviestigated, there not being a sufficient number of sinus 
likely to be got*l;ogcthcr on that .‘jitation for holding a court-martial, with- 
out scnous delay and inconvenience to the service. TIni first order for a 
court-martial contained fifteen charges, but from certain depositions which 
had been obtained on the coast by Lieutenant Crawford, and forwarded to 
the Admiralty, il rci^uired either that those depositions should \>%received 
in the defence, or the parties making them be produced : this latter could 
not be done without great loss of time, and considerable charge to the 
public, and the Admiralty thought proper to revise the business, and issue 
ail order for the trial of Lieutenant Crawford upon eight charges *. 

* These will be found elsewhere under their proper head. 

B 2 
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The Court was occupied the first two days in hearinj? and discussin*:^ evi- 
dence in support of the ei^dit charges : a nintli being a long rigmarole state- 
ment about not permitting Mr. Cazely’s legal adviser to have access to him, 
he being a prisonen-on board, on a charge of desertion— for being sent or 
two occasions to the Victory as a supernun^rary, but refused reception, 
whereby he became mentally embarrassed, an* lost time in preparing his 
charges— for being treated as a deserter by Lieutenant Crawford, although 
ordered on board' by Rear-Admiral Warren— for being turned out of the 
proper messing berth and put into a cabin of unusual small dimensions— 
that in consequence of being left behind at Fernando Po, (but which the 
Lieutenant treated as desertion, and had him run on the ship's books,) he (Mr. 
C.) had not had access to his wearing apparel, books, papers, See., and, from 
their being headed up in a cask, were nearly spoiled, and consequently sus- 
tained great injury and inconvenience. The foregoing war» introduced 
after the Charybdis had been in- Portsmoulli Harbour some da}s, and ap- 
pended to the order for investigation; hvrt on the third morning of the 
court assembling, the prosecutor requested permission to abandon it, and 
although the prisoner wished an investigation, the Court overruled the re- 
quest, hut made a minute of Lieutenant Crawford and Mr. Cazely’s pro- 
ceedings. The prosecution having thus rather uiK'xpcctodly closed, the 
Court, on the application of the prisoner, adjourned to the morning of the 
next day to hear the defence. 

Several testimonials were introdi#cd in the able defence rend by Mr. 
Missing, (the prisoner’s legal adviser,) and consisted of the copy ol‘ an oilicial 
letter addressed by Captain Purchas, when'in comiiiand of H. M. slooj) Ksk, 
detailing to Commodore Bulleii the able and gallant conduct of Mr. Craw- 
ford, in resisting capture by a piratical vessel of great forccj, when in charge 
of a slave-prize belonging to the Esk, and representing limi as richly de- 
serving promotion for his behaviour. There was also a letter from Commo- 
dore BuUen, fully agreeing with Captain Purchas in his opinion ol‘ the 
gallantry and intrepidity displayed on that occasion, and exjircssing great 
interest for his promotion. Letters from Rear-Admiral Sir J. Bn^ntoii (at 
that lime Captain of H. M. S. Donegal) to Mr. Crawford’s father, and another 
to Mr. Crawford himself, both expressive of his (Sir J.’s) liigli opinion of 
him as an officer, and that he should be happy to have him m his sliip 
should he ever hoist his flag. Other testimonials from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nioolls, the governor of Fernando Po, Captain II. A. Elliott, Captain Moor- 
sonu Colonel Finlay, and Commander Richards, were introduced by the 
learaed gentleman in the course of the defence, all of them extolling the 
prisoner as a zealous, able, cool, determined, and courageous officer. 

The sentence occasioned considerable siirjfrise among the iiersoiis pre- 
sent; and al though Jbe recommendation of the court to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will no doubt 
meet with due attention from their Lordships, yet in the mean time a gal- 
lant officer (let his faults be what they may) has been deprived of a line 
command, as well as his commission in the service. 

The prosecutor, as before remarked, came to England in the Charybdis, 
as a prisoner on a charge of desertion, and was, for some period after his 
arrival, in the custody of the master-at-arjns >of the fla§-i,hip. Whether 
the Admiralty will think it worth their trouble to try him for the oll'enco 
which he is reported to have committed at Sierra Leone, or send him about 
his business, a few days will determine. At all events the case of the Lieu- 
tenant hu excited universal sympathy in all who have ascertained the 
motives oFthe parties who have instigated the court martial. 

The students of the Naval College departed for the Christmas vacat^on 
on the 1 7th instant, having previously undergone the half-yearly inspection, 
ftfif to promss in mathematics and general education, by the Port-Admiral 
an<ttiie Admiral-Superintendent. Those students who finish the plan of 
instTUCtion ^et but one j ear^ in the king's service, instead of two years, as 
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‘formerly. Those who do not will, after January next, get Jbut a pro- 
portion of that one year, an order in council having been obtained for the 
purpose. ^ 

, If thei'o are any people who set their faces against an institution of this 
nature, and consider it useless, they should recollect th^it it stands to reason 
that an educated } 0 ungste 4 paust be more serviceable* than an uneducated 
one, on first going to sea. Many have asserted that these youths are self- 
sufficient, des])ise further instruction, and are impatient of control on their 
first embarkation : -it is but natural that boys, if they find all in the ship 
to bo luimskuUs, should inllatc tbemsolvos a little ; but as to despising 
further instruction, and being impatient of control — the first is contrary to 
general fact, for an educated man is always seeking more knowledge ; and 
the latter complaint can never take place if the ship is in good discipline. 
So long as the Admiralty provide the first ship for the naval collegians and 
i-eapiioint them until rated midshipmen, (for the first two years of volunteer 
time is the most difficult object to attain,) there is no fear of candidates 
Hocking to the establishment a-* they do at present. The system of educa- 
tion IS mosi efficient, and the general management of the place equally so, 
and Mill no doubt, as it has for the last six and twenty years, bear the most 
close inspection, and merit the approbation of all impiircrs. There is also 
one other advantage : a parent is not compelled to send his son to sea after 
undergoing the 1 wo years’ probation, and as that time must expire at the 
very latest when llui student is fifteen years of age, he cannot he considered 
as too far ad\;mced in life for any other profession, particularly if he is well 
grounded in inatlieniatics, the foundation of all knowledge. There is also 
a further ad^antage which the collegians retain in all ships— their iiomina- 
lioii does not in any Avay interfen' with those young gontlcnien the captain 
may Misli to introduce to the service. The first-class volunteers are regu- 
lated as folloM's : — 


First and second rates • 

Third rates . , 

Fourth and fifth rates 
Sixth-rates and sloops with 115 men 
Guard ships 

Teii-giin hrigs . • 


Volunteers of the firsl 
class, the a])ijuiiitiiu'nt 
in the (hiptiim. 

3 

2 

. 2 

1 

3 

0 


Collep^e Volunteer? 
bCMil on bojird by 
the Adniirully. 

6 

5 

4 

3 

0 

1 


This order of the Admiralty was issued during the present year, and if 
their Lordships were to abolish the college class altogether, it would in no 
degree increase the patronage of the captain, for they are supernumeraries. 

On the 3rd instant the fth Fusileer.s were embarked in the Sylvia trans- 
port, for conveyance to Lublin, but owing to the ^heavy westerly gales of 
wind which have prevailed ever since, the vessel is still detained in the 
harbour. The Sylvia has been hauled alongside one of the men-of->var 
Iiulks, so that the men may have more room for exercise, cooking, &c. 

The depot of the 87th has moved from Fort Oumherlaiid to Gosport, and 
detachments of the G5th, 77th, 82d, 84th, and 86th regiments are perform- 
ing the duties qf the garrison. 

Lieut. -General Sir John. Keene, appointed Commander-in-chief at 
Bombay, and his suite, have made tw’o attempts to put to sea in the Upton 
Castle, hut thew^eathcr has been so bad that it was found impossible to move 
from the Motherhank. Governor Sir J. Stirling, in the James Pattison, going 
to Swan River, and a very large lleet of private ships, are al^o prevented 
going to sea from the same cause. 

On the 10th December, orders were received for his Majesty's ships 
Ganges, 84, Bclleropbon, 80. and President, 52 guns, to he rigged and 
brought forward for service, and, in consequence, the crew of the Victory,^ 
the riggers of the Dock-yard, and all the disposable blue- jackets under the* 
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orders of ihe Admiralty, have been put in requisition. In addition to this 
force, the Edinburgh. 74, and Blonde and Belvidera frigates, and the Spar- 
rowhawk sloop, are in commission and^tting for service, and a few weeks 
will enable the whole to be ready. • ^ 

His Majesty's sloop Nautilus, commanded by Lord George Paulet, (who 
has since received his Post rank,) arrived frc^the coast of Spain on the 
17th. She had been despatched to Bilboa, to Wider assistance and protect 
any British property there, and also to watch what was going on. From the 
violent and bad weather, J..ord George <*ould not get bis brig over the bar at 
the entrance of the harbour, for four or fi\e days after liis arrival off the 
town. The day before he did pass, the Carlist party vacated the place, and 
the Queen’s troops took possession. Lord George proceeded to London with 
his despatches. The vessel will be paid oflT, having been brought into the 
harbour for that purpose. 

It is expected his Majesty’s ship Boyne will be fitted up in the room of 
the Excellent, as a great-gun exercise-ship, (being considerubl} larger). 
The Boyne has been taken into dock within the last few days, for the pur- 
pose of inspection, and if she is found fit, and approiirialed to the serMce, 1 
will let you know her establishment in my next letter. 

His Majesty's sloop Rover, Commander Sir George Young, arrived on 
the 17th from the Mediterranean^ and was released from quarantine tlie next 
day. His Majesty's ship Rainbow, Captain Sir .loliii hanklin, who hud 
quitted Malta two days before the Rover, did not get to Spilliead till yester- 
day, and, in consequence of the extraordinary tempestuous weathcT, has not 
been visited by the quarantine boat, consequently no cominiinication has 
been had with her ; having left the statioa before HM.S. RoAcr, slie can- 
not have any news. She was i*elieved on the MeditcMTaneaii station by 
H.M.S, Volage, and will now be paid olF. The Rover left Malta on the 2;id 
November, and brought home despatches from \ ice-Adrniral Sir P. Mal- 
colm. It is believed her principal motive for being sent home is, that she 
may be docked in England, having been on the gnmnd some moiillis ago, 
and being an experimental ship constructed by Captain S}inonds, the pre- 
sent Surveyor of the Navy, the strain of heaving lier down at’Malta might be 
prejudicial. She is ordered to Sheerness to be docked, and will get avvav so 
soon as the weather moderates. When the Rover left Malta, II.M.S. Bar- 
ham, Captain Pigot, and the Meteor Steamer only, were there. II .M. ship 
Talavera, 74, Captain C’hclham, had sailed the same day to join the 
Admiral, who was at Vourla, with his Hag in II.M.S. Britannia. II.M.S. 
Caledonia and St. "Vincent, three-deeked ships, had left Malta about ten 
days before the Rover, to join the Admiral. The Scout was cruizing off* 
Tripoli. The Pelican was at Gibraltar. The Fi^imch have already a strong 
force in the Mediterranean, and it was reported that it would be increased 
in the spring. • 

The men-of-war in this port are, the Victory (flag) ; Edinburgh, 7*4, 
fitting; Blonde and Belvidera, frigates, fitting; Rainbow, 28, to be paid oft|; 
Rover, sloop, going to Shcerness; Sparrowliavvk, sloop, fitting; Nauhlus, 
sloop, to be paid off; Cliarybdis, brig, waiting a commander; Lynx, brig, 
ordered to the coast of Africa, and detained by bad weather. 


Milford Haven. 

Mr. Editor, — There has seldom ^curred a continuation of more severe 
weather than was experienced fn tffls neighbourhood in the early part of 
December. Gale succeeded gale with unceasing violence. Hail, sleet, rain, 
thunder and lightning, all contributed to render the elementary warfare 
most appalling. At Geeston near Haverfordwest, three cottages were burnt 
to ashes from being struck by the electric fluid, a circumstance rather extra-, 
ordinary at so late a period of die year. All the Post-Oftice packets plying 
between Milford and Dunmore have been exposed to a sea more moun- 
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•tainous than was ever before experienced and not one of those vessels 
escaped uninjured— although their excellent condition, aird the ability with 
which they are conducted, prevented any loss of life, or any material inter- 
ruption of the correspondence. His ©race the Duke of Richmond has since 
been pleased to send a letter of thanks to the agent, coraraanders, officers 
hnd crews of the Post-Offic^acket establishment, entirely approving of the 
measures adopteji for carrying on the service under tlic unusual emergency 
of the late tempestuous period; and commending in tlie strongest manner 
the zeal and good conduct displayed throughout. During the prevalence of 
these gales, Milford Haven was filled with merchant-shipping seeking 
refuge within its capacious waters. Among these were several West India- 
inen outward bound, a large East Indianian from Calcutta, a female convict- 
ship, having a cargo of uaug^hty ladies on their wa> to Cork, preparatory to 
their final embarkation for Australia; and lastly, though not least interest- 
ing, a large sloop bound to Otaheite, bearing a whole family of respectable 
emigrants, male and female, wjio are going to settle upon that beautiful 
island, on a grant of land made them by Queen Pomar6e. It is the inten- 
tion of the new settlers to introduce the coffee plant from Brazil into Ota- 
heite, and to cultivate that and the sugar-cane by free labour of the natives, 
who are represented as being willing to work for the trilling gratuity of an 
axe or a few yards of calico. The missionaries have hitherto been the great 
o])ponents of commercial improvement throughout the whole Polynesian 
Archipelago. Unfortunately, these well-meaning, but, generally speaking, 
ignorant and enthiisiaslic individuals, were not only the spiritual, hut the 
temporal directors of the natives ; and it is no injustice to say, they were hut 
ill calculated for legislators. Morose and ascetic, tliey interdicted every 
kind of amusement and social relaxation among their followers, punishing 
as a crime even the trivial act of playing upon !i Jew’s harp. Deprived thus 
of every entertainment, and having no mental resources, the natives kejit at 
home, and yielded to the indulgence of solitary sensuality, ])articularly 
drunkenness and fornication, which vices arc now almost universal. Em- 
jiloyment would have been, perhaps, the best lemedy for fliese evils, but 
here again the missionaries interposed, persuading the native princes not 
to encourage commercial imrsuits among their subjects, lest they might occupy 
their attention to the exclusion of the ‘ one thing needful.' Things now, 
however, appear to be changing, and the missionaries are gradually losing 
their authority, at all events as lawgivers. We have already noticed that 
European settlers are finding their way to Otaheite; others from America 
are sqvattin", as they call it, in the Sandwich Islands ; industry is increas- 
ing; civilization must follow; and the inhabitants of Polynesia, no longer 
disgraced by idolatry, nor ^lepressed by a gloomy fanaticism, will soon, it 
may he hoped, realize some of the blessings which ought to belong to a laud 
myre favoured than any under heaven for the saluhnousness of its climate 
and the unbounded fertility of its soil. 

.Another very extensive reduction has taken place in the Quarantine 
Establishment in Milford Haven. The services of Captain Henry Bourchier, 
R.N. as superintendent have been dispensed with, it not heing the intention 
of government to employ an officer of post-rank upon this service in future. 
One mate, fwp boys, and fourteen manners have likewise been discharged ; 
so that there now remain but fw« boats' -crews and three or four officers in 
charge of the five line-of-battle ships'acling as lazarettos at this port. Only 
eight merchant-ships have taken pratique at Milford during the year 1833. 

Sheerness, Dec. 20th, 1833. 

• Mr. Editor,— Sheerness never entered upon a season with more gaiety 
and spirit than the present. Sir Edward and Lady’ Banks, Sir^William and 
J^ady Jolliffe, and many other distinguished persons, have l-een down on a 
visit to this port: they left early in this moi>th, to the regret of every person; • 
but notwithstanding their departure, we are, and have been, all gaiety. 
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Many of your numerous readers may not be aware that immense improve- 
ments are going on here ; and Sheerness bids fair to surpass, next summer, 
many watering places which arc now considered as the most fashionable. 
Its magnificent beach is unequalled ; and the delightful promenade recently 
made on the sea-wall affords the most beautiful and pleasant summer walk 
imaginable. A handsome edifice has just beto erected within a few yards 
of the beach to contain hot and cold baths, and every convenience required. 
Lastly, though not least, in the case of children being brought to enjoy the 
sea-air with their parents, there is an excellent school, denominated the 
Sheerness Mathematical and Classical School, under the able management 
of the head- master, the Rev. Samuel Burnell, where joung gentlemen 
under the above circumstances ina) be entered for one, two, or three montlr^, 
as most convenient. But to the naval occurrences : — 

On the 23d ultimo, his IVJajesty's surveying- vessel, In\estigator, Mr. George 
Thomas master and surveyor, arrived at this port from her station in the 
North Sea, and in the afternoon of the sam« day she sailed, accompanied by 
her tender, the Woodlark, for Woolwich, to be laid up with the Fair), 10, 
Commander Wm. Hewett (6), which had arrived some days prcMoiiOA, for 
the winte;:. These vessels were, for the last two sea'-ons, laid iqi at Sheer- 
ness, hut the Admiralty have ordered them to Woohvieh for the eon\enienee 
of tlicir commanders in arranging the charts at the I])di()i;rapli]cal Oliiie. 
On the 23d, the Algenne, 10, Commander the Hon. J. F. F. J)e Roos, 
also arrived here from the Mediterranean. She was inspected in the alter- 
noon by Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, commander-in-clnef on the sta- 
tion, and on the following morning she proceeded to Chatham, to be paid oil’ 
into ordinary. On the 24tli, the Firebrand, steam-\essel, Jneutciitinl AVni. 
George Buchanan commanding, passed the Great Nore for Woolwich, to be 
refitted ; she has been lately employed as a yacht for the serMee of the J^ord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but we understand is to be discontinued, on the pU‘a 
of expense. 

On the 25th ultimo, the Dee, steam-vcsSL*l, Commander Stanli*y, arrived 
here from Chatham, having on board the depot of the 95tli regiment, for 
Cork, whither she immediately proceeded. On the 30th, she arrived at Pl)- 
mouth, not having been able to reach Cork on account of the very boisterous 
state of the weather. After having made good some trilling defects which 
she had sustained in her machinery, ke., she again sailed with the troops to 
her destination. The Dee has since returned to Plymouth, with the depot 
of the 58th regiment on board from the Cove. 

On the 27th. a caissoon, upon a recently improved principle, was launched 
from the building-slip in this dock-yard, in the presence of a great concourse 
of persons. It is intended for the graving-slip in the Camber, which will in 
future be used as a regular dock, large enough for a frigate of the first clu.-.s. 
On the 29th, the Swan cutter, Lieutenant John E. Lane, arrived here from 
the coast of Scotland, last from Woolwich, whither she had conveyed certain 
articles belonging to Captain Ross, from Hull. On the Ifith instant, her 
crew were paid their wages, and she now remains at Sheerness : as soon as 
the weather moderates she will return to Scotland to superintend the herring 
fisheries. On the 1st instant, his Majesty's steam-vessel Sal’imandcr, 4, 
Commander Austin, arrived from Cork, having on board the reserve com- 
panies of the 61st regiment for Chatham ; on the 4th she retyned to Shcer- 
ness. On the 10th, she proceeded again for Chatham, with me Russell, 74, 
in tow, which ship she left at Salt Pan Reach. She brought down the 
Camperdown, 106, on the following day, preparatory to her being commis- 
sioned for service at sea. On the 1 8th, the same steamer left this port, with 
the Rhine, 46, in tow, for Chatham, where she remains windbound. It blows 
at present a heavy gale, with no appearance of its moderating. On the 3rd, 
his Majesty’s brig Algerine, Commander the Hon. John Frederic F'itzgeralif 
de Roo^, was paid offinto ordinefiry at Chatham. In the evening the officers 
cf the brig gave a farewell .dinner to their commander, who was much 
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respected and beloved by every one on board. They parted with regret, but 
in hopes of meeting again at some future time. On the 8th, the African 
steam-vessel, Lieutenant James Harvey, arrived from Plymouth, with some 
A’olunteer seamen for his Majesty’s ship Thunderer, and on the following day 
she proceeded to Woolwich toibe paid off, her period of service having just 
expired. 

On the 12th instant, the Philomel, 10-gun brig, of 231 tons, and the Cor- 
delia, 10, of 239 tons, lying at Chatham, at which ix)rt they were lately paid 
off, were sold out of his Majesty’s service, the former for CGO/'., and the latter 
ibr 7 1 {)l. The sale took place at the Admiralty, in Somerset Place, in the 
presence of the Lords Commissioners for executing I he ollice of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Pritain and Ireland, when the following vessels of war 
wcr(3 offered al the same time : —the Echo steam- vessel, of 295 tons, and 100 
horse power; the Supply, transport, of 223 tops; the Zenobia, 18, of .385 
tons ; Barracoiita, 1 0, lale packet-bng ; and the Plumper and Manly, old 
gun-brigs. The two latter wei^ disposed of, but no purchasers having been 
found for the former, even at their reduced prices, they were severally bought 
ill. A complaint was made to their J..ordships, by some buyers, that pro- 
p(Tty w’as not unfrequently taken out of the ships after being viewed, and 
even purchased by them : one instance was brought forward in the case of 
the Pitterii cutter, at the last sale. This is certainly very hard ; but we trust, 
.as the First Lord has promised that it shall not happen again, a recurrence of 
such iii justicei will not take place. 

During the month a Mr. Shores,* patentee of the self-relieving stock for 
low^ering dowai and hoisting up ships’ stern and (quarter boats, has been down 
h(‘ro, endeavouring to get them fitted to the ships and vessels at this port, 
and ho has, we believe, and Rejoice to sa 5 ^ succeeded in his wishes. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed on this excellent invention. By these stocks 
a boat can be lowered from the stern and quarter wdien the sliip is going fast 
through the water, and extricated from the tackles, without the least danger. 
Every ship, whether man-of-war or merchantman, should be furnished with 
them, as 1 am thoroughly convinced that it would be the saving of many 
valuable lives, which otherwise would he lost to their friends and thejr 
country. They have been fitted for three years on board the Asia (now at 
Lisbon), and Rear-Admiral Parker, Commandcr-in-cliief in the Tagus, 
speaks in glowing terms of their superiority to any now in use. 

The Royal Adelaide, miniature frigate, on the plan of Captain Symonds, 
and bored for 52 guns, has just been completed in this dock-yard, under the 
superintendence of Joh#Fincham, Esq., and will, in the course of next week, 
be conveyed to Staines, and thence to Virginia Water, to be employed as a 
yacht for her Majesty. Her state cabin, which is 14 feet 6 inches in length, 
13 feet in breadth, and 6 feet 7 inches in height, will be veneered with Elng- 
Ifsh oak. The following are her dimensions : — length, 50 feet ; breadth, ] 5 ; 
and tonnage, 97 ; and she wall carry 22 brass guns. * 

• Various have been the rumours in circulation here respecting the fieet 
novv fitting out for the Mediterranean: our dock-yards assume a more liusy 
appearance than they have done for many years. The Oamperdown, lOfi, 
Powerful, ^4, and Seringapatam, 50, are being rigged and fitted at this port, 
and the Hastings, 74, at Chatham, with all possible despatch. These will 
be joined bj^e Bellerophon add Ganges, of 84 guns, Sultan, 74, and Presi- 
dent and .TaW, 52, at Portsmouth ; and at Plymouth, by the Cornwallis and 
Minden, 74, and the Portland, 52. They will not be commissioned until 
rigged and fitted ; and then follows the query, where are the seamen to 
come from ? Can any one of your readers answer this question ? 

' The following midshipmen have passed their examination in seamanship 
for lieutenants : — Mr. George Charles J. Johnson, mid. late Philomel ; Mr« 
George Phillpotts, ditto, late Ocean. ^ 

I am,1Sir, your obedient servant, 


B. 
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P.S. — The following ships and vessels are at present in the Medway : — 
At Chatham, Chatham Yacht, Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B., captain ; the 
Phoenix, steam-vessel, 4, Commander Robert Oliver (6), (fitting), and the 
Salamander, steam-vessel, 4, Commander H. J. Austin (wind-bound), at 
Sheerneas; Ocean, 80, Caj^ain Edward Barnard; one flag-ship, Thunderer, 
84, Captain W. F. Wise, C.B. (in dock) ; and Jaseur, Commander J. Hackelt 
(fitting) ; and Swan, cutler, 10, Lieut. J. E. Lane, about to return to Scot- 
land. The Rover, 18, Commander Sir Geo. Young, Bart., is hourly ex- 
pected from the westward, to be docked, ha\ing been aground in the Medi- 
terranean. « 


Malta, Oct. 18, IS 33. 

Mr. Editor, — As a part of your United Service Journal is devoted to 
the insertion of reports from the diflerent great naval stati(Uis in Engl.ind, 
I have been led to suppose that a similar account from Malta, our great 
pied d ferrem the Mediterranean, might/ perhaps, possess, to a certain 
degree, some slight attraction in the eyes of a portion of your readers. 1, 
therefore, venture to send you these tew lines as ec/airrun of others whieli 
will be breugbt up iu case they are called for. This first letter ninst, how- 
ever, I beg, be only considered as an introductory one; but otliers, if the 
present one is approved of, will be sent to you regularly by e\iT\ packet, as 
long at least as it shall please the people in authority at Iiome to kec]) me 
here. r 

1 have certainly taken up my pen at an unlucky moment, fur at present 
there exists a most woeful dearth of news; but this, I am hajipy lo ^M\,is 
very far indeed from being generally the case^fbr, from it*, central situcition, 
Malta may be likened unto a spider, which, strctcliing out its numerous 
W’ehs, in the shape of countless \essels,to all points of the compass, brings 
back to itself whatever flies or news they may luue collcctiMl ; nor is it only 
through the agency of our owm ships that our stoivs of infonniitioii are kejit 
well supplied, for vessels with the flags of all nations are daily seem en- 
tering our harbour from the North, the South, the East, and the West. 
Here are seen the tri-colour of France, or, as Byron calls it, 

A rainbow of the lovetiest hue. 

Of three bright colouie, each divine, 

And fit fur that celestial bigii, ” &c. &c. 

the tri-colour of Austria, the blood-red flag of Turkey and Barbary, the 
pale-blue stripes of Greece, the star-sjiangled banner of America, the cross- 
keys of Popedom, the red and yellow of Spain ^ and the spotted white of 
Naples, — all fluttering in the breeze in amicable propiii(j[uity. 

We have at present the following ships of war in the harbour:- -the 
Ceylon, (guard-ship) Lieut. Schomberg, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
■^Thomas Briggs; St. Vincent, 120, Capt. Sir Humphry Senhouse; 
Barham, 50, Capt. Pigot ; Rover, 18, Capt. Sir George Younge, Bart. ; 
Meteor, steamer, Lieut. Symons ; Lady Emily, colonial yacht, Capt. Hep- 
penstall ; and the R. Y. C. cutter. Iris, T. Greg, Esq. Botji the Barham 
and the Rover came in with their foremasts and bowsprits sprun*g, and are 
now repairing : the Isis also injured her masts during the late gales. The 
Barham sails to join Vice-Admiral Sir Pultency Malcolin|||lmmediately 
after the arrival of the next steam-packet from England.^And the Si, 
Vincent will leave this for the same destination, after the airival of the 
November packet. The Rainbow, 28, Capt. Sir John Franklin, is daily 
expected, on her return to England, having been relieved by the Volage, 28, 
Capt. Martin. The Scylla, 1 8, Cept. G. Grey, is also going home. The 
Malabar, 74, Capt Hon. J. Percy, is gone to visit the Italian, French, and 
JSpanish forts. The Pelican, 18, gommander Gape, is at Messina. 

The gamsoQ of Malta consists of the 7th Fusileers, 42d, 73d, and 94th 
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•regiments, besides the artillery and the Malta Fencible regiment. The ^3d 
is on the point of being relieved by the 53d. 

The news from the East is rather gloomy; that is to say, that, owing to 
Russian gold and intrigues, the Turkish empire, but mors especially the 
>;apital, is torn by dissensions. 16,000 houses of the finest city in the world 
have been destroyed by fire kindled by the Greeks, at the instigation of the 
numerous Russian agents who at present contaminate the Turkish soil. 
The object of this hellish conduct is self-evident: the Sultan’s fears are to 
be excited, in order that he may once more call to his assistance tlio 
bayonets of that nation, which it ought to be his policy to distrust in every one 
of its^actions, more than all others. The movements of the Muscovite 
Black Sea fleet have lately excited much susi)icion ; for some of the ships 
have been seen cruising close to the Boghaz of the Bosphorus. Our Admiral, 
Sir Pultency Malcolm, it is said, expects soon to be compelled again to re- 
unite his fleet at Tenedos, to be ready to countemet the plots of the faithless 
“ yellow -haired giaours.” The^Greeks are, and always will be, in a state 
of anarchy. The King, the Regency, and the nation, arc all at daggers 
drawing with each other, and rapine and murder are the order of the day. 
That grand monarqne^ King Otho, is cruising about on board the Mada- 
gascar, quite disgusted with his aflectionate subjects, as they are witli their 
beloved sovereign and his myrmidons. Greece contains 800,000 inhabitants, 
of which 200,000 belong to the islands. The army has just undergone a 
new organization, and consists, or rather is to consist, of the following corps : 


• 

8 Battalions of infantry, each of six companies of 120 men , 5760 

1 Regiment of cavalry, lancers, six sipiadrous of 111 horses each . 66G 

6 (k)inpanie8 of artillery of 100 men each .... 660 

Kngirieers, and two companies of pioneers of 86 men each . . 172 

Waggon-tiain ........ liiO 

Artillery 132 

7450 

Irregulars •• 

10 Battalions of chasseurs, each of four companies of 50 men • 2000 


9450 


Several Englishmen have been speculating in the purchase of lands. Sir 
Pultency Malcolm, who some years ago purchased an estate at Athens, on 
which he built a very good house, lias lately sold it, with great profit, to 
King Otho, and has since bought the Psetalian or Spili islands, ofl’ the 
south-west extremity of Egripo. Tlicy are, I believe, seven in number, and 
naturally fertile, though at present, from want of cultivation, not jiroducthe. 
A number of Maltese are going over shortly to Greece as labourers and 
ar'tisans, in order to cultivate the soil, .wliicli it would appear llio (treeks 
themselves are incapable of doing. This emigration will he productive of 
great advantage, both to Malta, which will be relieved of a portion of its 
over-numerous population, the greater part of which is in great distress and 
poverty, and to Greece, by introducing among its klepht or robber inlia- 
bitants, th^ example of industry and the knowledge of agriculture. 

The atfairs^of Tripoli 'dxe in» statu quo English indirectly supiKirting 
the outside n^rty, and the French the one inside the town.) We have, 
duriri‘>‘ the wlmle duration of this civil war, bad two or three men-ol-war 
stationed off Tripoli for the protection of British subjects. One of the 
niinislers of Tripoli, and attached to the outside party, has Jjecn for some 
time residing there, and is now fitting out two little brigs of war to blockade 
the inside party, and is also organising a small corps of artillery to attack 
the town by land. We hear Tunis also is in a state far from tranquil, occa- 
sioned by the numerous levies of men that have been making to compose . 
the new army, which is to consist of 40.000 regularly-disciplined troops. 
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The cholera having? ap;ain appeared in Enpfland, all vessels arriving from 
thence to Malta are subject to from seven to fourteen days’ quarantine. 

In one respect Malta has greatly changed, a change regretted by all, and 
yet by none of us attempted to be remedied ; I allude to the dulness of its 
society, as far at least as regards amusements. It is true that, in winter, we 
still have a few balls and ifoireefi, but yet they are but very few, when com- 
pared to the number which were given a few years back. The spirit of 
gaiety has, in short, abandoned this “ little military hot-house.” We have 
an Italian opera, but nobody attends it, and the poor impresario is all but 
ruined in consequence. The soldiers of the 7th Fusileers, however, got up 
a play some nights back, and their example has been followed in f^’o in- 
stances, one by the privates of the Artillery, 73d, and 94th, and at another 
time by the men of the Barham. The officers of the garrison are also going 
to act, and are busy in rehearsing the Hetr at Law, Tom Thtimb, &c. A 
ball w^as given a fortnight ago by the United Service, at the Club, at which, 
among the company, we noticed the Dey cvf' Algiers, who lately arrhed in 
this island from Leghorn, on his way to Alexandria ; ho, however, now talks 
of settling at Malta, with his twenty~twn wives ; and it is hoped that he 
may carry this plan into execution, inasmuch as his Nvcaltli is immense, 
and the large sums he would necessarily spend in the islntid would be pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the iiiliabitaiits. His treasures amounted, on 
quitting Algiers, to no less than 22,000,000 of Spanisli dollars, or 4,700,000/. 
We have lately had a great number of eastern tourists, especially of ladies, 
with whom travelling seems to be in great fashion. Among others, Lady 
Gcorgiana Wolfl', Lady Temple, J..ady Franklin, Mrs. Bracebridge and 
Baroness Hahn. Of these, Lady Franklin is the most venturous, having 
traversed Greece, Syria, and Egypt by herself. The Neapolitan steam- 
packet during the summer came here on her way to the Fast, and on her 
return, to perform quarantine. She had on board the Crown Pniico of 
Bavaiia, Prince Butera, the Dutch ambassador at Naples, and ninety other 
passengers, including, of course, a full proportion of English. 

Having now taken up a sufficient portion of your time and your patience, 
I shall conclude for the present, and it will depend upon you whether I am 
again to resume my pen. 

Your obedient servant, 

Publius. 


Ceylon, July, 1833. 

Mr. Editor. — Agreeable to the request contained in the ‘ U. S. Journal’ 
of July, 1832, 1 willingly contribute my mite of information for the benefit of 
your readers. 

This island is the station for four regiments of the line, 58th, filst, 7Sth, 
and 97th; two companies of artillery, and the Ceylon Rifles. Colombo is 
the head-quarters of two regiments, the Rifles, and a company of artillery ; 
Kandy and Trincomalco are the stations of the remaining two ; the regiment 
at Trincomalee usually detaches two companies to Point de Galle. • The 
Ceylon Rifles is principally composed of Malays. They have sixteen com- 
panies, and, exclusive of strong detachments in Kandy, Jaffna, and Trin- 
comalee, they do the duty of minor outposts, where it would not answer to 
station Europeans. 

Colombo, being the capital of the island, is considered as the seat of govern- 
ment. It is well fortified, and contains the residence of the governor, the 
public office^ and a considerable population. It is situated on a point of 
land, three sides, of it washed by the sea, the fourth is partly protected by a 
fresh- water lake of sufficient size to admit of the agreeable recreation of 
boating. Between the lake and the sea is the race-course, on an extensive 
piece of ground cajjed the Galle face,— the usual place for exercise in the 
evenings, Jn the environs of the fort there arc a number of neat houses, 
each surrou^ed by a compoundi end shaded by cocoa-nut trees. They arc 
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’pjenerally occupied by the gentlemen of the civil service, and su(ih military 
as can afford or obtain permission to live outside, and derive the full benefit 
of the sea-breeze. Tlie barracks in the fort are small detached onei, not 
Jiolding more than a company, built by 'the Dutch so immediately under the 
ramparts as to exclude the breeze which is so necessary in this climate. 
The mortality occasioned last year by the cholera has attracted the attentioif 
of government to the accommodation of the troops, and measures are now in 
jirogress that will add considerably to their comforts. The hospital is not 
good, the wards are not siidicient to allow a classification of the diseases, 
and there is not a proper place for convalescents. The oflicers hire houses in 
the fort ; they seldom contain more than four rooms, with accommodation for 
servants. Bath and stabling, and very good quarters, may be got for 2/. 5s, 
per month, in some situations for 1^. 10^. ; in the principal street, where the 
houses are very superior, 3/. 15^. to (>/. is paid, t Oificers find thoir own fur- 
niture, but that is of little importance where ail the articles for comfort or 
luxury are to be bought on terips that would astonish a London upholsterer. 
Six arm-chairs, with rattanned scats, cost about 2l. 5s. ;^a pair of couches 2/. ; 
tables varying from 10^. upwards, but a good one, to dine four, may he pur- ' 
chased for that price ; they are all made of jack wood, which is handsome, 
and takes a high polish. No European servants are allowed, two natives are 
sufficient for a bachelor, — a head servant at I/, a month, ahoy at 9 a’. ; if 
you keep a horse, a servant to attend him, and accompany his master on 
foot when he goes out, will cost 1 5s. a month. They support and clothe 
themselves. To meet these extra expenses the island allowance irioiitlily is, 
for a lieutenant-colonel, 32^. ; a major, 23/. ; a captain, 13/. 16 a-. ; a lieutenant, 
8/. 5s.; an ensign, 6/.; a surgeon, 17/.; assistant-surgeon, 10/.; quarter- 
master and adjutant, 10/. ; 51. extra is allowed for the commandants of corps. 
This is to cover all expenses of house-rent, servants, fuel, caudles, and 
marching money. The allowance of the subs should be 10/., to enable them 
to meet the extra expenses they arc put to by those who are paid more 
liberally. Messing is about 2s. a day, but 6d. more may be added for con- 
tingent expenses. The dinners, particularly in Colombo, are good ; — ev«ry 
variety of poultry, excellent fish, venison and game are to be bought reason- 
able. Madeira and light French claret are the usual wines, and are drunk 
at 3.9. a bottle. Sherry is getting much in vogue, but many of the messes 
on stranger -days sport champagne, hock, and Carbonnel or Sneyd’s best 
claret, to the great detriment of the finances of the junior members. The 
duty in Colombo is a subaltern’s guard. The captains assist the field-officers 
in doing the garrison duty. There is a garrison field-day every Monday 
■morning, and regimental parades once a day. The society of Colombo is 
composed of the families of the military and the gentlemen holding the civil 
situations under government. It is sociable and agreeable ; there are 
numerous private 'parties, and a public ball once a month; the messes fre- 
quently invite their friends to evening parties. The stylo of living is good, 
and combines more both of comfort aj;id luxury than is usually found in the 
same class of society in Europe. 

There is a subscription library, supplied with a large assortment of news- 
papers and every publication of interest, and standard works. Each regiment 
has its billiard-table ; it is very rare indeed to hear of high jilay at 
them: they are a source of aftmsement in a place where the heat will not 
admit ofexposure during the day, and, as it is unattended with expense, has 
not been productive of evil consequence. 

The drives in the vicinity of Colombo are pretty, particularly through the 
extensive cinnamon-gardens ; it does not breathe that spicy fragrance boasted 
•of by travellers, yet is an agreeable place to drive or ride through, which you 
may do for several miles, inhaling the perfume of a variety of wild flowers 
that grow up between the cinnamon-hushes. The governor and commander 
of the forces reside in Colombo during the cool months ; the remainder of» 
the time is passed either at Kandy or Neweralia ; their presence adds much 
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to the gaiety ; and exclusive of dinner parties, Lady Horton has evening 
parties once a-week, where music, dancing, &c., assist the lieeting hours. 
The amiable and unaffected manners of her ladyship have gained for her 
tlie respect and esteem of every one in the island, and she never appears' 
€norc ha})py than when contributing to the pleasure of those who frequent 
her “ soircch." The next station is Kandy, situated in the interior, seventy- 
two miles from Colombo, at an elevation above the level of the sea of 1700 
feet; a carriage-road to it, equal to any in England, was completed during 
the period General Sir Edward Barnes was governor. The natural ditii- 
cultics to its formation which a mountainous country presented might ha^e 
inlluenced a mind of less energy than his ; but, accustomed in his professional 
career never to consider anything impossible till tried, he, fortunately for the 
island, infused the same spirit into the officers who superintended its con- 
struction. The road was trEu;ed by the late Captain Dawson of the engineers, 
and every obstacle was overcome. To the memory of that talented officer, a 
column lias been erected at the top of a pass^hree miles in ascent. He lost 
his life in his anxious wish to second Sir Edward Barnes’s views for the 
welfare of the island. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the scenery between Colombo and 
Kandy, — every thing^lliat wood, water, and mountain can combine, with the 
exuberant vegetation of the tropics, is uniti'd in the landscape. The day’s 
march seldom exceeds twelve miles, and is over by seven o'clock ; the accom- 
modation for the troops is goud. In tl^p afternoon, the troops go out in 
search of the gamo, with which the jungle abounds ; and he must be a had 
shot who returns unsuccessful. About four miles from Kandy, the river 
Mahavilla Gunga is crossed by a wooden bridge of ono arch 203 feet in 
span, hreadlh 22, and 07 in height, built entirely of satin-wood, under the 
superintendence and from a plan of Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser’s, the deputy- 
quartor-mastcr-general ; it ensures the communicalion with Colombo over 
a deep and rapid river, which, during the rains, is fn'cjucntly swollen so 
mijch, that carriages and horses could not pass with safety. Kand> is situ- 
ated in a valley, surrounded by hills of considerable elevation. The tempe- 
rature is much below that of Colombo, and more suitable to European con- 
stitutions. The thermometer is frequently in the morning below 60°, but 
offen rises to 80° during the day. This place is much iiiiproved, and the 
number of excellent houses that have been lately built a<lds much to its 
appearance. The Pavilion, the residence of the go^ernor, is a handsome 
building. The palace of the late King of Kandy is appropriated to the 
gentlemen of the civil department. The barracks are superior to those of 
Colombo, and, there being no fortifications, are placed in cool, airy situations. 
Tliere is a capital hospital (formerly a seraglio) with apartments for the 
medical officers, and a ^.hady proinoiiadc for tlic patients.# There is a small 
lake adjoining the esplanade; a handsome building has been erected on the 
hanks of it lor a library, and a suit of public rooms finished in a handsome 
style, where the monthly assemblies are held. An excellent collection of books 
and a variety of newspapers and publications attract visiters at all hours. 

The vicinity of Kandy is so mountainous that there are few drives, hut 
those who are equestrians are amply compensated by the beauty of the rides. 
The favourite promenade is round the Lake. The Botanic Garden, four 
^niilcs, is a pretty drive, and the rides along the bank of the river UfRJId beau- 
tiful views of the country on its opposite shores. The commandant of Kandy, 
generally the officer commanding the regiment there, has an allowance of 
37/. 105 . Ormonth; there is no officers guard, hut they visit the difl’erent 
guards twice a-day. There is a public conveyance between this and Co- 
lombo, and there is a good inn here kept by a European. Fifty miles farther 
in the interior, and at an elevation 6f 7000 feet above the sea, is Neweralia, 
^ place getting fast into repute from its salubrity, the lowness of its tempe- 
rature, and iis approximatbg in many respects to an European climate, A 
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‘company from Kandy is stationed there, and a hospital for convalescents is 
beinf^ built. The j^ovcrnor has a private residence there ; several of the 
military and chil servants are erecting small houses far occasional residence 
when bubine.^s will admit of a couple of months leave to rChovate the con- 
"stitution by the bracing air of this truly delightfhl climate. Most of the 
European vegetables grow to great perfection; strawberries are abundant; 
and it i'. to be hoped that European fruits will soon be naturalised to the 
soil. Tile rhododendron attains a magnificent growth. •A mountain called 
Pedro Galla rises above the plain of Ncweralia about 1000 feet, making its 
level above the sea some hundred feel higher than Adam’s Peak. A road 
has been cut to the top, and a superb view is the reconipcnse of those who 
ascend it. Between Neweralia and Kandy, the road is so good, that the 
distance has been ridden in five hours, and the scenery is not to be surpassed 
either in Switzerland or Wales ; the general range of the thermometer is 
from 45° to 65°, but it is frequently down to the freezing point. Ice is 
foimed ; and there are few ever^ngs that a fire is not found to add consi- 
derably to the good cheer in which visiters usually indulge. 

1 must postpone my account of the other stations to a future letter. 

Anon. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The War Office^ Ordnance^ and Army Agency. 

Mk. Editor,— It was lately slated in some of the journals that Govern- 
ment were about to sell back to France the ai'tillery taken during the war. 
In one respect this was wrong ; for the guns have already been sold, not 
directly to France' indeed, hut simply to the highest bidders. Many of these 
Ivlins, captnreel in former wars, were of very old construction, exceedingly 
ciirions, and of heautifnl workmanship ; and as they were only sold for old 
metal, and could not possibly bring a single month’s salary of the Grey 
family, I feel confident that the oflieors of the army, poor as they are as a 
class, would rather have purehased them up than have allowed this addi- 
tional stigma to be brought upon the country. AVhat, indeed, can we say 
to the nation so lost to every sense of honour and of patriotism as publicly to 
sell the trophies of its own fame, the proofs of the valour of its children, 
stained, too, with the heartfs blood of those of its children who fell in up- 
holding their coui^’y's greatness? These trophies were, in fact, as much 
prKate as natioiial^operty, and no government possessed the right to dig- 
l)osc of them ; they had been paid for in the tears of the widow, mother, 
and orphans, and W'ere the sacred, and too often, the only relics of the sons, 
fathers, and brothers, with whose blood they had been gained. It is next 
to digging up from the vaults of Westminster and St. Paul’s the moulder- 
ing reinain^of the victors themselves, in order to sell their bones to lecturing 
surgeons and prating phrenologists. The Hags and standards captured in 
so many ](||‘ttlcs would no doubt* have shared the same fate, and would 
before now have been exhibited in Rag Fair, had any old-clothes-ma%(ex- 
peeted to make a farthing by the puiuhase. 

Of the 8000 sets of new harness sold, as the artillery-driver, who gave 
them over, declarevl with a blush of shame, “ for loss than the value of the 
sdddle-trees,” it is needless to speak, as it is only one of the many acts of 
folly and improvidence of which we have lately seen so many. Tlie ancients 
depicted the Goddess of Wisdom herself armed cap-a-pie, and deemed that 
the best mode of preserving peace was to be always prepared for »ar. But 
in the age of Bussian-Dutch leansi nom avgns change tout cS| we now 
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throw flown our arms, and, purse in hand, perform the koo-too before ex- 
ulting rivals. 

A rcpoi-t has lately got into general circulation, implying, that the War 
Oflice are cagor to obtain, and likely to succeed in obtaining, a greater con- 
trol over the army than they have yet possessed. It may be as well, there- 
fore, to explain the functions hitherto exercised by this office, in order to 
show their peculiar fitness for the higher duties they are now desirous of 
performing. # 

The Secrctary-at-War s office is nothing more than an office for regulating 
military expenditure, for keeping the disbursements within the bounds of 
the sums granted by Parliament, and for auditing military accounts. They 
have to make the best bargains they can for bread, beef, oats, and broad- 
cloth, but have nothing whatever to do with the formation, organization, or 
discipline of the army. In addition to these high and intellectual functions, 
they rigorously watch for .every opportunity afforded by the alisenceofa 
comma, or the misplacing of a word in a certificate, to withhold from inex- 
perienced subalterns and recruiting officers many sixpences of travelling- 
expenses, and as many odd shillings of stationery and lodging money as 
may help to console lamenting patriots for the i-uinous extravagance of such 
splendid and munificent allowances. 

This kind of system, constantly acted upon, could not fail to render the 
War Office very unpopular in the army; nor were the mechanical functions 
they had to perform likely lo place them in any veiy high station in the 
estimation of the public at large: besides which, they have lately fancied 
themselves oppressed by some supposed control exercised over them by the 
Commander-in-chiefs office. It was the phantom of this inlluciice that 
haunted the imagination of poor Sir Henry Parnell, and fur the existence 
of which he could not, like other believers in phantoms, assign e\en the 
shftdow of a reason, when giMng his memorable evidence before the Com- 
mittee of Military Inquiry ; an evidence certainly the most amusing of all 
the amusing exhibitions lately furnished to the world by statesmen and 
legislators. These and other circumstances of the kind have, if report can 
be trusted, induced the War Office to set up the old and threadbare plea of 
retrenchment, and to grasp at higher and more important duties— duties 
for which all their previous habits, modes of thinking, and oflicial training, 
render them totally and absolutely unfit. 

For the sake of a most wretched saving, which will, as usual, fall upon 
clerks and other humble individuals, tlic War Office are now al^t to take 
the duties, hithertp performed by army-agents, entirely iiponwRicir own 
Antseus shoulders, thus placing themselves in direct relation, as to money 
matters, with nearly all the officers in the araiy : a step that will he suf- 
ficiently displeasing to all ranks, but particularly to the captains and junior 
officers who arc charged with the payment of company and detachments. 
This is saying nothing of the inconvenience to wdiich"iese junior ollu ers 
will be so often exposed for want of the occasional advances which they so 
liberally receive from most of the respectable army-agents; and whuh, 
owing to the scantiness of military pay, are rendered almost indispefisable 
in cases of sickness, sudden changes of quarters, or unexpected orders to 
proceed to distant stations. The house of Greenwood had, anfl I have no 
doubt deservedly so, the reputation of having saved the commission of more 
thap one meritorious officer. But this addition of troublesome piFcr is not, 
it iStoems, sufficient to satisfy the towering ambition of the War -Department. 
“ Think nothing gained," they cry, “ till nought remains and the Army and 
Ordnance must both be placed under the authority of persons who, however 
honourable and respectable, have been selected only for their knowledge of 
simple arithmetic, and could never he required, in their official capacity, to 
perform duties calling for higher qualifications. The department must, 
therefore, be completely remodelled before it can enter upon the new, diffi- 
cult, an^o ardemtlj coveted duties. And unless we suppose, what is 
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not to be expected in these times, that a military man is to be placed at 
head of this new de]^ment of, the state, the formation, discipline, and 
organisation of the military powers of the country must be. placed in W 
jiands of indhiduals totally ignorant of every branch of the service. Yet is 
It evident that no man unacquainted with war can superintend the training 
and formation of armies, because it is in war alone that we perceive the 
mighty difference existing between the practice and theory of war. It is 
only in the field that we become acquainted with the full force of the .moral 
causes which so often defeat the best efforts of mere physical strength ^and 
combination. In the field alone do we learn to know the power of circumn 
stuTices ^Idch, in myriad and almost imperceptible forms, exercises so vasfan 
infiuence on the result of battles and campaigns. Can a civilian, unac- 
quainted with war, tell how a man is likely to act in war ? It is what few 
untried men can tell of themselves. 

Perhaps it will be said that, on all points directly connected with war, the 
ci\il bead of the military department may be aided by the advice of expe- 
rienced officers. Noble coyitrivance, certainly ! but would any enlightened 
and high-minded man superintend an office, the duties of which he could 
only i)crform under the direction and guidance of his inferiors ? — such direc- 
tion, or advice if you will, not being confined to mere details, or routine of 
business, but to the vital principles of the powers of action which he is to 
augment and set in motion. Away with the unworthy thought ! 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

* A Pentachosiarch. 


Waterloo, 

Mr. Editor,— It is only at this time that I have had the opportunity of 
reading your two last Numbers. In that for November, I see that Minor 
Gawler, 52nd regiment, has addressed you in reply to those extracts from 
my journal, signed P., inserted in your September Number, and which 
>ou headed “ The jGuards at Waterloo.’’ Without stopping to search for 
an authority for the schoolboy tale of the currier’s opinion of leather, or 
attempting to unravel the high-sounding phrases of his second paragraph, 
I shall merely quote the words of Mark Antony, in the play of Julius 
CsBsar — 


I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know.” 

I am sor^^ur accounts appear to be so incompatible, and that our views of 
the same affair should have been so different ; and yet I think I can explain 
why they are so. I suspect are each referring to different periods of the 
cm /A. If this part of the general action be divided into three acts, there 
wilHie laurels enough for all. Thus, we have — • 

Act the l&t — The advance of Jthe column of La Moyenne Garde up the 
face of the position, its dispersion by the First Brigade of Guards, and their 
return .to their original position. * 

Act the 2nd— The advance of the column of La Jeune Garde (or df part 
of the sixth corps) to cover the flight of the Moyenne GaMe ; the head of 
this column arrives on the face of the rise opening on their left, the space 
between the hedge of the gardeil of Hougomont and the lino of our original 
position, wffi^ space by this time is occupied by Maj. -Gen. Adam’s brigade ; 
then comes tne charge of both brigades, taking an oblique direction to the 
left, across the plain towards the chaussde leading to Namur, leaving 
Hougomont on our right, and increasing our distance from the line of its 
wood at every step. . ‘ ^ 

Act the 3rd — commences at the momfent that the cavalry came into line 
with the infantry; then comes the snlbsequent culhutement ofnhe four 
squares of La Vieille Garde, which were fitfined as a reserve to the whole 
french army, at a considerable distance boyond the fanncif 
U. S. Journal, No, 02, Jan. 1834. * 
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and La BarriSre du Roi, where the Prussians joined in the pursuit, and 
where the First Brigade of Guards were halted. 

I beg you, Mr. Editor, to observe that 1 only attempted to describe the 
part taken by the brigade of Guards, without reference to any other corp^, 
and if my ipse dixit is not as good as another man’s, but must be “ sup- 
ported by the best evidence^' I can only recommend Major Gawler, and 
those who are still interested in this question, to apply to the officers still in 
the regiment for their versions of the subject. One more last word:— 1 
must be excused if I maintain my incognito, being unambitious of having 
my name before the public ; nor shall I again address you on a subject 
where “ the army never conducted itself better,” and “ the division of 
Guards set an example which was followed by all.” (See Duke of Wel- 
lington’s dispatch.) 

• I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

Dec. 19, 1833. • P. 


Married and Single. 

Mr. Editor, — I had intended to have replied to a paragraph in your 
November Number on the subject of the occurrence in the 69th regiment, as 
well as your remarks on the residence of married officers in barracks, but 
occupations of a more serious nature deterred me from the execution of iiiy 
intention until too late for your last publication. I do not now regret the 
delay, as it has afforded me the perusal of aiiotlicr communication in tlie 
December Number, on the same subject, couched in terms by no means 
liberal, and in a strain different from what I had anticipated from the pre- 
sent gentlemanly composition of the army. I shall not enter into all the 
smjjccts touched on by ” the Single Man of Richmond Barracks,” though I 
cannot refrain from expressing luy dissent to the puhli(‘ation (on the mere 
ipse dixit of one officer), of the existence of a custom in a^regiment reflecting- 
BO much on its interior economy. It evinces bud taste in the officer of the 
80th, to allow the matter to go beyond his own corps, and equally bad feel- 
ing on the part of your correspondeut to give much publicity <b a statement 
which, most probably, never was intended to be mentioned beyond the circle 
then assembled, llaving tlius briclly commented on the epistle of “ the 
Single Man of Richmond Barracks,” I shall proceed to the ge^jal head ol‘ 
complaint, viz., the intrusion of married officers into barracksjBji the pre- 
valence of the married interest, in some corps, to the prejudice orlhc single. 

I am willing to admit that, as the barrack regulations make no provision 
for married officers, their residence therein must be considered as on suffer- 
ance. In making this admission, I cannot avoid remarking on the illiberality 
of the Government in having neglected to provide for •those so situated, as, 
independently of the extra expenses to wliich they are consequently sub- 
jected, the non-residence of every officer in barracks cannot but prove (.‘ind 
in Ireland it has proved) extremely detrimental to the service. Such provi- 
sion is« in a limited degree, made for the soldiers ; why the officers ai'c de- 
prived of similar indulgence remains unexplained. Married officers should 
not be allowed to remain in the service, or accommodation to a certain extent 
shotdd be granted to them as a right; uncontrolled by the caprice of the 
barrack-masters. In those situations, however, where acconamodalion can 
be afforded to married officers, without curtailing the j^ist rights of the single 
men, it does not follow that the indulgence (as it must be so termed) should 
be considered a bar to the amusements or comforts of the single officers who 
may be quartered in the same range. In well-regulated corps, where nil the 
officers are gentlemen, (and such the present constitution of the army has 
secured to most <X}rps,) no such annoyances can exist. If the amusements 
and recreations of Binglc men arc to consist in scenes of low dehaucher}% 
obsoeni^ then indeed the neighbourhood of a married 
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comrade may prove a very considerable annoyance ; but I decidedly deny 
that such can be the case where ^e single men conduct themselves with 
that gentlemanly and correct feeling which should always be found in every 
society of gentlemen. With regard to the prevalences^ the married interest 
in some corps, those mdeed must be badly J^gulatdlphere such can pos- 
sibly exist. Every officer should know what the regulations entitle him to, 
and a firm and proper appeal to a commanding officer will, indeed must, 
obtain him his just rights, -either in his baggage or barrack allowances. 

Your cMtespondent, however, appears particularly unfortunate in the 
corps to which he belongs, though I am inclined to imagine ho is, in his 
own person, apt to exceed those just limits which are prescribed to all 
well-disposed characters. He complains that his comforts are broken in 
upon, and liis hospitality materially abridged by his proximity in barracks 
to a married officer. I fear his comforts afe (»mprised in those pleasures 
1 have already descrilx'd, and his hospitality extended to such only as will 
j<>in him in those pleasures of ^liicli he is ashamed of having been supposed 
to be guilty. This proclaims, at all events, that he is not totally lost to a 
sense of propriety — taking such for granted, I shall now leave him to his 
“ meditations.” 

While on the subject of barrack annoyances, I cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without calling attention to the system whieh, without the 
sanction, probably, by the Board of Ordnance, exists in some barracks ; 
vexatious equally to married and, single officers. Where I am quartered, 
tjm barrack-master and liis three serjeants occupy fifteen officers’ quarters,* 
W it will scarcely be credited that each serjeaiit has the same sjiace allotted 
to him iis is afforded to one Captain and three Subalterns. I'lio consequence 
of this system is, that, unless to his own immediate friends, the barrack- 
master will grant no accofhinodatinn : to these, however, he is liberal enougli, 
to the prejudice of others, who are obliged, on that account, to put up with the 
worst rooms. One friend, the district adjutant, has four officers’ rooms, and 
another friend occupies nearly thev whole of three field officers' quartei s. To 
prevent so unfair a system, the Board should cajl for a weekly distribution 
of l)arraclg|k accounting for each room; In be countersigned by the senior 
officer, aim the engineer officer if present at the station. This, however, is 
a subject requiring more than so cursory a notice : 1 shall therefore advert to 
it again, should you sanction it by your assent. Yours, 

^ A Married Officer m whe South of Ireland. 

14thl&ecember, 1833. 


Married and Donhled-vp. 

• Mr. Editor,— On reading the article in your valuable Journal of last 
month, regarding the “ married interest,” I was forcibly struck with the 
truths which are therein related, and which most offic/ers of the present day 
can 'well attest; it is, therefore, not the less astonishing, that We Board of 
Ordnance (or respective officers) can knowingly tolerate one officer, because 
he happeojitobe in command, occupy ing/owr or. v/jp additional rooms to that 
which by regulation ho is entitled ; while all the junior married officers arc 
strictly limited to a single room.* This case was pe<-uliarly exemplified last 
month in this garrison, on the removal of a regiment from Richmond Bar- 
racks to Beggar's Bush, and vice versa, when both commanding ofi&cers 
(which is now a general practice in some regiments,) occupied whole houses, 
being/o/zr or six quarters more than either wore entitled to ; while, in one 
distance, at Richmond Barracks, a subaltern, with a wife and four children, 
was obliged to content himself a single room ! ! 

I will now very briclly explain how, in some instances, the hoard of re- , 
spective offi(^rs are duped into granting this indulgenco. 

An officer in command, on receiving notice^of a move, writes W the Board 
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t»r5or to his arrival in new quarters, for permission to occupy a whole house, 
stating tluit sueh accommodation is to spare, and at the same time carefully 
concealing that zithers are equally in need of extra accommodation, if such 
can be had; Havi^ once obtained such sanction, he occupies a whole 
h(m6 without fear <i||Dlestation ; and when applied to on the arrival of the 
regiment in the ne^^uarters, for a spare room, his answer is, “ There are 
none;” he having got permission of the Board to occupy all that were ! 

Now, Mr. Editor, is this anything like cven-luinded justice, when men, 
bccauseJheY happen to hold the highest regimental rank, thus selfiMj, and 
I and unfeelin^y, act ? 

I do,thOTalbre, most sincerely hope, that the present Master-General, who 
is so conversant with all matters relating to barracks, may give this v>erij 
important grievance his consideration, when 1 have little doubt that are 
equal justice will be distributed, as well to those in command, as those who 
willing to obey. 

Dublin, Dec, 17. • . Verax. 


The Sabre and Bayonet. 

, Mr, Editor,— I f, as is contended by the impugners of the doctrines 
promulgated by the highly-gifted J.M,, the repulse of the Mamlouks at the 
battle of the Pyramids is to be considered as pro\i*g that a steadil} -formed 
•square has nothing to fear from the most furious onset of cavalry, what 
ference is to be drawn from the repeated defeats sustained by the Rus^|pi 
infantry during their last Bulgarian campaign ? Steadiness is surely as 
much the characteristic virtue of the Russians as of the French; yet, nei- 
ther at Pravadi, nor at Kilia Koulefchin, w^ere th^ir squares,— although in 
both instances protected by the fire of several wndl-served batteries, gnd, on 
the latter occasion, posted behind natural obstacles, through which uone 
but a Turk or an Irish fox-hunter could on horseback have made his 
w^ay, — able to resist the :^n*e onset of a small body of Moslem lancers, un- 
aided by a single foot sol^r, and unsupported by a single gun^lH 

In asserting that the bayonet has never been used in line BPan arm ol’ 
close conflict, J. M. has hazarded an opinion which requires to be slightly 
qualified. During the war of the American revolution, Major-General Grey, 
fath« r to our present Premier, at the head of a body of troops who were 
ordered for the occasion to lay aside their knapsacks and cartoucli- boxes, 
and to take the flints out of their muskets, surprised by a night attack, and 
routed Major-General Wayne, with the loss of 400 men. Soon afterwards 
General Grey, by a similar coup-de-main, cut' to pieces Count Pulashi’s 
regiment of light dragoons, who allowed themselves to be put to the sword 
almost without resistance. 

In corroboration of the general correctness of J. M.'s theories, it may not 
be itUprop^JU) add, in conclusion, that the grenadiers of Russia, who cei'- 
tainly widff&e bayonet more imposingly than any troops in Europe, except 
those of Great Britain, have been frequently overtlirown by the fierce charge 
of the Georgian mountaineers, whose sole weapon for close combat is a very 
broad, dagger, about nineteen inches in length. Against this seemingly 
inefficient weapon the bayonet has been found wholly inadequate to con- 
tend. The same remark will apply with equal force to the tomahawk of 
the North American Indian, and even to the wretched creese of the Malay, 
by whioh the bayoneteers of Holland have repeatedly been overwhelmed. 

1 remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

H. J. " 
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Officers of the Line who volunteered from the Militia. 

Mr. Editor, — The papers (but more particularly the STorning Herald,) 
having lately teemed with observations reflecting upon the ci-devant officers 
of militia who volunteered to the line, &c. &c. &c. during the war, and the 
above R. F. O. (to whom this is more particularly addressed,) having strongly 
suggested that such men (as he uncoiirteously terms the militia officers,) 
ought to be made to commute their half -pay, in preference to the officers of 
the line ; and as the public may not be aware under what circumstances 
those officers volunteered, I venture to submit a round unvarnished detail 
of the same, which if you deem worthy of a humble corner in your splendid 
work, 1 should feel obliged (in justice to my brnther officers of the constitu- 
tional force), by your inserting it. 

I should be sorry to give the R. F. O. offened, but I consider that he has 
treated us both unceremoniously and harshly. From his rank, he must be 
ail old officer, and his services have no doubt been respectable ; but officers 
cannot fight without soldiers ; and allow me therefore to state, that from 
the jear 1/90, to the termination of the war, a great portion of the men, 
with a proportion of officers {without whose influence and example the men 
would not have volunteered,) who assisted in fighting the battles of their 
country, were furnished from time to time from the militia. 

These miliiia officeri^nd men promptly joined the anny on foreign ser- 
^ ice w ith the honest iiiTOition of sharing and bufleting the fate of war with 
tJieir brothi rs (if we dare presume to call them such) in arms of the line. 
But if the struggle lasted only one year instead of ten, was it their fault ? 
— No ! there they w^ere, and ready to do any duty that might be required 
of them. 

iMlow mo to ask the R. F. O. whether there were not, at the period of the 
peace, treble the number of line to militia officers (wdio volunteered,) who 
had no ojiportunity of seeing other .than home service, and who are, as well 
as others aiipointed since, now on the half-pay ? therefore why particularise 
or eeiisui^he militia officer ? 

With^^rd to the officers of the provisional battalions of militia, (the 
field-offl^w of w'hicli wxuv partly taken from the linef) they also joined the 
army on the Continent in 1814, but (with the exception of the militia field- 
officers and captains) what had the officers and men to expect for thts timely 
tender of their serv ices ? Half-pay was certainly held out to the officers by 
the Secretary at War’s letter, dated 10th Jan, 1814, and their discharge 
only promised to the men at the conclusion of the war. 

It ought to be recollectqjl, that prior to the peace in 1814, the old rate of 
half-pay was m existence ; what benefit therefore could the subaltern and 
stalf-officers look forward to for their volunteer service ? None wliatever ! 
lor in the event of a peace or disembodymcnt of the militia regiments, (which 
^the provincial officers would have by act of parliament to rejoin,) #iiat is 
’teripcd the militia allowance to the lieutenant would have been per 

diem, and to the e*sign, 2^. ; therefore, (as the new rate of the was 

not even contemplated at the time,) the lieutenant would only Jhfffe f'coeived 
for his sciwices the then line half-pay of 2^. Ad. per diem/instera crf 
and the ensign less than 2^. ;• ayd I pledge my honour, tha^ not an officer or 
soldier (at least of our regunont,) tendered his services under the expfetJ^ 
tatiou of realising more than ne then possessed. 

If one is allow'cd to say anything of self on such an occasion, I beg leave 
to state, that, as adjutant to one of those Mtalions, I had nothing whatever 
to expect or desire, not even promotion oRngin prospective ; Ois a proof of 
'*whichj by referring to the annual Army List, you will find me dubbed 
ensign, although in my (militia) regiment I held the brevet of captain, and 
was at the same time a lieutenant of twelve years* standing in the line ; but • 
gloi^ beckoned, and a genuine esprit du^ corps ” pricked me on and 
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here I am, a youthful veteran after a service of 40 years, and ready, if called 
upon, to volunteer again. 

I regret that Ijic constitutional force (after all we have so cheerfully done;' 
and would with pleasure do again,) should be so ungenerously considered 
and treated by the officers of the line ; and how often do we hear them 
apply to us the term militia^ as one of or rid/icyle ; added to which, 

the way they are now treating the officers of militia in a certain establish- 
ment at the ** West end,"' ofSiMch they were in a ffreat measure the original 
promoters andfounders^ is to say the least of it, truly unkind, 

I have it upon records now before mo, that our regiment ftimished moi-c 
than 2000 men to the line during the war, while the proportion of officers 
who eMcouraged and accompanied them was comparatively small ; and the 
subaltern part being chiefly lieutenants, they lost that rank by being a]»- 
pointed ensigns on joining t)ie line. 

You will have the goodness to understand, Mr. Editor, that I am not 
sporting my imperfect scribble cither for tlic^ako of popularity or egotism, 
but merely as an humble attempt to vindicate that branch of the profession 
to which 1 have the pride to belong, “ a labour I delight in,” and have the 
honor to subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient serv'ant, 

Uxbridge, lOtb Dec. W. B., an Old Adjutant. 


British Yeomanry Uniforms abroad. 

Mr. Editor,— Having attended the manoeuvres of the Austrian army 
in Lombardy last autumn, I was enabled to make a few remarks, one of 
which I wish to present to you, viz. — “ the attendance in uniform of officers 
of our Yeomanry corps.’’ 

It is natural to conclude that the object in presenting themselves in 
uniform is, that they may be supposed offieers of our army ; for, in confir- 
mation of this conclusion, they are generally (if not always) returned in 
their passports as majors or captains, or by whatever rank they j||| happen 
to hold in the corps to which they belong. This, however, the^PRtiiiizing 
eje of an Austrian or Prussian wmild, I imagine, generally see through ; 
but there must be some instances to the contrary, and consequently, until 
an explanation is entered into, it subjects the actual officers of our army to 
tbo doubt of foreign officers, as to tlieir being really soldiers by profession. 

I have no doubt that it has happened to other officers to meet with obser- 
vations similar to the following, which arose in general conversation. 1 
became acquainted with an Austrian officer, wher asked me to what part of 
the service t belonged ? and on my replying to the dragoons,” he deli- 
cately observed, “ Yes ; but you are really in the army, are you not ?” 

You will, 1 think, agree with me that an officer attending reviews in a ‘ 
foreign country represents, for the time, the part of our army to which he 
belongs. He goes there to improve himsdf in military knowledge, by 
viewing lygttpn a larger scale than he has the means of seeing them in 
knowledge may naturally be of service at a future 
officer, however, can have no reason of that kind to 
^Muce, as the ij^ost to which his exertions can be required of him is in 
the county to which he belongs. Consequelftly, as no advantage can be 
gained by his appearing in his provincial uniform, and mistakes arc liable 
to arise from it, I think you mi^concur with me that it would he well, if 
le* 


such a praitice were discontinuei 


I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

A Dragoon Officer. 
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Propriety of hearing both sides before deciding Military Differences. 

Mk. Editor, — There is no part of your late article upon “ The Naval 
and Military Committee” in which I do not thoroughly concur. The 
wisdom of filling the situation of Adjutant-General with an officer of high 
rank is unanswerably demonstrated. You will not, then, suppose I cavil at 
the particular arguments you adduce if, when admitting the soundness of 
the general principle upon which some of the most forcible are founded, I 
])oint out a way in which individuals, may be wronged by the facility with 
which at present that principle may be hindered having fair play. Un- 
doubtedly, it is desirable that difterences be settled b} a competent autho- 
rity, from whose decision the disagreeing parties are unwilling to appeal ; 
but one party should have the opportunity of arfewering the statements of 
the other, at least whenever the two stand in the respective relations of 
accused and complainant ; for, if the decision be arrived at from a partial 
or inaccurate representation, it is to be regretted that the rank of the 
arbitrator, or any other circumstance, should im])oso a restraint upon the 
officer against whom that decision and representation are made in re-opening 
the subject. 

In the year 1831, wdien with my regiment at Limerick, a soldier of my 
company w as, at the inst^ce r)f the commanding officer, under orders to be 
Iruvl 1)> a general court-martial fof sinking a serjeanl. Before the trial 
came on, tlie serjeant destroyed himself; and his wife, in her evidence to 
the jury, stated that the provocation he had given the soldier greatly de- 
pressed the spirits of the deceased. This latter circumstance came to my 
knowledge the evening before the prihoner was to bo arraigned at Ennis 
(about twenty-four miles from Limerick). As I considered him a reclaim- 
able character, 1 felt interested in his favour, and immediately set about 
preparing him a defence, hoping that, if the court were induced to award 
him a few months imprisonment, instead of transportation, the salutary 
effect so imM a punishment, coupled with the affecting incident mentioned, 
might ha^pn his future behaviour, would amply compensate for the ten- 
dency of such lenity in respect to the general discipline of the corps. I did 
not communicate to the prisoner to whom he wj^ beholden for assistance, 
because I was apprehensive that he and the rest of the company might 
infer, from iny active interference in his behalf, that I was not as anxious 
as 1 wished them to regard me to discountenance and suppress insubordi- 
nation ; but previous to despatching the defence, 1 read it to #ie adjutant, 
and, before it got into the prisoner's possession, it passed through the hands 
of other officers of the corps. On hearing a defence had been made for tlio 
piiiboncr, which had apparently created a slight irnyflression in his favour, 
the commanding officer inquired of #ic adjutant who wrote it ? and was 

answered Capt. H . Shortly afterwards I met the commanding officer, 

with ‘whom I was commonly on very friendly terms, and was surprised on 
being accused of opposing his authority in this affair, informed I should be 
reported to the general of the district, and ordered into arrest. I retired, 
wrote to the commanding officer, disclaiming having ojiposed his authority, 
and begging my application to be set free from arrest might be forwarded 
to the general. A few days afterwards a letter arrived from the general, 
strongly disapproving of my conduct, on the solitary ground that it was 
“ clandestine,” hut requesting my release, in the hope that I would give 
up proceedings of that character. I immoiiately sent a letter to the com- 
manding officer, to be forwarded to the general, showing how totally inap- 
plicable the epithet “ clandestine ” was to my proceeding, as I had dis- 
tinctly disclosed them to the adjutant and other officers, without hinting I 
in the least desired them to restrain themselves in making whatever use 
they pleased of the information. The commanding officer refused to for- 
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ward this letter, upon the ground that a question disposed of by the Major- 
General’s authority could not again he re-opened. I was in hopes that 
some private opportunity might occur to correct the general’s misconcep- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, no prospect now remains of these hopes ever being 
realized. 

This case may belong to a class of grievances not very severely or exten- 
sively felt ; but as it could be so easily obviated, I trust it may not long 
continue unredressed. If all complaints against inferior officers were ac- 
companied by a certificate that they had been informed of the particular 
respects in which their conduct is questioned, few of them would be brought 
to a court-martial unnecessarily or censured undeservedly. 

The Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 

Mr. EDiTOR,^In your Nov. Number theie is a letter on “ Military Deco- 
rations and Civil Merit,” by Z. Z., which is well worth the attention of }our 
readers. I learn from this letter that Mr. Babbage has been insulted'* 
with the offer of the decoration of the lowest class of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

That Mr. Babbage's services fully entitle him to any honour our most 
gracious Sovereign can bestow, I readily admit ; but, I would ask, have not 
Captain Kater, Colonels Colby and Paslcy, Ctq^lain Sabine, Lieutenant 
Drummond, and others, some reason to toraplain that they have ?iot been so 
“ insulted ” f 

In the numerous distributions of hotiorary distinctions, those highly dis- 
tinguished officers have been most unaccountably passed ever, wdiile orders 
are conferred upon men who have been but a few years in the army, and whose 
services are nil. Not having the least idea through what channel these ho- 
nours are obtained, I have been much puzzled to ac count fur what appears 
to me so extraordinary. A French writer, supposed to be well acquainted 
with human nature, says : Le merits est nn sot si I'ar^ent fie I escorts 
that is, “ Merit is a fool unless he can purchase a Lieut.-Color^y." I do 
not, however, for a moment, mean to insinuate that these hon^s are to be 
purchased like stars and crowns to be stitched upon epaulettes, but am led 
to imagine, that, like kissmg, they go by favour, and that the above-named 
distinguished individuals are not campaigners at the Horse Guards', not men 
who “ si dixeris, eestuo, sudant" ! 

It would be an useless waste of your valuable space, to detail the scientific. 
and services of these eminent men, but there is something so pe- 

culiar in the case of Captain Kater, that I musUcrave your indulgence. 

For Captain Kater s extensive scientific labours and valuable inventions, 
I must refer your reaifers to the Philosophical Transactions, and will merely 
state, that he determined the lengtJuof the pendulum vibrating seconds, a 
problem that Lord Stanhope said, never had been and never could be solved, 
and I think I am not wrong in stating, that the whole of our present system 
of weights a,nd measures rests upon Captain Kater’s individual experiments. 

A short time since the Emperor of Russia applied to him to construct 
standards of lineal measure for the Etat Major of the Russian army. When 
this laborious work was completed, the Emperor expressed his sense of Cap- 
tain Kater s services in the handsomest manner, conferred upon him the 
order of St. Anne, the firet order of the empire, oonferred only upon nobles 
of high rank, and sent him a valuable diamond snuff-box. Application was 
made to the English Government for permission to wear this order — and 
it was reused ! 

1 leave these facts to the consideration of your readers ; and, hoping Cap- 
tain Kater will excuse my thus bringinf^ his name before the public, 

I am, Mt, JK^or, your bM^ent servant, 

_ * h ’ Johi^ CSrovkr, Captain unattached. , 

12, Egremont Place, New R«id, Dec. loth, 1833. 
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On the Exercise of the Bayonet 

Mr, Editor, — “ Vieille Moustache,” in the correspondence of your Sopt. 
Number, appears little acquainted with the Exercises of the 'Bayonet in use 
*upon the Continent, for he intimates that the exercise which he condemns 
is more calculated for an exhibition at Astley’s than for the stern encounters 
of the field. In fact, nothinpf can be loss theatrical than the Saxon exer- 
cise, if it be that to which he alludes. Can its j^reat simplicity be a fault? 
for all the positions arc those which a cool, deliberate man would probably 
adopt of himseir in the presence of the enemy ; however, as lonj? habit alone 
familiarizes men with danger, and ensures readiness and composure in 
actidn, prescribed course of instruction has, at all times, been found indis- 
pensable. 

He further mistakes in assiiminpj that it is intended for infantry ap^ainst 
infantry, whereas its main object is to point out the modes by which a 
soldier may more deliberately defy the attacks of cavalry. Hence the 

f urds or parries \ary according to every probable attack to which he may 
subject. 

In a word, those who have been instructed in it have invariably observed 
that, although it mij^ht bo hard to determine whether it mif^ht ever, serve 
them 111 any exipfone^ this tliev felt that it was an exercise which every 
inlantr} soldier ou^h^o know^ The principles, it has been found, may be 
fully aciiuired in ten drills of one hour each. By learniiifr in what the power 
of cavalry consists, the soldier "ets rid of many vafrue apprehensions; ho 
moves into -{jua re without hurry and with increased confidence, he finds 
himself more handy with his firelock on his post as a sentinel, his ofliccr 
pcMTeives in him a more free carriaf»e of body, without constraint, (an object 
to which the usual drills are confessedly inadequate because they look to 
nothing further, their value being with difliculty made evident) ; lastly, he 
becomes a better markbiiian. 

Begj;ing “ Vieille Moustache” to remember that an “ extra grain of pluck’’ 
is, after all, no more than suflicien(‘y of confidence, so fully understood by a 
celebrated peojile among the ancients, ftiat the punishment of death was^ 
the award fior the loss of a buckler, T trust he will be induced to think less 
severely of an exercise that provides, for individual protection, a combination 
of attack and defence not otherwise taught. 

1 have the honour to bo, &c. 

Cold Steel. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

OiiR Readers and Correspondents, to whom we cordially offer the greetings 
of the Season, arc little aware how slenderly wo oursejives can participate in 
tlfat relaxation from care and labour in which they, we trust, have been 
enabled to indulge. 

“ E'en Christmas brings no holiday to us.” 

On the contrary, that festive 3 |f^soii, which workmen must enjoy, doubles 
our diflicultics, and, at the same time, demands increased exertions to meet 
the expeclmtioiis of the New Year. This is meant, in some sort, as an 
ar^ymentum ad miaericordiam—'dL'& ei. means of deprecating any undue sus- 
picion of neglect by us of the Communications and Correspondence of many 
parties who have acknowledged claims iqion our attention. Wo include, of 
course, the numerous Publications entitled to notice at our hands, and to 
which we shall not fail to do justice. The fact is, that wc rarely delegate 
the office of Criticism, and a reference to our Foreign Miscellany and 
tended Correspondence from the Principal Ports and Stations at Home and 
Abroad, will show that, with regard to Critical Notices, both space and time 
have, this month, prevailed against them. We trust, however, that, on the 
whole, our unremitting efforts to render this Work worthy of its objects, 
may he found not altogether unsuccessful. . 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament lias been further prorogued to Tuesday, tile 4th ol 
Febiiiary, then to meet for the despatch of business. 

We have entered fullf into current professional questions in our lead- 
ing article, to which wc beg to refer our readers : the following is the 
extract from the Report, relating to the ^Var-Office, alluded to in our 
first paper. . ^ 

“ George, P. R. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the name and on tho 
hchali of His Majesty, having had before him various representations from 
His Royal Highness tho C'ommandcr-iii- Chief, thf late ('oiiiniander-iii- 
Chief and the Secretary at War, respecting certain differences existing be- 
tween the two ottices in regard to tlicir respective public duties, and desiring 
to put an end to all such differences /or the future, is liend)} pleased to 
command, that the line of sejiaration between the duties of tlu’ aforesaid 
olIicQS, which either usage or the provisions of any Act of Parliament have 
introduced between the Financial and Account Departments on the one 
hand, and the Military Discipline of tho Army on the oilier, should continue 
to be observed. 

“ But as the financial measures of the War Oftice may, in lludr applic a- 

f m, more or less affect the military discipline of the Army, His Roy al 
ighness is further pleased to oomfnand, that the Secretary al War shoii Id 
not issue any new Order or Regulation, however much connected with 
finance or account, or any other matter which may be peculiarly within the 
province of the War Office, without previously communicating his intention 
of issuing it to the Commandcr-in-Chief ; and in the event of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief making any objection to such Order or Regulation, and the 
Secretary at War still thinking it his duty to issue it, the Secretary at War 
«bhaU forthwith communicate a copy of his intended Order or Regulation, 
together with his own view of the expediency of tho measure, and the ob- 
jections stated by the Commander-in-Chief, to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, or the Chancello/ of the Exchequer, or to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, or to all of them, for them to obtain the pleasure of His Ma- 
jesty, or of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, upon the propriety of 
carrying it into execution. 

“ And His Royal Highness further declares, That in requiring that ‘His 
Majesty’s or the Regent’s pleasure should, in the case of such new and 
disputed Regulations, be obtained by His First Lord of the Treasury or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or by His Secretary of State, or by all of 
them, it is not His intention to abridge, or in any degree to alter the accus- 
tomed mode of direct communication on the part of the Secretary at War, 
with His Majesty, or His Royal Highness the Regent. 

“ By command of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of His Majesty, this 29th day of May, ] 812. 

(Signed,) “ Liverpool.’’ 

Wc must here advert to circumstances affecting our comrades of tl*e 
Company’s army, and showing that civil prtialities are permitted to 
prejudice that important service, as well as the King’s. 
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During the last three years, the Government at home has been urging 
upon the Indian Government to retrench ; and In all the subaltern de- 
partments civil and military retrenchment has been carried into effect 
pretty vigorously, — great care having been taken all the while not to 
retrench one farthing from any office of which the patronage was, 
directly or indirectly, exercised by the King’s Government. On 
the contrary, instead of reducing these cherished aj)pointments, a large 
addition has made to them. Confining ourselves to the civil patronage, 
we shall first show what this amounted to previous to the passing of (^c 
act o£ last session, and then the additions made to it under reforming 
auspices : — 

Governor-Gen., 25,000/. per aim. ; one Member of Council, 10,000/.; 

( liief Justice at 8000/., and two Puisne Judges at 6000/. each, 20,000/. ; 
Governor of Madras, 14,000/. one Member of Council, 7000/. ; one 
(*411 Justice at 6000/., and two Puisne Judges iit 5000/. each, 16,000/.; 
Governor of Jlombay, 14,000/.; one Member of Council, 6300/.; one 
Chief Justice at 6000/., and two Puisne Judges at 5000/. each, 16,000/. ; 
Jleconler of Singapore, &c., 41300/. ; Pisliop of Calcutta, .5000/, ; tliree 
Archdeacons at 2000/. each, 6000/. ; patronage of Writerships exercised 
hy the President of the Board of Control, 14,000/. ; Establishment of 
the India Board, 26,000/.; — total, J 83,800/. 

Here is a patronage of above 180,000/. value, of which, notwith- 
btanding loud professions of economy, of disinterestedness, of governing 
without influence, and such-like expressions, po])ularly but significantly 
called humbug, not a groat’s value Las been reduced by the present 
ministry, but they have supnadded to their patronage as follows: — 

Governor of Agra, 14,000/. ; Legislative Counsellor for Ilengal, viz. 
Mr. Thomas B. Macaulay, 10,000/. ; Judicial Commissioner, named f*om^ 
England, 5000/. ; Bishops of Madras and Calcutta, 4000/. each, 8000/.; 
First Commissioner at Canton, viz. Lord Napier, a Lord of tli(' Bed- 
chamber, 7000/.; two Junior Commissioners, at 3000/. and 2000/., 
5000/. ; Register of New Court, with Clerks, Interpreters, Constables, 
&c*. &c., say 5000/. ; Office, House, and Court Rent, at Canton, say 
3000/. ; — total, 57,000/. The two inferior appointments of Commis- 
sioner at Canton are to be q^ered to the two Senior Supercargoes on 
the spot, who, having alrea(^ 8000/. and 10,000/., will refuse, when the 
nominations will be at the msposal of the Ministers. * 

T^he self-denying Whigs, then, have not only not reduced any old 
subject of jiatronagc, but they have created a new patronage of llicir 
own to tlie amount of 62,000/. per annum, so that now their whole pa- 
tronage amounts to about 240,000/.* 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay, who does not even pretend to be a lawyer, who 
lias served 4hc public but three years, and whose only known public 
services consist of three flasl^ speeches in Parliament, and one at a 
dinner-table, in favour of Whiggery, is sent to India to make laws, or 
play the Solon, for 80,000,000 of people. If ho stay in India for the 
next six years, or pending the legal duration of the present Parliament, 
he will have pocketed 60,000/., besides having his passage paid to India. 
This will be at the rate of 10,000/, for every one of his speeches, which 
is much more profitable than continuing to sit for Leeds, with the cer- 
tain prospect of not being returned when his lease is out. 

Three years ago, the subalterns of the Indian army, in breacl^f a 
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®olemn compact, were retrenched 15,000/. per annum, and thereby 
driven to a state of discontent which had nearly produced mutiny in 
an army of, 150,000 men. The party that approved of this act of 
injustice give to ont political partisan, for services that he never can 
accomplish, a sum equal to two-thirds of that which had nearly pro- 
duced a rebellion in the Company’s Military Establishments, by which 
its power is supported. ’ Unlucky Indian subaltecns, and fortunate Mr. 
Thojpas Macaulay ! 

Then for the Chinese job — for it is impossible there can be any mis- 
take in using this word — the King is advised to create an English court, 
with criminal jurisdiction, in a foreign land, at the distance of 15,000 
miles from the shores of England. It appears that about three years 
ago, a Chinese mandvin said to tlie Company’s factors, — “ If any 
changes be contemplated in the manner in which you barbarians c^ry 
on your trade with the celestial empire, let a respectable chief of ffcur 
barbarian nation be sent here who knows things." Upon this hint, the 
Ministers of the King of England name a Commission and create a 
Court of Justice, at a cost of at least 25,000/. j)er annum. This is as if 
the Emperor of Russia were to establish a Court of Justice in London, 
and, in vindication of himself, say, “ My subjects who frequent England 
sometimes get drunk, and sometimes get into squabbles with the natives : 
therefore I will establish a Court of Justice in England to keep my 
subjects in order ; and 1 feel mvself entirely justified in taking this 
course, because one day the Lord Mayor of London said to a Russian 
factor, ‘ If your master con tern jdates any change in the mode of carry- 
ing on the Russian trade with this country, let him send a respectable 
and knowing man as Consul General.’ ’’ 

I b) order to blindfold the English people, the local English trade in 
" Canton is to pay the charge of the new court and the new commis- 
sioners. At the present amount of the British trade of Canton, the 
charges fixed by tlie Order in Council will produce a yearly sum of 
40,000/,, every farthing of which will be paid out of the jiockets of the 
nation — every farthing of which will be nevv and unheard-of in the 
commerce of Canton — and every farthing of which will be applied to 
♦ ministerial jobbing. This is the work of Mr. Poulet Thompson. — 
Thus much for the disinterested and the economical Whigs, — for the 
men who were earned into office on the shoulders of the people, and 
who, in gratitude for such service, now ride the people rough-shod ! 


The Court Martial on Captain Wathen of the 15th Hussars, of which 
Major-General Sir John Buchan is President, and D. Walker, Esq., 
Deputy Judge Advocate, commenced its sittings at Cork on Monday 
the 23rd ult. ^ 


The annual election of the Council and Officers of the Royal So- 
ciety took place on the 30th of November, being St. Andrew’s Day 
An Address, of an impressive and satisfactory tenor, was delivered to 
the meeting, in a remarkably feeling and effective manner, by the Pre- 
sident, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. The Fellows after- 
wards dined, to the number of nearly one hundred, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern,^ under the same illustrious presidency, and with the 
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happy results which the fluency of speech and convivial tact of llis 
Royal Highness are wont to produce in all Societies, and, par excellence ^ 
in the Royal. We shall consider it a duty in future to ^notice more 
particularly the proceedings of this distinguished and important Insti- 
tution, which comprises amongst its Fellows so many members of tlie 
United Service. 


II is Majesty Louis Philippe opened the Session of the French 
Cliambers on Monday the 23rd iilt. The King of the Frcncli declares 
llis determination to put down revolution^ and boasts of his strict 
alliance with Great Britain. Tempora mutantur. The Military Admi- 
nistration of Marshal Soult has been vigorous and successful ; the 
French Army being in a state of complete efficiency, and amounting 
still to nearly 400,000 men. , 


Wc are happy to announce the long-expected payment of the Deccan 
Prize money, of which the following is the oflicial notice of distribu- 
tion. 


EUROPEANS. 


Commander-in-Chlof ......... 

Lieutenant-Gi'mral ....... 

Major-Generals an(^ Brigadier -Generals . . . . 

Golonels .......... 

Lieutenant-Culoncis ........ 

Majors and Superintending Surgeons .... 

(.'aptains, Siirgetuis, and Paymasters ..... 

Subalterns, Assistani-Surgeons, and Regimental Quart<|rno asters , 
Troop Quartermasters, Company’s lliding-masteis, Provost Mar- 
shals, and Gond actors ....... 

Stafl’ and Park Serjeants, Sub-Assistant Surgeons, Dressers, and 
Snb-(Jonductors ........ 

Serjeants ........ 

Corporals, E^lish Farriers, Trumpeters, and Privates . 

NATIVES. 

Subadar-Major and Native Aide-de- Camps . . . . 

Siibadars, Syruiigs, Whoordic Majors, and Rcsauldars . 

Jeinidars; IstTindals, Resaidars, and NaibResaidders 
Havildurs, 2fid Tindals, Head-Maistries, Head-Guides, and Kote 
liufl'adars ......... 

Naigues, Native Drummers, Farriers, Sepoys, Lascars, Puccallies, 
Petty Maistries, Bearers, Black Doctors, Privates, Sirdars, Dufla- 
Sawars, Neshanburdars, Pioneers, 2Dd Guides, Trumpeters, 
and Kuggarchies 
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It appeatlfe by the budget of the Belgian Minister that the army of 
Belgium is established for th(f forthcoming year at 110,000 men, with a 
contingent of 12,000. 


Tlie affairs of Spain remain nearly in statu quo, with tliis slight mo- 
dification — the Carlists, instead of appearing in masses, are broken 
into Guerrillas, which carry on the war in the North of Spain with 
indefatigable patience and activity. Don Carlos had not yet entered 
Spain from the Portuguese frontier. The conduct of the Queen’s Com- 
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manders and Troops towards the Carlist] inhabitants has been described 
as barbarous. 


The Belligerents in Portugal continue at bay, — Dom Miguel, in fiis 
Stroup position at Santarcm, defying the attack of the Pedroites. The 
English recruits in the latter service, having been deceived respecting 
th(‘ir promised bounty, liad openly mutinied, and fought with their 
officers ! Dom Pedro was playing the tyrant rather prematurely, 

Cartaxo, December 6th, 1833. 

Voi avete a sapere qucsto, che niuno capitano allogia*propiii(pio al iiemico, senon 
quello chi' c disposto a fare la giornata qualunque volta il ncmico voglia.” — Macliia- 
velli, deir Arte della Guerra. 


Mr. Editor, — Saldanlia has forgotten this maxim. We came close to 
Santarem, and, at the end of fifty da}s, *liere wc are, without daring eitlioi* 
l(i attack that town or to inanceu'To holdly on the left of it: for Dom 
Miguel would never hazard himself again in marching to Lisbon. It seems 
that the plans of Saldunlri liavc been crossed by the negligence of Dom 
J^edro's agcmts al London, who booked, m the newspapers, strong reinforce- 
ments to Eortugat, which are not }et arrived. 

C/dlonel Hare lia-^ boon lieic for some days, waiting for an answer from 
Dom Miguel to the ])r. positions oC me'dialion olfered by the courts of 
J^iondon and Madrid. The answer of Dom Miguel is not known )’et ; hut 
his partisans assure us, that no mediation whatever \n il^ be attended to if 
Dom Pedro is to remain in I'ortiigal. Indeed it would bo ditiieult to assert 
which of the two brothers is more hated b) the people in general. DiUn 
Pedro has, no doubt, bribed and corrupted a great inimber of sot-disa/d rc- 
foniiadores, (reformers,) but the mass of the constitutionalists is against 
him ; for his governiiieiit is, at least, as despotical a.s iliut of Dom Miguel. 
]\ri*. Margiochi, Colonel of engineers, and a stout reformer of JK‘.i(), turned 
about in the face of his duped supporters, as soon as Dom Pedro oUered him 
a portfolio. 

Owing to the improvideuee and fatuity of the Mmistiir at*War, wo suf- 
fered two c<7/cr.s at Alcacer do Sal and at Barroea d'Aha. In any other 
country a Minister ut War, who, like Major Agostinho Joze l^eire, might 
luive eviiieed such a want of local, professional, and militar> information as 
to cau.'ic, ill a few days, the loss of two strung detachments of the army, 
W’ould have lost his place. Public opinion would have obliged him to resign, 
if he had no delicacy to do it. Such is not the case in Portugal ; public men 
never leave their ])laecs but by a formal dismissal. This absenee of politiccal 
ebaraeter is the original sin of the Portuguese, and one of the greatest niis- 
Ibrt Lines of the liberal party; for the people, observing how easily ilieir 
champions cliaiigc tlioir colours to keep their places, distrust and despise 
them all. As a specimen of this flexibility, it will siillice to observe, that 
the Mai (piess of Pal mella bits to-day 111 the council of state, on the same 
bench with Senhor Margiochi ! 

I beg to acquaint the officers of the British Army with a ^ery important 
rc\ elation, \iz,, that most of the lettcrp inserted in some of llic LoikIdii 
newspapers arc written by Englishmen, and not by Portuguese, engaged and 
sworn to Dom Pedro's camarilla. Without this key it would be impossible 


to account for the misstatements, contradictious, and blunders an evening 
vwvev \vew\jwl u\ vtA LLolnmna, two montlis awd 

azid patriot Goncral Sir T. \V. Stubbs, is ioJ)C 
oruil 91’“''“’ • Muiister at War becaiuo jealous 

wlio, auimi^he Pen Stubbs was the distuiguisbeJ ollic'or 
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forces are sufficiently increasing in volunteers ; so that, if the mediation is 
reje(‘ted, as it will he if ])om Pedro is not paired off with Dom Miguel, 
some blo>^ Saniarem will be struck pour T honneur des arrpefi. 

• Your most obliged servant, 

PORTUJiNSE. 


EAST INDIA company’s MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 

The half-yearly examination took place, at this Institution, on Friday the 
13th ult., over which John Loch, Ksq., diairman to the Hon. the (Jourt of 
Directors, presidecL supported by H. St. (leorge Tucker, Ksep, deputy chair- 
man, lion. Hugh Lii^say, Sir William Young, John Thornhill, Ksq., H 
Alexander, Esq., Col. Lushiiigton, J. Cotton, Esq., Directors. 

Amongst the distinguished visiters were, his Grace the Archbishop of 
C’anterbury, the Right Hou. Charles Grant and^Robort Grant, Lord George 
Lennox, Mr. Stewart M‘Kenzic^ Sir John Drummond Sto\Aarl, Bart., Sir 
James Shaw, Chamberlain of London, Captain Ross, Major-General Shaw, 
Colonels Paslj^y, Stewart, &c. 

The course of examination in mathematics, the languages of Asia, and in 
fortification, as repeatedly described in our former notices, wasfollow(‘dby the 
public examiners, Colonels Sir Alex. Dickson and Sir Charles Wilkins. 
Thirty-seven Cadets were examined, passed, and posted, as follows 
William Swainson Suart, George Chancellor (’oil} er, Charles IJnwiii, Fran- 
cis Weinyss, to the Engineers: .Janres Alex. Prendergast, Rieliard Bromley, 
(’liarles Douglas, D’0}ly Richard Bristow, Charles Jaim's Baker, Edward 
Deacon, 1o the Artillery ; Henry Corbett Taylor, Alex. Neuell Slierson, Francis 
Ilcni*} Scott, (h’aw ford Clifford Rees, John Thomas Daycock, James Keating, 
Charles Scott, Matthew Wood, William Egerton, George Carr, William 
Morrison, Richard Crewe, (Jolvin Corsar, John William Carnegie, Joseph 
C’bambers, (diiistoplier Ilasell, Samuel T. A. (load, Henry Michael Jfiake, 
Edward Pellew Grimes, Peter William Luard, Charles (Jill, George Stiir- 
rock, Henry Steer, Henry William Biuke, Ralt>Ii Leycester, Eduard Webb, 
William Anderson, to the Infantry. 

At the conclusion of the examination, the reports of Sir Alex. Dickson, 
the piiblicT examiner, and Colonel Housloun, the Lioutenant-Go\ ernor, 
were read: the former niJiced, in favourable terms, the aeijuire merits of the 
class under examination, and the general progress of the whole institution 
in the \arioiis branches of study pursued at Adcliscombe. The Lieutenanl- 
(Tovernor u as also pleased to report satisfactorily of the continued steady 
conduct, good feiding, and gentlemanlike bearing of the Cadets ; and coiii- 
niended the cxi'rUoiis of JLhidet Corporals Suart, Wemyss, Coll}er, and 
Baker, who were respectively in charge of classes during the term. 

• Tlii', institution becomes daily more interesting ; as, according to tlie pro- 
visions of th(' new charter, the oflicers of the Indian Army are now as 
eligible to fill the political and highest offices of government as are the 
officers of the civil department. Thus a wide field lies open to talent, zeal, 
and conduct, which will doubtless he trod by many worthy candid. ites ; some 
of whom will look hack with gratitude to the wholesome restraints, the toil- 
some studies, gentlemanhkc and manly atmosphere of Addiscoiiibe. 


NAVAL COURT MARTIAL. 

At a Court Martial, held on board II.M.S. Victory, in Portsmouth Harbour, on 
Monday the 9th ult, Lieut. Richard Borough Crawtonl, R.N., commanding II. M. 
brig Charybdis, was arraigned upon the undermentioned charges, preferred against 
him by Mr. Charles Casely, Second Master of that brig. The Court was composed 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, K.C.B., President, and Captains James 
R, Dacres, H.M. ship Edinburgh ; C. B. Strong, Belvidera; E. Williams, Victory ; 
G. Hastings, Excellent. James Hoskins, Esq. officiated as Deputy Judge- Advocate. 
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T. Miiichin, Ksq. was engaged for the prosecution, and R. Missing, Esq. and S.New- 
land. Esq. for the defence. 

1st. For having, on or about the 27th Juljq 1831, wastefully and extravagantly 
caused to he ciit*iij) and thrown overboard two barling spars, supplied as part of the 
stores of H. M. hrig Char\ hdis, under his command ; the same being a direct breach 
of the articles of war, and of the Royal Naval Instiuctions. 

2nd For having, some time between the 1st and 31st of July, 18.31, in a wasteful 
and extravagant manner thrown overhoard the fish davit, supplied to H. M. brig Cha- 
ryhdis ; at the same time ordering Mr. Ricketts, Master’s Assistant, to assist him in 
so doing. 

.3r<l. For having, on or about the 20th October, 1831, improperly and dishonourably 
shut me in my cabin, with Mr. Ricketts, ami ordered me to from the ship's log- 
book two sheets, and to make out in their stead a false log, to show Admiral Sir John 
Gore and Captain Hart, who were then on board to inquire*^ into the expenditure of 
II. M. hng Cliaryhdis, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

4th. For having, some time#betweeii the months of February and June, 1832, un- 
necessarily caused to he cut and converted into stern davits (the same not being 
allowed by the establishment) the experimental Cirt-heads, upon the lion. Capt. Elliott’s 
construction, supplied to II. M. hrig Charyhdis, the same being, &c. 

5th. Ill having, between the months of February and June, lS32,^l)eeii guilty of a 
direct breach of theR.N. Instructions, in enlarging his cabin, liy shifting the afler 
bulkhead of the same so far forward as to take in the after ladder, thereby depriving 
the other officers of the vessel of a convenience allowed them by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and injuriously circumscribing, in an unhealthy climate, that hcneticial 
circulation of air which existed under the original and authorized arrangement 

(jth. For having, some time in theinontSof Apiil, 1832, authorized and directed 
the expenditure, in the ship’s log-book, of a quantity of spars and other ai tides, as 
carried away and otherwise, such expenditure being totally fictitious, and in direct 
breach, &c. 

7th. For having, some time in the month of Jime, 1832, in an iinofficer-like, unjust, 
and oppressive manner, caused and compelled Win. Connor and Julin Tliorii, both 
able seamen, and some time petty-otficeys of H. M. biig Charyhdis, to deseit from the 
said hrig, at that time lying at anchor off the Setllemeiit of Bathurst, in the River 
Gambia, these men having committed no adequate offence; Iiaviiig at the time pay 
clue to them for their services, and being both, from theii situation in the vessel, and 
the duties they performed on the loth and 20lh of October, 1831, capable of giving 
most conclusive evidences of the charge referring to these dates. 

8th. Fur having, some time between the 1st July and 1st September,^ 183'2, been 
guilty of a cruel, unprovoked, and unufficer-like breach of the R. N. Instructions, in 
striking a most injuuoiisly violent blow, with a heavy telescope, upon the lower p irt of 
the forehead of Win. Halse, late able seaman of the (Jiaryhdis, in consequence of 
which blow the said Win. liaise was some time unable to do his duty, and voided 
through his nostrils a portion of Iractured hone. 

9th. Fur conducting himself towards the said Mr. Charles Casely in a cruel and 
opjiressive manner, unbecoming the character of an Officer, and in violation of the 
articles of war, on board II. M. ship Charyhdis, between the Tith September and her 
arrival m England. * 

The (k)urt having proceeded to try the said Lieut. Richard Borough Crawford on 
the first eight of the above charges preferred against him by the said Mr. Charle‘< 
Casely, who, by permission of the Court, withdrew the ninth charge, and the Couit 
having heard wliat the prisoner had alleged in his defence, and examined the evidence 
adduced by him in support of his defence; aad having maturely weighed and con- 
sidered the whole ; the following opinion and sentence were pronounced by the Deputy 
Judge- Advocate. That the first, second, fourth, and fifth of the said charges have 
not been proved, that the sixth and seventh of the said charges have been proved, and 
that the third and eighth of the said charges have been proved in part : the Court doth 
"therefore order and adjudge that the said Lieut. Richard Borough Crawfoid be dis- 
missed from his Majesty’s service, and he is hereby dismissed from his Majesty’s ser- 
vice accordingly ; but in consideration of the very high testimonials of character which 
the said Lieut. Richard Borough Crawford has produced, the Court doth hereby 
recommend him to the favourable consideration of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE STAFF OF THE ARMY DURING THE YEAR 1833. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

INLAND DISTRICT. 

General Commanding — Major-Gen. Archibald Campbellj C.B. I 
Aide-de-Camp— Ensign Pocklingtuii, V Discontinued. 

Major of Brigade — Lieut.-Colonel P. Wodehousc, h.p. ) 

NORTHERN DISTRICT. 

Aide-de-Camp to M^^General Sir H. F. Bouverle, K.C.B. — Captain Craufurd, 
Grenadier GuardsjM|||boved. 

Do. Captain BWges, Royal Horse Artilleiy, appointed. 

Major of Brigade— Brevet'Mdor Wood, h. p., removed. 

Do. Lieut.-Colonel T. Wemyss, h. p., appointed (from Munster district). 

RECRUITING DISTRICT. 

* BRISTOL. 

Paymaster — W. H. Phillips, removed. 

Do. — Edmund Edmonds, appointed (from Centre District, Ireland). 

Superintending Officer — Lieut. Gleeson, 90th Foot, Devizes, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Mountsteveu, 28th Foot, Devizes, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. A. S. Young, 83d Foot, Gloucester, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Ormsby, 14th Foot, Gloucester, appointed (from London). 

LONDON. 

Superintending Officer — Lieut. Butcheri 1 1th Light Dragoons, London, removed. 

Do. liieut. Agar, 1 6'th Lancers, London, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Stokes, 39th Foot, Hertford, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Ward, 91st Foot, Norwich, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Ormsby, 14 th Fo||^, Brighton, appointed and transferred to Bristol. 
Do. Lieut. Finney, ()2d Foot, Cambridge, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Hutcheon, 75th Foot, Brighton, appointed and removed to Perth. 

Do. Lieut. Bulkeley, 40th Foot, Brighton, appointed. 

Do, Lieut. Lloyd, 2d Foot, Hertford, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Button, 4Gth Foot, London, removed. 

Do. Lieut. M‘Grath, i6th Foot, Reading, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Dutton, 69th Foot, Reading, appointed. 

* LIVBUPOOl.. 

Do. Lieut. Furlong., 30th Foot, Liverpool, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Mayes, 95th Foot, Liverpool, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Travers, 63d Foot, Shrewsbury, removed. 

COVLNTRY. 

Superintending Officer — Lieut. Edwards, 98lh Foot, Leicester, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Piggott, 26th Foot, Boston, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. M‘Leod, lst*Foot, Birmingham, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Bate, 57th Foot, Leicester, appointed. 

^ Do. Lieut. Lardner, 47th Foot, Stamford, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Macquarie 55th Foot, Coventry, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Swan, 5 2d Foot, Coventry, appointed from Northern District, Ireland, 

and removed. 

Do. Lieut. Burn, 59th Foot, Birmingham, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. D’Auvers, 62d FooMStamford, app. and removed to Limerick. 

Do. liieut. Butt, 1st Foot, Cov^try, appointed from Glasgow District. 

Du. Lieut. Rainforth, 35th Stamford, appointed. 

' LEEDS. 

Surgeon to the Forces — W. P. O’Reilly, removed. 

Do. George McDermott, appointed. 

Su|>erintending Officer— Lieut. Grayson, 56th Foot, Leeds, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Dore, 3d Foot, Leeds, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Fairtlough, 16th Foot, Carlisle, appointed. 

* HARRISON OF CHATHAM. 

Stafl^Captaiu— Major T. H. S. Clerke, K.ll., York lH^pital, Chelsea, app. diBconttniKd, 

GLASGOW. 

Inspecting Field-Officer— Colonel F. S. Tidy, C.B., removed. 

Do. Lieut.-Colonel Fleming, appointed, . 

U. S. JouftN, No, Q2, Jan* 1834* S 
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Superintending Officer—Lieut. Jameson, 70tli Foot, Aberdeen, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Kingdom, 64th Foot, Glasgow, removed. 

Do. Lieut. tYates, 74th Foot, Glasgow, 2d subdivision, appointed and removed. 
Do. Lieut. Hope, 29th Foot, Perth, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Hutcheon, 75th Foot, Perth, appointed (from London district). 

Du. Lieut. Monro, 22d Foot, Aberdeen, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Butt, Ist Foot, Inverness, removed to Coventry. 

Do. Lieut. Rose, 55th Foot, Inverness, appointed. 

IRELAND ♦. 

Assistant-Adjutant-General — Lieut.-Colonel T. N. Harris, K.l^Ji.p., Dublin, removed, 
and appointed Commandant of the Hibernian School. W 
Do. Major \V, F. Foster, h. p,, Dublin, appointed. 

Aide-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General Commanding — Capt. Keane, 17th Lancers, 
removed. , 

Do. (extra) — Lieut. A. Webber, 92d Foot, dead. 

Do. Lieut. Hon. C. W. Forrester, 12thLaLcer», appointed. 

Do. Capt. V ivian , 7 th liusisarb, removed, aud appointed Military Secretary, vice 

Lord Templemore, h.p., resigned. 

Do. (extra) — Capt. H. Fane, 4th Dragoon Guards, appointed. 

Do. (extra) — Capt R. Hort, 8 1st Foot, appointed. 

MUNSTllR DISTUTCT. 

Major-General— Sir J. Buchan, K,C.B., Limoiick, transferred from Connaught district. 
Aide-de-Camp to do. — Lieut. Eaton, 60th Foot, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Fordyce, 60tli Foot, appointed. 

Major General — Sir George Bingliam, K.C.B., Cork, dead. 

Brigade-Major — Lieut.-Col.T.WemyhS,h.p., transferred to Northern district, England. 

Aide-de-Camp to Major-Gen. J. Macdonell, C.B.— ^Capt. Hoit, 81st Foot, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Chisholm, Coldstream Guards, appointed. 

SOUTHERN DISnilLT. 

Brigade-Major — Major J. C. Smith, h. p., removed to Western. 

KECRUiriNG niSTRICTS. 

NOUTHKRN. 

Surgeon to the Forces — D. Brownrigg, (Deputy Inspector) removed. 

Do. W. Racket, M.D., appointed. 

Superintending Officer — Lieut. Naylor, 89th Foot, Antrim, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Rawlings, 40th Foot, Nevvry, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Kingdom, 64th Foot, Belfast, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Hutton, 58th Foot, Strabaiie, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Wilkinson, 13th Foot, Strabane, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Darke, 4th Foot, Newry, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Swan, 52d Foot, Newry, appointed, and removed to Coventry. 

Do. Lieut. Hanley, 84th Foot, Newry, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Betty, 35th Foot, Kuniskilleu, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Jolmstoue, 33d Foot, Enniskillen, appointed. 

CENTRE. 

Inspecting Field Officer — Lieut-Colonel Hart, dead. 

Paymaster — Edmund Edmonds, removed to B^tol. 

Do. Charles Grimes, appointed. " 

Superintending Officer — Lieut. Taylor, 69th FooU Cavan, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Jameson, 70th Foot, Cavan, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Taylor, 70th Foot, Dublin, removed. 

Do, Lieut. M'Pherson, 74th Foot, Boyle, removed. J 
Do. Lieut. Butler, 94th Foot, Boyle, appointed. 

SOUTHERN. 

Saperintending Officer — Lieiit. Robinson, 19th Foot, Limerick, removed. 

Do. Lieut. D* Anvers, 62d^Foot, Limerick, appointed from Coventiy. 

* Irish Districts chan^j in January, 1833, from Leinster, Munster, Cooiiaugbti 
ind Ulster^ to Noriborn^^asie^ Souimn^ Weoteiiiy and South-weitern. 
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ItMPLOYED UPON A PARTICULAR SERTICB. 

[New Appointments in April.] , 

Brevet-Colonel Sir George Henry Frederick Berkeley, K.C.B., discontinued in July. 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Octavius Carey, Kt. C.B., discontinued in October. 
Lieut.-Coloncl T. S. St. Clair, K.H., discontinued in October. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. M^Caskill, discontinued in July. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Spink, discontinued in October. 

Lieut.-Colonel George William Horton, discontinued in October, 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Marshall, K.H., discontinued in October. 

Lieut.-Colonel K. F. Gaacoigne, 

Lieut.-('olonel R. Beauchamp, 

Lieut.-Colonel William Bush, 

Lieut.-Colouel J. Linton, 

AIDF.S-DE-CAMP TO THE LORU-LIEIVTENANT. 

liient.- Colonel Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bart., h.p. unatt., removed. 

Captain F. Paget, Coldstream Guards, removed. 

Captain C. J. Henry, 5Gth Foot, removed and re-appoiiited. 

(Japtuin Steuart H. Paget, 52d Foot, removed and re-appointed. 

Lieut. Hon. H. Cole, 6th Dragoons, removed, 

Lieut. R. G. Williams, 2l8t Foot, removed and re-appointed (extra). 

Major J. Wildinan, h.p. unatt., removed. 

Cornet Hon. W. F. Cowper, Royal Horse Guards, rem., and app. extra to Sir H.Vivian, 
Sul)-Lieut. Viscount Ranelagh, Ist Life Guards, removed. 

Lieut. F. Nisbit, h.p., removed, • 

(!aj)tain Hon. W. S. CMenienls, 43d Foot, removed and re-appointed. 

Captain W. Moore, 6th Dragoons, removed. 

Jll.ijor F. Brownlow, h. p., appointed. 

Lieut. Hon. H. C. Grey, 51st Foot, appointed. 

Captain Hon. R. Boyle, h.p., appointed. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant-Surgeon — Hugh M^Clintock, Cork, removed to Limerick. 

Do. David Rees, Dublin, removed. 

Do. John Marshall, Cork, appointed. 

HIUEUNIAN SCHOOL. 

Commandant — Lieut.-Colonel G. Spottiswoode, removed. 

Do. Lieut.-Colonel T, Noel Harris, K.H., appointed. 

FOREIGN STATIONS. 

WEST INDIES. 

Governor — Major-General Sir P. Ross, Antigua, removed. 

Do. Col. Sir E. M. Mac Gregor, Bart., K.C.H., transferred frdm Dominica to 
Antigua, and removed. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief — Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B., Bar- 
badoes, appointed. 

Do. Lieiit.-Geii. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. and G.C.H.* Barbadoes, removed. 

Do. Major-Gen. Sir J ames Campbell, K.C B. and K.C XL, Grenada, removed. 

, Do. Major-General Sir B. D’ Urban, K.C.B. and K.C. H., Demerara, removed 
. to Cape of Good Hope. 

Governor — Major-General Sir L. Grant, K.C.H., Trinidad, removed. 

Do. Major-General N. Blackwell^ C.B., Tobago, removed and dead. 

Do. JVkoijur-General Farquharson, St. Lucia, removed. 

Lieut .-Governor — Right Hon, Sir George F. Hill, Bart,, Trinidad, appointed. 

Do. Major-General Middlemore, Ghrenada, appointed. 

Do. (-aptain Tyler, R.N., St. Vincent, appointed. 

Do. Major-General H. C. Darling, Tobago, appointed. 

Do. Captain Sir C. M. Schomberg, R.N., Dominica, appointed. 

Do. liieut.-Coloncl J. L. Nixon, St. Kitt’s, appoint^. 

Ajde-de-Camp to Governor and Commander-in-Chief— Lieut. A. Robertson, 96th 
Foot, appointed. * 

Lieut.-Govemor-* Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, Bart., C.fi..aiid 
K.C.H. (new appointment), British Guiana, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berlov 
Brigade Major to do,— iCapt. Young, 25th Foot, appointed* 
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Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Middlemorc, Grenada — Capt, Chads, 1st West India 
Regiment, appointed. 

Assistant Mihtjiry Secretary — Capt. S. R. Warien, G5th Foot, Barbadoes, appointed. 
Aide-de-Camp (extra) to Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B., Barbadoes — Lieut 
Darling, 57th Foot, appointed. 

Fort- Adjutant (Barbadoes) — Lieut. T. II. Byrne, 1st Foot, removed. 

Do. (St. Lucia) — Lieut. Wilson, 93d Foot, transferred to Barbadoes. 

Do. (St. Lucia) — Licut. Dalrymple, 1st Foot, appointed and removed. 

Do. Lieut. Holland, BGth Foot, St. Kitf s, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Wilson, 93d Foot, Barbadoes, removed. ^ 

Do. Lieut. T. M. Byrne, 1st Foot, Barbadoes, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Dalrymple, 1st Foot, St. Lucia, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Taylor, G5th Foot, St. Kitt’s, appointed. 

Deputy Judge Advocate General, Barbadoes, M. Colthurst, dead. 

, JAMAICA. 

Lieut.-Goveruor — Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, (LB. and K.C.II., removed. 
Aide-<le-Camp to do. — Capt. Cotton, 2d West l*idia Regiment, removed. 

Lieut .-Governor — Major-General Sir Amos (t. R. Norcolt, K.CMl., appointed. 
^de-de-Camp to do. — Lieut. Norcott, Kille Brigade, appointed. 

* UAIIAMAS. 

Governor and Commaiider-in -Chief — Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, 
Bart., C.B. and K.C.H., removed to West Indies. 

E VST INUIES. 

Commander-in-Ghief — Gen. the Right Hon. Lord W. C. Beiitinck, G.C.B. appointed. 
Aide-de-Camp to do. — Capt. A. Troyer, h.|x. app^^hited. 

Do. Capt. J. Byrne, olst Foot, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. K. Ross, 54[h Foot, apjiointed. 

» nENUAC. 

Major-General Sir S. F. Whittinghara, K.C.B. and K.CMl., to letiirn home, 
Major-General Hon. J. Ramsay, appointed. 

' MADUAS. 

Major of Brigad^( Madras) — Brevet-Major Kitson, 44th Foot, appointed. 

IIUMU vv . 

Lieut.- General Sir Colin Ilalkett, K.(LB. and It.CLH, to return home. 

Lieut -General Sir John Keane, jv.C.B. and G.C.II , appointed. 

Aide-de-Camp to do. — Major 11. Macdonald, K.H , h.p , appointed. 

Do. Ensign Lord (L L. Kerr, 90th Foot, appointed. 

Major of Brigade to Major-General Sir James S. Barns, K.C.B. — ('apt. Moore, 4th 
Light llragooiis, removed. 

Do. Capt. (Triffiths, Gth Foot, appointed. 

Military Secretary — Major Mountain, 26th Foot, removed. 

Do. Major R. Macdonald, K.H., h.p. appointed. 


CEVI.ON. 

Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General — Lieut. Atchison, Ceylon Regiment,— ap- 
pointment discontinued. 

UlUKAl.TAn. 

Aide-de-Cainp and Military Secretary to Lieut.-General SirW. Hoiistoiin, G.CLB. and 
G.C.H. — Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Mair, h.p., removed. 

Military Secretary — liieut.-C'olonel H. Ramey, K.H., appointed. 

MAURITIUS. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief — Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir C. Colville, G.CLB. 
and (t.CLU., removed. 

Do. Major-General Sir W. Nicolay, C.B.<Lnd K.C.H., appointed. 
Aide-de-Camp to do. — Ensign Nicolay, 29th Regt., appointed. 

Do. (extra) — Lieut. Taylor, Roj^al Artillery, appointed. 

WESTERN COAST OP AFRICA. 

Lieut.-Govemor — Colonel Findlay, h.p., removed. 

Do. Octavius Temple, Esq., appointed. 

C \NAI) V, 

Aide-de-Camp to Captain-Gen&al and (iovernor-in-Chief — Capt. Airey, 34th Foot, 
removed. 


Do* Capt. H. Doyle, 24th Foot, appointed. 

' Do. (extra) Lieut.-<y0l. Craig, h.p., appointed. 

Brig^-Iifajot to Maior-Gen. S!r J. Colbome, K.C.B.,Capt. Fritcliard, 52d Foot, rem* 
Do. Xdeiit«-CoIoiiel Gt^Ai Kliot, h.p., appointed. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

Lieut.-Governor, Prince Edward’s Island — Colonel J. Ready, removed. 

Do. Lieiit.-Colonel Aretes Young, appointed. 

Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.-General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., Halifax-^Lieut. the Hon. 
* Robert Boyle, 79tli Foot, discontinued. 

TAPE OP OOOn HOPE. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chiei' — Gen. the Hon. SirG. L. Cole, G.C.B., removed. 
Aide-de-Camp to do. — Capt. L. E. During* 98th Foot, removed. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief — Major-Gen. Sir B. D’Urbaii, K.C.B., appointed* 
Aide-de-Camp to do, — Lieut. Ijeresford, 7th Foot, ujipointed. 

Assistant Military Se^btarv — Major Dutton, h.t)., appointed, 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Aide-de-Camp (extra) to Major-General Sir A. Woodford, K.C.B. — Cajit. Bagot, 60th 
Foot, removed, and ajipomted Assistant Military Secretary. 

Do. (extra) Capt. Berkwifh, Rifle Brigade, appointed. 

Do. to Lord Nugent, Capt. Blown, 28th Foot, Appointed. 

Assistant Military Secretary — Major Gilbert, h.p., removed. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 

C01.UNIAL OFFICE. 

Principal Secretary of State — Viscouut Goderich, resigned. 

Do, Right Hon. E, G. S. Stanley, appointed. 

Under Secretary — Viscount Howick, resigned. 

Do. J. G. S. Lefevre, appointed. 

Private Secretary — Mr. B. Balfour, discontinued. 

Do. Mr. Richard Earl, appoint;e(V. 

WAR OFFICE. 

Secretary at War — Right Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhonse, Bart., resigned. 

Do, Right Hon. Edward Ellice, appointed. . 

I’nvate Secietary — Captain Ilobhouse, discontinued. 

Du. Mr. Edward Ellice, appointed. 

INSPECTORS OF ARMY CLOTHINO. 

Colonel R. g! Hire.fenXX’**} aisconfinued. 

CHAPLAIN DEPARTMENT. 

Chaplain to the Forces — Rev. H. B. Stevens, M.A., Corfu, appointed, (vice Wiunoch, 
dead) and transferred to Montreal. 

Do. Rev. J. Hudson, M.A., Quebec, appointed, vice Mills, dead, 

STUDENTS RDAAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Capt. H. II. Douglas, h.p., appointed and discontinued. 

Capt. Deverell, G^li Foot, appointed. 

Capt. Wilson, 9fith Foot, appointed. 

Lieut. Darling, 57th Foot, appointed and discontinued. 

Lieut. Jesse, 2d Foot, appointed and discontinued. 

Lieut. Wright, 7th Foot, discontinued, 

Lieut. Best, 34th Foot, appointed. 

Ci^pt. Kumley, 66 th Foot, discontinued. 

Capt. Huey, 68th Foot, discontinued. 

Capt. the Hon. S. Hay, h.p., appointed and discontinued, 
iieut George, 1 1th Light Dragoons, appointed. 

Lieut. Wolley, 74th Foot, appointed. 

Lieut. Jesse, 2d Foot, appointed. 

Lieut. A. F.«Shelley, 26th Foot, appointed. 

Capt. £. B. Phillips, h.p., appointed. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

FIELD-TRAIN DEPARTMENT’. 

Director-General of Artillery— Major-Gentt’al William Millar, 28th January, appointed. 
Commissary — William Young, 28th January, appointed. 

IRELAND, 

Commanding Officers — ^ 

Lieut.-Colonel Douglas, C.B., Connaught, removed to Pigeon-House Fort. 

Lieut .-Colonel Younghiisband, Connaught, appointed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Clement, Pigeon-House Fort, removed, and appointed to Ceylon. 
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FOREIGN STATIONS. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bifch, West Indies, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel I^acy,Webt Indies, appointed. 

Msijor Kirby, Nova Scotia, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brough, Nova Scotia, appointed. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Clement, C/eylon, appointed. 

ROYAL ETNGINEERS. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Commanding Officers — 

Captain Ord, Exeter, removed. 

Major Blanshard, Exeter, appointed. 

Major Harris, Weedoii, removed. 

Captain English, Weedon, appointed. 

Colonel F. R. Thackeray, C.li., North Britain, removed to Ireland. 

Major Slade, North Briiiin, appointed and removed. 

Colonel Wright, North Britain, appointed. *’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Rice Jones, Chatham, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Graydon, Chatham, ap|>ointed. 

Colonel Sir J. T. Junes, Bart, and C.B., Woolwich, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harding, Woolwich, appoii^ed. 

Captain Piper, Manchester, appointed. 

Captain Alexander, Hull, appointed. 

Captain Williams, Glasgow, removed. 

IRELiIfni. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hustler, Ireland, removed to Leinster. 

Colonel F. R. Thackeray, C.B., Ireland, appointed. 

Captain Wright, Galway, appointed and removed. 

Captain Catty, Enniskillen, appointed. 

Captain Stanway, Limerick, removed. 

Captain Selwyn, Athlone, removed. 

" FOREIGN STATIONS. 

Captain Peake, Nova Scotia, appointed. 

Lieut, -Colonel Boteler, Nova Scotia, dead. 

COMMISSARIAT. 

Deputy Commissary — John Drake, West Indies, removed, and prom, to Com.-Geii. 
Do. Edward Pine Coffin, Canada, appointed. 

Do, Gregory Haines, Dublin, removed, and prom, to Com .-General. 

Do. David Elliot, Dublin, appointed. 

Do. Charles John Forbes, Canada, removed to Jamaica. 

Do. Richard Edwards, Barhadues, dead. 

Assistant — Duncan Macnab, Canada, removed. « 

Do, John Irvine, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do. John 3l3nd, Gambia, removed. 

Do. William Anther, Gibraltar, appointed. 

Deputy Assistant — Robert Wyllie, Mauritius, removed. 

Do. Charles Thornton, Mauritius, removed. 

Do. Peter Roberts, Van Diemen’s Land, appointed. 

Do. William Stanton, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do. Charles Morgan, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do, Sylvester O’Halloran, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do„ (of Accounts)— George Maddox, Van Diemen’s Land, dead. 

§ 0. do — James Wilson, Van Diemen’s Land, removed. 

0 . William Plant, Canada, removed, and appointed to West Indies. 

Do 4 John Spencer, Cape of Good Hope, appointed. 

Do, William Greig, Cape of Good Hope, removed. 

Do. Thomas Eggar Trew, Canada, removed. 

Do. Charles Bir^ Dawson, Cape of Good llope, removed. 

Do. Robert Whar. Tweddell, Canada, removed. 

Do. Alexander Trotter, Cape of Good Hope, appointed. 
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Deputy Assistant — W. J. Qreig, Canada, removed. 

Do. Charles Thornton, Canada, appointed. 

Do. James Wilson, Canada, appointed. 

Do. Charles Bridges, New South Wales, appointed. • 

Do. Thomas Trew, Canada, appointed. 

Do. James Macidicrsoii, Canada, removed. 

Do. Samuel Tubby, Canada, removed. 

Do. Charles Morgan, Ionian I'^lands, appointed. 

Do. (of Accounts) — William Looker, Van Diemen’s Land, appointed. 

Do. William Stanton, Canada, dead. 

Do. MichaekBailey, Canada, appointed. 

Do. J. II. Kennedy, New South Wales, removed. 

Do. S. E. Hansard, New South Wales, removed. 

Do. S. Castle, New South Wales, removed. 

Do. Thomas Lane, Jamaica, removed. 

Do. John Cowper, Gibraltar, removed. ^ 

Do. John James Simpson, Ionian Islands, dead. 

Do. Charles Bridges, Nev^ South Wales, removed. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Principal Inspector-General — Sir Franklin, M.D., K.C.H., dead. 

Secretary — William James, Esq., rem^d. 

Ins])ector General — Charles Farrell, M.D., Gibraltar, removed. 

Do. Alexander Baxter, M.D., removed. 

Do, John Erly, M.D., (West Indies only,) Barbadoes, promoted. 

Deputy Inspector General — James Giflkrest, M.D., Gibraltar, appointed. 

Do. Sir David Barry, M.D., London, removed. 

Do. Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D., Barbadoes, appointed. 

Assistant Inspector — Arthur Stewart, M.D., removed. 

Surgeon — Samuel Barwell Bruce, removed. 

Do. George John, Barbadoes, appointed. 

Do. John Baird, Barbadoes, removed. 

Do. Francis Arthur Macaiin, M.D,, Barbadoes, appointeldl. 

Do. David Brownrigg (Deputy inspector), Newry, removed. 

Do. Thomas Kidd, M.D. (Bt. Deputy Inspector), Portsmouth, appointed. 
Assistant-Surgeon — Thomas Rhys, Honduras, appointed. 

Do. Geoige Russell Dartnell, Cork, appointed. 

Do. John Donald Grant, Corfu, appointed and removed. 

Do. George Clerchew, Chatham, removed. 

Do. James Monro, M.D., Chatham, removed. 

Do. Nelson Dartnell, Chatham, removed. 

Do. R. Ledsliam Hastings, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do. Duncan M‘Greg()r, Chatham, appointed. 

Do. John M‘Coy M‘Ponald, Sierra Leone, aiipointed. 

Do. D. W’^. Maginn, , appointed. 

Do. Adam Tlioraas Jackson, Malta, removed, , 

* Do. Thomas La Cloche, Jersey, removed. 

Do. J. Young Skelton, Chatham, dead. 

Do. Robert Jameson, Chatham, appointed. 

■ Do. Peter Stewart, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. Edward William Burton, Chatham, removed. 

Do. John Marshall, Gibraltar, appointed. 

Do. * D. Leonard, Corfu, appointed and removed. 

Do. J ohn Donald Granf, Corfu, removed. 

Do. Alexander Knox, M.D., Chatham, appoiuted and removed. 

Do. David Rees, Dublin, removed. 

Do. Duncan Menzies, Stirling, removed. 

Do. John Mitchell, M.D., Tilbury Fort, removed. 

Do. John Robert Taylor, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. Alexander M‘Gregor, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. James Millar, M.D., Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. William Dawson, M.D., Jamaica, appointed. 

Do. William Odell, Chatham, removed. 
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Asiistant Surgeon— James Stuart, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. Grigui Stewart, Chatham, appointed. 

Do. D. Leonard, Corfu, removed. 

Do. Chilley Pine, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do, Kenneth M'Cask Jl, Chatham, apjwinted and removed. 

Do. Thomas Atkinson, M.D , Chatham, appointed. 

Do. James Clephane Minto, Cape of Good Elojtc, appointed. 

Do, Arthur Maclean, M.D., Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. William Carman, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do. G. Kincaid Pitcairn, Chatham, removed. 

])o. Robert Dartnell, Chatham, appointed and remosed. 

Do. R. Ledsham Hastings, Sierra Leone, '^appointed and removed. 

Do. £. Wm. Burton, Chatham, appointed and removed. 

Do, Philip O’Reilly, Chatham, removed. 

Do. James Giddes, Canada, removed. 

Do, Gregor McGregor, Chatham, removed. 

Do, David Dyce, M.D., Chatham, appointed. 

Do, Alexander Smith, Chatham, appointed.' 

BARRACK DEPARTMENT. 

GllEAT BRimiN. 

Barrack-Master — J. Brown, Hamilton, remo^. 

Do, John Manifold, Ayr, removed. 

Do. Timothy Coffyn (acting), Tynemouth, removed. 

Do, F. Downie, Tynemouth, appointed. 

Du, J, Covell, Blackburn, removed. • 

Do. Major E. G. Marlay, Blackburn, appointed. 

Dor R. Pouett (acting), Fort George, appointed. 

Do. G. Lowden (Storekeeper), Foit George, appointed and removed. 

Do. W. Manford, Fort Geoige, removed. 

Do. John Farr, acting (Storekeeper), Hyde Paik and Kensiiigtoii, appointed. 
Do. J. Alexander, Dunbarton, removed. 

IRELAND. 

Do. Captain M. Killikelly, Youghal, appointed. 

Do. R. Martin, Waterford, appointed. 

Do. John ( )*Conor, W aterford, removed. 

Do. Captain S. Scott, Baliincollig, removed. 

Do. Capt. O. Fry, Athlone, removed. 

Do, Lieut, H. Graham, Newcastle, appointed. 

FORKION STATIONS, 

Do. James Peirse, Bahamas, removed. 

Do. Lieut. R. Nason, Bahamas, appointed.' 

Do. Captain T. Donald, Berbice, removed. 

Do, Lieut. A. Matheson, Berbice, appointed. 

Do. Major G. Barrow, Mauritius, removed. 

Do. Ifieut. J. Sedl^y, Mauritius, appointed. 

Do. E. Marley, Gibraltar, removed. 

Do. P. O’Connor, Gibraltar, appointed. 

Do. Ensign Bentham, St. Lucia, removed. 

Do. Sir Freeman Barton, Knt., St. Lucia, appointed. 

Do. H. H. Blenkarne, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do, G. Hamilton, Sierra Leone, appointed. 

Do. Major A. M. Bennett, Jamaica, removed. 

Do. fjiajor H, B, Hall, Jamaica, appointed. 
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AND REKERENCIS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF REGIMENTS. 


Ro^fiiuentsaud ^ K?i«B from Whence 


1st LlfC'gds. 

2d do . 

Rl. Horsc-pds. 
1st Drag.-gds 
2nd do,. 

;ird do. . . 

4th do. . 

5th do. . 

Gth do. . 

7th do. . 

1st Dragoons 
2nd do. . . 
3rd do. . . . 
4lh do. . . 
Gth do. . . . 
7lh Hussars . 
8lh do. . . 
!)t)i Lancers . 
lOlh llus^ars , 

1 llh Ll. Dra”. 
12tli Lancers . 
13th Lt.Drag. 
14th do. . . . 
IGth Hussars . 
IGlh Lancers . 
17th do. , . 
Gr.Gds. 1st bat. 

. . 2d bat. 
,, 3d bat. 
Coldstj 1st bat. 

Gds.l2d bat. 
Sc.Fu. I 1st bat 
Gds.l2d bat. 

i» Misti' 

2nd do. , , 
3r(l do. . . . 
4th do. . . 
5th do. . . . 
Gth do. . . 
7th do. . . • 
8th do. . 

9th do. . . . 
10th do. . . 
llthdo. . . . 
12ihdo.*. . 
13th do. . . • 
14lh do. . * 
15th do.. . . 
reihdo. . . 
17lh do. . . , 


Knightsbridge 
Windsor . . 
Uegent’.N Park 
Brighton . . 
Nottingham 
Birniinghaiu 
('ahir . . 
Dublin. . 
Dundalk . 
Coik . . 
Dorchester 
York . . 
Ip-ivvich . 
Bombay . 
Piershill . 
Glasgow . 
Gloucester 
Long font . 
Newbridge 
Bengal . . 
MaiRhester 
Madras. . 
Dublin . . 
Cork . . 
Bengal . . 


Hounslow . 
Windsor . . 
Westminster 
The Tower . 
Port man St. . 
King’s Mews 
Kniglitsbridge 
Dublin . . . 
St. Lucia . . 
Glasgow . . 
Bombay . . 
Bengal . . . 
N S. Wales . 
Gibraltar . . 
Bombay . . 
Malta . . . 
Jamaica » . 
Mauritius . . 
Corfu . , . 
Zaiite . . . 
Gibraltar . . 
Bengal . . • 
Athlone . . 
Kingston, U.C 
Bengal . . . 
N.S. Wales . 


lyondonderry 


Chatham . 
Chatham . 
Chatham . 
Templemore 
Chatham . 
Dublin . . 
Sunderland 
Fermoy . 
Ply^iouth . 
Brecon . . 
Portsmouth 
Chatham . 

Carlisle . 
Chatham . 
Chatham . 


France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Spam 

Buen. Ayres 

Holland 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

Bengal 

Portugal 

Portugal 


Bombay 

Portugal 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

Portugal 


Collyer 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Collyer 

Col,& Cane 

Gi. & Cane 

Col. 6t Cane 

Col. k Cane 

Hnpkmsoii 

Greenwood 

liopkinsou 

Hopkm.son 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Jlo]iki(jison 

Gr. & Ar. 

Gr. Cane 

Collyer 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gr. & Ar. 

Gr. k Ar. 

Greenwood 

Hopkinson 


Greenwood 


Gr. k At, 

Ashley 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gr.K Atk. 

Greenwood 

Gr. k Ar. 

Greenwood 

Gr. & Ar. 

Greenwood 

Ffopkiiison 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gr. k Ar. 

(ireenwood 

Kirkland 

Gieenwood 
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Regiments and 
Coips. 

Stations of 
Troops t»r Ser\dee 
' Cumijunies. 

Stiitions of 
Reserve 
l^ompanies. 

Year of 
going on 
Foreign 
Serv'ice. 

Year of 
IT turn- 
ing from 
Foreign 
Serviee. 

Whenee 

returned. 

Agents. 
Itritisli it Irish 
Establishment. 

18th Foot . • 

Manchester . 




1832 

Corfu 

Greenwood 

19 th do. . . 

Trinidad . . 

Newcastle . 

182G 



Greenwood 

20th do. . . • 

Bombay . , 

Chatham . 

1819 



Greenwood 

21st do.* . . 

Chatliam . 

, . , , 


1827 

St. Vincent 

Greenwood 

22nd do. . • 

Jamaica . . 

Hull . . . 

1826 



Glee II wood 

23rd do. , . 

Gibraltar. . 

Clonmel . . 

1823 



Gr. U Ar. 

24th do. . • 

Montreal . . 

Kinsale . . 

1829 



Colly.&Cane 

2r)thdo. . . 

Dcmerara • 

Drogheda . 

1826 



Gr. & Ar. 

2Cth do. . . • 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1828 



Lawrie 

27th do. . . 

Enniskillen 

• • ■ . 

, . 

1831 

Barbadoes 

Gr. & Ar. 

28lhdo. . . . 

Dublin**. . 

• • . • 

, . 

1830 

Corfu 

Watson 

20th do. , . 

Mauritius . 

Rinsalc . . 

ia26 



Gr. & Cane 

30th do.f . . 

Galway . 

. • • • 

, . 

1829 

Madras 

Gr. ^ Ar. 

31st do. . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham . 

1825 



Greenwood 

32nd do. . . 

Quebec , . 

Temple more 

1830 



Hop. 4*4. C'ane 

33rd do. . . 

Weedon . . 

. . ■ • 

. . 

1832 

Jamaica 

Greenwood 

34th do. . . 

N. Brunswick 

Liverpool . . 

181i9 



(i' reel! wood 

35th do. . .. 

Blackburn . 

* . ■ ■ 

, , 

1832 

Barbadoes 

Greenwood 

36th do. . . 

Antigua . . 

Nenagh . . 

1830 



Pure t'ye Ar. 

37lhdo. . . 

Jamaica . . 

Limerick . 

1830 



Law Cane 

38th do. . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . . 

1818 



Greenwood 

39t*Kdo. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1827 



Cj’reenw'ood 

40th do. . . 

Canterbury . 



1833 

Bombay 

J^awrie 

41.st do. . . 

M adras . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



(jreetiwood 

42iid do. . . 

Malta . . , 

Stirling . , 

1823 



Greenwood 

43rd do. • . 

Waterford . 

• . • • 


1830 

Gibraltar 

Gr. & Ar. 

44 tb do. . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham , . 

1822 



fjieenw ood 

45th do. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1819 



Grern wood 

46th do. * . 

Canterbury . 


. . 

1833 

Madras 

Greenwood 

47lh do.f . 

Mullingar • 

. . . . 


1829 

Bengal 

Gr. Ar. 

48th do. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1817 



Greenwood 

dUihdo. . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Greenwood 

50ih do.* , . 

(Chatham . . 

. . . . 

. . 

1827 

Jamaica 

Greenwood 

51st do.J . • 

Corfu . 

Cork . . . 

1821 



Kirk. (SeC’ane 

52nd do. . . 

Belfast . . . 

. • . . 


1831 

Halifax N.S. 

Gr. & Cane 

53rd do. . . 

Gibraltar . 

Hull . . . 

1829 



Greenwood 

54th do. » . 

Madras . . . 

Cliaihatn . . 

1819 



Greenwood 

55th do. . * 

Madras . . 

Chatham 

1821 



Greenwood 

56th do. . . 

Jamaica . . 

Cork . . • 

1831 



Gr. Ar. 

57th do. . . 

Madras • . 

Chatham . . 

182.5 



Greenwood 

58th do. . . 

Ceylon . . 

Plymouth . 

1828 



Greenwood 

59th do.f . 

Dublin . . 



1829 

Bengal 

Gr. & Ar. 

60th do.lstbat. 

Gibraltar . . 

Limerick . . 

1830 



Gr. it Ar. 

2d bat.^l 

Dublin . . 

. • . • 

. . 

1829 

Berbicc 

Gi.& Ar. 

61st do. § . . 

Ceylon . . . 

Chatham . . 

1828 



Greenwood 

ri2nd do. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1830 



Greenwood 

63rd do.} . . 

N. S. Wales 

Chatham . 

1829 



Collyer 

64th do.jl . . 

Cork . . . 

Mullingar . 

. , 

1828 

Gibraltar 

Or. & Ar. 

65th do. • . 

Barbadoes , 

Portsmouth . 

1829 



Greenwood 

66th do. . . 

York, U.C. . 

Plymouth . 

1827 



Gr & Atk. 

67th do. . . 

Grenada . . 

Templemore 

1831 



Gr. & Ar. 

C8th do.f . 

Edinburg# . 

. . . • 

. . 

1829 

D. Canada 

Hopk. it Ca. 

G9th do. 4 • 

St. Vincent . 

Tralee . . 

1831 



Kirk. & Ca, 

70lhdo.t. . 

Cork . . . 

Tralee . . . 

, , 

1827 

Canada 

Gr. & Ca. 

71st do.- . . 

Bermuda . . 

Fort George . 

1824 



Price 

72nd do. . . 

Cape of G.H. 

Dundee . . 

1828 



Greenwood 

73rd do. • . 

Malta . . . 

Dover . . . 

1827 


> 

Lawrie 


• Ordered by Detaehraonts to New South Wales. + Ordered t<» Cape of G.IT. t Ordered home. 

4 Ordered to East Indies, n To relieve 77th at Jamaica. ^ Corps next destined for Foreign Service. 
•• Ordered to England, 
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Begimcnts and 
Corps. 


Stations of 
Troops or Service 
Companies. 


Stations of 
Reserre 
Companies. 


74th Foot • . 
75th do. . . . 
76lh do.* . . 
77th do.f . * 
78lhdo. . . . 
79th do. t . . 

SOth do. . . . 
81st do. . . . 
82nd do. . . . 
83rd do.f . . 
S4th do. . . . 
65th do. . . . 
8()tli do. . . . 
87ihdo.. . . 
S8th do. . . . 
89th do. . . . 
90th do. . • . 
9lst do. • . . 
92nd do. . . . 
93r(i do. f . . 
94th do. . . . 
95th do. . . . 
9Glh do. . . . 
97th do. . . . 
98th do. . . . 
99th do.J . . 

Rl. Staff Corps. 

1st West Ind.) 
Regiment . / 
2nd do. . . . 
Ceylon Rifle 1 
Regiment ./ 
CapeMountedl 
Riflemen . j 
Royal African 1 
Colon. Corp.sj 
R. Newfound- 1 
land Veteran > 
^^onipanics. J 
Royal Malta 1 
' Fencibles . j 


Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Chatham . 


Dublin ... • . . • 

Cape of G. H. Sheertiess . 
Buttevant . 

Jamaica . . Portsmouth . 
Ceylon . . . Paisley . . 
Quebec • . Dundee . . 
Naas ... . . . . 

Birr 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

.Jamaica . . Portsmouth . 
Liverpool J . . 

Demerara . . Portsmouth . 
Mauritius . . Portsmouth 
Coifu . • . Chatham . . 
Cork ••• «• 

Kilkenny 

Fetmoy 

(iibraltar . . Greenlaw . 
Barbadoes . Edinburgli . 
Malta . . . Cork . . . 
Corfu . . . Cork . . . 
Halifax, N.S. Kin^>ale . . 
Ceylon. . . PorCmouth . 
CapeofG. H. Plymouth. , 

M. Turitius. . Portsmouth . 

Halifax, N.S. Chatham . . 
Corfu . . Jersey . . . 

Hylhc 

■\ Agents. 

Tiinidad . .1 Greenwood 

N. Providence I Greenwood 


Greenlaw 
Edinburgli 
Cork . . , 
Cork . . , 
Kinsule • < 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth . 
Portsmouth 
Chatham . 
Jersey . . 


Year of 
going on 
Foreign 
Service. 

Year of 
return- 
ing from 
Foreign 
"ervico. 

■Wheuee 

Toturniifl. 

Agents. 
British & Irish 
Establishment. 

• • 

1830 

Bermuda 

Hop.& Ar. 

1830 



Greenwood 

, , 

1827 

Canada 

Gr.& Ar. 

1824 



Greenwood 

1826 



Hill 

1825 



Lawrie 

, , 

1831 

Ccphalonia 

Gr.& Ca. 

. , 

1831 

Bermuda 

Gr. 6c Ar. 

. . 

1832 

Mauritius 

Lawne 

, , 

1,829 

Ceylon 

Gr. & Ar. 

1827 



Greenwood 


1831 

Malta 

G reenwood 

, 1826 



Greenwood 

1831 



(ireenwood 

. 1825 



Greenwood 

. , 

1831 

Madras 

Gr.6c Ar. 


1831 

(^rfu 

Gr.<ffe Ai. 

, . 

1831 

Jamaica 

Hop. 6c Ca. 

1833 



Greenwood 

1823 



Gieenwood 

1824 



Knk. k Ar. 

1824 



Law.&Cano 

1821 , 



(Ir. & Ar. 

1825 ! 



Greenwood 

1825 



Greenwood 

1825 



(ireenwood 

1825 



Greenwood 

1826 1 



(ireenwood 

Detachments various periods.] 

(j reenwood 


Ceylon . . . Kirkland 
CapeofG.H.[o Kirkland 

Sierra Leone . ( S Kirkland 

•2 

o 

Newfoundland Kirkland 
Malta . . . Kirkland 


REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Armit, Borough, & Co. Leinster-st. Dublin. 
Ashley, James, 135, Regent-street. 
Atkinson, John, Ely-place, Dublin. 

Cane, Richard, & Co. Dawsori-st. Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James’s. 
Greenwood, Cox, Haramersley, and Cox, 
Craig’s-coiirt. 

Hill, Charles, St. JamesVplace. 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen, Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawrie, .Tohn, Robert-street, Adelphi. 
Price, W. F., 34, Craven-st., Strand. 
Watson, W. 63, Charlotle-st., Ponland-pl. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 

Great ^nVain— rJohn Kirkland, Esq. 80, Pall Mall. 

Ireland — Sir Bagenall W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 

AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Lieut.. Col. Arbuihnot and John Kirkland, Esq. — Office, 80, Pall Mall. 


N. B, A reference to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


To relieve 93d at Barbadoes + To retuni to England 1834. J Ordered to Ceylon to relieve Cist, 
f Corps next destined for Foreign Service. | Ordered to Ireland, 



PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Captains. 

lion. Lord Ldwaid UussoII. 
J. G Ross. 

R. M'Namara. 

Comm VN DIRS. 

John W. Aldridt'O. 4 * 

Hon 1 j. a. J. Harris. 

J. (Jarrott, 

K. \orke. 

LltUTENANlS. 

T S. Hill. 

H. M. Rroadoii. 

(J. G. liOPk. 

Hon 1 iC Poer Fri'iu-h. 

J RuHSfll. 

W.W. Hornby. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Josia^! Rowley, Rart. K.(’.n. 
lobe Commauder-iii-Chiefin Ihc Moditerraneuu. 


J. Kin^» 

G. Millard 

— Tincombe ractinir'l 
J. W. ArmstronK.... . 

J. R. Loid 

G. H. Cole 

R. Reecroft 


.Sparrowbawk. 

. (>a)^iopu«. 
.Riiif'dovp. 
Belvideru, 
.Dee. 

Tliundoror. 

. Rloude, 


Surgeons. 


J. Hlc\ensoii .. . 

K. Scott 

VV. Idingdon . . 

C. Nutt 

W. Thompson , 
HtCamplxdl . . , 
W. Falls 

Rogers 


Sparrowh.iwk. 

('<lnoJlu^ 

. Ring(hn e. 


. h>ra, pticket. 
.Rolla 


.S.iracen, 

Rehider.'i. 

.Fiiefl},btL*amci. 


Assistant Suuofons. 

O’Neil Furguson Ringdo\c. 

R. Pritchaid Ilosnil.il. 

y-J‘'‘isoii \ictory. 

J. Rair(l(r/) Athol, T S. 

T.ilavera. 

G Ritchie 

i Do. 

Canojuis. 

— 'Vilhanis 

J. S. Hampton Tiinit'j .steamer. 

Sabheii Rehidera. 


CAPTA1N.S. 


Pu USUIS. 


Hon. J. Percy, C. R Canopus. 

C. R. Stiong Rehidera. 


LltlTTENANTS. 


J. Hallioru 

J. R. Raker 

11. Jelhcoe 

K. Ij. Harvey 

J. Rllman 

R.Il.Elhott 

G N. Rroke 

F. Wood 

P. Chetw'ofle 

J. Rillingsley 

G H P. White 

R. W. Hciiderbou 

H. J. Worth 

II. Juutieey 

H. B. Young 

Joseph Gill 

S. Mcreer 

J. R. Dacres 

P. Collins 

J. N.Nott 

S. Grenfell 

N. Robilliard 

T. Harvey 

H. C. M. Buckle 

J. A. W. Hill 

Masters. 


Canopus. 

Do. 

Do. 

R ingdove. 

Do. 

Ri'Yengo. ' 

Belv idera. 

Do. 

Do. 

Exeelleiit. 
Jaseur 
Coast Guard. 
Endymion. 

Do. 

Do. 

f Superintendent 
j NewPolice.Dc- 
( voniHirt, D.Y. 

. . Charylnlis. 

. . Ro\ er. 

. . Serpent. 

. . Edinburgh. 

. • Excellent. 

. • Scorpion. 

. .Tweed. 

! F1i^ toAdmirol 
SirW.lIorgood, 
G C.B. 
..Pelican. 


D .Lye .SovereignYacht. 

{ Superintendent 
Victualling Est. 
Deptlbrd. 


James Thain 
— Thom . . . . 



A Carjauiter. 
S. J. Butclier 


. Ringdove. 
.Canopus. 

. Spaiiow hawk. 
Reh idera. 
Cnii/er. 


ROYAL MAHIKES. 

PKOMOTIONS. 

Captains. 

R. L. TIornbiook, \ice Dodd, dee. 
W. II. Devon, vice Apjdctou, dec. 

FlHSr-LimiENANT. 

T. Holloway, vice Ilornbniok. 

SheoNM)-Ll EUTEN AN r. 

P. Onslow, vice Holloway. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Captains. 

Campbell Canopus. 

First-Lieutenant. 

James Shute San Josef. 


Second-Lieutenants. 


G. W. Irvii# . 
W. G. Mahon 


Canopus, 

Do. 
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ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 25, 1833. 

Royal Rogimcnt of Artillery.— Licut.-Colonel 
Uicliiird Seeker Brough, to be Colonel, viee Rey, 
(IcfiMsml ; C’npt. aiul Brevet-Mujor William 
Diiiiti Nicolls, t«j bo Lient.-Col. vice Brough; 
.Sccond-Capt George Durnford, to be Cupt. vice 
Nu olls; First- Lieut. Ricliard Tomkyns. to bo 
Sreond-Capt. vice Durnford ; Second- Lieut. 
Henry Aylmer, to be First-Lieut. vice Tornkyns. 


WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 29. 


Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guard.s. — Ens. 
:ind Ineut. J.ll. Hudson, to be Lieut. an(f Capt. 
hyp. vice I^ivd J. D. M. Scott, \vho rctues , J. 
11. l’ur\es, (ient. to be Eus. and Lie>U. by p. 
vice Hudaoii. 

9th l''o()t.— Lveut. G Collier, horn the Toth 
Fch)1, to be Lieut, vice Minto, .vpp. Uj 64th Regt. 

10th l oot.— Capt. J. K. J a\iiiee> , from the 69lh 
Foot, to be Capt. vice lion. II. Ho>\ard. who 
retires upon li p. lec. the dilV ; Kns. .1. G. I’.iley, 
to Ik* Lieut, by p. vice Drummond, who letires; 
\V L. Elmslie, Gent, to be Ensign by p. vi^* 
Fiilej. 

IGthFoot,— Lieut. A. Kcnni'dy, from li. p. of 
the THlh Foot, to be Lieut, vice M unday, app. to 


23tl Foot. 

23d Foot.— I.ieut. F. W. Munday, fiom the 
6tli Fool, to be J.ieut. vice Losh, edshieied by 
the sentence of .i Gener.il Coiul M.artial. 

64lh Foot.— Lieut. -T Minto, fiom tlie 9th 
I’oot, to be Lieut, vice F. Gamier, who rctues on 
h. 1). of Royal Stair Corps. 

bSth Foot.-W. t'loss, (lent, to be Ensign, by 
p vice Hoe, wlio retires. 

r 69th Foot.— Capt. E. T.C.oke, from h p. nnat. 
to be C.ipt paying the diff. vice .laimcey, app. 
to llie loth Foot 

T.'itli FcHjt.— Lieut. W. .laeksoii, Irnm Ii. p of 
Roy.il Staff Corps, to be Lieut vice Collier, app. 
to 9(h Foot . 

THth Foot— H. Elis. Hamilton, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Montgomery, luom. : W. D. Baird, 
Gent, to lie Ens. by p. Mce Hamilton. 

9i)lh Foot.— Lieut T. (Ueesoii, to be Capt. 
without p. VICO Howard, deceased; Ensign P. P. 
Gallwcy, to be I/ieut. vice Gleeson ; Ensign J. 
Davis, bom li. p. of 40tli Bogt toV* Ena. vice 
Gallwey. 

91st Foot.— Lieut. W. M'lnioy, to be (.apt by 
p*vice Croftoii, whoreliies, Ena. and Adjiit. 
Archibald Campbell, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
J^'lnroy ; M. Maclaine, Gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice I'miipboll. . , 

9rith Foot.— Lieut W. Edie, to i»e Capt by p. 
vice Kent, who retiies; Ens. 11 P. Wallis, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Edic , J. C. A. Duubar, Gent. 

to be Ens. byip. viec Wallis. 

Memorundiini.— The Commission of Ens. A. 
Levinge, in the 71st Regt. has been alitedated 
to Doc. 29, 1832. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 30. 

Roval Regt. of Artillery .4|tiMt-I,iout. W. 
‘llulstral PouS to bo Sei-ouil Carl. vice 
retired on li. p.; Sccond-bicut. G. C. llawdou 
Levinge, to be First-Lieut. 


WAR-OFFICE, Dkc. 6. 

2d Dragoons.— Capt. J. IJ. Somerv ille, from 
h. p. unat. to be Capt. v ice J. (kipe, w ho exeli. 
rec. the tliff 

8th Light Dragoons.— Lieut, the lion. R. II. 
Browne, from Hath Regt. to be Lieut vice R. 
Peel, who retiies upon li.p. of the Ist Gur. Batt. 

13th Light Diagoona — Major W. Persse, from 
Kith Light Dragoons, to be Lieut -Col. by p. vice 
Paterson, who retires. 

16th Light Diagoons.— (]apl. (k R. Cureton, 
to Ik‘ Major, by p, vice Persse, Lieut. E. B. 
Ben*, to Ik* C'.ipt. by j). vice Cureton ; Lieut. W. 
D Bcdibid, iiom tlic Rov.il Regt. to bo Lieut 
vice BIcmmI, who excli ; Cornet W. ri. A. Elli.s,to 
be Lieut, by p. vi< c Boic. 

Roy.il Hegimeiil. — Lieut T. Blood, from 16lh 
Light Dragkions, to be Lieut, vice Bedford, who 
cxeh ; Elis A A. M'Nicol, to be Adjut. vice 
Bedford, who n's. the Adjul onh. 

4th Foot —Ens F. M. ('anipbell, to be Lieut, 
by p. V ice liiookc, pioin. ; V 1,. Artliur, Gent, to 
Ens. by p. v ice (’ampbell. 

llltli Foot —Assistant S. Ingram, from 1st 
West India Hegt.tobeAssibt.-Suig. vice Gordon, 
ap]>. on the Slaff. 

(>;M Fool —Lieut. .T. Boyion, fiom li. p. of 1st 
G.u. Batt to he Lieut, vice D. Alt, who letires on 
h. p. oi the Koval Stall Corps, nc diff 

72d Foot. — T. F. Sinimonds, (ieiit. to he Ens, 
by J). vice Boss, who reliie.s. 

76tli Fool — Capt B. (il.iidiniT, fioin Isl West 
India Begf to be C.ijit. vice Feiiwii k, who ret. 

Hath Foot — Lieut F Gariiici, from Ii. p. of 
Royal Stiff Coips, to bi* Liciit paying the dilT. 
vice Brown, ajip. to 8th Light Diagootis. 

IMMh Fool — F W oodgato. (iciit. to be Ens. by 
]i. vice Davis, who retires. 

Ist W’e,sl India Bcgt— C.ipt, IJ.Dowuie, from 
h. p. iirial to be Capt vice G.iidiiici.app. to 76th 
Regt , P. P. Ti'otlmaii, Gent to be Eiis. by p. 
vice Diggs, who let , \, Biiicc, Gent, to be 
Assi.sl -Siirg vice Iiigiaiu, app. to iHlli Begt. 

2d West India Bcgt. -l'hn (4. Gun, from h.p. 
ol 52(1 Regt. to he ICiis vice Edgar, pioni. 

U n.illachcd. - Lieut, T Biookc, from 4l h Regt, 
to be Capl. by p. 

llnspilul Staff - Assist -Surg. G. II Gordon, 
M D bom 161 h Begt. to be Assist -.Surg. to the 
Foices, vice O'Reilly, receiving a commutation. 

To he Assist. -Suigeons to the Forces.- A. 
M'Gregor, M.D ; T. Hutton, (ient. ; J. Carnegie, 
Ml). 

Memorandum -The Chiislian names of Ens. 
Pyiier, of the 5tli Begl. are Richard Fiancis. 

Major W. Beckwith, I4tli Light Dragoons, 
h.is letircd upon the unat. rank of Lieut.-Colouel 
of infantry. 


Dkc. 10. 


Memorandum.— T lie half pay of tlie under- 
mentioned Oflicers has l>ccii cancelled from the 
lOtJi instant, inclusive, they liaving nccpptefl 
cominulwl allowances lor their commissions 
Lieut. Francis N isbett, h. p 1 8th Light Drag. ; 
Lieut. Sir (^erurd George Aylmer, Bart. h. p. 
nnat. ; Capt. Christian Bernhard Hanaseli 
Friedrich Von Wenckstern, h. p. 2d Line Butt. 
King’s German Legion ; Ens Boberl Clark, hp, 
15lliFoot; Lieut James Wallis h. p, 7th 
Foot; Ensign John Sage, h. p. 53d Foot. 
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Dec. 13. 

3d Rpgt. Dragoon Guards.— Cornet J. Shelley, 
from h. p. 22d Diagoons, to be Cornet, 
Mitliout p. 

12tli Light Dragoons —Cornet J. Philips, to 
lie Lient. by p. vicp O’Calldghan, who retires; 
W. H. TottonlKvm, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Philips. 

4th Foot — Ens. H. Zouch.to be Lieut, without 
p. vice Lardy, dec. ; J. Snodgrass, Gent, to be 
En.s uitluMit p. vice Zoucli. 

lOHi Foot.— Ens. F. W. Hill, to bo Lieut, bj n, 
vice Broom, wlio retires; Gent. Cadet R. L. 
Thomas, from Royal Military College, to be Ens. 
by p, vice Hill. 

loth Foot.— Ens. R. A. Uonblon, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Cronyu, who retires; 3. A. Ashurst, 
Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Iloublun. 

27 th Foot.— Ens. H. D. CholmSlcy, to be 
Lieut, by p, vice Elliott, prom. ; F. King, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. >ice (Miolmeley. 

3lBt Foot.—^ns. F. B.vtino, from h. p. Ut 
Foot, to be Ens. vice Edward Sheffield Cassau, 
who exch. 

50th Foot— Statf-ABsi8t.-Surg. G. M'tjregor, 
to be Assist.-Surg. 

59th Foot.— Lieut. E. E. Nicolls, from the 
2d West India Regt. to be Lieut, ^icc S. Grajs- 
ton, who retires upon li. p. 32d Foot. 

fiSth Lieut. J. M'Gill Strachau, to be Cant, 
by p. vice Kinlock, who lelires ; Elis. G. "VV. 
Deijjs, to be Lieut by p. vice Strachun; IL A. 
K. Proctor, Gent, to Ik* Ens. by p. vice DeuyH. 

75 th Foot. — Gent. Cadet C. E. P. Gordon, 
from the Royal Mihtary College, to be Ens. 
without jp. 

84th Foot — M. Cassan, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice' Baldwin, who retires 
8.Hb Foot.— Brevet Lient -C.0I. lion. tJ. I,. D. 
Darner, ftom li. p. nuat. to be Major, via* L. A. 
Dining, who exch. 

95tJi Foot.— Ens. R. .Steele, from h. p. 27th 
Hegt. to be Ens. witliout]i vice Scott, dec. 

1st West India Hegt — W, C. Finder, Gent, to 
Ik* Ens. by p. vice Demay, wlio retires. 

2d West India Regt. — Lieut A. P. Kenyon, 
from tlie (Vylon Regt to be Lieut, vice TJicolls, 
})]>]) 1u .5Gth4i'oot. 

Ceylon Kegl.— Lieut, W. IT. Lawper, from 
li ji. .'l*Jd Foot, to bo Lieut, vice Kenyon, upp. to 
2d W est India Regt. 

Unattaclied,— Lieut. W. Elliott, from the 27tU 
FiMit, to be C.^pt. by p. 

Memoranda. — Capt. F. Austin, h. p. unat, 
1ms been ulluweil to retire from the serviee, by 
the sale of an unattnehed comnnsMon, he liemg 
about to proceed to the colonies as a settler. 

The d.-ite of Lient. (\ B. Roehe’s commission 
in the 45111 Foot, has been altered to 2Ut June, 
1832. 

The appointment of Staff-Assist.-Surg. G. 
’ M'tlregor, to lie Assist.-Surg. in tlie lOth Foot, 
lias been cancelled, 


[lAN. 


Dec. 81. 

Royal Regt. of Horse Guards.— Lieut. Alex. 
Geo. Fullerton, to be Capt. by p. vice (i. S. Hill, 

a to 28th Foot; Cornet George Holland, 
rs, to be Lieut, by p. vice Fullerton. 

Ist Dragoon Guards.— Cornet Hastings David 
Sands, to be Lieut, by p. vice ToJ, who retires; 
Benjamin O’Ncalo Viscount Amiens, to be 
Cornet, by p. vice Sands. 

4th Dragoon Guards.— Lient. Clement Roliert 
Archer, to bo Adjut. vice Mayow, who resigns 
the Adjut. only. 

9lli Light Dragoons.— Lieut. James Clerk, 
from 83d Foot, to be Lieut, vice Coghlaii«who 
exch. 

3d Foot.— Ens. Richard Nicholson Mngratli, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Eustace, who retires; 
Alex. John Cameron, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Magrath. 

4th Foot.— George Kennedy, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Elton, who retires. 

l6th Foot.— Ensign William Robert Lyon 
Bennett, to lie Lient. by p. viec Kennedy, wlio 
retires; Ilc'nry Anthony Molony, Gent, to be 
Ens by J). vice Bennett. 

28th F(X)t.— Cajit. George Stiivcly Hill, from 
the Royal Horse Guards, to be Capt. vice Car- 
ruthers, who retires. 

34th Foot.— Lieut. Crofton Tliomas V.mdclenr, 
tolK'C.ipt hyp vice Bayl), wlio reliieb ; Ens. 
Philip Humond, to be Lieut, by p, vice Vundc- 
l"nr; Henry John Hutton, (ient. to be Eiis. by 
p. vice Ilamond 

58th Foot.— (JeiieMl Frederick. Maitland, from 
the Ceylon Regt. to be Colonel, vice Lieut.- 
General Sir Kenneth Douglas, dee. 

6t?th Foot.— Ens. Chailes Edward Michel, to 
be Lieut, without p. \ieo Carr, dec.; Cornet 
Lambert Molony, from h. p. 5th Diag. GuanN, 
to be Enis. vice Micliel. 

83d Foot.— Lieut. Roger Coghhin, from 9th 
Light Drag, to be Lieut, vice Clerk, who e\eh. 

89tU F(K)t. — Ct-ipt. Walter Pearse, to be Majoi, 
by p. vice Darner, who retires ; Lieut. M uiidj^ 
Pole, to be Capt. bv p. vice Pearse ; Kiis. RoheiiP 
James Falconer Miles, to lie Lieut, by p. vn-e 
Polo; Pennington Grant Need, Gent, to be Ens, 
by n. VICO Miles 

llospitul Staff.— To be Assistant-Surgeons to 
the Forces; — Wm. Hogg Audeison, M.D„ vice 
M'Lean, app to the 64th Foot; Gideon DoL 
mage, Gent, vice Canuan, upp. to the 70th Foot; 
Assist.-Surg. David J.ister, from 46th Foot, vice 
('urnegle, whose appointment has not taken 
plaec. 

Commissariat.— AssisL-Com.-General Daniel 
Kearney, to be Deputy Com -GciuthI ; Deputy 
AsbUt.-Com.-Gencral Henry Bowers, to bo 
As8iht.-Com.-Genpral. 

Memorandum— The half-pay of Deputy As- 
aist.-Coin.-General Samuel Tubhy, has been 
cancelled from 8th Oct. Inst inclusive, he having 
ureepted a commuted allowance for his* com- 
mission. 

West Kent Militia.— Arthur Fofilks, (and not 
William Arthur Foulkes, us insert^ in the 
GazetteLOf the 17tli iust,,) Gent., to be EoBigu, 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


nmras. 

Nov. 20, at Leitli, tlu* Laily of Lieut Brewer, 
Eoyal Artillery, of a (luugiitor. 

Nov. at Sydling House, Dorset, Lady 
Bluckauod, of a bou. 

At (.ileiieorse Cottage, Iho Lady of Lieut, J, 
A. Do BHliuhiird, 92(1 Highlauderh, of a son. 

No\. 25, at Colyton Cottage, near Axmiiistcr, 
tlie Lady of Lieut. George Eyie Powell. R.N. of 
a (l.iughtt‘r. 

Nov. 28, the Lady of Lieut. Frederick 12. 
Sled, li p. iHth Itoyul Irish Regiment, of a 
il.uigliler. 

N o\ . 30. in Bath, the Lady of Capt. Lysagiit, 
11. N. of a .sou. 

I tee 1 . at 1 laslar Barracks, (josport, the Lady 
of Majoi Jones, 12lh Kcgl. of a dauglitcr. 

Dec. 5, at Soiithsea, the Lady of Lieut. C. 
Hill R.N of a daughter. 

At Ajr. tlie J,ady of Major Falls, 93d Iligh- 
liiiulois, ol j. (laughtei. 

At Naas, the Lady of Lieut. -Colonel George 
Dc.uir I’ltt, 80lh Kcgl of a sou. 

AtTniio, the laidy of Capt. R. Deronshuc, 
K.N. of a d.uightei, 

Dec. 1.5, .it Weymouth, the I.ady of Capt. II. 
Fit/ioy, (iicaadier Guards, of a d.uightcr. 

Dec. 21, at Biightou, the Ijtuly of Lieut.-Cul. 
I'Vii.irb Loltus, Giciiadicr Guards, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 4, at Rondebosi-h, ne,u Cape Town, by 
llie llci. G Houdi, M A, Senior C'olotiial 
(Miajdain, laeut. .1. H Smith. l52d Reginieiit, 
II. E 1 Company’s scimcc, to Julia Auue.eldest 
(laughter ot Major C C Micliell, II. .M .Sur 
^^ol Geneial, .ind (hMl Engineer to the colony 
ot the Cape ol (iood Hope 

Oct. 23. at Hehma. Coramandei F. Harding, 
R N to D.iMdore Eleanoi, second daughtei of 
the Hon. Brig.-Gciieral Dallas, Governor oi that 
Island. 

Nov. 20, at Jordatiston, Perthshire, Lieut J. 
(i 11. Holmes, 82d Regt. to liluabeth, cldeot 
(l.iugliter ol Cajit. Knight, R N. 

Nov. 25, at All Soul’s Chiiridi, Luiigham- 
Pl.iec, London, C.iirt. Beritiiick Hairy Cimi- 
berlaiid, %tli Regt. to Margaret W* Tiyon, 
youngest daughter of the late ueneral Fanning. 

Nov 2(), at New Ross, Liciil. John Edward 
R.tiiiCy, 9]bt R(;gt. to EliKa, ehh'st daughter of 
M.ijoi Rivers, late ot the same corps. 

Nov. 28, at Cthitteiiliani, C’upt. K. F. 11. Cary, 
of rtie Ist (or Royal) Regt. eldest son of t'olonel 
Cary, of the Royal Artillery, to Caroline, cldubt 
daughU'r of John Aeluiiuty, Esq. Fancy Hull, 
Ctheltenliam, 

At South StoDtfliam, E. F. Ilcaalop, Esq. 
PurbOT, R.N. to Eliza Pollard, daughter of the 
late Mrs. Parkyns, by her former marriage* with 
James A. Pollard, E.sq. 

Dec. 9, at Hove IRiurch. Lieut. L. Bulkeloy, 
40th Regt. to Caroline Stirling, eldest daughter 
of Roliert Cuuynghamc, Esq. and graud-daughtcr 
of the lute Sir W. Cunynghame, Bart, of Miln- 
craig. 

Dec. 10. at Devonport, Lieut, (toorge Henry 
Gdriden, R.N. tp Elua, only daughter of Capt. 
Burgess, late 83d Regt. 

Doc. 14, at Leamington, Capt. Hamilton, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, to Catlieriue Emily, 
second daughter o^ W, Wynne, Es^. ot Dublin. 


At Tralee, Ensign Patrick Day Stokes, 65th 
Regt. to Julia, youngest daughter of the late 
Col. Haldane, of the Royal Eiiginoers. 

At Dublin, Capt, Alexander Campbell, 3Sth 
Regt. to Baibara Eliza, relict of the laie Capt, 
John P. Perry. 

DEATHS. 

LIEUT.-a&NKBAL. 

Nov. 22, Sir Kenneth Douglas, Col 58tli 
Regt. I,()ndoi* A Memoir of Service will bo 
gi\ eii next mouth. 

COl.ONEIi. 

Nov. 20, Key, R. A., London. 

LIEUT.-COl.ONEI.. 

June 3, Mitchell, 3tl Foot, Berhampoi'e. 
major. 

Nov. 16,1832, Buigw'edel, 3(1 llissars erm. 
Leg. 

1832, John Phillips, late 7th Royal Vet, Bntt. 

CAPTAINS. 

July 8, M'Leod, late 2d Royal V(‘t. Butt. 

Aug. 27, Josh. Turner, late iOlh do,, Fisherton 
Aiigei, S:ili-.buvy. 

Sept. 8, Keogh, Ist W. I. Regt., Dominica. 

I.IEUri NANTH. 

July 27, Williams, h p. 89tli Foot. 

Aug 29, P.iliner, late 7th Royal Vet. Bait., 
(’iielsea 

Morviu, li. p. 7th Foot. 

Aug. Hi, Still's, h. 11 . (Kith Foot. 

Del. 7> Hamilton, 4i.p. Cors. Reg., Kdinburgli, 

Nov , Allen, h.i>. 1st Line Geim L^„Spring- 
Geld. 

Nov., I3arr, 69th Foot, Devonport. 

F.NSION. 

Aug. 31, Hunter, 2d W. 1. Regt, on iiassagi' 
fium llouduras. 

ADJU1 ANT. 

Aug. 8, Delius, h.p.7th Line (ienn. Leg , Bruns- 
hauseu. • 

COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMErTl'. 

Aug 8, Appleton, Deputy Ass.-Com.-tieneral, 
h. p , Genoa. 

Sept. 8, Edwards, Deputy -Comm. -General, 
Jamaica. 

Oct. 20, Simpson, Dcputy-A8b.-Com.-Gcueral, 
Zaute. 

MICDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Nov. 19, 1832, Henrtley, Apoth , h. p. 

Sept. 13, Brown, Dep.-J*urv., h.p. 

Oct., Wells, Surgeon, h. x). 23d Dragoons, 
Feiiritli. 

Nov. 2, Shapter, Insp.-Gen. of Hosp., Bath. 
Nov, 21, Walto, Burg. M. D., h. p. 93d Foot, 
Woodford Wells, 

CBAFLAIN’s nXPARTMXNT, 

Nov, 3| Niven* Chaplain, h, p. 78th Foot* 
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At Calais, Mnjor-Generul Edward Stack, A 
memoir of service in our next. 

Nov. 11, at St. Servaint, iu France, Commander 

J. (Irnut, tt N ajiod 01. 

Nov. SO, at Pitcairn, Scotland, Capt. B. Cath- 
cart, tt.N. (1808.) 

At Colchester, Capt. G. C adman, E,N. (ISIO) 
UKedSe. 

Now 23, at Caiisbrook, Lieut. Pulcher, ll.N. 
ajfcd 49. 

Nov. 25, at Solenre, in Switzerland, ('oloiicl 
ILimpsou Prevost Thomas, late Boyal Waggon 
Train. “ 

Nov. 26,RtOttery, Commander S. Jeffery, R.N. 
(1807) aged 63. 

Dec. 3. in I.,ondon, of scarlet fever, in llie 47th 
year of bis age. Lord Viscount F,xmouth, Captain. 

K. N., and one of his Majesty’s Naval Aides>de- 
Camp, His Lordship is succeeded in his title 
and eshiies by his eldest sou, the jlon. Edward 
Pellew, now in his 23d year, in the civil service 
of the Hon. East India Company, on the Bengal 
cstnhlishxncnt. 

Dec. 6, Commander J. I,ys (1810 ) 

Dec. 7. at Devoni>ort, Capt. I^cacli, 98th Regt. 
Dec. 9, at Exeter, Capt Dadd, R.M. aged 43. 
At Edinburgh, Liout.-Gcnernl Walter Ker. 

At Cassino, co. Longford, Ensign J. W. Scott, 
86tli Kegt. 


At Castlebar, Lieut. Joseph Berridge, 30tli 
Regt. 

At Drumcal, Ireland, Capt. M'Clintoek, 74th 
Regt. 

Dec. 12, at Devonport, Commander Mason, 
R.N, aged 73. 

At Guernsey, in the 82d year of his age, Roller t 
Walters, Esii. Deputy Inspector-General of 
Military lluspitals. 

Latch, in the vicinity of Bath, John Whlte- 
loeke, Esq., formerly a General Oflicer in the 
British Army, Lient.-Govomor of Portsmouth 
Garrison, and the Commander of the land forces 
in the exiiedition to Rio Plate, in 1807. 

Of typnus fever, to the inexpressible grief of 
Ills athicted family, Lieutenant-Colonel Hurt, 
Inspecting Field OHicer Dublin District, age<l 
68 . 

At Emswoith, Cant (ieorge Aldliam, R.N, 
tlie senior (’aptaiii oflH05. 

At Bin Rock.Cardy, Forfar.Capt. Skene, C.B. 
R.l!i(18l3) 

Drowned, by the loss of the Lord BluMiey 
steam-par ket. Lieut. Clms. Stewart, R.N.‘ lier 
Commander ( 1798. ) 

On Ixiurd TI.M.S. Itainbnw, on his passage to 
England, having heeu imalided from H..M.S. 
Britannia, T. Appleton, R.M. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
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NATAL OFFICEKS’ WIDOWS. 

** Nam et uxorem dueere at non ducerei malum est. 

The recent ominous threats of the ** Perfectionists/* on the subject of 
widows’ pensions, have roused our vigilance, as they are marked by 
tlic callous and cold-blooded economy of sciolists, who cannot approach 
even an intended good but by an evil path, and who wish to squander 
millions upon West India Blacks, by the practice of parsimony and 
fraud at home. And we arc somewhat — thqpgh, we trust, needlessly 
— alarmed, because we well know that poor Bull, though naturally of a 
just and generous disposition,* is not inimical to being misled by artful 
liypocrites, crazy politicians, and aspiring demagogues, who assume the 
garb of patriotism, in order to force a change of affairs apparently 
advantageous, but really advantageous to nobody but themselves : — 

We think them overproud 

And underhonest,— in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment.” 

It is well known, even to the “ Perfectionists,'’ that the officers of his 
Majesty’s service, in return for a life expressly devoted to the public, 
have barely, from that public, a provision suitable to their rank ; and the 
general sense of the nation will admit that, when a man has served his 
country for forty years, he is fully entitled to much more than he re- 
ceives— ;/br all men cannot honestly get Indian contract- fortunes^ and 
become senators. Yet, under the impulse of honour and distinction, and a 
reliance on the faith of their country, men have wasted the ardour of 
their youth in promoting her interests, braving alike the tainted air of 
inhospitable climes and the fury of contending elements, and cementing 
lier glories with their blood ; and the officer who fell in defence of her 
riglits was consoled and nerved in the hour of danger by the happy 
reflection that his widow was consigned to the care of a grateful people. 
With this understanding* the privations and anxieties of a life of rank 
without means — a state which excited the pity of a gauger’s daugh- 
ter — were cheerfully borne; and Great Britain cannot boast of a 
(collectively) more devoted set of sons than her officers of the United 
Service. 

* Bqt this is not all. A breach of faith with the funds is broached, 
without the broacher being hooted; and those may be ruined who, 
amidst toil and peril, gathered a pittance from the spoils of war, and, 
having the |irudence to save iL intrusted it into the hands of the nation, 
under the guarantee of her honour and faith, as a loan in the day of her 
necessity. Can even the paltry economist himself deny, that he who 
borrows from his neighbour in the moment of danger, and endeavours 
to break his pledged faith on returning prosperity — can even he deny 
that such a fellow is a wretch, as Seneca indi^ntly expressed it, 
worthy to be torn with his own teeth Could such an idea have 
emanated from any mind but that darkened and contracted by a conta- 
minated heart? Yet this unscrupulous innovator has been listened to 
by men of Tsuk and station, who perhaps^ selfishly imagine that the 
U. S. JouBjf. No. 63. Fjsb. 1834. ’ t. 
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spoliation of one class of fellow-countrymen would preserve them from 
the revolutionary movements * ! 

Absurd ideS ! The same might which becomes a right upon any one 
source of income, confers it also upon all others ; and, at the very least, 
should ever an imperious effort be deemed necessary to extinguish any 
portion of that debt, justice demands that the whole population, without 
the slightest distinction, and property of every denomination, should 
bear their proportional sacrifice. 

The national debt is a handy bugbear for the disaffected, as well as for 
thousands who never paid a penny to the taxes ; and it is certainly a 
startling object, since the sinking fund is virtually abolished ; but, in the 
“ unexampled misery*’ to which we are told it has reduced us, the whole 
population has advanced* in luxury. Few could have contemplated a 
war which lasted, with hardly any inteynission, from 1793 to 1815, 
which embraced every corner of the world, and was waged on all sides 
to an extent and with an energy never before witnessed. To enable us 
to make those gigantic efforts in the field, gigantic efforts of finance 
were necessary. Accordingly, a long succession of loans, with a con- 
comitant increase of taxation, became unavoidable, and indeed inevi- 
table ; for though the ministry of the day made every effort to mitigate 
or evade taxation, it was solely by such efforts that not only the pro- 
perty, but the independence of this country, was preserved from the 
terrific despotism which overwhelmed the rest of Europe. The honour 
of the nation secured the confidence of the people, and led to a debt 
such as no other power could have incurred to save it from destruction ; 
and yet, under this pressure, our foreign trade, our internal manufac- 
tures, the comforts of an increasing population, and the general pros- 
perity of the realm, all advanced in greater proportions than they had 
been known to do in the most prosperous days of peace. Involved in 
a tremendous war, with all the navies of Europe to contend against, our 
fleet invested every coast, and carried the commerce of Britain, at the 
mouth of the cannon, to a degree never contemplated by the most 
sagacious statesman, nor imagined by the most sanguine calculator. 
But the thunder of those ships had hardly ceased to command the 
channels of wealth, when in marched liberalism and reciprocity to block 
them up, as if it were untrue that our resources mainly depend upon the 
activity and advantages of our maritime exertions. With the loss of 
our colonies and Commerce, which is in rapid progress, there will be a 
fearful diminution of revenue and power ; and the nation must descend 
from its lofty pinnacle of glory into the vale of humiliation, even though 
the Badicals of St. Stephen's spout upon free trade, economy, and reci- 
procal advantages, till the crack o'doom. 

Much of the antici{)ated misery will originate in broken faith, and the 
impolicy of Great Britain in not fearlessly cherishing those sources of 
wealth, and authority, which are so closely interwoven with her future 
safety. Useless prodigality and corrupt disbursemei^s should be pre- 
vented and puuisW ; but it were better even to suuer these than, in 
cruel parsimony, forget the means by which her independence and 

• “ I have known many of these pretended champions for liberty in my time,*’ 
said the worthy old Dr. Pnmrose, "yet 1 do not rememher one that was not, in his 
heart and in ws family, a tyrant.*’ How forcibly Qoldtiinith could have confirmed his 
position had he lived at the praseiit hour f 
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wosperity were gained and maintained. Unjust retrenchment can never 
be an eventual gain, because it will excite indignation and^distrust where 
only existed confidence and devotion ; and the rancorous measures of 
• levellers can only engender an atrophy of moral worth. While the 
wolf is at the door, soldiers and sailors are the favourites of the noisy 
public, and regulations and promises are showered upon them in abun- 
dance ; but the tide of popularity, which sets in their favour in times of 
trouble, turns in those of safety, and flows directly against them ; and 
respectful applications, instead of exciting solicitude and attention, too 
often merely arouse the frowns of official insolence. After the valour 
and devotion shown by our victorious fleets in war, no sooner does a 
peace arrive than, blinded by the films of political error, the naval force 
is precipitately, and often harshly, disbanded, and the officers dis- 
missed to the obscurity of honourable poverty,*’ in which they neces- 
sarily spend their all in supporting their families ; but are consoled under 
the mutations of professional life, in the unshaken belief of their widows 
receiving a pittance after their death. As for the seamen on these 
occasions, — a branch of her population which, of all others, it behoves 
Britain to encourage and protect, — ^they are turned adrift to seek employ- 
ment in the four quarters of the globe : yet these are the men whom 
the Admiralty thus addressed in lel4 : — 

“ The patience, perseverance, and discipline, the skill, courage, and devo- 
tion, with which the seamen and marines liave upheld the best interests 
and achieved the noblest triumphs of their country, entitle them to the gra- 
titude, not only of their native land, which they have preserved inviolate, 
but of the other nations of Europe, of whose ultimate deliverance their sutJ- 
ccsses maintained the hope and accelerated the accomplishment."’ 

A meddling orator, who has growm into notoriety by blustering pre- 
sumption, and who is an anti-Malthusian to boot, thinks marriage a 
very imprudent act in an officer.” Some of the latter may have found 
it so, — a point on which we agree with Poor Eobin : — 

And who with such a kind of wife is sped 

Had better have one made of gingerbread.” 

But why should not they enjoy as much privilege in the deed, as an Indian 
contractor who made up Ijis mind to be lucky? Dr. Johnson — onco 
considered as no relaxed moralist — on a similar occasion congratulated 
a young man on the spirit with which he encountered the evils of life ; 
but our present Mentors seem to proscribe wedded bliss to every inter- 
nvidiate station betwixt the polyplusian and the pauper, — ^thus giving 
countenance to those who exaggerate the evils of all social institutions, 
till they would persuade the world, that the most unwearied and laudable 
exertions cannot entitle a man in the middle rank to the rights and pri- 
vileges of a husband and a father. If marriage be an immoral act in 
those who have not fortunes to settle on their children, what becomes of 
the younger sons even of the great and the wealthy ? How far the true 
principles of pcflitical economy can be in opposition to the laws of 
nature and the revealed will of God, we presume not to judge ; but 
what would be the fate of this country were it robbed of that middle 
class, whose conduct alone can support the upper and control the lower 
orders? Besides, are tlie best feelings of the head and heart to be set 
at naught? Let us not wish to convert British officers, bound to 
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their homes by ali the precious ties of domestic life, into a band of 
Mamelukes. , 

But however imprudent the act of an ojfficer’s entering into the holy 
state of wedlock may be in the eyes of rich economists, they can have 
no right whatever to interfere in its consequences, inasmuch as the 
naval widows are supported from funds which are part and parcel of 
the property of the navy, and to which every officer feels even more 
right than he does to his personal pay. The very word pension is mis- 
placed, from its having been so generally explained to be an allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent and, though no Radicals, we 
have an antipathy to it little short of our great lexicographer’s, before 
he was pensioned himself ; for we cannot forget how industriously the 
whole pension-list” ha8*been branded as an infamous jumble of incon- 
sistencies, in the bitterly witty attack of Curran : “ It teacheth that sloth 
and vice may eat that bread which virtue and honesty may starve for 
after they have earned it : it teaches the idle and dissolute to look up 
for that support which they are too proud to stoop and earn ; it directs 
the minds of men to an active reliance upon the ruling power of the 
state, who feeds the ravens of the royal aviary that cry continually for 
food : it teatihes them to imitate those saints on the pension-list that 
are like the lilies of the field — they1;oil not, neither do they spin, and 
are yet arrayed like Solomon in his glory.” Now, though this is 
more lively than true, it has obtained widely as a just description, and 
tended to pervert the little sense that many of the mob-led senators pos- 
sess. But we unhesitatingly deny that it has the most remote analogy 
to naval or military pensions, which consist in an annual sum paid for 
considerations already past. Surely the reward for eminent services 
might be termed remuneration ; and those who of right receive annual 
sums, annuitants. Even in the form of affidavit required from widows, 
their pensions are very offensively, because improperly, denominated a 
chanty^ although the stock from which they are drawn has accumulated 
in the deductions made from every officer’s pay. This, during a long 
war, and the consequently great number of officers employed, advanced 
so prosperously that a compassionate fund has been raised from its surplus, 
for the benefit of orphans. And this is what the harpies of Demus are 
to cry havoc upon ; and distress is to be levied on women whose misfor- 
tunes and privatiops have obviously arisen from those causes that have 
tended to our pre-eminence, — many of whom are neither fitted nor in- 
tended to make strong exertions in extreme calamity. Scathed feelings 
and blighted prospects will but little benefit the public service, and that 
saving cannot be righteous which is wrung from broken hearts by 
broken faith, and the sacrifice of the best feelings. Nor think, ye rulers 
of the land, that, in listening to noisy word-mongers and tjurrendcring 
your better judgments to clamour, ye Vill pass the storm in safety : 
that moment which tampers with widows' pensions, or any funded pro- 
perty, only precurses that which will see a revolutionary tribunal held 
in the Admiralty, the War-Office, or wherever the destroyers choose. 
This is no chant du corbeau. 

The administration of the widows’ pensions has, of late years, been the 
theme^ deserved eulogy from the regularity of its details, though the 
indimW stipends are smaller than what heretofore might sometimes 
be gaim by petition. We have now lying before us, an official manu- 
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script account of the pensioners borne on the ordinary estimate of the 
Navy for the year 1743, from which we will extract a dozen cases in 
illustration. On this list we observe Admiral John Hagar, who was a 
Captain of 1707, in the receipt of an annuity of 319/. 7tf. 6d., which he 
had received from the 11th of July, 1739, in consideration of his long 
and faithful services and of his infirmities, which rendered him incapable 
of further duty. Josiah Burchett, the celebrated Secretary to the Admiralty 
and naval historian, also appears with 800/. a year; and one John Dossie, 
a chaplain, has 40/. per annum, in consideration of his having lost 
the use of his limbs, sights speech, and memory^ on board of one of 
his Majesty’s ships.*’ 


Pensions. 

Date of the Order. 

Amount. 

1. Kebecca Dove, in consideration of the long and 
faithful services of Francis 1)ove, Esq., late 



Commissioner of his Majesty’s Navy at Ply- 


». d. 

mouth 

2. Euphemia Norris, in consideration of her being 
the widow of Matthew Norris, Esq., late Com- 

4th Jan. 1727 

300 0 0 

missiouer of his Majesty’s Navy at Plymouth. 

3. Jane Littleton, in consideration of her very un- 
happy circumstances, and the long and faithful 
service of her husband, James Littleton, Esq., 
formerly Vice-Admiral of the Blue and Com- 

5th Feb. 1738 

300 0 0 

missiouer of the Navy at Chatham 

4. Dame Margaret Walker and Margaretta her 
daughter, m consideration of their being the 
widow and daughter of Sir Hovenden Walker, 
formerly a Rear-Admiral, and of their deplor- 

8th May, 1740 

1 

250 0 0 

able condition, being left in the utmost distress, 
the former 60/. and the latter 40/. per annum. . 

5. Bennet, Judith, Elizabeth, Mary, Grace, and 
Sarah Soanc.4, in consideration of their dis- 
tressed circumstances, being the widow and 
daughters of Capt. Joseph Soanes, who served 
many years as a Captain in the Navy, and died 
Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, leaving 

6th Jan. 1729) 
4th Aug. 1731/ 

1 100 0 0 

them not wherewithal to subsist 

6. Lady Catherine Beauclerk, in consideration of 
her unhappy circumstances, being the widow of 
Lord A ubrey Beauclerk, w ho was slain on the 
20th February, 1740, in the Prince Frederick, 
then battering the castle of Boca Chica, and 
• whose untimely death prevented his making 
that provision for his family which his promis- 

20tii Mar. 1737 

I 

• 

150 0 0 

ing great qualities might have entitled him to . 

/. Dinah Johnson, in consideration of the loss of 
her father, Captain John Johnson, who was 
drowned in the Stirling Castle, in the great 

4th Aug. 1^42 

200 0 0 

storm, §n the 27th November, 1703 

8. Elizabeth Trevor, in consideration of her dis- 
tressed circumstances, being the widow of 
Teu'dor Trevor, Esq., who had served well in 
his several stations in the Royal Navy, and died 

4th Jan. 1727 

25 0 0 

Lieut .-Governor of Greenwich Hospital 

9. Sir John Shadwell, for the use of Elithcria Carter, 

, the daughter of Capt Carter, who was drowned 

5th Aug. 1742 

100 0 0 

in the great storm on the 27th Nov. 1703, . . 
10. Ursula Dent, in consideration of her low cir- 
cumstances, being the widow of Captain Digby 
Dent, l&te Comman4er-in- Chief of his Majesty’s i 

4th Jan. 1727 

33 6 8 
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Pensions. 


ships at JaTKaicj, and not having wherewithal 
to support herself and children 

11. Elizabeth Goodall, in consideration of her dis- 

tressed circumstances, being the widow of 
Captain John Goodall, who died in his Majesty's 
ship the Feversham, near the island of Jamaica, 
leaving her with five children, and the daughter 
of a flag-officer, who had performed very con- 
siderable service to the Grown 

12. John Wilson, in trust for the Lady Myddletou, 

in consideration of the extreme poverty of her 
late husband, Sir Hugh Myddleton, and her 
own necessitous condition, being for the suj)- 
poit of herself and child 


DateofilM Order. 

Amount. 


i) s. d. 

20th Mar. 1737 

100 0 0 

3d Mar. 1729 

80 0 0 

16th Apr. 172S 

60 0 0 


Having given these extracts from the official list, we will add a few 
words on each, in order that the nature of their claims may be weighed, 
and compared with the pensions awarded, 

1. Rebecca Dove , — The relationship of this lady to Commissioner 
Dove is not mentioned ; but from the amount of the pension she must 
liave been his widow, and at the date of the document before us had 
been upon it sixteen years. Francis Dove commanded the Pearl frigate 
in 1693, and was advanced to a ship of the line before the peace of 
Ryswic. He was afterwards Captain of the Carlisle, which ship was 
unfortunately blown up opposite Walmer Castle on the 19tU Sept. 1700, 
when all on board perished ; but Captain Dove himself escaped the 
disaster, from being on sliore at llie time, llis next ship wfis the 
Nassau, of 70 guns, in which he accompanied Sir Cloudesley Shovel to 
Vigo ; and he served under Sir George Rooke in the attack on Gibraltar 
and the engagement with the French fleet off Malaga ; in which last he 
was compelled to quit the line, as were several other brave officers, 
merely for want of shot to continue the action. This apparent breacli 
of duty was inquired into by a court-martial ; and his honourable ac- 
quittal proved the blame to be upon tliose “ liiglier powers ” wlio ought 
to have guarded against inefficiency in equipmenU Captain Dove 
remained some time on the Mediterranean station ; became Resident 
Commissioner of the Navy at Plymouth, in 1716; and died in that 
office on the 12th oPFebruary, 1726. 

2. Euphemia Norris , — This was the widow of Capt. Matthew Norris, 
of whose services wo find but very slight mention. He was appojntefl 
Captain of the Lowestofle frigate in the spring of 1724; but nothing 
particular is recorded of her movements, nor is there any trace of him, 
till November, 1737, when he became the Resident Commissioner at 
Plymouth. He must have held this situation but a few weeks, though 
some of 01 ^ writers give him a year, for the widow’s order is dated in 
the first week of February, 1738. Mrs. Norris was therefore lucky in 
the amount and promptitude of her pension. 

3. Jane Littleton, — It is difficult now to surmise why this lady’s 
pension was so long deferred, and why it should have been lower in 
Amount than the last ; for her husband, besides having gained the rank 
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of Vice-Admiral, has left a character unexcelled by that of any of his 
meritorious contemporaries, In 1692 he commanded the Swift Prize, of 
24 guns, from whence he was successively removed intd the Portland 
* and Bonadventure, and served on various stations with great credit. 
In 169S he sailed to the East Indies, where Commodore Warren’s 
death left him in command of that station, when his spirit and activity 
suppressed a very formidable band of pirates, who had long infested 
those seas. He afterwards commanded the Medway, of 50 guns, in 
the Channel ; and besides capturing a French frigate and four privateers, 
was in company with the Chatham and Worcester, each also fifties, 
when, in August, 1702, they fell in with, engaged, and captured two 
heavy French line-of-battle ships, called the Jason and the Auguste. 
We next find him commanding a battalion seamen at the siege of 
Alicant ; and afterwards hoisting a broad pendant as Commodore of the 
West India station, for which his abilities and experience particularly 
qualified him. Here his foresight and admirable precautionary mea- 
sures to discover the movements of the enemy, and attack the squadron 
of M. Hu Casse, and the galleons under its convoy, while at the same 
time he assigned a proper escort for the homeward-bound trade, must 
excite the approbation of all tacticians; though, from treacherous intel- 
ligence, they failed in the grand abject. After resigning the command 
to Sir Hovenden Walker, he became Commissioner at Chatham ; and 
such was the high opinion entertained of his merits, that he continued, 
from 1714 till his deatli in 1722, in that office, notwithstanding his 
promotion to a flag on the 1st of February, 1716. This was a circum- 
stance not only then unprecedented, but also a precedent which has 
never been since followed. 

4. Dame Margaret JValker^ and Margaretta her daughter , — Four 
years seem to have elapsed from her husband’s death before the widow 
of the persecuted Sir Hovenden Walker obtained her pittance ; and the 
40/. to her daughter was two years later in date. Tliat skilful and 
spirited seaman commanded the Vulture fire-ship in 1692, and was 
afterwards promoted to the Sapphire, one of the old two-and-lhirties. 
In 1695 he became Captain of the Foresight, a 50-gun ship on the 
Irish station, wliere he rendered considerable service by the capture of 
some stout privateers vvhfch had long infested these coasts. On the 
30th of April, 1696, being in company with the Sbeerness, of 32 guns, 
arfd a convoy of merchant vessels, they fell in with two French men-of- 
war, one mounting 70, the other 60 guns ; a sharp engagement ensued, 
m which the two English ships behaved so gallantly, that the convoy 
was saved, and the enemy compelled to sheer off. After this exploit, 
Capt. Hovenden served on various stations; and in 1703 was detached 
by Sir George Rooke froijp the Mediterranean, in command of a 
squadron of six sail of third-rate men-of-war, and twenty transports with 
four regiments, for the Leeward Islands. At Antigua he w|b joined by 
a reinforcement of troops under Colonel Codrington ; ana, notwith- 
standing the squadron had been dispatched miserably deficient of pro- 
visions and necessaries, and the soldiers were in want of powder, flints, 
and stores of almost every description, they made a descent pn the 
island of Guadaloupe. Though there were some unlucky circumstances 
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attending this expedition, arising principally from the mismanagement 
of the ministjy, the soldiers and sailors, after some severe fighting, 
burnt the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, shipped off the 
best artillery, destroyed the rest, and, having gathered a large booty, 
embarked without the loss of a man ♦. 

Capt. Walker was employed on various stations, and promoted to 
a flag in 1709 ; shortly after which he received the honour of knight- 
hood, in acknowledgment* of his faithful services. In the spring of 
1711 an invasion was prdected against Canada, the naval command 
of which was given to Sir Hovenden ; the armament consisted of eleven 
sail of the line, a frigate, two bomb-ketches, and forty-one transports, 
with 5000 choice troops under General Hill. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the causes of the failure which attended this expedition, 
except that it was ill-provisioned, insufficient, and unprovided with the 
necessary pilots for the dangerous navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
Eight transports, with as many hundred soldiers, were lost ; and to com- 
plete the miscarriage, on their return to Portsmouth, the Edgar, of 70 
guns, bearing the Admiral’s flag, was blown up at Spithcad, when her 
whole crew, with many visiters from Portsmouth and Gosport, perishedf. 
Sir Hovenden, who by this misfortune lost considerable private property, 
together with all his journals and papers, was well received by the 
administration ; for he was shortly afterwards appointed to command a 
squadron in the West Indies, where he succeeded the above-mentioned 
Commodore Littleton. On the cessation of hostilities, he returned to 
England, and arrived in the Downs on the 26th of May, 1713. 

This was the last appointment of Sir Hovenden Walker; for, with 
a most unwarranted and illegal stretch of tyranny, he was, on the 
accession of George I., dismissed the service, without form or inquiry, 
by Russell, the 'patriot ; the plea being the ill-success of the Canadian 
expedition ; the actual reason, the friendship which existed between the 
Admiral and Lord Bolingbroke. Tlius did the rancour of party dis- 
grace, or rather distress, an old and meritoiious officer, who, besides his 
professional talents, was a gentleman, a man of letters, a ready wit, and 
of unexceptionable conduct. 

5. Bennet Soanes and Jive dattghters . — It is singular that on this 
list of pensions, Commodore Littleton’s wife* is followed by the family 
of Sir H. Walker, hts successor in the West Indies ; and the family of 
the latter by that of Capt. Soanes, an officer who was flag-captain to 
Sir Hovenden, and tried by him for disobedience of orders, at a generjJ 
court-martial. Capt. Joseph Soanes (called Josiah by Charnock) com- 
manded the Vulcan fire-ship in 1691 ; from whence he was promoted 
two years afterwards to the James Galley, of 32 guns, which v-eisel being 
sold to the merchants, Capt, Soanes made several voyages in her to the 
Levant, on their account. On the accession of Queen Anne he was 
* 

* It IB not a little singular that Charnock describes these events as having happened 
at St. Christopher^s. 

t This blow lip” was thought an ominous misfortune by our seamen, because tbh 
Edgar was the oldest ship in the navy, and was reported to have been built upon a 
part of one in which King Edgar had actually sailed. The spot where the misfor- 
tune happened is mork^ by the well-known Edgar’s Buo^’ at Spithead. 
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commissioned to the Dolphin of 26 guns, and in that and other vessels 
appears to have been employed on the Channel station till 1711, when 
^he became flag-captain to Sir Hovenden Walker, whose first commis- 
*8ion as a captain had been a year junior to his own. Soon after leaving 
the land, the admiral shifted his flag to the Humber, and during the 
passage, the squadron fell in with a stranger, to which Captains Soanes 
and Butler gave chase without orders: an error in judgment for wliich 
the former was fined, and the latter dismissed. Sir Hovenden removed 
Captain Soanes from the Edgar, but in appointing him to the Swiftsure, 
a ship of the same rate, he marked his consideration. The captain held 
no subsequent command ; but, in 1718, was appointed lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital, an office which he held till his death. As 
this event happened on the 10th of Septembei* 1737, the pension to his 
family, for some compassionate reason, appears to have been antedated 
by six months. 

6. Lady Catherine Beauclerk . — ^This lady was the daughter of Sir 

IlenryNewton, and the relict of Colonel Alexander when she married Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerk: slie enjoyed the pension upwards of thirteen years, 
and died in October, 1755. Lord Aubrey was a post-captain of 1731, 
in which yeiir he commanded tl^e Ludlow Castle. After the rupture 
with Spain in 1739, he was appointed to the Prince Frederick, of 70 
guns, and was sent out, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, to reinforce Admiral 
Vernon in the West Indies. On their junction, the expedition sailed 
against Carthagena, where it arrived on the 4lh of March, 1741, and 
immediately commenced offensive operations. After some desultory 
attacks on tlie batteries. Commodore Lestock was ordered with six 
heavy line-of-battle ships, of which the Prince Frederick was one, to 
assault the castle of Bocca Chica, which was furiously, but ineffectually 
cannonaded. One of the ships being compelled to quit her station, 
exposed the Prince Frederic not only to the fire of the castle, but also 
to that of Fort San Josef, and two guard-ships in the mouth of the har- 
bour. This v\as intrepidly sustained for many hours that day, and part 
of the next, when both Lord Aubrey’s legs were shot off*, and he died 
in the 31st year of his age, leaving the character of a brave and excel- 
lent officer. No naval reader is likely to forget the grapliic painting 
which Smollett, who wa^ present, gives of tliis attack, in Roderick 
Random. • 

7. Dinah Johnson . — This lady did not get her pension till twenty- 
four, years after the melancholy loss of her father. Captain Johnson 
commanded the Kingfisher in 1690, and was successively removed to 
the Edg|r and the Neptune. In 1696 he was Commodore of a squa- 
dron w^H was employed in the blockade of Dunkirk and Calais to 
prevent the sailing of the celebrated Du Bart. On the commencement 
of the war with France in 1702, he was appointed to the Stirling Castle, 
of 70 guns, in which ship he sailed on the expedition to ®idiz, under 
Admiral Rooke. Returning from thence, he was lost, on the 26th of 
November, 1703, in the dreadful hurricane, emphatically called the 

Great Storm.” The Stirling Castle was thrown on tlje Goodwin 
Sands ; but 70 of her crew were preserved, almost miraculously, from 
the fate of their companions, of whom 206 were drowned. At this time 
there were also on 4he same horiid shoal, the Northumberland and 
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Restoration, third rates, and the Mortar bomb, which were lost with every 
soul on board ; tlie Mary, a fourth rate, from which only one man was 
saved ; and the Newcastle, of whose company 193 were drowned. The 
escape of Atkins, the seaman of the Mary, the flag^ship of Rear Ad- 
miral Beaumont, was wonderful. He saw that oihper, as the ship was 
giving way to the fury of the elements, get upon a fragment of the 
wreck, from which he was soon washed off ; about the same time Atkins 
was thrown by a heavy wave into the Stirling Castle, and while she 
was sinking, be was washed by another wave into one of her boats, 
and was thus among the survivors from that ship*. 

8. Elizabeth TVeror.— This lady, it seems, did not receive her pen- 
sion till two years and a half after her husband's death. Captain Trevor 
was a descendant of one *of the younger branches of the ancient Welsh 
family of that name, and was appointed*Commander of the Dunwich, 
in 1697. At the time of the “Great Storm," he was Captain of the 
Triton, of 50 guns, and rode out the tempest in Yarmouth Roads. In 
tlie battle off Malaga, he behaved with such gallantry, tlial Sir G. 
Rooke selected him to bear tlie despatches of tlie victory to England. 
He afterwards served in the West Indies, where he was left Commander 
of the station by Rear-Admiral Wager, 1710, There is very little more 
recorded of him, except that he succeeded the abovementionqd Ciiptain 
Soanes, as Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, in 1737, in 
which station he died, on the 28th of January, 1739. 

9. Elizabeth Carter , — This lady was twenty-four years bereft of her 
parent, before the date of her pension, whicli was granted on the same 
day, and for the same reason, as that of Dinah Johnson. Captain 
Carter commanded tlie Owner's Love, a fire-ship, in 1693, and after- 
wards had the Blast, bomb-ketch. In an official paper presented to 
the House of Commons, in 1698, his name is inserted as then com- 
manding a ship of the line ; and after the accession of Queen Anne, 
he was commissioned to the Newcastle, a fourth rate. Tliis ship was 
riding at Spithead, when the “ Great Storm" arose, in the fury of wliich 
she was lost ; the carpenter and 39 men being saved, and ilie rest, 
amounting to 193, perished. This terrible tempest occasioned incre- 
dible loss and damage ; the mischief in London being estimated at not 
less than a million sterling. Among other sacrifices was that of 
Eddystone Lighthouse, together with Mr. Winstanley, its ingeni(,mB 
builder, who had been heard to wish that he might be in it during a 
dreadful storm. For this affliction, a public fast was solemnly observed, 
and an Order in Council appeared, for advancing wages to the families 
of those who had perished, in the same manner as if they had been 
killed in battle. The dates of the pensions on this list aro, therefore, 
probably owing to some after considerations. 

10. Ursula Dent , — This widow's pension, perhaps from motives of 
compassioif, is dated five months previous to her husband’s death, if 
the account that he died at Jamaica, on the 19th of August, 1737, be 
correct. There are but few particulars recorded of this officer, except 

^ Tliie Stirling Castle was succeeded by another equally unluehy ; for she was lost 
dui&ng a huDj^ue in 1780, on the Silver Keys, and a veiy inconsiderable number of 
the 500 men If which h<*r crew consisted, esea^d destructign. 
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that he appears to have served regularly, and on various stations, before 
his being appointed Commodore in the West Indies. When in com- 
mand of the Captain, of 70 guns, he was under the ordAs of Sir C. 
Wager and Sir J. Norris; and the opinion entertained by those 
gallant seamen of his merits appears to have led to the broad pendant 
he received. 

11. Elizabeth GoodalL — ^The husband of this lady is but little 
recorded in the Annals of the Navy ; nor is the mention of him without 
conflicting positions. He was appointed Captain of the Milford, in 
1708, but nothing further appears respecting him till he commanded 
the Feversham, in which ship he died on the 16th of February, 1729, 
as our ofBcial document states, near Jamaica; but Charnock, who 
seldom advances anything without some reason, says, that the occur- 
rence happened on the coast of Guinea. The amount of the pension is 
not large, when we consider it was given to Mrs. Goodall, as the 
ca})tain’s widow, and also as the daughter of a flag-officer who had 
“ done the State some service.” 

12. Lady Myddlelon,~-~T\\h is rather an extraordinary pension from 
the naval funds, for the lady received it twelve years previous to the 
death of her husband ; most likely in compassion for the deplorable 
circumstances to which he was reduced. Sir Hugh Myddicton was 
the great-grandson of the well-known baronet of the same name, who 
consumed liis estate in conveying the waters of the Am well and Chad- 
well to London, by which so many thousands have since been enriched. 
He entered the navy at an early age, and successively became Lieutenant 
and Captain. In 1717, he commanded the LowestofFe, of 32 guns, 
under Sir G. Byng ; and appears to have been appointed to several 
other ships, till the 6th of October, 1727, when he was dismissed from 
the Pearl, and the service, by the sentence of a Court-Martial, for 
“ misbehaviour and neglect of duty.” As this arose from a trivial 
inattention to some orders he had received, his dismissal, though just, 
was considered harsh and vindictive. 

Surely none of these ladies could possibly have been objected to by 
any radical-hunter of the popularis aura;,' — a buzz for wliichso many 
display an apparent zeal, wJiicli is in the inverse ratio of their real sen- 
timents ; though some of them may recoil, like fusty carronades, at 
th^ insinuation. Tlie erudite Monsieur Toulongcon solemnly attri- 
buted the greatness of this fine nation to its ros^bif as may be seen 
in the eighth volume of the Memoiresde VInsiitut National. But we 
can assure him, that besides the beef, some share of our pre-eminence is 
owing tQi^yergy, honour, and feeling. That we are about to descend a 
peg or two from this high estate is, unhappily, more than probable ; 
and what the world in arms was unable to effect, will be accomplislied 
by fools, knaves, and poor ‘‘ boddies," who are ever aiming at universal 
and impossible, rather than partial and practical philanthropy. Of 
these, perhaps, the fools are most to be dreaded, as pilots are ever more 
apprehensive of shallow water than deep seas ; and it has always been 

found, that though 

They’re slaves to every man who’ll buy ’em, 

They’re knaves enough to those that try ’em. 



ON TIIE PRESENT ^TATE OF THE SCIENCE OF THE TIDES. 


BY THE REV. W. WBEWEI.L, VBLLQW AMO TUTOR OF TRINITY OOLLBQE, CAUBRIDOE. 

The state of our information concerning the tides is at present 
exciting considerable attention among English mathematicians ; and it 
will probably not be long before we shall be able to announce some 
decided additions to our knowledge on this subject. A sketch of the 
present situation of this remarkable branch of science may, therefore, 
interest the readers of the United Service Journal ; the more so, as 
many of them, especially naval men, may have it in their power to 
promote our progress by their labours o^, their influence. 

The popular opinion* on this subject is, that the true theory of the 
tides was discovered by Sir Isaac Newton; that he showed this curious 
though familiar phenomenon to be a result of the attraction exerted by 
the moon upon the waters of the ocean and upon the earth itself ; and 
that in this way the course of the tides, like the motions of all the 
bodies of the solar system, was shown to result from one great and 
pervading law — the universal mutual attraction of matter. And so far 
the popular opinion is right; but there is a difference to 'he noticed 
with regard to what Newton and the Newtonian philosophy have done 
in reference to this subject, and to the other consequences of the law 
of universal gravitation. With regard to the motions of the earth, the 
moon, and the planets, these motions are not only accounted for, but 
all the circumstances and quantities of the motions are fully explained — 
so fully explained that they can be exactly calculated beforehand ; and 
predictions of the future places of all the heavenly bodies can be deli- 
vered for any future period, however distant, which predictions are 
always verified with an accuracy truly remarkable. The pdwer of 
calculation and prediction which we thus obtain is that which sets the 
seal of certainty and reality upon the theory, and makes it impossible 
for any intelligent and unprejudiced person who examines it, not to be 
entirely convinced of its truth. 

Now, with respect to the tides, the cas^ is hitherto very different 
from this. The tides are explained by the theory of gravitation ; that 
is, it can be showfl that a motion of the sea of that kind, governed 
mainly by the moon, would take place. But neither Newton, nor the 
Newtonians, nor any modern philosophers, have yet explained the 
amount and course of the tides, at any one place ; nor can they calcu- 
late beforehand the time at which the tide will take place, and the height 
to which it will rise, With any pretensions to accuracy.^ A person, 
therefore, who should deny the doctrine of universal gravitation, so far 
as its application to the explanation of the tides, could not be con- 
vinced or refuted, as he might be in other cases, by showing the exact 
accordance of the results of calculations founded on the theory, with 
measurements obtained by observation. If we take a record of the 
times and heights of high water for a long period, we are not in a coil- 
edition to show that they are what they ought to he, the theory being 
tru^ ; whereas, with regard to the astronomical phenomena which flow 
from gravitation, w« can show this in the most complete and satisfac- 
to^ manner, • 
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It will probably occur to many of our readers that the effect of 
accidental circumstances upon the time of high water, — for instance of 
wind and weather, — and of the form of the shore, when the tide has to 
%nter harbours and rivers, — will account for a great difference between 
theory and observation, and indeed would lead us to expect such a 
difference. But diificulties of this kind may be got over almost entirely. 
If we observe the tides for a long period* the effect of the wind, upon 
the average, is very slight, of altogether disappears ; and the obstacles 
and modifying eauses. which arise from the shore and bottom are the 
same every day ; and therefore would not make the course of the tides 
irregular, though they may make the time and height different from what 
they would have been without such obstructions. These circumstances, 
therefore, do not relieve the theorist from the.onw^ of showing that the 
course of the phenomena is in accordance with his assertions. The mean 
result of observations ought tp agree with the calculated result of theory. 

This responsibility, the Newtonian, if he is a fair and philosophical 
person, will not attempt to evade ; but he will not be able to deny that 
the obligation has not yet been discharged ; the agreement in detaU 
of tide observations with the consequences of the moon’s attraction, 
has never yet been shown. The present object, therefore, of the cul- 
tivators of this subject ought to be, to bring into view this agreement, 
that is, if there be an agreement ,* or, if not, to bring into view the dis- 
agreement of fact and theory, and to leave the theory to take the con- 
sequences in the best way it can. This, accordingly, is what some 
persons at present are endeavouring to do ; and the collection of long 
series of exact tide observations, made at many various places, is one 
essential part of this undertaking, to which the readers of this Journal 
are invited to contribute. 

But, in order to make this comparison, we must not only collect many 
and good observations, but we must also be able to trace the conse- 
quences of the theory, under the actual circumstances of the land and 
sea on the earth’s surface ; and this is by no means an easy matter. 
It is, indeed, so far from easy, that it does not appear possible to do it 
with great exactness at present : for, the form of the shores of the 
ocean is so complex and varied, that no calculation can apply to it ; 
and the depth of the sea, which is an important element in the ques- 
tion, is absolutely unknowh. And, even if we knew all these data^ the 
rngithematical calculation of the motions of fluids has not yet become so 
perfect and powerful a system, as to enable us to say what would be the 
xesult^ of the moon's attraction, combined with the earth’s motion, on 
such* a body of water ; so that our comparison is hitherto defective at 
both ends : we want to compare calculation and observation, and we 
have not a»suflicient command over either to do so. 

We are not, however, yet Jiberated from our responsibility, as philo- 
sophers, of bringing theory and fact together. For though we cannot 
trace exactly the results of theory, we can obtain a general notion of 
what nature they will be ; and we ought to be able to say whether they 
are of this nature or not. For the purpose of illustrating this, I will 
point out one view of the tides in which this comparison would be ex- 
tremely interesting, and might be made without much difficulty, by a 
combination of efforts of different persons,^! speak of the manner in 
which the tide is distributed over the surface of the ocean, and the 
manner in which it moves from one position to another. For this pur* 
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pose 1 must refer to the theory^ but in a way not too abstruse for 
general oomprehension. < 

The moom attracts every part of the earth, and those parts the most 
which are the nearest to her« Thus, the water under the moon, and 
the centre of the earth, are botb attracted by her ; but the water is more 
attracted than the centre, and therefore has a tendency to go away from 
the centre ; which, if the centre and the water were equally attracted, 
it would not have. Hie water will, therefore, rise under the moon and 
form a protuberance: its convexity will rise higher than it would do if 
the moon did not attract it. 

As the water under the moon is nearer the moon than the centre is, 
and consequently is more attracted, so the water on the opposite side of 
the earth is further off, and less attracted than the centre ; and therefore is 
left, as it were, by the centre, which it would not be if the water and the 
centre were equally attracted. There wfil, therefore, be a protuberance 
of the water on the side of the earth which is turned from the moon, of 
just the same kind as that which is under the moon. The miagnitude 
of these protuberances will depend upon the mass of the moon and its 
distance ; the nearer the attracting body is to the earth, the greater is 
the difference of its attractive power on the centre and the near or 
opposite side bf the earth. These protuberances would be under the 
moon and directly opposite to her, if tlie earth were at rest, and if the 
whole surface were water. Neither of these things is so, and we must 
consider what difference will arise from an alteration of these conditions. 

The earth revolves on its axis and carries the water with it ; and the 
effect of this will be, that the protuberance will no longer be under the 
moon ; it will lag behind the moon, if we suppose the moon to revolve 
round the earth. But if we suppose the ocean to be regularly diffused 
over the globe, this lagging will be always the same. If a small island 
exist in such an ocean, the two protuberances, and the lower water be- 
tween them, will all pass the island in one day, and thus make two 
high and two low waters at the island ; and these high waters will follow 
the passage of the moon at an interval of time depending on what 1 
have called the lagging of the protuberance which forms the high water ; 
and these protuberances would reach from one pole of the earth to the 
other, and thus bring high water at the same time to all places on the 
protuberant line. If we suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the moon 
is always in the equator, the tide might be considered as a long w£|ye 
reaching from pole to pole, and moving round the earth, following the 
moon steadily and perpetually, and always at the same angular ix^rvaL 

But it is very clear, that when we suppose the surface of the ocean 
to be interrupted by great continents, like those of the Old and the New 
World, this sort of motion of the waters cannot go on. If <ve suppose 
such a tide-wave as 1 have spoken of to travel across the Pacific, when 
it readies the shores of Asia and Australia it must be utterly broken 
and dispersed among the large islands of that part of the globe, and its 
progreea westward at one wave altogether interrupted. The Atlantic 
will not rcicetve its tides by such a wave coming into it from the east ; 
and dlfllweidei, and the tides of the whole of this part of the world, must 
takejlhhee in fome other way. 

Wm in iAA way will tlie tides, conddered on this large scale, take 
place onip^^l|urt% eect^ed as it really is with land and sea? We 
may £orin^||ittie.taot^ of the result, by observing the way in which the 
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long swell of the sea travels into a small creek. The large wave extends 
across the creek, and the part which fills the opening breaks off and 
travels separately up the creek. In the same manner nve may still 
imagine a tide-wave moving round the earth from the edst to the west, 
in the Southern Ocean (for there is there a complete circuit ei water) ; 
and we may conceive that this wave turns northward and then travels 
into the Indian seas, and that another part of it moves northward up 
the Atlantic, and after running the profile of its swell along the coast 
of Africa on one side, and of America on the other, brings the tides to 
our own shores. 

The tide in the Atlantic will not, it may be said, depend entirely on 
the tide in the Soutliern Ocean, as we have supposed ; for the moon 
would produce a tide in the Atlantic, even if*tbere were no Southern 
Ocean. This is quite true ; but the way in which the tide moves from 
one place to another will still b*c in the nature ef the motion of a wave, 
as it was seen to be in the above explanation. 

From this being understood and conceded, a very curious and im- 
portant undertaking is, to trace the motion of this wave along the 
variovs coasts of the ocean^ by actually observing at what time, on a 
given day or days, it is at each place; that is, in short, by observing the 
moment of high water at such places. This is what’^ have above 
referred to as a possible and interesting way of comparing the obser- 
vation of the tides with theoretical views ; and this is what I have tried 
and am now trying to induce several persons to assist in doing. 

The line which the ridge of the tide-wave occupies at any moment, I 
have called a cotidal line, intending by that term to suggest its nature, 
namely, that it is the liip drawn through all places having high water 
at ilje same instant. This line occupies a different position every hour, 
and a series of cotidal lines drawn on tlie surface of the globe for each 
hour of a given day (the day of new or full . moon for instance) would 
exhibit the motion of the wave, just as in a plan of a battle, the succes- 
sive places of |he same battalion marked on the plan show the move- 
ments of the body during the engagement. 

Some of the information which is required to enable us to cover the 
whole surface of the ocean with cotidal lines has been brought together 
already ; and though it is a mere scrap of that which we might wish, 
and but a small fraction of*that which we hope before long to attain, it 
has led already to some curious conclusions. W«e will take two or 
three by way of specimen. 

. It uwears, for instance, that the wave, the ridge of which is marked 
by tlinotidal lines, does enter into the Atlantic from the south, and 
tlirows itself across that ocean, so as to extend from Brazil to the Gold 
Coast of Aftica, bringing the tide to both at nearly the same time. This 
tide-wave then travels northwards, is much interrupted and disturbed 
about the Madeira and Cape Vetd Islands, and, after washing the shores 
of Spain, Portugal, and France, reaches the Britii^ Ides. 

The general, or, as we may say, natural direction in which the tide- 
wave travels is from east to west, following the apparent daily motimi 
of the moon. But in consequence of the position of the shores Df 
Africa and America, the direction ‘of this wave changes so, that its pro- 
gress is north, as we have already seen. Vikm it reaches the chops of 
the Channel, the tide-wave separates, one branch turns again and takes 
its way eastward up the Channel, thus moving opposite to its original 
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direction. Tliis is the branch which brings the tides to all ]}oints of 
the south coast of England as far as Dover, and, as it would seem, 
through the ^Straits of Dover to the North Foreland. 

Another branch of the same tide travels along the west coast of 
Ireland and Scotland, and does not bend eastward till it reaches the 
Shetlands. But when it has thus turned the north point of Scotland, 
it not only turns to tlie east, but it afterwards turns to the south, and 
then travelling downwards, brings the tide to the whole of the east 
coast of England, as far as the mouth of the Thames. On reaching 
this opening, the tide again turns westward^ and thus comes to London, 
after going through an entire circle in the way of change of direction. 

The general direction of the motion of the tide- wave being from east 
to west, we might expect that, of all places in the world, the most likely 
one for this direction to prevail in, would be the sea to the southward 
of Cape Horn, where there is an uninterrupted girdle of water round 
the earth. Yet it appears to be quite certain, from the observations of 
Captain King, (see his Sailing Directions,) that the tide is later and 
later as we take points more and more easterly on the south coast of 
Tierra del Fuego ; that is, the tide-wave in this part moves from west to 
east It may easily turn out that this apparent anomaly prevails only near 
the shore, andf^that further out at se^ the tide-wave moves in its proper 
direction ; but the curious fact just mentioned shows how much caution, 
and how extended a collection of observations, are requisite, in order 
that we may draw our cotidal lines with any degree of accuracy. 

There is one general rule which appears to hold respecting the posi- 
tions of the cotidal lines, so far as they have yet been drawn. As we go 
out of the wide ocean into the narrower seas, these lines are more and 
more crowded ; that is, the motion of the tide%ave is more and more 
slow. Thus in the Atlantic the velocity of the tide-wave is 600 or 700 
miles an hour ; in the Indian seas, it is probably not a quarter of this. 
On the south coast of England, the tide which is at the Lizard at half- 
past four, is at Dover at fifty minutes past ten. This gives six hours 
and a quarter, nearly, for the tide to travel from the Lizard to Dover, a 
distance of about 300 miles ; or a velocity of fifty miles an hour. Ceeteri^ 
paribus^ the velocity is least in shallow water and contracted channels. 

The reader may probably be startled at the mention of such a velocity 
as 700 miles an hour, or twelve miles in a lYiinute. But he must recol- 
lect that this is noUthc velocity of the water, but of the waves ; — not the 
rate at which the substance^ but that at which the form is transferred. 
An undulation may run rapidly along, while the undulating s^tance 
does not run on at all ; as may be seen in the waves which ruiraong a 
field of corn on a gusty day, or the undulktion along a stretched chain 
or rope. The water wnich makes the tide at Dover is nop that water 
which made the tide at the Land’s End six hours before, though the 
devotion of the water has been in that time transferred in a regular 
manner past every intermediate point of the coast. The rate at Which 
the wave travels is no more identical with the rate at which the water 
moves, than the rate at which intelligence is conveyed by a line of 
telegraphs is identical with the rate at which the arms of the telegraphs 
move. 

I may hereafter return to this subject ; for the. present I fear I may 
have wearied my ireaders. W. W. 
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CAMPAIGN OF IBRAHIM PACHA IN SYRIA AND KARAMANIA. 

The history of the quarrels between the Pacha of Acre and Mehemet 
Ali justifies, in some measure, the pretensions of the latter. Abdallah 
Pacha, who had distinguished himself by his tyrannical persecutions, 
and who had, as it were, become the chief trader in his government, 
in IS22 seized on Damascus ; whereupon the neighbouring Pachas 
armed against him, and besieged him in his capital ; but who, from the 
want of skill in the artillery of his opponents, resisted with impunity ; 
upon which Mehemet Ali pleaded his pardon, which he obtained, and 
])reserved his government, on consideration of his paying a contribution 
of GO, 000 purses *, which were paid by the people. Preferring interest, 
however, to gratitude, the Pacha of Acre, thinking he had more to gain 
from Constantinople than fi^m Cairo ; that the authority of the Sultan 
would never be more than nominal in his pachalic ; and that, by a few 
presents, the Porte w'ould wink at his extortions, he sought on every 
occasion to disengage himself from the influence of Mehemet Ali, and 
liumour the jealousy of the Porte against him ; the Sultan imagining 
his Vassal had done little to win him back the Morea, in consequence 
of its government having been assigned to Ibrahim, and on its 
neutrality in the war with Russia. Some Egyptian fellahs or slaves 
having deserted, and sought refuge under the cannon of Abdallah 
Pacha, Mehemet Ali demanded his men, or rather his property. The 
Governor of Acre refused to surrender them, as subjects of the Grand 
Seignior, and referred him to the Porte, who, under the mask of 
humanity, in the language of the Turks, lamented the state of oppres- 
sion under which the peasants of tlie Nile laboured. Inde bellum. 
ilence the war. This happened at the close of 1831. 

This moment was eminently favourable for the execution of tlie great 
plans of the Viceroy. Europe was sufficiently occupied to relieve him 
from the fears of Russian intervention. To use the Turkish phrase, in 
their Moniteur, thanks to his elforts, the Albanians and Bosnians were 
in open revolt ; while revolutionary movements had also occurred in 
several pachalics of Upper Asia. The Osmanlis had beheld, with indig- 
nation and contempt, the conduct of their Sultan, whom they considered 
as the slave of Russia, imd therefore allowed the chiefs of the revolt to 
pursue their schemes ; they even imagined Scodra Pacha in the light 
bf a second Mustapha Bairactar, and the restorer of the Janissaries. 
If the people of Anatolia remained passive during the campaign, the 
cijiAmstance arose from their having no chief ; and ]iere 1 may be 
allowed to add a sketch of the situation of Ottoman Asia. 

Since the revolution, and particularly while Mustapha Pacha, the 
Sultan’s Secretary, was in favour, the oppressive monopoly had become 
a Government income, and extended itself successively on every com- 
modity, — wheat, cattle, silk, opium, &c. At every moment new orders 
arrived to load vessels and camels, at prices which ruined the pro- 
prietors. While the conscription continued to decimate the wor&ng 
classes, that the saglian, a tax for the expenses of the province, became 
more and more insupportable ; and that, in fact, all was going to ruin— 
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buildings, fountains, roads, &c. ; that the annual sale of places, and the 
increase of public functionaries, without increasing the means or influ- 
ence of the Pcsrte, tripled the grievances and impositions, only on a 
smaller scale ; and that, almost daily, whole villages were ruined under 
the destructive hand of a Government, which might with propriety be 
denominated an organized system of plunder ; added to the destructive 
ravages of the plague, small-pox, and cholera. We are, therefore, no 
longer surprised (leaving religious antipathy out of the question) that 
the fezi (red cap) of the reform should be so odious to the Turks of 
Asia ; that the Askeri, or regulars, should be everywhere scouted as 
infidels ; and that an officer of Ibrahim's army had only to present 
himself to receive the capitulation of the most important places. 

The population, moreover, accustomed to see their chiefs at open war 
with the Porte, or among tnemselves, remain in general indifferent, or 
go over to the strongest. As for the Rayaf, it cannot be supposed they 
are anxious or willing to retain the Turkish yoke, being indisputably the 
most industrious class in the country. What advantage can they derive 
from their labours or enterprise, under their oppressive and ruinous 
taxes, witli a poll-tax which includes them in particular; the tithes, 
labours, the saglian, &c. The saglian is fixed by province : the Rayas 
pay one-half, the Turks the other. Thus, in the district of Ciangri, 
we find 690 Christians pay as much as 120,000 Mussulmen ! Hence 
it happens that all the manufactories of note in Turkish Asia are ruined 
or going to ruin. The Angora tissues are becoming of less value, 
while the gold and silver mines are almost all abandoned. Art is a 
name becoming almost unknown, and is replaced by that of trade. 

Here we change our subject. From this sketch we perceive that 
Ibrahim, in his advance on Constantinople, had merely to contend 
against the troops of the Sultan, and not against the people of the 
empire. 

Ibrahim was selected as General-in-Chief of the Army of Egypt. 
Of middling stature and ordinary manners, he possesses tliat muscular 
and corporeal strength with which Homer loved to invest his heroes, 
which imposes so much among barbarous nations, and is generally 
allied to daring, cruelty, and the loose indulgence in sensual pleasures. 
To sever the head from a bull by one blow of his scimitar, execute his 
victims like Peter the Great, fall dead drunlf amid empty bottles of 
champagne — behold three traits in his life. However, his manners are 
softened and become more civilized ; he seeks the esteem and admira- 
tion of Europe, wliich induces him to exercise clemency and digi^ty ; 
the opinion of our journals produces a remarkable influence on his 
character. He appears to possess that straightforward intelligence 
peculiar to the Turks, rather than elevated and refined masmers of 
expression. Soliman Bey who was his associate, has also partaken 
of his late brilliant successes. 

A. Soliman Bey is a Frenchman, by name Selves, oflBcer of cavalry. In 1815 he 
was appointed to the staff of Marshal Grouchy, in which quality he accompanied him 
in the campaign, of Waterloo. After the return of the Bourbons, he retired to Nor- 
mandy, in the department of Calvados, where the Marshal wandered, prosecuted by 
the law of amnesty ; and it was not until he had saved his chief from the dangers 
which threatened hiiti| in conducting and assisting in his flight, that he resolved on 
^ quitting France. ® ^ ' 
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Syria, with its rich produce, its cottons, oils, woods, gall-nuts, &c., 
was the first country which offered itself to Egyptian conquest. Wholly 
inclosed on the side of Asia Minor by Mount Amanus, which belongs 
to the chain of Taurus, and extends itself from the Gulf of Scanderoon 
to the Euphrates ; on the one side it is protected by the Mediterranean, 
on the other by the Desert. Its length, from Aintab to Gaza, is about 
J 50 leagues ; its breadth 30. It is near the ruins of Balbek, where 
Mount Lebanon is seen rising to the height of 9500 feet, a prominent 
point of the double chain, detaching itself from Mount Amanus. From 
their sources flow the Orontes, or Wadcl-asi, towards the north, and 
the river Jordan towards the south — the two great streams of the 
country. The valley of the Lcontes, or Quasmie, which descends from 
the same origin, extends between the Libyan chain to the west, and 
that of the .anti- Libyan the east. The coast, from Acre as far as 
El-l)jebail, above Bairout, with the mountains inhabited by the Druses, 
is comprised in the jiaelialics of Saide and Acre. Near El-Djcbail 
begins the ])achalic of Tripoli, continuing along the coast as far as 
Ladikieh. The north of Syria, from the sea to the Euphrates, belongs 
to the Government of Ale})po. The rest of the country eastward, 
including by far the greater part of territory, belongs to the Pacha of 
Damascus. 

On a first view of the map, it will be found that the most important 
points oi defence arc St. Jeand’Acre, as a strong fortress ; Tyre, which 
should be fortified ; Balbek, as the key to several valleys ; Antakia, at 
the outlet of the Orontes ; the passage of the Beylau ; Alexandrelta, on 
the tongue of land between the marshes and the sea ; lastly, Aintab 
and Zeugma, wliich comm.and the two passages on the right of the 
Amanus. J give these indications merely to show that the plan of war 
in Syria was devoid of stratcgetical combination. Malle Brun esti- 
mates the ])opulalion of the country of Shem at two millions ; but to 
prove tills a chance comjmtation, it is merely necessary to stale that no 
two travellers agree as to the number of Druses : some have computed 
120,000 inhabitants, others a million. The Turks form but two-fiflhs 
of the population. They, with the Greeks, inhabit the towns. The 
rest of the population is composed of Arab fellahs, inhabiting the open 
country ; Curds and 'lurkomans, wandering tribes in the valley of the 
Orontes ; Arab Bedouins, who wander with their tents on the banks 
, of the Jordan and on the borders of the Descrl; Ausariehs, adorers of 
the sun; Maronites, who profess Catholicism ; Diuses, vaIiosc faith is 
doubtful; all the inhabitants of Lebanon; of Mutualis, Mussulmcn of 
the sect of Ali, occupying anti-Lebanon ; and lastly, Naplousians, and 
other tribes, preserving a kind of independence. 

One«is not surprised, amid this confusion of sects, that Syria should 
be easier to conquer than to keep ; added to which, it falls more 
within the jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Egypt tlian that of the Sultan. 
The mountaineers arc distinguished for their warlike propensity ; and 
are well adapted to that kind of irregular warfare peculiar to half- 
civilized nations. If we except the Ausariehs, who inhabit the north 
of Syria, all, at the moment of the war breaking out, were subject to 
the Emir Bechir, a Drusian prince of the distinguished familjr of Fakr- 
el-Din, who revolted against Amurat the Fourth. The Emir Bechir,* 
during the rising of Abdallah Pacha, in 1822, sought the protection of 
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Mehemet Ali, who afterwards reinstated him in the command of the 
mountain. 

We now folldw Ibrahim in his march. At the head of 32,000 
regulars and 5000 Bedouin Arabs and Hawouaras, he pursued the 
route of Buonaparte, and advanced rapidly upon St. Jean d’Acre. Jaffa, 
.Caipha, Jerusalem, Naplouse, Tabarieh, and the whole of the country 
between Gaza and Acre, surrendered without a blow. Commanding 
the sea, vvlience he awaited reinforcements in men, ammunition, &c., 
he hastened to garrison his line of march as far as Ladikieli ; while, on 
the 27th of November, he was before Acre with a corps of 15,000 
infantry of the line, two regiments of lancers, 1000 Bedouins, two com- 
panies of sappers, one of gunners, one of bombardiers, and a train of 
held and siege artillery. The place is situated on a promontory, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and defeyded on the fourth side by 
a fort, crowned by a lower, which serves as the citadel. This last 
front, of which the flanks of the bastion are low, is the only assailable 
point on the land side. In other respects, it is badly defiled from 
a neighbouring height. Buonaparte, us is known, was at a loss for 
heavy artillery, added to which the sea was not open to Jiirii ; Ibrahim, 
therefore, had much tlie advantage. 

During the first ten days, the fire of ihe besieged was trifling ; but 
on the 9th of December, five frigates having taken up a position in the 
port, together with some gunboats under sail, it was the signal for a 
general attack ; and from eight in the morning until four in the after- 
noon, the fleet and land-batteries kept up a tremendous fire. The 
enemy, on his part, was not inactive. The Egyptians experienced 
severe losses, and several of his vessels were disabled. From the 9tli to 
the 18th, the bombardment continued night and day. On the lOih, some 
heavy guns were placed in battery. Tiie siege was pursued with vigour, 
while nothing appeared to denote a speedy surrender of the fortress,. 
The defence of Abdallah Pacha was energetic ; and it is said he had 
sworn to blow up the citadel rather than surrender. 

Under these circumstances no time was to be lost ; the favourable 
dispositions of the people of Syria might turn against him, should 
Ibrahim not strike a decisive blow. The mountaineers of Lebanon and 
Naplouse had sent their chiefs to his camp, oflTering their services. 

The news of the entry of Mehemet's army into Syria produced a 
panic effect at Constantinople. At first the Porte had recourse to 
intrigue, and feigned to look on the invasion as a mere aft air between 
two Pachas, and inquired their respective reason for dispute. Tlie 
messenger, however, not having succeeded in his mission, the signal was 
given to prepare for war. On the 16th of December, 1831, Mehemet 
Pacha, already Governor of Racca, was appointed Governor o^ Alep])o 
and Seraskier of the coasts of Syria and Arabia. Orders were trans- 
mitted to the Director of tlie Imperial Mines, Osman Pacha, to the 
Musselims of Marath, Sivas, Adana, and Payas, for the levy of choice 
troops ; while the Governors of Karamania and Cesarciea were to hold 
themselves in readiness. This movement of tartars (couriers), however, 
did not produce the desired effect. The evasive excuses of the discon- 
tented subjects of the Porte too often prevailed ; several Pachas amused 
^themselves in creating a petty warfare in their own provinces, to pre- 
vent their entering into a perhaps disastrous campaign ; others, fearing 
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the failure of provisions, proceeded by slow marches; while several 
detachments strayed among the by-roads. Added to these, the prospect 
of the Porte’s regaining its authority in Syria became daily less pro- 
mising. The son of the Emir Bechir collected the troops of the moun- 
tain, and headed them in the name of Mehemet Ali. Damascus armed, 
fearing the vengeance of the Porte, and for hostage seized on the person^ 
of the Pacha commanding the caravan of Mecca. The Mirmiran 
Osman Pacha had been chosen by the Porte as Governor of Tripoli, 
who, however, had to fight his way to the possession of it. This post 
was already occupied by Mustapha-Aga-Barbar, a man of considerable 
influence, in the name of Ibrahim. The Seraskicr Mehemet Pacha 
agreed to furnish Osman with some thousand irregular horse and a few 
field-pieces. The latter arrived before his appointed capital in the 
beginning of April, while l^p imagined the Egyptian Chief was occupied 
before Acre. By way of attack, he scattered his troops over the neigh- 
bouring hills and opened a harmless fire upon the town. The cannon 
of the castle, being also badly pointed, allowed the Turkish horse to 
advance unmolested even to the houses of Tripoli, where they were 
received w itli a smart fire of musketry, which obliged them to retire, 
pursued by a battalion of the Nizam- Djcdid, which was in turn attacked 
and broken by the cavalry, dcaving a considerable number killed. 
Evening terminated the affair, when each party retired to their respec- 
tive quarters. 

A few days after, Ibrahim Pacha, wlio had for the moment committed 
the command of the siege of Acre to one of his Lieutenants, in order 
to reconnoitre the country, suddenly appeared at the camp of Osman, 
with 8000 men, and six field-pieces ; on which Osman, abandoning his 
ammunition and the greater part of liis tents, rejoined the Pacha of 
Aleppo in the neighbourhood of Hamah. The Egyptian General went 
jn his immediate pursuit, in the direction of Homs, where he took up 
a position. Threatened on this point by three brigades of the Seraskier 
Mehemet Pacha, after some skirmishing, he fell back upon Balbek, 
where he established his camp, and was joined by his nephew, Abaz 
Pacha, with 800 men. 

Ills attention was now directed to the mountain, where, in conse- 
quence of a mortal antjpathy to the Maronites, the Druses had begun 
a dangerous defection. A few days sufficed to quell the rebels, whose 
• Chiefs were shut up in Bairout while hostages were carried off from 
among the most influential families. Still, in several other points, a 
turbulent spirit manifested itself* The slow progress of the siege of 
Acre was far from encouraging the partisans of Mehemet Ali. At 
Tripoli, Barbar discovered a conspiracy, in which the Cadi, Mufti, and 
the printipal Turks were implicated. 

After receiving considerable reinforcements from Candia, and having 
directed measures of defence to the south of Balbek, Ibrahim thought 
proper to return before Acre and strike a decisive blow ; or, to use iiis 
own words, “ finish with that fortress.*’ On his arrival, he immediately 
prepared for a vigorous attack. On the 19th of May the fire o[)ened 
with increased energy. Tlie Egyptians made repeated efforts to enter 
the fortress, but were as frequently repulsed with heavy losses ; scarcely 
was a breach effected than it was immediately closed. The town was - 
a heap of ruins, including the palace of the Pacha, and Abdallah was 
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obliged to seek refuge in the subterranean passages dug by the famous 
Djezzar. The garrison daily sufFeredi and was ultimately reduced to 
2000 men. 

At last, the 27th* of May was fixed on for a general assault. Three 
breaches were deemed practicable; the one at the tower of Kapou- 
«BourdjoUf the two others at Ncbei-Zaleh and Zarieli. Six battalions 
had the honour of the attack, which began at day-light, and continued, 
with an obstinate bravery, for twelve hours. At Kapou-Bourdjou the 
Arabs were on the point of giving way; but Ibrahim, having cut off tlic 
head of their captain, and turned a battery on them, they returned to 
the assault. Unfortunately for Abdallah, at this critical moment, his 
artillerymen having refused to continue their fire, he was obliged to 
capitulate. He demanded, with a noble and soldierly pride, that they 
who had thus betrayed him should meet tlie^r deserts, while they who 
had remained faithful should be respected. He was conducted with his 
harem to Alexandria, where he was treated with a generosity due to 
his heroism. The Egyptians only acknowledged the loss of 1429 
wounded and 512 killed. 

Thus was captured the strong fortress of Acre, after a memorable 
defence of six months^ siege. This important capture won Ibrahim the 
possession of Lower Syria, decided in his favour all who had liithcrto 
remained uncertain, and allowed him to follow up his conquests with a 
perfect security. 

While the enterprising son of Mehemct Ali was thus pursuing the 
war, the Porte was yet only preparing for the campaign. In the 
month of March, Hussein Pacha, who had become celebrated for his 
extermination of the Janissaries, and for his extraordinary courage in 
the war with Russia, was nominated to the command of the expedition 
to Arabia ; he was, however, devoid of all military skill as connected 
with European strategy : in fact, a chief a la Turque, To this man, 
however, was committed, as it were, the salvation of the Empire, with 
the title of Field-Marshal of Anatolica. lie was solemnly invested with 
the barvani, (a short cloak,) the collar richly embroidered in gold ; a 
sword mounted with diamonds ; and two superb entire war steeds, 
richly caparisoned. On the 17th of April he set out for the general 
rendezvous at Koniah, and took the command of the army, which had 
been organized by Ilosrew Pacha. 

By the formation of some new regular regiments, this army amounted 
to 60,000 men, including the artillery and engineers. The mass of 
these forces was composed of the foot brigade of Bekir Pacha, with 
the 2d reginoent of cavalry ; a strong brigade of undisciplined troops, 
commanded by the Governor of Silistria; the foot brigade of Skendcr 
Pacha, with the 6th cavalry ; that of Ncdjib Pacha, with •the 9tli 
cavalry ; and that of the guard of Dilaver PUcha, with the Ist cavalry 
of the Guard. Each corps was accompanied by its ammunition wag- 
gons and artillery, as well as by a company of workmen. The dif- 
ferent departments were placed as much as possible on the European 
footing ; and for tlie mode of transport, arabas, or chariots, were put 
in requisition. A council of war was instituted, either to degrade an 
officer for breach of discipline, or award decorations for valour ; while 
«the Sultan had established certain regulations in his own hand- 
writing. 
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The young General of Division, Mehemet Pacha, a freed slave of 
Hosrew’s, was specially charged with the regulars, under the orders of 
Hussein Pacha. He was allowed to possess some military knowledge, 
and was, moreover, sufficiently acquainted with our military tactics. 
Talemdjis, or Instructors, were attached to his suite — ^the Captain of 
Artillery, Thevienu, whose excellent advice, had it not been disregarded, 
might have saved the Turkish army ; Reuilly, an officer of engineers, 
a man of courage and skill ; with Calosso, a captain of cavalry. The 
two former were present throughout the whole of the war ; they were 
made prisoners by the Egyptians ; and, on refusing to accept service 
under Ibrahim, were generously set at liberty. Calosso remained but 
a short time in the camp. He attempted to put a stop to the frightful 
devastation which was there committed, when the generals and colonels 
conspired against and obliged him to renounce his projects of am© 
lioration. 

On the 14th of May, the Field-Marshal arrived at Koniah, where he 
remained in the most perfect indifference with regard to his troops. 
The Instructors in vain demanded the necessity of the Active Service 
Regulations of General Preval being put into practice, and which had 
been for that purpose translated into the Turkish language. They were 
equally disregarded in their re*ports as to the wretched state of the 
camp, and on the gross neglect and idleness of the chiefs. The Pachas 
neither reviewed their troops, nor even inspected their arms or ammu- 
nition; while the General-in-Chief himself did not even once think 
proper to review his army. The most culpable disorder reigned in the 
commissariat department, which contributed not a little to the reverses 
of the army. An army badly administered in the field loses important 
moments, which might have sufficed to supply its wants; it can only 
dispose of a part of its troops ; is a burden in the country through 
which it traverses; is subject to diseases; adds to the thousands ot 
plunderers and deserters in long and forced marches ; and lastly, be- 
comes, as it were, a mere disorganized mass. 

In this point the Russians are worse than any other European 
troops * ; and to this may be attributed their ill success in the campaign 
of 1828 against Turkey, In the first war in Spain, to a similar cause 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the obstacles which the French 
experienced ; while the service of the commissapiat department in the 
English army was admirably conducted, without annoying the inha- 
bitants by forced levies, both in Spain and France. The better order in 
' tlii^ department aided the French in gaming possession of the country 
in 1823. In 1796, Buonaparte, by introducing this admirable system 
of service in his army of Italy, brought victory to his banners. 

I ente^into these minutiae to show that, in the event of surprise or 
defeat, how easily it was for the Ottoman army to become a mere mass 
of unorganized troops, and how little reliance the Porte might place m 
its military preparations. There yet remained to the Sultan an arm, 
which, in the most flourishing times of Islamism, was fully equal to 
100,000 Janissaries — I allude to excommunication. To this the 
• Sultan decided on having recourse. The Grand Mufti (head the 
church), the Cadileskers (chief judges), and the principal Ulemas, 


* It is to be observed that these remark} are from a French ofR®® ' 
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having been consulted, gave it as their opinion, that his Mightiness 
could claim thaC right ; that the extermination of rebels became a sacred 
duty ; and that all faithful Mussulmen, who died whilst fighting against 
them, became martyrs. The fatal feivah^ or anathema, was issued 
against the traitor Mehemet Ali, and his son, the indolent Ibrahim, 
T\\e fermanli^ or person excommunicated, answers to him among the 
ancients condemned to the infernal gods, who can no more hope to 
touch the person of a friend. Those who have studied Turkish history 
might be led to conclude, from precedent, that the executioner would 
be the last master of the Viceroy of Egypt, or that he would meet the 
fate of Kleber. But there are omens in life’s history. Since the late 
victories of the Russians, mj3re particularly, national faith seems declin- 
ing among the Mussulmen ; and excommunication is now an arm 
exercised with about as much advantage at* Constantinople as at Rome. 

While proclaiming this act of outlawry, the Porte transmitted to the 
accredited Ministers of foreign Powers a kind of epistle, in which the 
difference between the Sultan and his rebellious vassals was made 
known, requiring a strict neutrality on their parts, and declaring Egy])t 
in a state of blockade. Russia may be considered as the principal 
author of the evils which weighed on ^Turkey. Nicholas recalled his 
Consul from Alexandria, and made overtures of assistance in men and 
vessels. This the Autocrat considered as acting a neutral part, 
Austria, the decided enemy to revolutions, whatever their cause or cha- 
racter, and who for several years has played the part of an interested 
spectator in the East, went so far as to threaten the Viceroy. England, 
from her interests on the side of Arabia and the Red Sea, added to her 
very natural and proper jealousy towards Russia, adopted a line of 
conduct coinciding with that of France. France, even before the taking 
of Acre, tried to bring about a reconciliation between the Porte and 
Mehemet Ali. Unfortunately, the French Charge d’Aflaires, M. de 
Varennes, though a man of much political skill and experience, failed, 
from a want of knowledge in Turkish diplomacy ; and although General 
Guilleminot enjoyed much popularity at Constantinople, it is probable 
he also would have failed, opposed to a foolish obstinacy. 

The Divan refused to grant the concessions demanded, and left the 
case to be decided by his Field-Marshal Hussein. This General com- 
menced operations wiiji that particular sloth of action which the Turks 
consider dignity ; and three precious weeks were lost in a total 
inaction before the army had even moved. Its march was directed 
towards Mount Taurus. 

On the 8th of June, Mehemet Pacha arrived, with his advanced 
guard and the brigade of Bekir, at Adana. A reconnoissance pushed 
as far as Tarsus informed him of the fall of Acre ; he, therefore, 
thought of occupying the ports of Syria, and of marching rapidly on 
Antioch, in order to cover the Beylau, fearing Ibrahim might precede 
him. A tartar was sent to ^Hussein Pacha, who, convinced of the 
necessity of this movement, advanced to take up a position at AdAna, 
where he remained but fifteen days in the town. However, the pro- 
jected movement was accomplished, and the army arrived at Antioch, 
where the cholera showed itself among its ranks, and where it again 
lost df^t days, instead of profiting by the delay of Ibrahim,' and se- 
curittg a mtm advanced ^^oskipn. 
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The Egyptian General had descended into the valley of the Orontes, 
and entered Damascus the Holy on the 15th of June, after a slight 
^‘iigagement with some irregular troops. His operations, however, 
were but slow. After the possession of Antioch, the Turkisli Chief 
should have directed his inarch upon Homs. This town, the ancient 
Emesus, whose approaches are well defended by a woody country, in- 
terspersed with running streams, with a citadel easy of repair, and 
seated on a kind of truncated cone in the centre of the town, formed, 
in fact, an excellent position, whence they might correspond with the 
Druses, of whom hopes of a favourable nature were expressed, and 
whence, at the same time, the road to Damascus was commanded. 

Hussein, always in the rear with the bulk of his army, remained 
amid the noxious marshes of Alexandretta. Neglecting to allow his 
advanced guard to effect this* important movement, he placed it in 
position at Hamah, — a position which it was impossible to fortify in the 
lime required. After some energetic remonstrances, on the 6th of 
July contrary orders were given. Meheinet Pacha, in consequence, 
pursued his march ; but, in the hurry, he forgot to provision his troo})B, 
who arrived at Homs on the 7th, at nine in tlie morning, harassed with 
hunger and fatigue. The Seraskier of Aleppo, witli his irregulars, was 
encamped at the gates of the town. * Before attending to the distressing 
wants of his soldiers, and devoting a thought on the enemy, wlio was 
supposed to be a march of eighteen hours distant, they commenced the 
il'ram^ or honours of the chief. Amid the discharges of artillery, the 
young Mehemet Pacha was borne to a splendid tent on the banks of 
the river, where the two Viziers made a loftg excliange of compliments, 
while smoking their narguileh, or Persian pipes. In the midst of tliis 
scene, and while a part of the troops were scattered among the bazaars, 
they were surprised with the intelligence that Ibrahim was within two 
hours* march of the town. 

The greatest disorder was the result of this announcement, and tlie half- 
famished soldiery were dragged rather than conducted to the conflict. 
The Arabs waited their arrival, having the whole of their front masked 
by light infantry, presenting twenty-seven battalions deployed in line, 
whose left was protected by the Orontes, and the riglit flanked by a 
hamlet at the foot of a small mountain. The enemy, ignorant of the 
presence of regular infantry, had committed this error in the hope of 
arre^^ting the undisciplined cavalry. Among the Turns, however, there 
existed, in reality, no chief ; the Colonels had each their own peculiar 
opinion ; a Pacha wished to beat a retreat ; the Instructors were for 
attacking ; while the artillery refused to advance to the first line, 
although Bekir Pacha sabred a captain of artillery in compelling 
them to advance. 

In the mean while Ibrahim was not inactive. He closed upon the 
Turks, and doubled his line from right to left, commencing tlie engage- 
ment with the battalions nearest the Oi||pte8, in a humid ground, 
crossed by a small stream ; they were, however, liekl in check by a 
part of Bekir Pacha's brigade and two guns. At this moment the 
whole of the Egyptian line halted, and opened their fire ; after a lapse 
of twenty minutes, the left wing of the Turks, having but a few guns 
in battery, suffered severely, whereupon Mehemet Pacha decided on 
charging with the bayonet ; but, instead of remaining with his second 
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line to direct the ensemble of his movements, he rashly put himself at 
the head of his advancing troops, while the Arabs were forming in 
columns. Before closing, his artillery abandoned him, and his cavalry, 
which was ordered to turn the enemy, fled in confusion before a battery. 
His second line hence became timid, and followed with reluctance. At 
last the Egyptians opened a Are within half musket shot ; the soldiers 
of Meheinet Pacha wavered, and ultimately fled in the utmost confusion, 
bearing in their flight tlieir chiefs, and pursued by the cavalry of the 
victorious Ibrahim. It was, in fact, a general '' sauve qui and 

night alone prevented tlie total destruction of the Turks. The official 
bulletins of the Egyptians report the loss of the Sultan’s troops at 2000 
killed and 2500 prisoners. 

The wreck of the Turkish army retired pell-mell, part on Aleppo, 
part on Antioch. Instead of rallying them, the brigade of Nedjib 
Pacha, which was in camp at twenty hours' march fiom tho field, fled 
with them. The Field-Marshal, on learning the sad issue of the battle 
of Homs, arrived to establish his quarters at the passage of the Orontes, 
at Djeser, where he received the fugitives with fixed bayonets, and 
decapitated several of the foremost, who attempted to force liieir way. 
It is in such moments that Hussein shows himself far above ordinary 
men ; his unshaken character is formed to quell sedition ; and tliougli 
he might not be able to avoid a flight, he is capable of subduing it. 
His military incapacity, however, and his total want of the knowledge 
of administration, prevents his foreseeing the most common accidents. 
In a short time his finances were exhausted ; impoverishing, or ratlier 
ruining the provinces he traversed, and paying no where, he caused 
the name of his sovereign to be pronounced with a curse. At the 
battle of Horns the mass of the troops were not engaged: there 
yet remained 40,000 regulars ; but the Field -J\Iarslial did not know 
bow to dispose of them ; and an army, which had been placed in a 
comparative good state of discipline by llosrevv Pacha, was left to its 
fate. Instead of adopting measures of defence, lie left Antioch, with 
the object of forming a junction with some troops which were supposed 
to be in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. Finding no provisions in this 
quarter, and periiaps remembering that a convoy liad arrived at Alex- 
andretta, independent of its being a place^ of importance, he returned 
by forced marches to that town. The troops made, in this march and 
counter-march, eighty leagues, dragging with them all their baggage 
and artillery. 

In the mean while, Ibrahim was advancing, having recalled all iiis 
garrison troops, and levied others among the mountains. On bis 
march, wherever he passed he was received with submission, while the 
castle of Aleppo also surrendered. Ilis conduct was as skilful and gene- 
rous as Hussein’s was the reverse. Under his protection, the diflerent 
Christian sects began to show themselves. Antioch and Alexandretta 
now alone remained to m^ his conquest of Syria complete. He pro- 
ceeded slowly, however, being in daily anticipation of intelligence from 
Constantinople favourable to the pretensions of his father, Mehemet 
Ali. Hence the Turkish General had full leisure to oppose him, and 
close Ub passage towards Karamania. Antioch offered an excellent 
an intrenched camp, but of which he did not avail himself; 
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and ordered his advanced posts to fall back on the deftle of Mount 
Beylau. • 

^ This defile is of great depth, and at its foot flows a torrent ; it is 
in^some places so narrow, that a camel can scarcely pass ; neverthe- 
less it is the only road through which the caravan passes on its way 
to Mecca. Nothing could be more easily defended. Notwithstanding, 
when, on the 5th of August, the Egyptians appeared, a few hours’ 
skirmishing was sufficient to win it, which placed Alexandretta in 
the hands of Ibrahim, with its immense magazines, supplies, and 100 
pieces of cannon. The Turks, instead of rallying in the rear, on 
ground which offered favourable positions, continued their flight in the 
direction of Adana, Ibrahim ordered the cavalry commanded by his 
nephew to pursue them, wlio forded the Djiflun (river Pyramus). 
Hussein Paclia, having blown up tlie beautiful bridge of nine arches 
where that river is crossed at Messis, had neglected the ancient forti- 
fications at that point. 

Attacked anew by the Egyptians, the Ottoman troops continued their 
retreat across the immense jilain leading to Adana. Scarcely had they 
arrived at this town than they were dislodged by the enemy, and their 
General with difficulty escaped. They had now no other refuge save 
beyond Mount Taurus. The whole *of the district of Adana was in 
the power of Ibrahim, who had arrived at the new frontier wliich 
Mehemet Ali destined for his empire. It is evident that nothing could, 
at this moment, have arrested his march on Constantinople itself ; for 
we cannot consider the harassed and dispersed beings under Hussein 
in the light of an army capable of opposing the slightest resistance. 

Tlie Curds and Anatolian peasantry assassinated the Turkish regulars 
wherever they could fall on them in their flight, selling their arms 
for a few piastres, and disguised themselves as much as possible, in order 
to avoid the fatal curse which attended the fezi (red military cap), A 
])art of the provinces of Upper Asia were already in a stale of revolt, 
and the presence of a single officer of Ibrahim would have sufficed to 
win him the most considerable towns of the Peninsula. It has been 
stated, that the Viceroy of Egypt intended embarking with his fleet, 
wliile his son marched on Scutari. Prudence doubtless withheld him : 
for however popular might be the cause of Mehemet Ali, he could appear 
in the capital in no otlier light than as a subject ; and certainly, could 
not Ifavo prevented the interference of the Russians. Even had he 
succeeded in this ambitious project, what would have been the result 1 
Instead .of the certain dominion he has now acquired, and which has for 
barrier the chain of Taurus, he would find himself embarrassed with an 
empire tottering to its fall, of wliich almost daily, a mass, as it vyere, is 
detached — a province wrested from it; — a wreck, in fact, which no 
human efforts can prevent. Meffiemet Ali therefore wisely listened to 
good counsel, and endeavoured to obtain by treaty the legal possession 
of his conquests. But the Porte listened on^y to perfidious intrigues, 
and led by that blind obstinacy, of which Navarin and the victories of 
Russia were instances, refused to comply with the Viceroy, and hence, 

after five months’ armistice, crowned Ibrahim with fresh laurels. 'The 

Forte recalled Hussein Pacha, who was replaced by the Grand Vizier, 
Redschid Pacha, the same who defeated the Greek army at Athens, and 
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who <meBed the iiiBUrrection of Scodra Pacha. Brave * accustomed to 
the life of campSy and possessing some rational ideas, Redschid was 
superior to his predecessor. He was, however, nothing more than a 
general after the manner of the Turks, or as in Greece, a chief of pali- 
cars. And it would appear, he was chosen more from his influence 
in European Turkey. Orders were giveti for his immediate presence 
at Constantinople, with aS many Albanians, Bosnians, &c., as were at 
his disposal, together with the six cavalry and infantry regiments under 
his command. 

The indefatigable Hosrew Pacha had contrived to reorganize an 
army, with a reserve of about 40,000 regulars, which was stationed 
en echcllon^ on the roads of the capital as far as Koniah. Increased by 
the reinforcements of* the Grand Vizier, it was in sufficient number to 
arrest the march of Ibralum ; but, independent of a want of enthusiasm 
among the troops, the chiefs were devoid of skill ; the advice of the 
army Instructors was equally disregarded, while the Egyptian army was 
almost totally under the guidance of foreign officers. 

A single gun sufficed to defend the pass of Mount Taurus : it is a 
frightful defile, inclosed, as it were, among perpendicular rocks, of more 
than r^OO feet in height. Notwithstanding, when Ibrahim thought 
proper to establish himself on hs southern declivity, he was merely 
opposed by a few irregulars, whom he quickly maslerctl. He encamped 
at his case in the plain of Erekli, at 166 hours of camel march from 
Constantinople, (computing at least 3000 toises t per hour,) and shortly 
advanced upon Koniah. 

Until the arrival of Redschid Pacha, Reliff Pacha commanded tlie 
Turks. On the approach of the Egyptians, he caused his advanced posts 
to fall back successively upon Akcher, and thereby wisely avoided 
risking a battle. The Grand Vizier, however, arrived with dispositions 
of offensive warfare, which he had, previous to his departure, made 
known to the divan. He had forgotten the fatal day of Koulaktche. 
Instead of securing a position among the mountains where Akcher is 
situated, and there waiting until the uncommon severity of the season 
had subsided, he commenced a precipitate march. The cold was 
intense, the weather stormy, and the snow lay so thick on the ground, 
that but a small portion of the army materiel could keep up with him ; 
he therefore, as at Homs, found himself in presence of the enemy, with- 
out supplies of *any kind. At some distance from Koniah, Rtilschid 
Pacha had sent his sclictary or sword-bearer, forward with a corps of 
irregulars, with orders to cross the mountains and march on the yiffage 
of Sile, about the distance of an hour and a half from the town, and 
occupied by a strong detachment of Arabs. The Grand Vizier con- 
tinued advancing with his regular troops towards the same point across 
the plain. The attack on the village was to be simultaneous ; unfor- 
tunately, the selictar appeared too soon : lie could ill oppose the regu- 
lars of the enemy, and retreated, after abandoning his artillery, and 
sustaining a severe loss in killed. This check did not awaken the pru- 
dence of Redschid, who halted only when he found himself in presence 


And cruel as brave, as his conduct to the unlb^unate Greek and European prisoners 
at Athens irill testify, whom he caused to be put to death in a revolting manner* 
t A toue is equal to six feet English. 
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of tiie Egyptians, whom he found formidably intrenched. This was 
on the 29th Redgib, or 21bt of December: finding day already 
advanced, he had no oilier alternative than to give battled had he 
^delayed till morning, he must have remained all night without bread, 
and under the influence of intense cold, which would have paralysed 
his troops. He began with a false movement, by forming his army 
into four lines: thus rendering ^^rt of his troops useless ; and when 
eventually he resolved on bringing his second, third, ^Aud fourth columns 
into line with the first, he forgot to reconnoitre the ground to see if the 
movement were practicable. It consequently happened that his left 
wing was incapable of forming, and that it remained in columns of 
attack, exposed to the guns of the enemy, whoso 'fire made dreadful 
havoc in this dense mass. He committed another error, by placing his 
artillery in the intervals of his line, so that their fire did not tell among 
the Egyptians, while theirs, on ifie contrary, being detached in front, 
played full upon the Turks, lledscliid’s plan of battle was, with the 
bulk of his troops composed chiefly of Albanians, to attack the centre 
of the enemy’s line, while his cavalry harassed the wings. 

Ibrahim, foreseeing this manoeuvre, merely left at this point of attack 
a sufficient number of troops to keep the Turks in check, while he 
turned his adversary through the mountain defiles. Arrived on the 
flanks of the Ottomans, he made a vigorous cliarge on their cavalry, 
which he routed, and immediately commenced attacking the chief 
Turkish corps, which thus found itself between two fires, ulicn tlie 
Egyptian artillery committed dreadful slaughter. 

The Albanians did not long stand, and the Grand Vizier in vain 
endeavoured to arrest their flight, who, in a moment of despair, and 
liopelcss of victory, placed himself at the head of his guards, where he 
maintained the unequal conflict, until, dangerously wounded, he fell 
into the hands of tlie Egyptians. TJic loss of the Turks was enormous : 
a single regiment (the 1st infantry) left 3000 men on the field of 
battle. 

This day was decisive. The second army of the Grand Seignior was 
annihilated, and the road to Constantinople again open to Ibrahim. 
He, however, evinced the same reluctance to march upon the capital as 
when at Homs. He did not pass Kutaych. In this town lie did not 
even assume the character of flie conqueror ; and even the gates of his 
serail were left unguarded. • 

He Itept up a rigorous discipline among his troops, amounting to 
about 36,000 men. The Turkish population were devoted to him, and 
flocked from all parts with provisions, which were generously paid for, 
and he even made a liberal allowance to llie inhabitants wlio lodged his 
troops. At Constantinople, where reigned the most abject misery, his 
cause became popular, and his only enemies were the grandees, who, 
under the Russian dominion, hoped to enjoy their riches in their accus- 
tomed state of ignorance and indolence. With regard to the unfortu- 
nate Sultan, having hardly collected a few thousand regulars from his 
last wreck, he appears to have renounced all his projects of military 
reform, and to have placed his only hope on the Czar. 



ADiTENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN THE BRAZILIAN NAVlf*. 

The interior of the building raised for our habitation presented no- 
thing to make amends for its external rude aspect; on the contrary, 
it chilled one to enter into its vast and gloomy recess, which resembled 
a newly dug grave. Not a fixture or single utensil of any (ic8cri])tion, 
not even a window was there in this mud sepulchre, nor an aperture 
as an apology for one ; it was mud above, mud below, mud all round, 
with here and there a crooked timber protruding its one leg, and in the 
act of drawing out the other to stalk oft’ to its native woods. The Por- 
tuguese shrugged up their shoulders, and squatted down amidst their 
household gods, at one end, when the bullock carts were unloaded, to 
vilify and abuse the authorities for jiot providing a habitation more 
suitable to Christians. The English, who took possession of the other, 
immediately set to work to render it tenantable. Hides were bartered 
for from the Indians, and bundles of osiers and stakes cut ; the latter, 
fixed in the ground, served as legs for tables and posts for bed-frames ; 
the former, covered with hides for the surface, proved an excellent sub- 
stitute for both : stools were formed of ibe same materials, and in a 
few days our part of tliis den was as palpable to sight as to feeling, 
from the breaches made in the walls to admit the light. In other 
respects, we were tolerably well off. Beef we were plentifully pro- 
vided vvitli ; and it will not be foreign to the matter in question, if I 
here briefly describe the manner in which the bullocks arc caught and 
slaughtered. Two or three Gauchos gallop in amongst the herd, and 
selecting one of the animals, throw the lasso over its horns; this 
requires great dexterity, and is not always accomplished on the first 
attempt, as the beasts run about in furious and wild disorder. The 
noble horse, when he feels the strain, suddenly stops, and thus checked, 
the bullock is generally pulled down, but invariably perplexed and stu- 
pified ; one of the Gauchos then dismounts, sneaks cautiously behind, 
and hamstrings it: the enraged victim endeavours to rise, but falls 
again on its haunches ; and when too weak to be dangerous, he jumps 
before it, and plunges a knife between the horns. 

We often accompanied the Indians ii> their hunting excursions after 
the deer, which, in these parts, are rather scarce. The only weapons 
used in the chaSe, are the balls and spear; therefore, to ensure success, 
it is necessary to surprise them, and be well mounted. When within a 
hundred yards, the Indian swings the balls above his head, and then 
hurls them at the stag’s hind legs, which they entwine round and 
entangle, slackening his speed, and enabling the hunter to overtake 
him, and dart the spear, and then dismounting, thrust Hhe knife in its 
breast. The Indians themselves cai^ but little for venison ; indeed, 
they prefer horse-flesh (which is their customary food) to any other ; 
but then they can sell or exchange it for any articles they have occasion 
for. The usual commodities employed for this purpose are, bridles, 
girths, balls, lassos, ponchos, and sashes ; also, boots, universally worn 
by the Gauchos, and formed of the hide of the horse’s hind legs, from 
the upper part of the thigh to the lower part of the hock, which serves 
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for the foot. The bridles, and other horse furniture peculiar to the 
country, are cleverly manufactured with slips of hide. Xhu^, it will be 
seen, these people are by no means idle ; but it is to be regretted, that 
profits are generally dissipated before they leave the towns they take 
their goods to, by indulging the propensity to strong liquors, which not 
oifly intoxicate, but drive them to frenzy, when internecine quarrels 
ensue, and mortal wounds are indicted on lK>th sides. 

The toldas of the Indians are formed with poles and hides, which are 
always erected by the females ; and in no way is a cacique's distin- 
guished from the rest, except by a spear placed a little in advance of the 
entrance. 

Polygamy is not practised by them, nor did I ever notice an instance 
of ill-usage to their helpmates. They worsliip tiie sun, but believe the 
elements to be invested with volition and distinct power uncontrollable : 
to a})i)case and propitiate them, when unfavourable, they use mystic 
cxhorLations, which I shall hereafter illustrate. The custom of plunging 
the new-born babe in cold water, I frequently witnessed — the mother 
likewise undergoing ablution. ’ The ceremony in bewailing the dead 
assimilates exactly with that of the Irish. 

A stirring incident at this time revived in our minds a recollection of 
bygone days, even in our land, when* might constituted right. A body 
of five liimdrcd Indians, under a warlike chief from Chili, halted for a 
few days at the foot of the lulls bordering the plain. Among their pri- 
soners, taken in a predatory incursion, was a very handsome Spanish 
girl, not more than fifteen ; but at the time she was torn from her family, 
only eleven ; and as the governments of tlie different republics were 
not at that time able to revenge these depredations by force of arms, 
j)resents were usually resorted to in order to purchase the freedom of 
tliose Christians who fell into the hands of the hostile Indians. When 
the governor heard of the circumstance, he sent a young brother of the 
Spanisli merchant Valdez, to negotiate her release from captivity ; but, 
becoming enamoured of her beauty when brought before him, he dis- 
dained such mercenary and cold-blooded policy, and resolved to devise 
some means of carrying her off in a manner more consonant with his 
daring and impetuous spirit. Having won their good-will and confi- 
dence by a few well-timed presents, he contrived frequent interviews 
with the object of his attachment ; and to ensure a greater facility to 
his design, he pretended to be desirous of spending ^ little time with 
us, which, as lie was a most agreeable fellow, we learnt with much plea- 
sure, unconscious as we then were of his real motive. ^ 

The face of nature had now changed ; a thin crust, of frozen snow 
covered the ground on the close of the day when this tale commences, and 
threw into bold relief the dark and irregular lines of Indian huts conti- 
guous to our abode, and on whi»h the heat arising from the fires within 
prevented from accumulating. Beyond these, in caliginous perspective, 
were those of the new comers; and a good understanding subsisted 
between both parties, being, as they were, entirely independent of each 
other, and forming distinct tribes. It was about eight o'clock, I think, 
on such an evening as I have described, and before the moon had risen, 
that I left a circle telling long-winded yarns round a roaring fire, and 
flinging mv poncho across my shoulders, stepped out into the keen 
frosty air,* with the intention of strolling towards the nearest In- 
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dians. Smoking a paper cigarito, I was slowly wending my way 
along a oath leading through tlie shrubberies to the right of" the 
Tolderias, my cogitations broken in upon by the barking of the 
dogs, and the still more discordant howling of some drunken baccha^ 
nals, vvhen who should 1 see hurrying towards me with hasty steps 
and disguised as an Indian, but my friend Valdez, and encircling 
with one arm his fair enamorata. Thinking I might be de trop^ 
and that he was only endeavouring to avoid an intrusion which the 
sound of my footsteps had caused him to apprehend, 1 was about to 
ensconce myself behind a tree until they had passed, but he espied me 
and called me by my name. If his unaccountable metamorphosis had 
excited my surprise, 1 was equally astonished to find, in the person of 
his companion, the psetty Spanish girl, who had been an object of 
universal admiration, and whom 1 instantly recognized. 1 was on the 
point of demanding of him how he could be so imprudent, for detection 
would assuredly be followed by assassination, as the ransom depends on 
the purity and chastity of such prisoners, who are watched with jealchis 
care ; but he interrupted me by saying that he was no stranger to the 
risk he incurred, and imprinting a kiss on his little wife, as he called 
her, swore that nothing should separate them. “ Well, but,’^ said I, 
“ what are you going to do; where are you going to take her? her 
flight will soon be discovered, and if you bring her to our place, con- 
cealment will be impossible.” 

“ I know that, my dear fellow,” lie replied, “ and I have no idea of 
doing so. 1 hired the Frenchmans boat, with the plea of fishing 
to-morrow, and she's now fastened to a tree up the creek yonder ; and all 
I need is your assistance, which 1 know you won’t refuse mo ; indeed, I 
was going to leave little puss here and run for you, when you so oppor- 
tunely met us.” 

“ Shall you go to del Carmen, then? ” 

“Yes! but pray don’t interrogate me now; at least, let us hasten 
hence, for if we stay here much longer we may be overtaken, 1 womler 
they haven’t missed her already, but the suspicion will fall on the cacique 
of these Indians, who you know is desperately in love with her.” 

“ But you forget,” I rejoined, “ that I am not master of my own 
actions ; — it will be said I was trying to escape, and I shall not only 
suffer ill-treatment myself, but, through my Quixotic folly, the resent- 
ment of the government will be visited on my fellow-prisoners.” 

“ Do not advance such groundless obstacles,’’ resumed die; “you 
•are aware of my brother’s influence with the governor, and doubt, not 
he will be satisfied by the explanation.” 

Thus entreated, what could I do ? — so gently taking one arm of the 
interesting runaway within my own, I expostulated iko farther, but 
urged die necessity of all possible expedition. The night was remark- 
ably fine, and the moon, which now ascended the clear firmament, shed 
its mild and pleasing light through the interstices of the groves we 
traversed, and intersecting the trees with its shining beams, the white 
immaculate snow on their fantastic branches glittered and twinkled in 

g very and sparkling brightness. 1 inquired, as we tripped along, «wliy 
]|pd J^umed the Indian garb. 

} might have been observed loitering about, to be sure; and 
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• BOW, if any did remark me, it will but confirm their suspicion of 
Tipawhoo 

All this lime the object of our solicitude (for I now felt most anxious 
«• for her safety, as the consequences of a reprisal might be dreadful) had 
not uttered a syllable ; but she now spoke in the sweetest accents, and 
expressed a hope that as she sometimes passed much time and occasion- 
ally slept in the tent of an aged woman, related to her captors, the night 
might elapse without her absence transpiring, unless some accidental 
inquiry after her should be instituted. 

“ Whatever may be the result of this night’s adventure,” said Valdez, 
“ you have a claim upon me which I shall feel proud and happy to 
acknowledge.” 

“ I comprehend you, mio amigo T I replied; “ and the time is not 
distant when I may require the services proffered with so much frank- 
ness. I have written to Captain By non, requesting, through his inter- 
cession with llie governor, that I might be permitted, on account of my 
'^health, to repair to the town, and be furnished witli an apartment in the 
fort.’' 

“ Ah ! I’m glad of that," resumed Valdez, “ and I have no doubt of 
his acquiescence. — But what follows?” 

That will be seen hereafter : — "but — good heavens ! what a screecli- 
ing yell followed the question ! As the terrified deer, roused by the 
clamorous noise of the hounds, flies in trepidation to the fastnesses 
of the thicket for safety, so did we plunge into the midst of tlie 
bushes and brushwood for the preservation of our lives so terrifically 
menaced. It was evident the girl’s absence liad created alarm, 
and they were scouring the country in search of her, and venting 
their rage by bellowing the war-whoop. No time was there for con- 
jectures of any kind, for it now, for the first time, occurred to us, 
blockheads that we were, that our footsteps had betrayed us : to fly 
was out of the question, as our ])ursucrs were fast approaching and 
following the trail we had left. Aroused by our imminent peril, we 
started up from the recumbent posture in which we had lain breath- 
less and panting for a few moments, and struck otF with swiftness 
towards the spot where the boat was moored, not more than a quarter 
of a mile off, but an incalculable distance to persons reduced to such 
an extremity. The shouts of those behind us became more and more 
audible, and the helpless creature we almost carried along was quite 
wearied. Five minutes more and we should reach the boat ; but, just 
as we issued into an open space, — wh — sh, — a bullet whizzed by our eaA ; 
— another — and poor Valdez fell: horror-struck, (for I thought he 
was killed,) I stood beside him, and a gang of the savages, with 
Tipawhoo art their head, pounced upon us. 

Falling into his hands saved our lives. He delighted to have the 
object of his affections in his power, and as no insult had been offered 
to him by conveying her away, he bore no animosity towards us ; and 
had only sallied forth in quest of us, to rescue his sweetheart and vindi- 
cate his own character from the imputation it suffered under, for the 
oJiicf of the other tribe had upbraided him with being privy to her 
elopement, and challenged him to fight on the spot. This he would 


* The name of the cacique attached to the Spanish maiden. 
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liav^ accepted, but first, it was agreed to seek the fugitive. I was a 
great friend of his too, and had won his esteem by gifts of tobacco and 
trinkets. I tllerefore lost no time in telling him liow 1 happened to 
be im])licatc‘d, desiring his jirotection for Valdez, who had only been 
stunned, and lost a small slice from his scalp, and was now on his 
legs again. Had we been overtaken by tiio other cacique, he was so 
exasperated and of so cruel a disposition, that we should undoubtedly 
have been massacred. 

As for the disconsolate damsel who caused all ibis dissension and 
uproar, slie was led off by her vutorious admiicr, and we w'cre left at 
leibure to retrace our stejis in a very sorry plight: our garments were 
torn into ribbons by the brambles and briars, and our laces streamed 
w'itli blood from the same. source. Valdez mourned, in a very doleful 
strain, the loss of his dulcinca, and I administered all the consolation 
his case demanded. * 

It was midnight belore we got back, and, on opening the door, found 
ourselves the topic of conversation amongst those who bad not retired*^ 
to rest, but suffered great anxiety about us. We were congratulated on 
liaving missed the furious band who had been to inspect the premise?, 
and vowed when they caught the delinquents they should repent their 
temerity. Cla])ping a jilastcr on Vaklez’ unlucky pate, we retired to 
rest, and were not again disturbed, as was anticipated, by any nocturnal 
visit. 

The injured chief came next morning, accom])anicd by the oilier, to 
demand an explanation, and, though his passion was somewhat cooled, 
it was cxceeilingly dillicult to pacify him. lie gesticulated and sput- 
tered most vehemently, and any arguments or reasoning would have 
been unavailing, but a promise of some In^rguas^ and aquadenle, made 
by Valdez, reconciled him, after a good deal ot liiiniouring, to the e\enls 
of the preceding evening, as far as wc were concerned. But now a 
disj)Utc arose between him and Tipawhuo, on an affaire da cq?i//*, which 
aggravated the displeasure of the latter, who was excessively chagiined 
at the haughty style his companion had assumed the night before. As 
an ample apology bad, however, been made, be could not fasten a 
quarrel upon him on that score ; but being very unwilling to ])art with 
the object of his affections, whom be bad detiiincd in his tent, and the 
other chief being also reluctant to let him baye her, witliout a ricljcr 
compensation than he could bestow, be at last doggedly and blu'.Uly 
told him he would not restore her ; hereupon a violent altercation en- 
sued, and they drew their knives, 

“ Each kiiulrecl chief the beauteous virgin cldimetl. 

Deep hatred hence each rival lieart inflamed.” 

♦ 

Tumultuary assemblages of their partisans soon collected to sup])ort 
the interests of their respective chiefs, and a general conflict was about 
to commence, as neither could impose any control on his passions, and 
all sense of justice was outbornc by the torrent of tiic moment. At last, 
by the advice and interfer^ce of the ciders, they agreed to decide their 
differences, as they were entirely of a private nature, by single combat 
on horseback, with sjrcars, which arc at least twenty-two feet in length. 


• Males. 
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If Tipawlioo proved victorious, he v^ras to retain the lady wlio had in- 
spired him with so mucli devotion ; but if vanquished, U) indemnify his 
adversary for the risk and inconvenience lie should sustain, by a gift of 
young colts. 

These terms were agreed to, nemine coniradiceiile'* and, mounting, 
they cantered off at once towards tlie centre of the plain, followed by 
us and all the Indians, to witness the issue of so unusual and novel a 
contest. When half-way between the two encampments, Tipawhoo 
proceeded about a quarter of a mile further, wbeie liis bands were 
drawn up ; on either side were the old men, women, and children, with 
whom we mingled as spectators. When both were jirepared, the signal 
was given by a youthful Indian Jetting tly an arrow liigli into the air. 
Then off they bolted at full speed, and wlun witliin ten yards of each 
other, dashed their spears pn tlic ground, near the head, with great 
force, letting them go at the same time, and with such peculiar dex- 
terity is this done, that it rebounds and flies in any direction the 
])Ossessor pleases, provided he is an adept in the science. That of 
Tipawhoo struck his ojipon’cnt on the left shoulder, wliicli it dislocated, 
and he was thrown from his horse ; b\it the former, bending his body, 
evaded his adversary's weapon, which would otherwise have ])iercod his 
head, and dashed past him with a loud vvhilla wlio — oo, which was 
responded to by all liis tribe. Tiie vancpiislied hero was mucli chafed at 
his disaster, but immediately allowed liimself defeated, and relinquished 
his claim to the S[)anish maiden. 

All animosity thus extinguislied, the multitude began to disperse, and 
Tipawlioo, brimful of joy, souglit tlie poor girl to en joy the fruits of his 
conquest. He was surprised to find she had not been present during 
the encounter, hut was told she had been left behind with an old woman, 
being both unwell and low-spirited. Imjiaticiit to clasp her in his arms, 
he galloped off to her tolda, — but how shall J paint his dismay and fury 
in not finding lier there, or in any of the other tents i Sjiringing on his 
horse, he flew across the jilam to the other Indians, whom he accused 
of jierfidy. In the midst of a scene of rage and contention, a young 
urchin apprized him he saw her running off with a strange Indian, 
but, after eliciting his description, by .liquleT, it turned out that Valdez 
liad finally Iriumplual. 'J'ipawhoo, finding also that they had gone off at 
full speed for del Carnieti, pursued tlnmi instantly. 

#rDuring the excitement v\liicli prevailed all llie morning, I never 
once thought of Valdez, and, consequently, never missed him. lie had 
• determined to rescue the girl from the liands of the Indians at all risks; 
so 'when every one was absent with the racicpies at the morning’s 
meeting, he started ofl* to tlie encampment, and contiivcd to speak with 
her, — tellhig her to remain behind on some jiretence or other, and when 
all adjourned to the field, 'it would be an excellent oj)portunity for 
eluding their vigilance. This wholesome caution and advice she strictly 
lollowcd ; and the old crone who was left with her, having no mind to 
he absent from the fray, after snailing and venting lier spleen, hobbled 
off to the scene of action, leaving the const cntiiely clear. Valdez, 
*wlio was on the look out, then rude up, and })lacing her on a horse 
tethered close by, departed without ever looking behind; and such 
good use did they make of their time, that they reached the town 
without being overtaken. He then acquainted the governor with every 

• N 2 , 
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particular; and when Tipawlioo arrived, he was prevailed upon, by 
much coaxing jind presents innumerable, to withdraw his pretensions. 
Whether Valdez married the pretty maiden, eventually, I cannot posi- 
tively say ; but I heard, many months afterwards, a rumour to that 
effect; and, as her parents were both respectable and wealthy, I dare 
say he did. 

A day or two subsequent to these events, the Commandant received 
an order to allow the First-Lieutenant of the Macao (who surrendered 
her) and myself to repair to the town. He had occasion for medical 
advice; I had none. We were established in a comfortable room in 
the fort, occu])ied also by a young patriot officer, who had lost his leg 
in the engagement down the river, but was now convalescent. As a 
matter of form, T confined* myself to the interior of the fort for a few 
days, and was then at liberty to go out jvhen I pleased, and absent 
myself for a whole day, — no restraint being imposed, but that of re- 
turning at sunset. I divided my time between Valdez and his brother ; 
the latter was married to a sweet pretty woman, who sang and played 
exquisitely on the harp. At this time there arrived an English hrig, 
commanded by a gentlemanly and very accomplished man ; he brought 
his young wife with him, who was likewise beautiful. She was from 
Scott’s land of romance, and reminded one of the imaginary Effie 
Deans. The brig’s cabin exhibited a degree of refinement of very rare 
occurrence ; the taste and elegance visible in its internal arrangements, 
which comprised, among other articles of luxury, an upright piano, 
plainly indicated the occupant who presided, to be the loveliest work of 
creation. With such an addition to the petites soirees^ or, endemially 
speaking, tertuliaa^ given by the brother of Valdez, 1 need hardly say, 

I passed many happy and delightful evenings in del Carmen. 

By degrees all restraint was removed, and I was entirely at my 
own disposal, without any parole. Now and then I dined on board the 
corvette which bad been captured from us ; and the commander being 
very partial to a game at chess, we spent much time in diverting our- 
selves in that manner. A funny fellow he was too, with the figure of 
Sancho Pan^a; and, like him, eternally larding bis discourse with 
string of proverbs, the majority of which were most preposterously 
chosen, and inapplicable. As an instance, he would say, “ I wish 
dinner was ready ; but what's the use of wishing^ — ‘ time and tide wait 
for no man.' " ThenJ when it was on the table, “ Confound that cook ^ 
he’s put his foot in the soup ; but what’s the use of complaining? — ‘ the 
nearer bone, the sweeter the meal.’ ” Whether he was alluding to 
black Sambo’s great toe, I could not tell, but I was nearly choked with 
stifling a laugh, and pretended a large pea had stuck in my throat. 

Notwithstanding the numberless little agrimens which excluded all 
sense of ennui, in the charming and seducing society it was my hap- 
piness to be admitted to, — still 1 was a prisoner, and could not resist 
the favourable opportunity of regaining my liberty which now presented 

itself. One of the officers on board Captain M ’s ship was an 

old acquaintance of Beaucl^itc’s, (the name of her late first-lieutenant,> 
and under some sort of obligation to him. Being good-natured, with a • 
very ductile disposition, he was easily induced, without much persuasion, 
to faciliiate our escape by furnishing the means ; and the plan we 
arranged was this : Captain M— was to give a sumptuous enter- 
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tainment on board, to which B. and myself were both invited,— and in 
the evening, wiien all the boats should be employed td land the com- 
pany, our friend was so to contrive it, that the pinnace might remain to 
take off Captain M., who generally stayed on shore until very late. In 
the course of'the day, if practicable, he was to order the sails to be put 
into her ; but this we were not to calculate upon. A substitute for 
them was to be obtained by boarding a goletta down the river, which 
had only two negroes in charge ; and from her we were to furnish our- 
selves with anything we required. The crew invariably left the boat, 
with the exception of one hand, and betook themselves to a pnlperia^ 
hard by, to regale themselves until the commander came down : some- 
times no boat keeper at all remained ; and that part of the beach they 
were accustomed to land upon was at a considerable distance from any 
dwelling. At the same time, we were pretty confident that whoever 
was left to take care of the boat would be prevailed upon to join us ; 
but, as will be seen in the sequel, that was not left to chance. The day 
in question was clear and beautiful, and the lovely features of Madame 
Valdez, as we were pulled on board, were illuminated with such fas 
cinaling sweetness, — such effeminate softness, — and laughing-joy 
beamed so gaily in her playful smiles, — that I half re[)enled the resolu- 
tion J had taken, to quit the vicinity of such womanly jierfection. No 
wonder f was dull and melancholy amidst the festivities which glad- 
dent'd tlie hearts of all but myself. 

After dancing two or three waltzes, I excused myself for withdraw- 
ing by pleading a headach, and went on shore to meet by appointment 
the man who had consented to accompany us, and who was an old ship- 
male that had sailed with rne for some time. In the courhC of the day, 
Beauclerc had made overtures to him in my name. I should have 
spoken with him myself, hut thought I was more likely to be missed 
from the company and attract observation^ Giving him money to pur- 
chase provisions, and pointing out a ditch he was to deposit them in, 
I directed him to go on board again and volunteer to man the pinnace 
when she should be sent on shore in the evening, and then to remain 
in her as boat- keeper. When I had given him these instructions, we 
separated to avoid being seen together, and I liirected my steps towards 
the fort. It was desirabJe to procure, if jiossihlc, a chart and quadrant, 
but a compass w'as absolutely indispensable. Xlie two former were in 
tfiy a])artment, and belonged to the young olhcer whose leg had been 
amputated; and although he was in the habit of walking a^iut with 
tli^; assistance of crutches, he seldom left the room in tlie evening, A 
compass stood in the sitting-room of the Doctor, to which I had at all 
times access ; and as he was on hoard the corvette, I got possession of 
it witlioul any difficulty, and hid it in an out-house. The owner of the 
other articles was so inveterate a patriot that it would have been folly 
to confide my secret to him ; but as we were on terms of perfect amity, 

I wished to avoid all application to force. I had therefore recourse to 
the following stratagem. Having aflected a headach in excuse for 
leaving the company on board the corvettet I proposed amusing him by 
a clever trick with cards, having frequently before diverted him in a similar 
Tnanner, and informd him that, as a preliminary, he must allow me to fasten 
his hands together behind him, in which the pack were to be placed. 
This he cheerfully acceded to. I then rolled up a large handkerchief, 
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and desired him to hold it in his mouth by the middle, which lie had no 
sooner done, tlfan, laughing, to pass it off as a joke, I tied it in a knot 
behind, and thus incapacitated liim from speaking. Ilia eyes evinced 
how disagreeable this process was to him, but, unheeding his dissatis- 
faction, I embraced him kindly, and placing him in aif easy posturej 
wished him good-bye! and, laying hold of the chart and quadrant, 
opened the door, when, to my utter confusion and mortification, my 

egress was prevented by the appearance of Captain Bynon, and M , 

with his round paunch, facetiously exclaiming, as he waddled up the 
passage, “ It ’s as true as the Gospel, I tell ye ; but there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip.” 

“ That ’s meant for me,” thought I ; “ he has blundered on a perti- 
nent proverb this time.” I* was, however, determined to assume a com- 
posure I was in reality far from feeling, an^ not hasten the catastrophe 
by any premature avowal or the slightest semblance of alarm. I had 
just time to replace the quadrant and whisper to my prisoner tliat all 
should be explained by-and-by, when they entered the room. “ AVliy, 
Mr. F.,” said Captain Bynon, “ the girls are quite au dcsefipoir at your 
leaving them ; so, as I was obliged to come on shore for a lew minutes, 
I ventured to promise in your name that you should return to them : 
shall I redeem my pledge There was mucli sarcasm, certainly, in 
this address, but, blended with good humour as it was, 1 replied tliat it 
would be ungracious in me to answer in the negative, but before we 

went on board 1 hoped he would take a glass of liqueur. Captain M 

had in the mean time inquired of the invalid if he had the toolhacli ? 
but receiving no answer, he advanced towards him, and was amazed to 
behold him in such a situation. I quickly a])j)ro:ichcd to liberate him, 
and, en attendant remarked that the handkerchief scene was merely an 
accompaniment to a trick I was on the point of showing liim wlien they 
came in. A significant glance was exchanged between them at this 
observation, but no allusion whatever made to my premeditated escape, 
which transpired through the stupidity of Bciiuclerc, who had a habit of 
uttering his thoughts aloud, and having occasion to write a note, 
went down for that purpose to a cabin in the steerage, which was next 
to the purser’s. This person was a very inquisitive, prying busybody, 
and, happening to be there at the time, overlieard the former soliloquiz- 
ing on the aflair vvhicli was uppermost in his mind, and immediately 

communicated the particulars to Captain M , who was desired by 

Bynon^o demand ray parole when they had fetched me on board, as 
the only condition on which a further continuance of the privileges I 
enjoyed would he granted. This he accordingly did, and I gave it. 
The transaction was known but to a few, and. Joining the dance, which 
was kept up until a late liour, I was soon reconciled to the disappoint- 
ment by the melodious voice of my charming partner. 

J. F. C. 


{To he continued.) 
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At the conclusion of a long war, it would seem at first sight that the 
attention of all military authorities must naturally turn to making 
the utmost possible jwofit of the experience gained during the con- 
test, that every inquiry should be instituted for ascertaining how 
far some causes of success might be attributed to the merits of the 
system pursued in the various branches of the service, how far the 
organization and discijdine in which the troops had been previously 
trained at home, might have fiicilitatcd the rapidity and good order of 
their marches on service, and what arrangements of the commissariat 
had been found most suitable and least iMbfe to uncertainty, waste, and 
peculation. In this country, however, it has generally happened, that 
the reductions, and numerous labours consccpient upon the alteration 
from a war to a peace establishment, has compelled the authorities 
rather to devote their time and care to whal is immediately before them, 
than to collecting tlie materials of improvement from experience of the 
past. Many of those officers, too, who liave been among the most active 
on service, are glad, at first returning to their homes, to repose from 
their arduous duties, and gradually beginning to miss the excitement in 
w'hich their last years have been passed, grow inactive, and not unfre- 
quently abandon a profession which, with its variety and danger, has 
now lost its principal charm. 

In the engineers and artillery, where positive science is the ground- 
work of their service, there is always an active motive for invention and 
improvement ; and it is the variety of art into which the officer of those 
arms may be Jed, by his natural inclination or talents, that keeps alive in 
them the essentially military sjiirit for which they have been so much 
distinguishctl, and which has been an eflectual counterpoise to the dis- 
heartening cifects of their very slow promotion. • 

The same applies in a still greater degree to the officers of the navy, 
who, vvlien employed afloat, may in fact be considered as in actual ser- 
vice. I’lie naval captain may show himbelf a good disciplinarian, may 
jirove his acquaintance with all practical seamanship, may turn to 
account whatever abilities he possesses for astronomical and niathenia- 
tjjpal pursuits, and may oven liave many opporlurvties of displaying his 
courage and coolness in llic hour of peril, without once coining into con- 
flict with any other enemy than the mighty element ujion which Jie sails. 

•It was said of a distinguished general, that being asked what an 
engagement was like, he replied — “ it was hard to describe what it was 
most lik^ but that what it was least like was a Review an observation 
of some wit and truth, but cajiable of being much misunderstood and 
misapplied. Most military systems of instruction are, it is true, 
encumbered and disguised with a great deal of pedantry ; much that is 
unnecessary being mixed with what is needful ; for instance, — the forma- 
tion of a battalion square is of constant recurrence before the enemy ; 
while the counter-march of a line will never be wanted from the begin- 
•ning to the end of a campaign ; yet we seldom see a field-day without 
both being practised as part of the regulation routine. Tlie officer of 
experience will undoubtedly, therefore, often see much to disgust him in 
this respect ; and finding few opportunities for the exercise of his judg- 
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meat in the application of his recollections, is apt to condemn too much 
of the system, |ind look upon a field-day as a waste of time. 

To prevent the tendency to stagnation perceptible after many years 
of peace in all military bodies, it has been the wise practice of the Ger- 
man princes to have yearly assemblies of large numbers of troops under 
their best generals, in order to keep alive the spirit and intelligence of 
the younger officers, and make the whole familiar with the principles by 
which considerable armies are movfid when on actual service. 

The Austrian manoeuvres of the last autumn attracted great attention, 
and officers of almost all nations were present as spectators. Tlie fol- 
lowing Orders are almost a literal translation, and require no remark : 
but there is one point so satisfactory that we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning it, as it might not *000111 on a cursory perusal, though obvious 
on consideration. Instead of that slowne^ and pedantry of wbicli the 
Austrian troops were formerly accused in their movements, wc here shall 
find an active and offhand style of manoeuvre ; large bodies moving 
with rapid combination, marches of great length and continuance over 
mountayinous country, and every other characteristic of the adoption, in 
the Austrian system, of the most approved principles of tactics. 

We shall now proceed to detail the manoeuvres in question, which 
took place on the banks of the Mincio and the immediate neiglibour- 
hood, in October 1833. 

On this interesting occasion, a large body of troops was assembled by 
the Austrian government, of which the annexed return shows the whole 
composition ; but for the general reader it will be sufficient to state, that 
the troops were divided into two supposed contending armies, under the 
temporary denominations of the Western and Eastern Armies ; part of 
this last acting in the first instance as a separate force, and called the 
Reserve. The Western Army was under the command of Count Wal- 
moden, the Eastern under that of Count Radetzky, and the Reserve 
attached to the latter under the orders of the Prince von Bentheim. 

The general course of the Mincio is nearly north and south, running 
from the lake of Garda into the Po, below Mantua. At the point where 
it issues from the lake of Garda is situated the small but strong 
fortress of Peschiera, while Mantua lies a few leagues lower down, and 
only a short distance above its confluence wi\h the Po. The country 
on the eastern (left) bank of the Mincio is in general mountainous ; 
but on the western ba*nk, although there is a good deal of hilly countf), 
yet in the neighbourhood of Medole there is a plain of considerable 
extent. The roads are good and numerous, and there are a vast number 
of small villages spread over the country in every direction. 

The troops were in the first instance divided into two distinct sides, 
one on the right, the other on the left bank of the Mincio. A pre- 
vious supposition is made, that the Western Army has defeated the 
Eastern Army upon the river Ticino ; but that Count Walmoden, instead 
of pursuing with the whole of his forces, had detached 20,000 men to 
the other sideit^of the Po, against an enemy in Middle Italy ; with the 
remainder (30,000) the pursuit of the Eastern Army had been continuedi 
with the expectation of driving it beyond the Adige, and investingi 
Mantua, and, by throwing a bridge over the Po at Borgoforte, re-esta- 
blishing a communication with the corps detached into Middle Italy. 
With thira|w» Count Walmoden hao advanced cm the 6th of October 
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in pursuit of the Eastern Army as far as the Mincio, and has ascertained, 
by his ligiit troops pushed forward in advance, that the^ enemy had 
crossed that river near Valeggio, and occupied the banks and high 
ground from Pescliiera to Goito, and concludes that the main body of 
tlie Eastern Army is concentrated in bivouac near Villa Franca, He 
immediately directs Mantua to be blockaded by 4000 men, and Peschiera 
by 2000 ; and resolves upon making, early on the 7th October, a false 
attack by one division at Pozzolo, as if with the intention of attempting 
at that spot tlie passage of the Mincio, his real object being to amuse 
the enemy by tliis feint, and meantime to force his passage at Monzara* 
bano, and to make himself master, if possible, of tlie position of Monte 
Vento on the left bank, in the course of the same day. 



The Eastern Army, which is supposed to have been reduced by its 
recent unsuccessful conflisls on the Ticino to 16,000 men, yet being 
copied on either flank by the fortresses of Mantua jaiid Peschiera, wliicli 
ar?in his possession, and occupied by good garrisons, (exclusive of the 
army itself,) has only crossed the Mincio at Valeggio by way of a feint, 
and .in the expectation of the arrival, within twenty-four hours, of are- 
serve corps of 20,000 men from Verona. Calculating, therefore, tliat 
Monzambjg[io is the place which tlie Western Army will most probably 
choose for bis passage, both as the most convenient, and also as being 
the straight road for Verona* Count Radetzky breaks up from his camp 
at Villa Franca in the dead of the night of the 6th of October, marches 
along the road leading from Valeggio to Castelnuovo, and takes up bis 
position d cheml upon this road, with his right resting on Salionze, and 
jiis left on Monte Vento; leaving, however, a rear-guard, composed of 
one light division, to occupy in extended order the heights in front of 
Prentina, and to observe the banks of the Mincio. 

This flank movement of the army is masked by a brigade of 3000 
men detached from the garrison^f Mantua to Valeggio to occupy the 


•River. 
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heights there, with orders, in the event of an attack upon Possolo by 
the enemy, to quit the position of Valeggio, and march thither at once, 
in order to oppose the passage of the western enemy ; but, if eventually 
overpowered by their numbers, to retreat back upon Mantua. 

The Commandant of the Corps de Reserve, on its march from the 
eastward, announces meantime from Vicenza, on the 6th at noon, that 
he shall arrive at Bonifaccio the same niglit, halt there six hours, 
reach Verona next day at noon, and, halting there six hours more, 
arrive at Valeggio on the 8tli by two in the morning, that being tlie 
place where he concludes he is to effect his junction witli the main army. 

Count Radetzky, the General-in-chief of the Eastern Army, being now 
certain of the arrival of his reserve two hours after midnight on the 7th, 
resolves, as he is in the •mean time too weak to prevent cireclually the 
passage of the river by his opponent, yet by availing bimself of his 
advantages of the ground, to impede his subsequent advance beyond 
the position of Monte Vento, as it will then be in his power to retiic 
upon the position of Olioni and Salionze, and there maintain himself 
till the arrival of his reserve next day from Verona. He lurtlier ])ur- 
poses, after that junction shall have taken place, to resume the oflenbive 
on the other side of the Mincio by marching round through the fortre&b 
of Peschiera undiscovered by the enemy, -and thus falling upon his rear 
and line of communications. 

Octobeh 7th. 

The Western Army (Count Walmoden) makes his false attack, accord- 
ing to his plan already described, at Pozzolo, about nine o’clock on 
the mori^ng of the 7th, but is repulsed by the brigade wliich had been 
detached to Valeggio from the garrison of Mantua. At ten o’clock, 
liowever, he commences uitli his whole force tlie passage at Monzain- 
bano, throws two bridges over tlie river at that place, drives in the 
advanced posts, and, after his first division is across, attacks the light 
division of the Eastern Army stationed on the heights of Prentina, which 
maintains itself until the third brigade of tlie enemy has crossed the 
river and begun turning its left flank. It tlien retires upon the main 
position at Monte Vento. 

Count Walmoden, as soon as he has crossed, recalls the division 
which he had employed for the false attack at Pozzolo back to Mon- 
zambano, and Icavmg it at this latter place as a reserve, with a hastily 
constructed iele-de-pont on the left bank, deploys his whole assembled 
force on the heights in front of Prentina and on Monte Bianco, from 
whence at mid-day he begins his attack on the position of Monte Vento, 
aiM, by echellon attacks from his right, turns and carries it, on which 
the Eastern Army retires towards evening upon the position on the 
heights of Oliosi. Here the action of this day (the 7th) terniLuates, and 
in these respective positions both armies establish their bivouac. 

During the morning of the 7th, Count Radetzky, the Commandant 
of the Eastern Army, will have sent word to his reserve corps on its way 
from Verona not to continue its direction upon Valeggio, but to turn 
off to jjght, and move upon Castelnuovo, so as to arrive there, 
instead m ^^ggio, soon after midnight, and at that place await further 
ordesra. Tbp^ion of the day being over, he further sends him, in the 
evening of ^ 7th, the following institctions. 
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Disposition por October 8th. 

Tlie arrival of the reserve having given me a considerable ^superiority 
of numbers over Count Walmoden’s army, it is my intention to resume 
the offensive on the western bank of the Mincio, and manoeuvre on his 
flank and rear. With tliis view, the reserve corps will move as fol- 
lows : — 

The division Trautmann, forming the advance, will march before day- 
break from Castelnuovo, in the utmost silence, through the fortress 
of Peschiera, and establish itself among the outworks, concealed by 
them in such a manner as to be able, when the dehouche takes place, 
to issue without confusion upon tlie Pozzolengo road, and, driving back 
the enemy’s investing force, advance straight uj^on Pozzolengo. 

General Major Von Quallenberg, the Commandant of the garrison 
of Peschiera, will favour this movement — which, however, will not take 
})lace till my order arrives — by a fire from the guns in the outworks 
upon the investing force of the enemy. The cavalry reserve brigade 
of Auersperg is to he drawn up in the fortress of Peschiera, and will, in 
the first instance, follow the debouche of the division Trautmann, but 
afterwards inclining along the bye-road, by the right of Pozzolengo, 
towards Mcscolaro, it will cndeavoiir to gain tlie heights over against 
Le Bande. Should any detaeffments of the enemy’s infantry be met 
with in that direction, (vvliich is, however, not likely,) a few squadrons 
of light horse and dragoons will dismount, in order to keep them in 
check in the defiles, while the main body of the cavalry will afterwards 
sweep over and clear the whole jdain in rear of Mescolaro. 

Preparatory to the general dtbouche from Peschiera, the division 
Eaumgarten will likewise march from Castelnuovo into tlic fSfrtrcss, 
and take post on the icrreplcin in columns of battalions, so as to be 
able to march off close after the cavalry, and follow the division Traut- 
iiian on the Pozzolengo road. The division Pauscli follows in like 
manner, wailing, however, to march through the fortress until the divi- 
sion Eaumgarten has quitted it, in order to avoid any crowding or dis- 
order of the columns in the confined space of the fortress. The Com- 
mandant of the reserve corps, Field-Marshal Lieutenant Prince Von 
Bentheim, will select covered positions for his troops, so that they may 
not be visible from the opposite bank of tlie river, and will also take 
precagation against being discovered by the smoke or fires of liis bivouac. 

Orders for Main Body of the Eastern Army, termed the First Corps^ 

• to distinguish it from its Reserve, 

The division Betsey will break up from its bivouac at Olioni before 
dawn, march upon La Ca, and take up its jiosition in second line, witn 
the right flank on La Ca, and the left towards Feniloto, while the division 
Mengen will occupy in first line the heights of Campagna. 

Should the enemy attack, as is most probable, the division Mengen 
will retreat fighting, and passing to the rear of the division Retsey, 
where Pirquet’s brigade of Mengen’s division will remain in position 
ur^til the division Retsey itself commences its retreat. But the brigade 
Wratisaw (of Mengen’s division) will march immediately along the road 
towards Peschiera, as far as the spot where the two pontoon bridges 
have been thrown across below the fortress, and pass over the lower 
bridge (but not until it receives egress orders) to the right (western) 
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bank of the Mincio, and advance upon the Ponti road. Pirquet’s bri- 
gade, on the further retreat of the division Retsey, will also cross 
over the uppermost of the pontoon bridges. 

The division Retsey will eventually retire fighting, and, gradually re- 
fusing its left wing, till it gains the bridges, follows the rest of the 
army; but one of its brigades (Strabowski) must remain in position 
until Count Walmoden, as a probable consequence of the dehouchb in 
his rear upon the right bank of the Mincio, commences his retreat ; 
on w'hich he will only be pursued by two squadrons of hussars, recalled 
for the purpose from Pirquet's brigade. 

As soon as the enemy has advanced to the heights of La Ca, orders 
will be sent for the grand debouche to commence from Peschiera; on 
which the Reserve Corps will issue from that fortress, and the First 
Corps will cross the pontoon bridges,^ The direction of the Reserve 
Corps will be straight upon Pozzolengo ; that of the first corps, after 
its passage as follows, viz. — the division Men gen on the Ponti road, 
and the division Retsey obliquely across that road as far as Cavalli ; 
from whence, on the heights of Martcllosio, in rear of Pozzolengo, it 
will form a junction with the Reserve Corps, and further arrangements 
will follow. 

In case the enemy sljould not rhaka»his expected attack, the same 
disposition will nevertheless be followed ; exceyjting tliat, as regards the 
movements of the First Corps, other orders will be issued according to 
circumstances. The whole train will accompany the troof)8, excepting 
the heavy ammunition waggons, which are to be left at V'erona. 

Should a retreat be eventually ordered, after the entire army has 
crossqn^ to the right bank, the troops will retire upon Peschiera and the 
bridges established just below that place. In order that olficers may know 
where their reports are to be sent, they are informed that Count 
Radetsky will himself be, at first, with tlie first corps, and then on the 
lieights above La Ca, and somewhat later at the pontoon bridges ; but 
after the passage has taken place, he will be found with the division 
Baumgarten of the reserve corps. 

Dated Head-quarters ^ Oliont, Oct. 7, 9 p.m, 

OcTOBEii 8 th. 

The Western Army, which, at break of day, still perceives the 
enemy’s forces behind Olioni, waits for the patrols which have been 
sent out during the night towards Villa Franca j and as they, on 
their return, concur in reporting that they have nowhere discovered 
any appearance of the enemy in that quarter. Count Walmoden 
resolves, by turning the enemy'si left flank, to drive him back across 
tie road leading from Castelnuovo to Verona, in order to invest Pes- 
chiera, on the left hank, and to secure the means of further operations 
against Verona. Accordingly, from the‘'division which lie hadj,^Jeft for 
protection of his bridges at Monzambano, he causes one brigade to 
march upon Monte Vento, which is to preserve a close communication 
with the other brigade left in Monzambano ; and moving against the 
Eastern Army, at 10 a.m,, drives him back, by attacking his centre 
and turning his left, as far as the heights of La Ca, where he sup- 
poses, from the position taken up by the division Retsey, with its left 
thrown Kack, tli^t there must be an entfenched camp behind Peschiera. 
Accordingly, ytu in the very act of attacking the division Retsey, when 
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he perceives, by the lire of the guns of the fortress, and the ap- 
pearance of the columns in march upon the right ban|(, that his 
adversary has led him into a complete error, and is in full march on 
the other side of the Mincio to atUick him in rear, and cut of all his 
communications. He immediately begins retiring upon his bridges at 
Monzambano, sending directions to his rearmost division, — of which 
one brigade had occupied Monte Vento, while the other had all along 
remained at Monzambano, — to recross the river instantly, and hasten 
to the defence of Pozzolengo and the right bank and ford of the brook 
Redone, until the arrival of the rest of the army. 

To assist in this object, he despatches to their aid two batteries of 
horse-artillery, and the regiment of hussars at a rapid pace ; at the same 
time hastening in bis own person to direct the operations for maintain- 
ing Pozzolengo. In this object he succeeds ; and the check which he 
gives his adversary at that place, added to the delay unavoidable by the 
latter in debouching from the fortress of Peschiera, give time to the 
main body of the Western Army to cross at Monzambano sufficiently 
early to take up his position on the heights of Monte Olivetto, where 
he bivouacs during that night, (between the 8th and 9th,) placing his 
outposts along the south bank of the Redone brook. Towards evening, 
the diviLion which had gained and defended Pozzolengo, retires from 
that village to the heights of Casa Ettora, and there likewise establishes 
its bivouac. 

Count Radetsky, on the other hand, takes possession of Pozzolengo 
and Monzambano, his outposts being placed along the northern bank 
of the Redone. Ilis main body occupies the position in front of Poz- 
zolengo and Ponti. By the movements of his cavalry j)U8hcd forward 
towards Le Rande, he has so far menaced the left flank of the \Vestern 
Army that its retreat ujjon Castighone is become scarcely practicable. 

Count Walmoden, aware of his difficulty, revolves, by a rapid flank 
movement on the following day, to retreat in the direction of Cavriano 
and Solferino, and from thence to occupy the position at Cavriano, 
and also the heights on the right of Solferino, in order to be able to 
eflect his retreat through the plains above the village of Medole towards 
Cremona. 

October 9tii. 

Accordingly, before daybreak on the 9th, he begins this movement, 
and occupies with one division the heights of Bagotino ; with a second, 
hepccupies in echellons the heights in rear of the left flank of this 
position, in order to be able, in case of need, to defend the ridge of 
Solferino, to which place in the meantime a battalion is detached^ 
With his third division as a reserve, he occupies the defile and village of 
Cavriano in order to cover his retreat. 

On thde other hand, Count Radetsky directs his First Corps along the 
road from Pozzolengo upon Cavriano, and commences his attack in front, 
while he directs one division of his Reserve Corps straight upon the ridge 
of Solferino, at the same time causing the two others to march round it in 
echellons, with the right leading, so as to turn the enemy’s flank, and 
force him to evacuate, first the position of Bagotino, and then also those 
of Solferino and Cavriano, in consequence of which both armies end by 
descending into the plain of Meaole. 
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Here the Eastern Army, by the advance of its reserve corps in 
columns of^ i)ngacle, and also by the attacks of its cavalry, which has 
arrived upon the plain in the left rear of Solferino, threatens the line 
of retreat of the Western Army upon Medole. Count Walinodon, upon 
this, executes a general change of front to the left, in order to favour 
the junction of that division of his army which is yet on its retreat from 
Cavriano, and also to secure his own retreat. 

But the Commandant of the Eastern Army continues to attack him in 
front, with his reserve corps, supported by the fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, at the same time manoeuvring upon his flank with the first corps, 
BO that ho cannot retreat by Medole upon Cremona; and the operations 
terminate by his retiring upon Casal Maggiore and Marcaria, wliere he 
is supposed to cross thai river, and effect liis junction with llie corps he 
had originally detached to the soutliward into Middle Italy. 


WESTERN ARMY, COMMANDED BY FIKLD-MARSIIAL-LIEUT. 
COUNT WALMODEN. 


Fibld-Maksuai.-Lievt. Bauon Buet- 
BCiiNEiDEu's Division. 

Ist Brigade — Count Voyna. 

Coni)jii 

3d battalion of YUgers . . (j 

8th do. ... 6 

Warasdiner Kreutzer regiment . 6 

Pioneera ... 2 

With 4 squadrons of the King of Sar- 
dinians Hussars and 6 pieces of 
horse artillery. 

2d Brigade — Baron Puckner. 
Regiment of Latterman (2 batts.) 12 

Oguliner Grtinz regiment . 6 

With 2 squadrons of the King of Sar- 
dinia’s Hussars and G pieces of 
artillery. 

FlEIJl-MAHSIIAL-LlbUT. CoUNT ZiCUy’s 
Division. 

Ist Brigade — Col. Von Pfersmann. 
Regiment of Bakony (2 batts.) . 12 

3d batt. of the regiment of Archduke 
Albert ... 6 


Cotnpu. 

Wamsdmer St. George regiment G 
With 6 pieces of artillery. 

2d Brigade — Gen. Major Von August. 
Reg’ment of the Emperor (2 halts.) 12 
Ih’gimeiit of Allieit Guilay (2 baits.) 12 
lOth battalion ot YUgers • 6 

With 6 pieces of artillery. 

Fiei.d-Maiisii m -Lilut.Von Reisnigku’b 
Division. 

1st Biigadc — Gen. Major Von Flettc. 
Regiment of Kin.sky (2 batts,) . 12 

Regiment of Luxembourg (2 batts.) 12 
With C pieces of artillery. 

2d Brigade — Gen. Major Von Geppert. 
Regiment of Ilohenlohe (2 batts) 12 
Banal GiUnz regiment . . C 

^Y\ih 6 pieces of artillery. 

Reserve artillery — 6 pieces. 

Total — 22 battalions, C squadrons, and 
, 42 pieces of aitillery. 


EASTERN ARMY, COMMANDED BY FIELD-MARSHAL-LIEUT. 
COUNT RADETSKY. 


Field-Marsual-Lieut. Bauon Men* 
okn’s Division. 

1st Brigade — Gen. Major Count Wra- 
tislaw. 

Ottochaner GrUuz regiment • 6 

Szluiner regiment . . G 

Regiment of Prince Leopold of Sicily 6 
With 4 squadrons of Lichtenstein Hus- 
sars and 6 pieces of horse artillery. 

2d Brigade^Ghin. Major Baron Firquet. 

Yttgers of the Emperor (3 batts.) 18 
With 2 squadrons of Lichtenstein Hus- 
sen «ed 6 pieces of artillery. 


Field-Maushal-Lieut. Bauon Rbtsev ’s 
Division. 

Isl Brigade — Gen. Major Von Nemett, 
Regiment of Lichtenstein (2 batts.) 12 
Regiment of Haugwitz (2 batts.) 12 
Regiment of Liccaner Grlinz • 6 

W 1 ^ 6 ])ieces of artilleiy. ^ 

2d Brigade — Col. Von Franco. 
Regiment oi Esterhazy (3 batts) 18 
Regiment of the Archduke Francis 
Charles (2 baits.) • 12 

With 6 pieces of artillery. 

Reserve aitUlery — 12 pieces. 

TotaWlC battalions, 6 ^iiadroni, and 
3G pieces of artillery. 
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RESERVE CORPS OF THE EASTERN ARMY, COMMANDED BY 
riELD MAllSHAL-LIEllT. PRINCE VON BENTHKIM. 


Fjbld-Maushal Lieut. Baron Baum- 
gartcn's Division. 

1st Biigade — Gen. Major Von Cometti. 

Comps. 

Pfcihl Grenadier regiment • • 4 

Chesky ... 4 

Ciiineberg , . .4 

Kurtzrock ... 4 

3d batt. of the regiment of MUyer . 4 

With 6 pieces of artillery. 

2d Brigade — Oen. Major Count Sick- 
cngen. 

Regiment of Ldienberg (2 baits.) 12 

Regiment of the Archduke Charles 
Ferdinand (2 batts.) • *12 

9th battalion of YUgers . . 6 

With G pieces of artillery. 

FiELD-MAUsiiAi-Lrr.ui. Von Pauscu’s 

DiA ISION. 

1st Brigade-^Gcn. Major Baron Nagel- 
dinger. 

Balugyansky Grenadier regiment 4 * 
Regiment ot Richter (2 batts.) . 12 

2d regiment Baral Gtaiiz . 6 

With G pieces of artillery. 


2d Brigade — Gen. Major Sarpn Bittner. 

Comps. 

Regiment of St. JuHen (2 batts.) 12 
3d batt. of the regiment of Scildenhofen 4 
3d batt. of the regiment ofGeppert 4 
With 6 pieces ot artillery. 

FiELD-MAusHAi.-IiiEirr. Von Tradt- 
mann's Division. 

Ibt Brigade — Gen. Major Von Mertz. 
3d batt. of the regiment of St. Jiilien 6 
3d batt. of the regiment of llaugwitz 4 
Ant. Kinsky Lundwehr . . 6 

With G pieii^s of aitillery. 

2d Brigade — Gen. Major Count Khe* 
venhuller. 

Regiment of Deiitschmeister (2 batts.) 12 
Regiment of Hohenlohe . ,6 

With G pieces of artillery. 

Cavai uyReserve of Count Auersperq. 
Bavarian Dragoons, 6 squadrons. 
Kmjieror’s Chevaiix Legers, C do. 

C pieces of horse artillery. 

Total — 24 battalions, 12 t>'quadroas, and 
54 pieces of artillery. 


THR DESCENDANTS OK THE BOUNTY’S CREW, 

AS FIRST niSCOVERED HY THE HRITON ANIJTVGUS FRIGATES.— FROM THE UNPU1ILI9I1ED 
Mas. OF 'IIIE LATE C VPT. PIPON, R.N. 

On the 17th September, 1S14<, at about half-past two o’clock in the 
morning, to my surprise and astonishment, land was discovered, both 
by tlie Briton and Tagus, and nearly at the same moment. The 
ships were hove to, and, on hailing the Briton, it was determined to 
continue in that situation until daylight in the morning, to ascertain the 
exact position of the land in view, and, according to circumstances, to 
reciMrnoitre it, if necessary. We were then, by our 'reckoning, in the 
latitude of about 24° 40' S., and longitude 130° 24' W., the land 
hearing S.S.E. five or six leagues. As in all the cliarts in our posses- 
sion there was no land laid down in or near this longitude, we were ex- 
tremely puzzled to make out what island it could be, for Pitcairn Island 
being, according to all accounts, in the longitude of 133° 24' W., we 
could not possibly imagine so •great an error could have crejirinto our 
charts with respect to its situation. 

At daylight in the morning we bore up and ran for the island, and as 
we approached it, were still more surprised at beholding plantations, 
regularly laid out, and huts or houses, much more neatly built than 
tliose we had lately seen at the Marquesas Islands. 

As Pitcairn Island was described as uninhabited, we naturally conjec- 
tured this in view could not be the place, particularly when, in bringing 
to, two or three miles ofl* the shore, we observed the natives bringing 
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down their canoes on their shoulders, and shortly after darting through 
a heavy sur^and paddling off to the ships; but our astonishment may 
be better conceived than described on finding that the inhabitants spoke 
the English language perfectly well, and that the island was peopled 
by the descendants of Fletcher Christian, who, in 1788, liad mutinied 
against his Captain, Bligh, conspiring with others to take his ship 
from him ; turning him adrift with nineteen others in a boat, and 
ultimately retaining possession of the Bounty, (a ship employed by 
Government to take the bread-fruit tree plant from Otaheite to the 
West Indies,) and running away with her to establish themselves in 
some island in the neighbourhood of Otaheite, least frequented by 
Europeans. 

It appears that, not having been able to effect this, they returned to 
Otaheite on the 22d September, 1789, when sixteen of the crew having 
left the ship and gone ashore, Christian, with the remainder, sailed 
suddenly away in the night-time, cutting their cable, and, as the Mis- 
sionary account says, have never since been beard of. 

The first who came on board the Briton was Thursday October Chris- 
tian, son of Fletcher Christian, by an Otaheite woman. lie was the 
first-born upon the island, (which must have been soon after their 
arrival and settling on it,) and was called Thvrsday October in conse- 
quence of his being bom on that day of the week, and in that month. 

He was, when we saw him, about twenty-five years of age, a tall 
fine young man about six feet high, with dark black hair, and a coun- 
tenance extremely open and interesting ; he wore no clothes except a 
piece of cloth round his loins, a straw hat ornamented with black cock's 
feathers^ and occasionally a peacock's, nearly similar to that worn by 
the Spaniards in South America, though smaller. He is, of course, of a 
brown cast, not, however, with that mixture of red, so disgusting in the 
wild Indians. With a great share of good humour, and a disposition 
and willingness to oblige, we were very glad to trace in his benevolent 
countenance all the features of an honest English face. He is married 
to a woman much older than himself, one of those that accompanied the 
mutineers of the Bounty from Otaheite. I must confess 1 could not 
survey this interesting personage without feelings of tenderness and 
compassion. 

He spoke English in a manner most pleaslbg, and he was accompanied 
by another young iflan, by the name of George Young, a very fine youth 
of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who also spoke English 
perfectly well, — indeed it was their common and general language. These 
young men informed us of many singular events, but referred us for 
further particulars to an old man, by the name of John Adams, the only 
surviving Englishman that came away in the Bounty. He«was not, by 
his own account^ in the smallest degree •concerned in the mutiny, he 
being at the time it happened sick in bed. He is now between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and on him the welfare of the colony entirely de- 
pends ; indeed, as it consists at present principally of very young men 
and young women, with few very old ones of the latter class, they 
would soon be exterminated, without liia advice, assistance, and instruction, 
for the land, although extremely fertile, will not produce without cultiva- 
tion. This island having no good anchorage, and the Bounty, I imagine, 
being weakly manned when she arrived here, induced Christian to run 
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•the ship into a creek against the clifFa, in order to unload her of such 
articles as were necessary for their new settlement, as well«s to get llie 
goats, poultry, &c., on shore \ and having effected this, he set her 
on tire, to prevent, doubtless, the escape of his companions, as well as 
to preclude the possibility of any information being given of his situa- 
tion. 

We found the colony in a most flourisliing state, having abun- 
dance of goats, poultry, and hogs ; of vegetables and fruit, very fine 
yams, plantains, sweet potatoes, turnips, with bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, &c. ; in short, as Adams expressed himself, they have every 
luxury to render life easy and comfortable. Sir Thomas Staines^ and 
myself were naturally extremely desirous to learn the hite of Christian 
and thosd who followed his fortune, and, fur that purpose particularly, 
we accompanied his son on sliyre, though the landing was attended with 
some degree of danger. With the assistance, however, of our conductor 
and his companion, we reached the shore with only a good wetting ; and 
soon after old John Adams, when he learned we had landed without arms, 
and were not come to seize his person, met us on the road, and con- 
ducted us to his house. IJis wife accompanied him, a very old woman, 
blind from age. They were at first extremely alarmed, lest our visit 
was intended against him, but a? we observed to him, we were not 
even aware of liis being then living, and that we had no intention of that 
nature, lie was soon relieved from ail his apprehensions. Indeed it 
would have been an act of great cruelty and inhumanity to have taken 
him from his family, who would he left in the greatest misery, and the 
settlement in all probability annihilated. It is impossible to describe 
the joy these poor people manifested on seeing us, when they were 
assured our visit was of a peaceable nature. Yams roasted, of a very 
8uj)erior quality, were immediately produced, with cocoa-nuts and such 
fruits as they possessed. We ate some, which we found delicious, as 
well as fine fresh eggs, which were to us a great luxury. Old Adams 
would have immediately dressed a hog, but this we declined, time not 
admitting of our long stay with them ; indeed we had landed at the risk 
of our lives, for had the wind increased, it would hardly have been pos- 
sible for us to embark again, much less to have forced any person on 
hoard, so that had wc been inclined even to seize on old Adams, it would 
have been impossible to have conveyed him on board ; again, to get to 
the Jboats, we had to climb such precipices as were sdhreely accessible to 
any but goats, and the natives and we had enough to do in holding on 
by the different boughs and roots of trees, to keep on our feet. Besides, 
from the nature of the island, the inhabitants might retire to such haunts 
as to defy our utmost search ; a measure which they would naturally 
have had reoourse to the moment any intention of seizing any of them 
had been manifested. The family of John Adams, at that moment, con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, and three daughters of from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, and a son of eleven ; his wife had also a daughter by a 
former husband ; this daughter is a widow, her husband having been 
drowned while fishing. A son-in-law, who has married one his 
daughters, resides with them. 

When the Bounty arrived here, she had pn board nine white men, 
English, including Christian; eleven Otaheite women, and six black 
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Disti or natives of Otaheite. The following namos of the British were 
all that 1 oeuld collect :-^Fletcher Christian^ John Adams, George 
Young, -- — M‘Cay, — Smith, — Stanfell ; this last not certain. 
All have been either killed or otherwise paid the debt of nature, excepting 
John Adams ; of the women, fivp a!|||dead, as are all the black or Otjh 
heitean men. The colony now con^s of about forty people, exclusive, 
I believe, of children, so that they have multiplied considerably ; the 
children we saw Were very young. The young men bom on the island 
are extremely fine and very athletic. The young women are still more 
to be admired, wonderfully strong, of most pleasing countenances, and a 
degr^ of modesty and bashful ness that would do honour to the most vir- 
tuous nation. Their teeth are beautiful, without a single exception ; and 
aU^ both men and womens bear strong resemblances to English faces. 
From BO promising a stock, it is natural ,to expect a progeny of beau- 
tiful people upon the island. There is no debauchery here, no immoral 
conduct; and Adams informed me there is not one instance of any 
young woman having proved unchaste. The men appear equally moral 
and well-behaved, and, from every information, there has not a})peared 
any inclination to seduction on the part of the young men : as many of 
them assured me, they wait patiently till they have acquired sufficient 
property to marry ; and then, if a proper choice is made, Adams per- 
forms the matrimonial ceremony ; but this, I imagine, is simply giving 
the young girls away J fa 6 

The greatest harmony now prevails, and in all their dealings they are 
perfectly honest ; bartering a hog for a goat, &c., with each other in a 
most friendly manner. In their general intercourse they sjieak the 
English language commonly, and even the old Otalieitan women have 
picked up a good deal of it. Tlie young people speak it with a most 
pleasing accent, and their voices are very harmonious. Their habita- 
tions are extremely neat, infinitely superior to those we saw at the Mar- 
quesas Islands. The little village at Pitcairn forms a pretty square. John 
Adams occupies the house at the upper end, and Thursday October 
Christian one opposite to him; the centre is a fine lawn where the 
poultry wander ; but it is fenced in so as to prevent the intrusion of 
hogs, &c. It was easily to he perceived that in this establishment the 
labour and ingenuity of European hands had been exerted ; we never 
witnessed any regular plan in laying out the ground or forming planta- 
tions on the other fslands we visited. In their houses they have also a 
good deal of decent furniture, consisting of beds, and bedsteads, and 
covering ; they have also tables and large chests ; their clothing and 
linen are made from the bark of a certain tree, and this Is the employ- 
ment of the elderly women: the bark, after being soaked, is beaten 
with square pieces of wood of the breadth of one’s hand, hollowed out 
into grooves, until fitted for use. The' younger of the females are 
obliged to attend with old Adams and their brothers to the culture of 
the land ; and it is on this account, doubtless, that this old director of 
the work does not countenance too early marriages, for, as he very 
projUrly observedf wlien once mothers, they are not so capable of hard 
labour, but obliged to attend to their children, and, from all appearance, 
they would very prolific ; indeed I do not see how it couW be other- 
wise^ cElni^iiiDg m regularity of their lives, their simple, though excel- 
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> lent way of living, their meals consisting chiefly of a veptable diet, with 
now and then excellent pork, and occasionally good fish, 

The women, or rather the young girls, although they have only the 
examples of their mothers to follow in their dress, (who are Otaheitan 
Women,) are much more modestl^lad than any of the females we saw 
at the Marquesas. They have in*lably a piece of linen reaching from 
the Waist to the knees, and generally a mantle, or something of that 
nature, thrown loosely over the shoulders, and hanging as low as the 
ancles ; this, however, is frequently thrown aside and often entirely off, 
80 that it is intended to shelter them more from the heat of the sun, or 
any severity of weather, than for the sake of modesty, for frequently the 
upper part of the body is entirely exposed, and it is not possible to be- 
hold finer forms. Whilst speaking of their ^dress, one must not omit 
mentioning with what taste and quickness they form a bonnet of green 
leaves, &c., which they wear To keep the sun from their eyes. I was a 
witness to the making of one of these, by one of the young girls who 
was about to accompany us to the boats, and it was wonderful to see 
with what alacrity and neatness it was executed. 1 am convinced our 
fashionable dress-makers in London would be delighted with the simpli- 
city and yet elegant taste of these untaught females. This young girl 
did accompany us to the boat, carrying on her shoulders, as a pesent, 
a large basket of yams, through such roads, and among such precipices, 
as, 1 mentioned before, wc could scarcely climb with the help of our 
hands. 

We lamented that our time did not permit us to visit the more lofty 
parts of the island, and the fine plantations there, as well as the other 
habitations. It had, however, a very picturesque appearance, when 
we first beheld these at a great distance. Eut what delighted us most, 
and excited my greatest admiration, was the manner with which John 
Adams has impressed on their minds the necessity and propriety of 
returning thanks to tlie Almighty for the many blessings they enjoy. 
They invariably say grace before and after meat, and frequently repeat 
their prayers. They know the Lord’s Prayer and, I believe, the Creed. 
They frequently call upon our Blessed Saviour, saying, “ I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say. Father, 1 have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Tliis, I may imagine, was early taught them by Christian, with 
reference to the shameful part he had acted, both dgainst God and his 
country ; but it was truly pleasing to see, that these poor people are so 
well-disposed as to listen attentively to moral instruction, and believe in 
the divine attributes df God. 

By all the accounts we could collect from old John Adams, they 
have been upon the island about twenty-five years ; but it was impos- 
sible to ascertain witli certainty the date of their arrival. He had kept, 
it is true, a journal ; but it chiefly contained the manner and work 
they were employed about, as well as what was due from one to the 
other, of provisions, &c. — for, it appears, they had a reralar es- 
tablished allowance, and they frequently exchanged salt for freslr pro- 
visions. Again, when their ship stock was expended, they mutually 
assisted each other with meat, and repaid punctually the first good 
opportunity. All this was carefully ndt^ down in the journal. 

I made it a point to inform myself particularly, respectmg the name 

• o2 . 
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of the island, and from the information 1 received from John Adams, 
it appears Fletcher Christian certainly considered it to be Pitcavia, 
(which is very extraordinary,) for what we call Pitcairn’s Island in our 
charts is laid down three degree of longitude to the westward of this, 
and nine miles difference of latitude. Our longitude was ascertained 
by three good chronometers, whichlKered very little ; it is therefore, 
certain there must be a great error in the laying it down in our charts. 

It appears, that the unfortunate and ill-fated Fletcher Christian was 
never happy after the rash and inconsiderate step he had taken ; but 
became sullen and morose ; and haying, by many acts of cruelty and 
inhumanity, brought on himself the hatred and detestation of his com- 
panions, he was shot by a black man whilst digging in his field, and 
almost instantly expired. This happened about eleven months after 
they were settled on the island ; but the exact date 1 could not learn. 
The black man, or the Otaheitean man, w4io murdered him, was himself 
immediately after assassinated. 

The cause of these disturbances and violence is thus accounted for 
by John Adams: that the conduct of Fletcher Christian towards the 
people soon alienated them from him, and in consequence tlicy divided 
into parties, which ran very high, seeking every opportunity on both 
sides to put each other to death. Qld John Adams himself was not 
without Ills enemies, having been shot through the neck ; as, however, 
the ball entered the fleshy part, he was enabled to make his escape, and 
ifroid the fury of his pursuers, who sought his life. Another circum- 
stance had arisen, which gave, particularly the Otalieitean men, still more 
discontent, and roused their fury to a degree not to be pacified. Chris- 
tian’s wife having died, he forcibly seized on one belonging to the Ota- 
heitean men, and took her to live with him. This exasperated them to a 
degree of madness ; open war was declared, and every opportunity 
sought to take away his life, and it was effected in the manner de- 
scribed. 

Fletcher’s connexions were extremely respectable, and his talents 
and capacity were of an order to have rendered him an ornament to his 
profession had he adopted anotlier line of conduct. 

We could not learn, precisely, the exact number of blacks or whites 
who were killed whilst this kind of warfare continued ; certainly, how- 
ever, many must have thus perished, and only old John Adams remains 
of the men that landed on the island with Christian. 

The island has only been visited by one ship since their settlement on 
it — an American, called the Topaz, of Boston, Mayhew Folger (mas- 
ter) ; this took place on the 6th of Feb. 1808. The master landed, and 
procured all manner of refreshments the island afforded, such as hogs, 
goats, poultry, and such fruits and vegetables as were then in season. 

A ship appeared off the island on the 27th of Dec. 1^95, but did 
not approach very near, neither could they make out by their colours 
to what nation she belonged. 

A third appeared, but did not either come close or communicate. 

A fourth came sufficiently near to see the natives and their habita-* 
tions, but did not send a boat on shore ; this is not to be wondered at, 
from the ruggedness of tlie coast, there being scarce any shelter, and 
the sea, witii the least wind, breaking with the greatest violence against 
.the cliffs. Its longest part extends north and south, so that the period!- 
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• cal or trade-winds, that blow either from the eostward or westward, 
occasion continually a great sea on either side. 1 was informed there 
was a better landing-place on the north side than the creek we went into 
with our boats. 

On our arrival here we found ti^t John Adams was mistaken in the 
day of the week and month : he <Msidered it to be Sunday, the iSth of 
September, whereas it was Saturday, the 17th. By his account he had 
been misled by the American captain of the Topaz when she touched 
here ; and it was pleasing to observe, that they made the Sabbath a day 
of rest, and set it apart for particular prayer and devotion. Unfor- 
tunately, the day \^e were here was very tempestuous, which prevented 
our assisting these people with many valuable articles. We may well 
observe, that here, necessity is the mother oj‘ invention : for the forge 
they landed from the Bounty being now out of order, if not completely 
useless, by dint of labour anJ assiduity they have got into a method of 
making their own agricultural tools, of solid iron, which are really very 
well executed, and from all appearances they are not in want of imple- 
ments of any kind ; their chief desire was for a few muskets to kill the 
wild hogs, that are very abundant on the island. Sir Thomas Staines 
and myself having some French pieces, we supplied their wants, and 
gave them powder, as well as cooking utensils ; of this latter they were 
cjuite destitute ; but the weather was too boisterous to comply with all 
their wishes ; notwithstanding, Thursday October Christian, a most 
active and expert swimmer, contrived with George Young to convey 
many valuable refreshments through the surf, such as a few small pigs, 
yams, cocoa-nuts, bananas, &c. 

I was informed by John Adams, that from a root on this island, ho 
could extract a spirit equal, if not superior, to our Jamaica rum. Ap- 
})rehcnsive, however, that it might be detrimental to this young colony, 
were it known, he has very prudently abstained from making any 
lately. 

1 should imagine the island is about six miles long, and perhaps 
three or four miles broad, covered with wood ; the soil appears very 
rich, but as the ground must be cleared before it can be cultivated, it 
will be many years ere this is effected. 

In closing this cursory and hasty account of what I could learn 
whilst 1 was on the island, it is but justice to John Adams to say, he 
would have been happy to have accompanied us to England, could he 
have removed all his family : but it would have been a heart-breaking 
circumstance to have torn him from those he most dearly loved, as well 
as cruel to a degree, to have left a young colony to perish without such 
a protector and adviser as he was in all their concerns, both with respect 
to the tilling of the ground, and the private and domestic concerns 
of all. Considering, however, that a small colony well organized 
is now settled upon this island, that may hereafter supply ships trading 
across these seas, or driven there in search of provisions, with con- 
siderable refreshments, it remains to be determined, whether it would 
be politic to withdraw them from the settlement and destroy it alto- 
gether. In my humble opinion, such an act would be very unwise. 

After this most interesting day, we returned to our ships, about three 
o’clock, in fine, though rather cloudy weather ; so strong a gale sue- 
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ceeded that, had it occurred fooner, would have pavenfed QU visiting 

Pitcaim*B Island. 

A run of twenty-five days, in variable weather, brought 'the frigate to 
Valparaiso, whence she i^ain sailed, and the following day (the 20tb 
of November) anchored in Coquimbo Bay* This ie a very snug bay, 
though one great inconvenience attetNs it, that fresh water is not good, 
and difhcult to be procured ; wood also is scarce, and far from the 
ancliorage. 

Bringing a rpck called the Tortoise Rock, ten or twelve feet long, 
and almost six feet above water, nearly on with the Point, you lay in 
very smooth water, in from six to ten fathoms black sand. In poming 
in, it is necessary to give Paxaro Nino, a rock or small island, a berth, 
in case of calm, and lest jhat you should be obliged to anchor, for the 
ground near it is very rocky. The bay, according to Mr. Frezier, is 
laid down in the latitude of 29° 55' Bouth"wbich we found very correct. 

There is no landing at the town which is called La Sereme ; it is 
six miles by land from the anchorage. Having ascertained that no 
American cruizers lay in this bay, which indeed was the sole cause of 
our visit, we proceeded to the nortliward, along shore, passing between 
the little islands Choras and Pajoros. The passage between them is 
wide and perfectly safe. 

After delightful cruising three months in this charming climate, 
cm the 12tli of February 1815, being on our return from Lima, and 
mhch in want of fuel, we anchored in the bay of Juan Fernandez ; it 
is situated on the north side of the island, and the marks and bearings 
of our anchorage were, the west point of the Bay, W. by N. J N. ; llic 
east point, E. f N. ; the flag-staff on the battery, S.W. by W. i W. 
We were then in 35 fathoms soft bottom, and had steadied the ship 
with a hawser and hedge- anchor. In the night it blew in violent squalls 
off the land, and the Briton, having only half a cable out, drove to sea, 
and did not recover the anchorage until the following morning ; here 
arc to be procured abundance of wood and water. 

Cattle were plentiful on the island; in consequence, however, of 
about 200 Spanish troops being stationed here, to guard the prisoners 
who are banished from the main continent, every necessary of life 
was extremely scarce. The prisoners who are in general persons 
of great respectability, and possessing large estates chiefly in Chili, 
exist here in great misery and wretchedness. Our arrival was, there- 
fore, providential: the governor was without flour, wine, or spirfts. 
We supplied him with a quantity of each article, on receiving an order 
on the (jQvernor of Valparaiso for the same quantity, which was punc- 
tually repaid. 

The miserable prisoners were also without clothes, and wbat was still 
more lamentable, few of the huts in which Ihey were doomed to exist 
having any roofs, they were exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
which was rendered still more wretched by the frequent heavy rains that 
are experienced here. 

The soil of the island appears rich, and with care and attention tbi 
ground would doubtless be very productive ; but iirom the propensity of 
the Spaniards to idleness, it is left almost uncultivated. The bav 
abounds with excellent fish of various kinds^ which are caught with 
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• great facility with hook and line. The inhabitants, however, enjoy little 
of this luxury, no boat being allowed them. « 

There is little or no fruit on the island ; a few wild peacltes indeed 
are found, but they are very insipid. The bay is defended by a few 
forts or redoubts, but these are in a dilapidated condition. 

The latitude of the anchorage* was found to be 83^38^ 13^' south, 
longitude by chronometer, 78® 49' 00" west, variation 14® east. 

On the 16th of February, having supplied our vvanls in fire-wood 
and water, we weighed from the anchorage of Juan Fernandez, and 
made sail out of the bay on our route to Valparaiso. 

On the 6th of March, 1815, whilst cruising on the coast of Chili, in 
quest of an American squadron, when the weather was extremely gloomy 
and hazy, and no observation could be taken,of the sun, we observed a 
considerable reef, bearing from us N.N. E. | E. by compass, on which 
the sea broke with great violence. By all the observations I could 
make, it appears to be that whicli is laid down in the Spanish charts of 
the coast of Chili, published in 1799, wherein the centre of it is placed 
in latitude 33® 56' south, distant about five miles off shore ; as, however, 
it is probable it may extend somewhat further off shore, ships should 
be cautious not to approach the land during the night in the above 
latitude. • 

In August, 1816, Capt. Pipon gave up the command of the Tagus, 
when the Lords of the Admiralty were pleased to express their satisfy- 
tion at his labours in the South Seas in the following words : — 

“ I have received your letter of the 23d inst., transmitting, for the 
perusal and inspection of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
your remark-book for the time you were employed in his Majesty’s 
ship Tagus in the South Pacific Ocean, together with a variety of 
charts, views of lands, and observations, as expressed in the paper of 
contents ; and I am commanded to acquaint you, that their Lordships 
are much pleased with the attention you have paid to the subject of 
hydrographical surveys in a part of the world so little frequented ; and 
that it will not be necessary for you to remain in town, their Lordships 
liaving given directions to tlieir hydrographer to return tlie charts 
mentioned by you, so soon as they shall have been copied. 

(Signed) “ J. Barrow.** 

• 

•Capt. Pipon now sat down, for the first time in eight and twenty 
years, to enjoy the comforts of a domestic life, till the appointment of 
liis distinguished friend and patron, Lord de Sauniarez, to the command 
of the Plymouth station, when he was selected as his flag-captain ; and 
had the satisfaction of enjoying the society, confidence, and friendship 
of his estimable and illuitrious commander during three years, which 
terminated his public services. 



CONCLUDING STRICTURES ON PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

'' A match has bceo made for a priic-battle for 500/., between young; Dutch Sam 
and Tom Gaynor; Sam is to post 300/. to Tom's 200/., and the former has already 
deposited 15/. to the 10/. put down by the latter. As young Dutch Sam is under 
recognizances to kee)> the peace, the contest cannot take place till next June ; accor* 
dingly, no day of action has yet 4>een named.*'^iSMnr/ay Paper^ 2dth Dec* 1833. 

As prize-fighting is the nucleus of innumerable misdemeanors and 
felonies, as it is in itself a felony, and may lead to a capital offence ; and, 
above all, as it is of a species of felony which more than any other is 
easily detected, punished, or prevented by our laws, it must astonish 
every reflecting mind, that such a breach of the law, with all its felonious 
concomitants, from its first contrivance to its final perpetration, should 
be made the subject of aCbnouncement in the newspapers. It is not 
enough, it appears, to break the laws, ai^d to entice others to do the 
same, but the breach must be announced in insolent triumph ; the law 
courts and functionaries are treated with the utmost contempt, and the 
magistracy throughout the country are set at open defiance. Whilst 
our last article upon prize-fighting was in the press, the magistrates of 
Warwickshire had actually adopted our views for the purpose of sup- 
pre^Jsing such disgraceful nuisances. But so far from habitual is an 
enforcement of our laws, that after on6 of the most notorious and flagi- 
tious of the pugilists had been arrested, held to bail, and bound over to 
keep tbe peace, he advertised himself as a teacher of pugilism to one 
of the most disorderly and ruffianly populations in the kingdom, and 
became such a nuisance, that our public functionaries were “ glad to 
get rid of him,” and allowed him to depart, upon a sort of compromise. 
Directly this prize-fighter had left the town, he is advertised for 
another stage-fight, having on a former occasion fought a stage-fight 
whilst under articles to keep the peace, the bond or penalties of which 
were never enforced, or any legal notice whatever taken of his double 
transgression. 

We put it to our stipendiary magistrates, with deference, whether 
it is consistent with their oaths of office, or sense of public duty, or 
regard for either private or public character, to permit these violations 
of the law, or more especially to allow their own police-officers (the 
old police) to be betters upon, and contrivers of the fights. Of the 
county magistrates we ask, whether, being sworn conservators of the 
})eace, and enforcers of the law, they can conscientiously patronise, 
countenance, or connive at prize-fights within their local jurisdictions, 
when their occurrence is previously so notorious, that many thousands 
of persons are colleqted to the exhibitions from a circuit of miles around 
them. But the ijode of suppressing prize fights will be better illus- 
trated a few pages hence. ^ 

In our preceding article, we showed not only that prize-fighters were 
exclusively of the very worst classes of criminals, not only that they were 
the very worst individuals of those classes, but that the whole course of 
their lives, as well as their catastrophes, or final sacrifices to the gallows 
or the hulks, evinced a more thorough want than is to be found in any 
other description of criminals of that manly courage, or of any of those 
manlv qualities, vvliich foolish or cunning persons suppose that prize- 
fighting engenders, or is calculated to promote. Of horrible attacks 
upon children, of forpeious violence towards women, of revolting asso- 
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' ciations, of the most cowardly mutilations of tlie young, the old, the 
maimed, the decrepit or the imbecile, and of equally atrocious violations 
of friendship and confidence amongst each other, we have given a truly 
appalling catalogue, verified in many instances by the proceedings of 
our courts of justice. We may be allowed to give one brief anecdote, 
which illustrates this character of the prize-ring. 

Martin the pugilist, a keeper of a public-house, appeared in a most 
emaciated state at the police-office, to proceed against his/rierirf, Dutch 
Sam, who he said had taken advantage of his being on a sick bed, and 
at the }X)int of death, to seduce his wife and rob the till. As soon as 
Martin recovered his health, a match was made for these two to fight 
for a purse. Some few amateur novices declared that the contest would 
be unmanly, — nay, revolting ; and tliat Sam could never face, much less 
strike a friend whom lie had so betrayed and injured, and whose peace 
he had destroyed. The Fancy, however, took advantage of the sim- 
plicity of the raw amateurs, and they circulated in every direction, 
and through the medium of the sporting-press, that Martin, instigated 
by deadly hate and revenge for his irreparable wrongs, meant to beat his 
adversary to death if possible, or to perisli in the contest. The greatest 
confidence was therefore reposed in Martin ; immense sums were bet 
upon him, and very many young men from the universities staked 
largely. The fight was puffed off to the utmost : it was a cross. So com- 
pletely were the two British boxers ” the mere decoys of black-legs to 
take in the flats, that Dutch Sam afterwards avowed, that until he was just 
entering the ring, he did not know whether he was to win the fight or 
not. He then received orders to win, and Martin was directed to lose ; 
and the well-matched pair obeyed their instructions, to the loss of all, and 
the ruin of many of the betters*. As a sequel, we may narrate, that after 
this scene of unmanly, aggravated infamy, this Sam was backed to fight 
Bishop Sharp : he took money to cross ; and when his friend, who had 
backed him very largely, discovered the fraud, he carried two peace- 
officers to the scene of fight, arrested him on the ground, brought him 
to London, and had him bound over for a breach of the peace. For 
this Sam was turned out of the ring ; but he was admitted into it again, 
and has been backed as freely as before. His father, the original Dutch 
Sam, as we have before observed, was a keeper of a number of the 
lowest brothels in the vilest of all the sinks of pollution, over 
Blackfriars’ Bridge. This man, on one occasion, entered a mph, 
in whicli a Jew boxer had attacked a bold and resolute sailor, and 
Jiad got beaten for his pains. Dutch Sam picked up his brother 
Jew, and endeavoured to bring him again to tho^cratch. “ I can't, 
so help me Gosht, sir," said the discomfited roPTe, “ Tm beat, and 
can’t come«another round.*’^ “ Only stand to your mah, and fall among 
the crowd at the first blow ^ and sec what I’ll do for you, to sarve the 

out," was Dutch Sam’s reply. The rogue look the hint, and 

fell amongst the crowd. It was dark, an^l Sam, in the pretended office 
of “ picking up*’ his man, pretended to fall over him ; when, rising sud- 
denly in his stead, he attacked the exhausted sailor, and beat him un- 
mercifully; tlie people in the dark, and confusion of the scene, not 

* At Stockbridge, a Subscription Purse was made for a fight between two celebrated 
fighters, Father and Son ; it lasted forty-six minutes. What a horrible specimen of 
manly courage I 
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di&lecUng tbe difi^rence of tlie two Jaws. So fraudulent and unmanly 
ave all who are connected with the Fancy, that the whole of them iti 
narrating this infamous fact, praise it as a fine feat, instead of execrat* 
ing it as a want of fair play and of manly spirit. 

But after these digressive anecdotes, Jet us proceed to the subject of 
CROSSES, and the swindling manoeuvre usually called a fight. 

How is a fight got up— by whom — and for what objects i Who are 
the dupes, and how are the crosses contrived ? 

After the days were gone by for the exhibitions of Hockley-in- 
tbe-Hole, and the Bear Garden, and when pugilism succeeded to 
the system of hiring ruffianly bullies, fights were got up in close 
theatres, into wliich the admission price was very high. Such were the 
manners of those days, that the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Cul* 
loden, was the principal patron of the rin^, until his champion Brough- 
ton so palpably crossed his fight with Slack, that his Royal Highness 
left the ring in disgust, and pugilism fell into merited contempt. After 
a few years, a reaction took place, and at length, certain gentlemen of 
the turf, and other men of rank and property, patronised boxing as a 
national sport ; and they kept their boxers like their dogs and race- 
horses, and matched them amongst themselves, according to their esti- 
mates of the powers of the individuals^of these their human studs. This 
system was too infamous to last long, and it gave way to the pugilistic 
club, of which Lord Byron, like other young dupes, was a member, and 
Mr. Jackson, a pugilist, was the managing man. 

Nothing, however, could prevent the crossings, nor the exposure of 
crossing, for these were of no consequence, — so strong is the dispo- 
sition to be cheated, in all who have any mania for gambling, — but 
nothing could prevent the game of crossing falling into vulgar hands ; 
it was a game too profitable to be kept as a monopoly, and the fighters 
resolved to play upon their own bottom. All sporting-mcn of property, 
not absolutely rogues or fools, gradually withdrew from the ring, and 

a flat like ■■ ■ — H , though a rich prize, was so rarely 

to be found, that it was deemed better to aim at flats in the mass, 
through an open market. The ring fell into the hands, exclusively, of 
professed gamblers of the lowest description ; of low publicans, of 
brothel-keepers, and of the swell-mob, or flash pick-pockets, keepers 
of receiving-houses, and, with shame be it spoken, of that portion of the 
oU police vulgarly called Bow-street officers. Fights became, what they 
now are, and ever will be, until they are suppressed, — absolute mock- 
exhibitions, got up with the sole view of robbing foolish persons who 
bet in country towu, as well as lads from the universities,* and the 
very young men ot fashion, who, by artifices too numerous to be 
related, and almost too absurd to be believed, are entrapped into an 
attendance upon such exhibitions. 

Where a fight is puffed off for 200 , 400 , or 500 guineas a side, pro- 
bably not a shilling is posted, and the battle, as it is called, takes place 
for the sake of the bets, or for tbe money that can be collected in a 
country town, or for wliat is technically called the advantage of the 
fight,” the advantage to turnpike-keepers, innkeepers, stable-boys, and 
the thieves who, in return, subscribe something towards the fighters. 
These men can subscrib^iberally, the harvest o? the disturbance is sure 
to repay them, particulai|P|r the thieves. 
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. Where the nominal battle-money, or any jpfurt of it, ia really de- 
posited, it is paid into the han4s of a stake-n^der, and^ numbers of 
publicans subscribe a portion, in return for the favour or advantage 
of having deposits madd at their respective houses. The times and 
places of making tlie deposits are forthwith announced in the sporting 
papers, and the publicans get an ample return upon their subscriptions, 
by their immense profits on the vile, deleterious, drugged decoction that 
tliey supply to the rogues and sham betters, and to the fools who are 
decoyed as real betters on such occasions. If our readers have ever 
taken the trouble to look at a sporting paper, (there is now but one, a 
symptom of the fall of the ring*,) in which the articles of agreement for 
a fight are announced, he will dnd that where a match is made for only 
50/., not less, probably, than ten deposits are n|imed at ten different times 
and public houses, and these deposits we have known as low as even 2/. 
10s. each. It must be a pooi*“ sporting house,” indeed, in which more 
than five pounds cannot be turned in profits upon the Imh supplied to 
the persons who assemble upon such occasions. We have known cases 
where the publican has boasted that he has more than repaid himself his 
subscription, by the beer he has supplied to the gangs during the night, 
independent of the spirits and wine, (wine as it ia called,) furnished to 
the more respectable guests. Besides this, there are private rooms for 
supjiers or other entertainments, where country gentlemen, and youths 
of fortune just broke loose, arc “provided for.’’ Here, the wine or 
liquor is drugged, and the hocussing is so well managed, that the victim's 
spirits arc excited, and his head disqualified for calculating odds. The 
black-leg does not stake, but appeals to his friends, apparent strangers, 
who vouch for his being a gentleman and man of honour. If the black- 
leg wins, tho dupe, of course, pays; if he loses, he denies the bet, bolts, 
or pleads excuses, and the dupe is cheated. \Ve have known a man of 
fortune, at an inn in Warwick, defrauded of 800/., (a bet of 1200/. to 
800/.) by a sharper so notorious, and by a trick of this sort so palpable, 
that the fighting-men themselves could scarcely believe their patron to 
be such a fool. Often, after a man of this description has been hocussed 
at these houses, the next day one of the fancy declares that he has 
booked him for a bet which he never made. If the gentleman denies 
the bet, he is reminded that, after he made it, he got the worse for liquor, 
and the fact of the bet is, of course, attested upon honour, by all persons 
present, every one but himself being in this or in sinfilar plots. But th^ 
publicans have not yet reaped their harvest : — after the mock fight or real 
fight has taken place, anotherday is named for giving up the battle-money to 
the winner, and it is most ostentatiously announce(^th^, on such a night, at 
such a house, the assembly will take place, and that noth the combatants 
are expected to attend and exhibit. Again the public house is crowded 
with deluded mechanics, dasperate tradesmen, housebreakers, pick- 
pockets, and all the riff-raff of the fancy. Sometimes the pickpockets 
alone will get up these fights, dr they will join with the keepers of the 
flash public-houses; and the keepers of receiving-houses are always 
willing to subscribe, for the sake of the watches and stolen property that 

* * Every Morniog and Rveni^ paper used to give accounts of fights, and of all 
matters concerning the Ring. Aese things are now never noticed except by one 
Morning paper^ which is the property of the owneaj>f tho only fighting paper 
remaining. 
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will be brought to them after the battle. We have already menlbtte|t 
ihat two c^brated flash-houses^ frequented solely by burglars lAi 
pickpockets^ are, or rather used to be, always ready to stake, the Irap 
to the extent of 100/^., and the other to the extent of 50/., for any flgW 
of a character to collect a mob of a description to afford plunder suffi- 
cient to repay the outlay. At these fights we have seen tne old pplice 
officers participating in the amusements, and witnessing the frauds of the 
thieves. 

These regular conspiracies to break the peace and plunder, some by 
betting, and othei*8 by assaulting, hustling, and picking pockets — all the 
machinery, and all the ruffians and thieves that live by the schemes^ 
the whole of these seminaries, from whence all crimes originate, and at 
which all criminals learn iheir trade, are carried on with the full know- 
ledge of the magistracy, and even undej the protection of their mis- 
named peace-officers. No attempt is made at concealment, and not 
even a threat is uttered to endanger the licenses of such nefarious dens 
called public houses. Here the conduct of the magistrates is inexplicable, 
for they have it in their power to crush prize-fighting at one blow. The 
goal of every pugilist’s ambition is to keep a public house, and every 
successful pugilist, if he be not the leader of a gang of thieves, is a 
publican and patron of fighters. Let the licensing magistrates 

REFUSE TO license ANV PUBLIC HOUSE KEPT BY A PROFESSED OR 
NOTORIOUS PRIZE-FIGHTER, AND PRIZE-FIGHTING WILL DIE A NATURAL 
DEATH — IN ONE YEAR. The ring, willi all its abominations, will be an- 
nihilated imtanter^ if licenses are refused to every man who has ever 
fought a stage or prize fight 

Let us now expose the pantomime, which is called a fight 

In every fight, there are what are called the five points to bet upon : 
first, there is the first blood ; secondly, the first knock-down blow ; 
thirdly, the first fall (in struggling or by slipping, &c.) ; fourthly, the 
time in which the fight will be lost ; and lastly, who wins. The fools 
and dupes who bet upon tliese as uncertainties, and calculate upon 
them according to their judgments and estimates of the qualities of 
the men, are, of course, not aware that every event is settled by the 
black-leg backers before the fight begins, — that the fighters receive 
their instructions accordingly, and are paid a certain sum for their 
compliance upon each of the if^e points. We will briefly illustrate the 
system. If A. and B. are to fight for a purse of 400/., as they enter 
the ring they are instructed, perhaps, that A. is to draw first blood in 
the first round ; and B. is to give the first knock-down blow in the 
third; or vice ver§^, * In the first round, for instance, A. fights very 
shy; he stops and gets away, breaks ground, shifts, hits out* of dis- 
tance, and gives every indication that he is not yet up to the mark ; 
whilst B. fights gaily, slashes out right and left, follows up his man to 
the ropes, and shows every symptom of high condition and flush 
spirits. There are, of course, plenty of men planted amongst the by- 
standers, who second these appearances by their falk^ and by false 
betting. Their slang is, five to four, or six to four, or seven to three 
upon B. ; that A. is not in good condition, that he never fights hip 
first round well, that he is nothing until his blood gets up. “ Wait,” 
they ijintiJ the si^ond or third round rouses him, or till his 

coUmj^ is roused by hit.” All this goes on until the to*be- . 
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,|:beated betters have backed B. to their full intent, and have ** laid it on 

S ck ; when a signal is made, B. ^ives A. the opening, lets fly at 

mouth a left or flush right hand hit so distanced, as that the wind of 
blow shall scarcely reach him ; B. falls as if knocked down, bites 
^ his lip as he falls, spits out his blood directly he is on the grounds 
^ First blood ’’ is immediately cried, and the black legs reap their 
" harvest. Nor have the pickpockets been idle during the excitement. 
When time is called, few timepieces are to be found in the fobs of those 
who were foolish enough to take watches to the ground. We have 
said enough to illustrate the five points. Let us now enlighten tlic 
patrons of the ring upon the subject of crosses. 

There are three species of crosses. The first is where a pugilist has 
fought his way up to the head of the ring or to a decided eminence, and 
sells his fight to an inferior fighter. As prize-fighting must, of neces- 
sity, be, at the best, a mixture of fraud and ruffianism, crossing can be 
traced to the earliest times of prize-fights after they become objects of 
the patronage of men who had anything to be robbed of. Thus Brough- 
ton, the Champion of England, being backed for a large sum, by his muni- 
ficent old patron, the great Duke of Cumberland, sold his fight to Slack, 
a butcher, and crossed it under the semblance of one flush right-hand 
hit having deprived him of sight. ^ The Duke saw through the palpable 
imposition, and cried to Broughton, from the boxes of the theatre, to 
face and fight his man. “ So I will,** answeied the pugilist, “ if 1 am 
placed opposite to him ; but I can’t see, I am blind.” Not even an 
attempt was made to lance the eyes ; and the Duke, disgusted at the 
imposition, withdrew his patronage from the ring, and his example was 
followed by all other patrons of consequence*. Broughton was the first 
man in England that taught pugilism, as a science, to the gentry. 

The next remarkable cross was that of the celebrated Irishman, 
Peter Corcoran, who had maintained his station of Champion of Eng- 
land for five years. He was matched to figlit Sellers, a west-country- 
man. Corcoran was backed at heavy odds ; and as he was the pride 
of the Irish, a great deal of national feeling was excited by the fight. 
Ills countrymen backed him to an immense amount, and pawned 
everything to stake their money. There has seldom been a fight upon 
which there has been more numerous or more heavy bets. Every 
point of it was sold, and ^le poor Iriskwere ruined. The scoundrel 
was a publican with his ill-gotten wemtb, but ha was shunned by 
everybody, died in want, and was buried by subscription. Owing to 
these great crosses, and to numerous others of a minor description, 
tlie ring was deserted by its patrician supporters ; and the pugilists sank 
into their merited indigence. Some fair fighting revived the fancy. It 
was again patronised by men of rank and fortune, and, as has invariably 
been the case, as soon as pugilists saw that there were patrons and 
betters who had anything *to lose, tliey resumed the practice of 
crossing. It was now brought to a second stage, and the old practice 
was reduced to a system. Thus, the gigantic Gregson had beaten 
nearly twenty men in his native county, and had never been defeated, 
except in the London ring by Gully. He was matched to fight Cribb, a 
man then of no name or science, of very inferior weight to Gregson, of 

* The Duke was afterwoxds induced to |)atronize who served him the same 

trick. 
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tio reach, ahd who had been easily beaten by Nicholls, an active t 
butcher, of , Bristol. Large odds were, of course, bet upon Gre^ 
and a great deal of money was risked upofl the Oregson ma 

cross, and floored his oldest and best friends. The knowing ones, ^ * 
Well as the innocents, and the Lancashire lads, were grievously taken in^ 
Carter made a cross in his fight with Molyneux, who was never fit for 
anything after his second battle with Cribb. 

A second system of crosses now arose. A man was matched against 
another, for the first time, and won, as he could win, the battle. A 
second fight was then got up between tlie same parties, and puffed 
to the utmost powers of the sporting press. The winner of the fii ,, 
fight then crossed, and lost the second. This was practised in the 
celebrated cross between Painter and Oliver. Oliver beat Painter at 
the fight at Shepperton Range, oh the 17th of May, 1814, for a purse of 
60i., given by the Pugilistic Club. He^won the fight with ease, in the 
eighth round. A second fight was got up between the same parties, 
for a purse of 100^. a side, (i. e.) 200/. The battle took place Jit 
North AValsham, near Norwich, on the 17lh of July, 1820. In this fight 
Oliver first established his fame for being the best fighter of a cross, — 
this sort of cross, — of any man ever known. Nearly 30,000 persons 
Were present. Oliver was backed at odds, and very large sums de- 
pended on the figlit. The whole scene shows the heartless villany and 
cowardly treachery of these pugilists towards each other. Oliver had 
BO persuaded liis bosom friend, liis old benefactor, Tom Belcher, who 
was his second and backer to a large amount, that the fight was to be 
honest, — ^tliat Belcher continued to^bet largely, and saw with glee, that 
his friend was winning the day. In the twelfth round Oliver fell as 
flat as pantaloon, from an obviously ineffectual blow on the side of the 
head. He pretended to be utterly senseless. He was a man that 
could bear an incredible quantum of real punishment: no man in the 
ring could surpass him at this point. When Belclier saw the cross, he 
lifted up the prostrate man, and ground his teeth tlirough his ears, to 
leave him no ])retext or no power of not rousing to time. So capable 
was the scoundrel of enduring pain, — so callously were liis nerves in 
unison with his heart, — that lie evinced not the slightest emotion, 
but lay as if dead, until time w'as called and tlie fight was lost. By this 
cross the fellow cleared m- The better who had bribed him 
nobody thought of* ejecting from future connexion with the prize-ring; 
nor was Oliver himself expelled*. These men have always counter 
vices, which make them the prey of some sharpers as easily as they 
have preyed upon others. Thus, in one fortnight, this Oliver lost his 
600/. to the most notorious swindlers at cards. He knew he was 
cheated, but avowed that the pleasure of the stimulus of gambling was 
irresistible. Oliver may be proclaimed as the inventor of lli6 cross 
which is effected by merely an obtuse, callous insensibility to stimuli 
and resistance of pain. His example was followed by many others, 
and the blow of which he so dexterously availed himself, W'ent by the 
name of the jugular hit. He, in fact, fought more crosses than any 
man in the ring ; and in all, he evinced the utmost cunning, coolness, 
and presence of mind. He fought his remarkable cross vfrith Irish 

* He has beSit advettijM||||||f^ ye magistrates l^adwiised fbr a prize-fight while 
this axUda was in the peew^ 
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ti V performed the public good Of driving one noble 

y 4lth disgust frobm the foAcy. When the noble lord how the 

' ''Vhom he had backed had betrayed him into heavy bets, he coolly 
■ -/ok up his hat, andVsaid, Oliver won't fight,— it is all U P,— good 
by to tne prize-ring.'’\ The loss of a noble lord to the prize-ring, in 
buch hard times, when Vven gentlemen patrons were scarce, drew upon 
Oliver many reproaches Vrom those who thought that he might have 
kept his lordship longer di^ngling on the hook for the common benefit 
of the profession. \ 

Oliver fought another celebrated cross with Abbot, so bad a fighter, 
\dt he was hired as the medri'Jm of three other crosses. Three clever, 
able pugilists wei*c backed aga\inst him, and on each occasion he was 
the winner. One of these was\ P. Sampson, who, at that time, could 
have beaten Oliver and Abbo1^t\pgetlier. So gross were these crosses, 
that their success can only be Recounted for on the ground of the 
utter ignorance of the ring in thoW gentlemen who take an interest in 
it, and on the fact of the absolute Iblindntjss of all to any frauds, when 
persons are seized with the mania ofVambling. 

An equally celebrated and a mor^ recent cross was that between 
Perkins and Curtis, the head of a gang Wpickpockets, and beau ideal^ of 
a pugilist among the light-weiglils/ Cuntis received 500/. for the cross, 
besides the stake-money of 100/. ; and sub profitable did the speculation 
turn out to the black-legs, that they niad\ him a present of a further 
sum of 50/. Thus did this little vagabonu'teceive 650/. for one day's 
labour, or rather tricks ; when, left to the \1?ltge8 of honest and useful 
industry, in his sphere of life, lie could not haVe earned even five shil- 
lings. As the ring and the gamblers connected with it have nothing 
to lose, it is obvious that all these immense spoils are robbed from the 
public who attend fights and sporting houses. It is singular that, 
although the fighters on tliis occasion acknowledged the cross, it was 
decided that all bets should be paid, and they were Mid. 

Great superstition is almost always mixed with^great criminality ; 
and this man afibrds a useful example of the truth. Sufl'ering under 
extreme illness, the eficct of his vices, he was impresi^ed with a belief 
that all his diseases and pains were visitations from God, on account of 
tin's cross. Nothing could^ remove this idea from the wretch's mind, 
nor awaken in him a consciousness oftis other or give him 

a notion that physical diseases and pangs might arise frqm secondary 
causes, unmixed with moral responsibility, though this latter point had 
not certainly been the case in his person. But these men arc all studies 
of eccentric, if not of morbid, anatomy. It might be supposed that 
Curtis, — a common thief, and head of a gang of pickpockets, a merce- 
nary prize-fighter, and a seller or crosser of fights, — had but one ruling 
or only one passion of any 8(Trt — avarice ; an organic love of itioney. 
So far from this elucidating his nature, either as an individual or is one 
of a class, all the money he won by this cross lie gambled away with 
indifference ; and having lost 3000/. by a run of ill luck, as he termed 
it, he took the benefit of the Insolvent Act ; and shortly after was 
admitted into Guy's Hospital. 

We could give more cases of such crosses, under this class, or second 
branch of crossing ; and the catalogue of vil^y might be extended 
through a whole number of our Journal ; but have stated enough ta 
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show the execrable characters of which the prize-rinX composed aod 

the abstract, turpitude of prize-fighting, which cavi/®o„iy 

not exactly by the refuse of society, but by the refi^g^ of that refuse. 

When the two preceding systems of crossir^g feiiej fleecinir 
our young men of fashion, our old men of de^mvity, our tradesmen 
who had a/ancy, and our mechanics who had Ig_ practical Aaitt— all'' 
tending to the same end— delusion and ruin,-/a new system of double 
crossing was got up by the notorious J. H/dson ; and it succeeded 
miraculously against every class that was Connected, or wished to be 
connected with the prize-ring, including evy4„ ihe most inveterate dupes 
of old delusions and impositions, and vvors^ than all, the most hacknWl 
frauds To J. Hudsons system was ad^ed the praciicc of liocussiii'r, 
or of drugging liquors, and this is don^in a manner which even clever 
chemists can scarcely explain. The /effect is almost instantaneous, 
to nearly the extinction of tlie living principle, and yet no nausea is 
produced in the draught, and nature/ generally, though not always, re- 
covers from the aconite. As the hj|Eroes of the ring, and the brothel- 
keepers are identically the same, M course the hocussing of one is 
common to the other, / 

It would be useful to expose tfiie system of double crossing and of 
hocussing ; and yet we trust w/e have said enough to show the derelic- 
tion of the magistracy in sufiWring prize-fights, wliicli they know to be 
mere delusions; and winch, wfhelber delusions or realities, are equallv 
violations not only of the hW, but of the most rational law in which the 
Bympathies of all society c^ncide. 

By what we have said, /he eyes of the youthful “ Corinthians” who 
patronise “ the Fancy, ’’/may be opened. There is a niortificalion in 
losing money as a dupe/to a trickster, who, while wc are excited by his 
pretended miracles, lau/lis at us as the most egregious of fools for beiiK' 
BO ca'jily cheated. i ® 

We shall be happ/iu believing that wo have thus given the unmanly, 
disgraceful, and anfc-national practice of Prize-Fighting its coup-dr- 
grace. p u. 


^ RAMBLKS FROM GlBRALTAJl, NO. III. 

y • ROBBEkY IN THE SIERRA. 

I w\R abcitit to return to Gibraltar, from a short leave to England, at 
the end of the autumn of 1S29. The facility with whicli you are now 
enabled to pass to and fro, by the Mediterranean steam-packets, adds 
very much to the other advantages of the Old Eock," as a station for 
a military man. In my way to secure a place in the Falnmuth mail, in 
order to be in time for the October packet, I encountered my old brother 

officer and friend, Lieutenant- Colonel P , also on the same errand 

a^B myself. By the time wc reached the coach-office, our plans had been 
coirpletely changed, and a resolution of proceeding overland, adopted. 
Paisports were soon obtained, and, on the morning of the 29th of Sep- 
tember, we left the Tower of London, in the Queen of the Netherlands 
steamer, which landed us that night at Ostend. From thence we fol- 
lowed the usual route to Brussels, remaining in that city long enoogh 
to enable us to view all 'that is interesting, and to make excursions to 
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the field of Waterloo and to Antwerp. This done, the diligence carried 
due course to Paris, and Malteposte from Paris safely deposited 
at the Bureau in Bordeaux, at the end of forty-six hours incessant 
; galloping. From Bordeaux we proceeded to Toulouse, and thence, by 
' an interesting mountain road, to Perpignan. Here we were delayed 
some days by a heavy fall of rain, which caused the usually small and in- 
significant mountain streams to swell into broad and rapid torrents. At 
length the road became passable, and we reached Barcelona with as 
few accidents and delays as could possibly be expected. Those which 
did occur are scarcely worthy of record. A week passed quickly and 
pleasantly at Barcelona, and on the 7tli of November we left that city 
in the diligence for Valencia. Tlie French and Spanish diligences are, 
as far as regards the mere vehicle, similar ; .but in France it travels 
tediously slow, — in Spain, never at a less rate than seven, but more 
frequently at nine miles an hour. The carriage is drawn by from eight to 
twelve animals, horses and mules, harnessed as chance might seem to 
direct. The mayoral (conducteur) sits on the coach-box in front, and 
drives this motley team chiefly by the sound of his voice. He has nei- 
ther reins nor whip, but addressing each horse or mule by its name 
of CapitanUy Juanito, Tomasina, &c., lie speaks cheeringly or chid- 
ingly as the case may need. Occasionally he jumps down from his 
seat, runs by the side of the carriage, and yet contrives, whilst keeping 
pace witii the perhaps accelerated speed of the animals, to fill the 
pockets of his smart -braided short round jacket with stones, which, with 
singular dexterity, after he has remounted, he throws at the awkward or 
refractory beast, and accompanying each stone with a volley of curses, 
invariably succeeds in bringing the oflenders to immediate subjection. 

In such a diligence we quitted the beautiful city of Barcelona on the 
morning of the day I mention. The passengers were nine in number. 

The coi/pe contained Don Francisco de F , a lieutenant-general of 

the Spanish army, and two other persons, Spanish merchants. In the 
interior, besides Colonel P. and myself, there were a Spanish merchant, 
and a fat, jovial Franciscan friar. In the hinder partition of the vehicle, 

were Mr. W. B , a young English traveller, and a second friar, but 

the very reverse of our friend inside, inasmuch as this one was par- 
ticularly lean and downcast. Our route during the day was by a 
romantic road, over undulating hills, aflbrding us a continued and near 
viQW of the sea. In the evening we reached Tarragona, wliere we re- 
mained six hours for rest and refreshment. This convenient arrange- 
ment continues each night, and enables travellers by the public convey- 
ances in Spain, to perform very long journies without suffering greatly 
from fatigue. Our road on the 8th passed over a magnificent 
mountain-ceuntry. Half an hour before sunset, we descended a hill to 
the bank of the Ebro, and cwssing its rapid current in a rude ferry- 
boat, we landed at the village of Amposta, having then quitted Cata<- 
lonia and entered the province of Valencia. The inn at Amposta, 
which was our resting-place for the evening, was the best we had met 
with in Spain. We sat down, a cheerful, hungry party, to an excellent 
aupper. The Spanish general was in high spirits, — he patted me, en- 
couragingly, on the shoulder, called me his brother soldier, and re- 
counted his feats at Baylen, and on other glorious fields of batUe. At 
two in the morning we were again in our respective seats in the dili- 
U.S. Journ.No. 63, Fsb. Id34. * ? 
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gencia^' and had the advantage of the clear light of a most brilliant 
moon. Tha road, soon after leaving Amposta, became a gradual 
ascent, but at length a steep mountain prevented our proceeding faster 
than at a foot-pace. A tedious hour passed thus, and we had reached a 
level spot, when suddenly I heard the word alia!" (halt) given in a 
loud, commanding tone. I was at once satisfied that we were attacked 
by robbers, and I hastily disengaged from my persoir my valuable 
watch and chain, throwing them carelessly into one of the many 
leatliern pockets of the coach. I counselled my friend to follow my 
example, which he quickly did. Scarcely had we accomplished this, 
when the door was opened by a fierce-looking armed man, who ordered 
us, in no very gentle voice, to alight. The Spanish merchant and 

Colonel P , being nearest the door, at once obeyed ; I was about to 

follow, when I perceived that my opposite neiglibour, the merry friar, 
had drawn himself into the corner as closely as possible, and feigned to 
be asleep. I had the cruelty to arouse iiim by a hearty shake, 
whispering in his ear, “ Holy Father, some gentlemen robbers (seilores 
ladrones) on the road request the pleasure of a few moments* conve- 
Bation with you.’* Reply was useless, — the eye of the impatient 
stranger was upon us, and we quickly alighted. An interesting scene 
met my view. The diligence had been halted upon a small spot of 
table-land, apparently about lialf-way up tlic huge mountain over which 
the road was cut. It is the termination at tlie sea side of the Sierra- 
deUHuey^ and forms a promontory. To the right, the steep appeared 
almost perpendicular, and thickly-covercd wdth wood. On the Iclt, at a 
distance of about four yards from the road, was the precipice over- 
hanging the sea. By the light of the moon could be distinctly seen a 
number of Jatine-sail boats, scudding before a fine easterly breeze. A 
few paces in front of the coach stood the chief of the formidable band 
of robbers by whom we were completely surrounded. Escape was im- 
possible: resistance worse than useless. The banditti were skilfully 
posted, and as each of us left the vehicle, a man at the kneeling posi- 
tion presented his musket, and continued thus to watcli every gesture of 
the traveller. "Jlie captain, when I first saw liim, was giving some 
orders to one of his band standing close to him, wlio immediately 
dropped on one knee, presented liis gun, and kept it levelled at each of 
us as we singly approached. I had time \o make a complete recon- 
noissance, and even to place my glass to my eye, that I miglit not lose 
any part of the scene. The general and the two merchants from the 
cowpky having descended first, were in iront of me. Tlicy tremblingly 
advanced one by one to the robber, delivered to him their property, and 
were motioned to stand aside. Most deeply did 1 pity tiie old Spanish 
general, but I also felt much humiliated at seeing a man,— »a soldier, — 
a leader of soldiers, — absolutely sliaking Avitli terror : bis countenance 
pale as that of a corpse, and perhaps looking more ghastly from the 
strong light of the moon being thrown direct upon him. If I had 
even felt more personal apprehension than I really did, this melancholy 
exliibition of want of manly firmness would have stimulated me to 
avoid a similar display of weakness. It became my turn to advance. 
1 did so, in a manner as firm and confident as 1 could assume ; and 
approachigg tlie bandit, looked him steadily in the face. He was a fine 
man, of swmiliy complexion and Moorish cast of countenance, about 
the middle siae and middle 9 gc, dressed in the becoming costume of the 
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Valencians. His short gun was held by the muzzle in his rigid hand, 
and he leaned on it carelessly, but in an elegant attitude, liolding out 
his left to me, as he shortly said, “ Su dinero^' (your money.) I 
silently handed to him my purse, which contained about forty dollars in 
gold and silver coin, lie shook it. How much is here I men- 
tioned the sqm, adding, “ it is all I have, but pray return to me the 
silk purse. To you it is of no value, but I prize it much as the gift of 
a friend.*’ He looked at the purse, tlien at mo, — made no reply, but 
dropped it quietly into his deep pocket. ‘‘ Now for your watch,*' said 
he. “ I have no watch,” was my reply. “No watch!” exclaimed he, 
casting on me a glance which did not convey much assurance of safety, 
“No watch ! a gentleman like you witliout a watch ! it is impossible. 
Come, come — give it to me at once.” “ I Iiftive not a watch,” I re- 
peated, as calmly as I could, ^and uttering the Spanish words slowly 
and distijictly, 1 continued, “ It is left at Barcelona, having heard that 
there was some danger on this road ; and, indeed, I find it is not 
aItog(‘t[icr a very sale one.” 1 cannot find words to express any idea 
of the look he directed towards me. It was one of surprise, — of dis- 
pleasure, — l)ut yet I thought T could discern an approach to an ap- 
proving smile. 1 was not mistaken, lie paused an instant, — then said 
in a mild tone, “ You are a foreigner. By the manner of your 
speaking tlic Castilian I know it. AVliat countryman are you?*' “ I 
am an Kngliblmian,” was my quick reply to this question. “ I am an 
English military otficer,” 1 continued, “ and that ” (])ointing to Colonel 

V , \\ho stood behind me regarding the proceedings with perfect 

sang /raid) is my comrade. “ Valicnies son los Ingleses!*^ (The 
English au‘ brave men,) he exclaimed v^ith much animation. “ I have 
fought by their side in the field of battle, — in the ‘ Guerra de la 
Tndipnidrncia,^ ” ’Fhen no longer suppressing his smile, ho added, 
'''' Andct" (go) pointing to the; carriage. “ Suha UstedT (mount.) 

“ Quvda Vsted con Dios,'’ (God he with you,) said I, in the usual mode 
of an adieu in Spain, as I turned to the vehicle. My friend, Colonel 
P~ then ad\anced. lie understood the Spanish language well, but 
liad not much the habit of conversing in it. lie delivered his purser 

Cow pane ro del otro?" (Comrade of the other?) said the bandit, 
pointing to me. “ Si, Senqr," (Yes, sir,) answered the colonel, with 
an assenting nod. “ Y miliiar lamhkn ? ” (And likewise a military 
maw ?) demanded the robber. Again the colonel replied in the 
affirmative. Dame su rcler (Give me your watch!) said the 
capitano. No tengo,’' (1 have it not,) replied my friend, opening 
his coat at the same moment to show his statement to be true, 

Anda,'* (go,) and in a moment the colonel and myself were again 
entering the Tliiigence. 

The priest and our other Spanish fellow-travellers, who had been 
looking on during the parley with the robber, exhibiting strong symp- 
toms of fear and apprehension, now came forward, quietly gave up 
money and watches, and were motioned back. Mr. W. B. and the thiu 
friar, who had hitherto been kept in their seats within the hind part of 
tlte coach, ihe door guarded by two sentinels, were then obliged to 
alight and deliver up llieir money. I afterwards learned that, during 

the operation of our robbery, Mr. B , with admirable coolness, had 

made a most correct sketch of the scene. 

• V 2 . 
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We were at length all again in our respective places in the carriage. 
No one uttered a word, and the band were apparently in debate as to 
their future proceedings. “ Qua haremos con el equipage?'^ (What shall 
we do with the baggage?) demanded some one, who had established 
himself on sentry at the top. This was a disagreeable question to most 
of us, but we were relieved by the answer of the chief, who ordered him 
to come down and join the others. After the lapse of a few moments, 
one of them approached the door, and said, As you value your lives, 
no shouting or noise when we move oil. Remain on this spot for at 
least a quarter of an hour, and then you may proceed on your journey." 
I soon observed that they were scrambling up some winding tracks on 
the mountain-side, and, in a lew minutes, 1 was satisfied we were rid of 
them. Our fellow-trave'ilers did not seem inclined to move, but with 

the aid of Colonel P , the door wa^ opened, and w^e all alighted. 

The mayoral and his assistant were close togetlier, their heads laid 
down on the back of the near-wheel mule. 1 upbraided them with 
cowardice. “ We are not cowards,” said the condvcteiir, sharply, but 
immediately he continued, in a subdued tone, “What could wc have 
done? — Not resist — for what are such ii handful of men as we are, even 
if we were well armed, against that numerous band I If I had looked 
on anyone of them, and rccognize'd an acquaintance, as I probably 
should have done, my instant death was certain.'* 

We admitted the excuse, and after administering a dram of cogniac 
from our flask to each of our fellow-sufferers in alarm and pocket, we 
were again en route for the town of Vindroz, where we breakfasted, 
and made our depositions before a grave alcalde^ who assured me that 
he would not rest until he had caused the whole band to be apprehended, 
and our money sent to us at Gibraltar. I expressed to him our respect- 
ful acknowledgments, and endeavoured to deport myself as though I 
considered this probable. It was almost amusing to observe the down- 
cast look of the General when we sat down to our meal, and his un- 
feigned amazement when 1 drew forth my watch and requested Colonel 
P— to compare time with me. “ What !” said Don Francisco, 
“ did you not give up your watches to the villains “ Give up our 
watches !” said 1, with pretended astonishment at the question, “ Oh, no ! 
we English do not allow ourselves to be plundered of any tiling but our 
money. You remarked last night, that our sole object in travelling is 
to be rid of it as quickly as possible, — we must therefore be well pleased 
with the adventure of this morning.” 

The old General did not appear to enjoy my badinage, and on reach- 
ing our halting-place for the evening, he quitted the diligence to pro- 
ceed by another conveyance to Madrid, where he was about to fill the 
post of military governor. 

The remainder of our journey was performed in safety. Late at 
night, on the 10th of November, we entered the splendid city of Va- 
lencia, and were soon comfortably lodged at the inn, which I recommend 
to all my countrymen making a tour in that part of Spain, — the “ Fonda 
de lo8 Quatro Naciones*' — (“ The Inn of the Four Nations.”) 


J. W. 
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JACK AT OPORTO ; 

A DIALOaUB OF THB DECS. 

The Sketch-Book’' of a popular Naval Author, lately employed in 
the Douro, supplies the various and characteristic matter from which we 
are permitted to make the following graphic extracts. This, with other 
yarns, is being spun into the form of a regular-built “ Second Series," 
to be launched, we learn, with the Valentines and Protocols of the forth- 
coming season. We regret to find, from such competent authority, 
that British interference in the Civil War of Portugal has been of a 
character so little consonant with the honour and interests of this country. 


Ned. (Captain of the foretop.) — There ? to be sure we was — aye, 
the wliole o’ the time — wasn’t we, Tom ? 

Tom. (Captain of the maintop.)— Aye, from the very first beginnin* 
o’ the breeze. Why, bless y.e, we was moored — let’s see — Sam, how 
long was we moored in the Douro ? 

Sam. (Captain’s Coxswain, an* educated seaman.) — How long? — 
eleven months and twenty-two days, to a tee. 

Bob. (A quarter-gunner.) — My eyes ! what a precious spell ! 

Sam. — A precious spell, indeed ! 

Bob. — In course, you’d capital fun ? 

Sam. — What? in holding on the slack? I never could see any yet. 

Tom. — No more never could Tom. It’s all very well in a reg’lar 
built war ; for then there’s never mistakiri’ the matter. A fellor warms 
wi’ his work, and works with a will. 

Sam. — Nor is he annoyed with neutral nonsense. 

Ned. — No, never ; nothin’ to do but out tompions, bang, bang, and 
blaze away, till he brings the bis’ness to a reg’lar clinch. But it s quite, 
quite a different thing altogether, — to be pelted here, and shelled there, 
— hear buzzin’ bullets passin’ your pate, — round and grape whizzin’ 
atwixt your roasts, — cart-loads of canister cuttin* your stays, severin’ 
your standin’ riggin’, and unreevin’ the whole o’ your runnin* ropes. 

Tom, — Aye, Ned ; an’, what was worse nor all, without bein’ able to 
return as much as a musket-wad. 

Bob. — Why Tom, Tom, sure/y you doesn’t mean for to say, as ye 
patiently stud the fire of a Portugec — a Portugee soger too ? 

Ned, — A Portugee soger! Lord help ye ! why, we’d sogers there— 
(T axes your pardon, serjeant) — but there were cross-belted beggars 
there belongin’ to ev’ry nat’ral nation on the face o’ the fightin* globe. 
There was your raw Scotcher, wild Irish, yer Lunnun Light-uns, yer 
lieavy Garmins, yer lo||g Poles, yer short Swish, yer Lazy-roney, yer 
French hopkickers, yer Bulgian butchers, and many more o’ the similar 
sort I can’t this minnet remember. 

^oh. — Yes, but, Ned — in course, they was all in the one sarvus ? 

• Ned. — Sartinly, Bob — in one o’ the two. 

Bob. — Two what ? 

Why, blow your thick head! one o’ the two Belly-jeer-uns. 

Boh, — Who the devil are they ? 
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Ned - — WJio ? why, fellors as jeer at starvin' sogers whenever they 
fail to fill their hollies. 

Bob . — Go it, Ned. 

Ned. — Go it ! Tm never goin* it at all. It's the skipper's own 
dientical name ; for many an' many’s the time, as Tom and Sam can 
say, weVe lieard him hailin’ the poop, singin’ out to Bob Buckley abaft, 
“ Signal-man, signal-man, which o’ the tv\o belly-jeer-uns fired the 
first?” for, you see, every shot, and every shell, as corned from either 
side, was reg’larly scored on the signal-slate. 

Tom. — Aye, tallied to a pistol-pop ; wasn't they, Sam ? 

Sam. — ^The fact is, Tom, Bob’s like many more — knows nothing 
whatever of the matter. 

Bob. — I should like to see the fellow as did. But see liere, Sam ; 
the thing as pauls and puzzles a fellow the most — (I may be wrong, for 
you know Tm no more nor a thick-headed chap) — but the thing as 
seems to 7 ne the greatest pauler, is tlie easy, unconsarned way as ye 
took their infarnal fire. Did ye never show your colours ? 

Sam. — Were they over down 

Boh. — Down! 1 doesn’t know, but it look>. as if they was a-goiu* 
down, and d d fast too, when a portuij<’r insults the British flag. 

Savi. — Insults the Britisli fl«'iir ! There )oa go, \Mth your pipc-and- 
pot-house prate; as if the British flag ne\cr insufied itself. 

To?n. — Aye, Sam, we knows better tlian that. I)’>e ’members the 
time the Bristol brig shams distress, breaks the blockade, and bolts 
over the “ bar” with the uiiion down III 

Ned. — Why, Bob, yer sliore-goin’, ])iebal(l parliament chap.s, calls 
it no more nor a “ civil war.” But 1 can tell ye, and Tom and Sam 

can say the same, it's d d uncivil work. Now, look here, Bob — 

look here, serjeant. You seems to me a sort of a sensible sort of a 
man ; just answer me this; — Is’t mannerly work, is't pretty behaviour, 
to maim and murder harmless women, to lop the limbs o’ little children, 
to maul and mangle dead bodies as drop in a ditch, or lay on a sandy 
beach ; is’t civil to gouge out eyes, cut ofl* noses, clip ears, or fob the 
forefinger or thumb of the first unfortunate fellor as fell in the field ? Is 
that polite behaviour — answer me that ? 

Sam. — I’m sorry to say it’s but too, too true. 

Bob. — I doesn’t deny it ; but surely, Sam, the Portugee people arc 
never such fightin*, fire-catin’ fellows, as to merely fight for fightiu* 
sake ? What are they fightin’ for ! — what’s it all about ? 

Sam. — There’s the rub ; nor is the question so easily answered. The 
Portuguese I’ve known for years and years. The lower order, and 
particularly the peasantry of the northcr^n provinces, have always ap- 
peared (at least so to me) a perfectly contented and happy people ; 
but Mister Bull and Johnny Crappo, who hlR^e, not less singularly 
than suddenly, taken for each other such a Jit of affection, must now 
put their heads together, and try to persuade poor “ Jack Portugoose ” 
that he is the veriest slave that walks the earth— *1110 most miserable 


* So many mistakes'* had been made, that it became neceiisary for the Biitibh 
squadron to keep its colours flying, night and day. 
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dog alive ; that he is totally ignorant of all “ iovff of Uhertyy and that 
his happiness is not that happiness known to the poor of England and 
of France ; and yet to vnhappy Portugal the poor of both these happy 
nations now flock and swarm in shoals — and for what? 

Ned. — For what ? why, for the “ love and liberty ** of breakin* the 

heads of unfortunate fellows as never in no way offended them. 

* * * 

Ned. — Havn’t they a reg’lar- built king in commission ? havn't they 
a paid-off emperor tryin* to hoist his pennant again ? havn’t they a new 
launched queen, as still remains unman)ied ? havn’t they a rated regent ? 
havn’t they more than a douhle-bank’d minister’s crew, and a double 
allowance of ministers’ mates ? havn’t they a noble army o’ mortars^ 
swarms o’ fightin’, o* friars, and shoals o’ nursin’ nuns ? havn’t they all 
them, aye, and a million mon:, crossm’ each other on opposite tacks, 
an* each trjin’ to weather the t’other ? Come, take the turns out o’ that 
if you can. 

Sam. — Bravo, Ned ! Never was a clearer statement. 

Serjeant (of marines.) — Still the papers declare that Don Miguel is 
not the rightful king. 

Sam. — Vet these same swaggejring papers, whose columns are so 
constantly filled with the common-place, fulsome cant of the “ people^s 
right f “ the people s voice f “ the people's choice^'" “ the people's this ^ 
and the people's thatf are now so inconsi&Umtly stupid and blind to 
their own doctrines, that they must needs deny to “ the people'* of 
Portugal the undeniable right of selecting their own sovereign. But 
the fact is, in the ])rescnt contest, Mz.v^^r Bull has been the principal 
mischief-maker. Had he, like a w^ell-disposcd, peaceable person, quietly 
remained at home, or withdrawn from the rude “ ring," leaving the 
royal wranglers to settle their own quarrel, a week’s work, or a month’s 
at most, would have brought the matter to a decided close, and saved, 
if not centuries of trouble, certainly torrents of blood. 

Ned. — Exactly, Sam. You an’ I has a bit of a breeze ; — well ! we’ll 
say it’s all about a matter o’ reg’lar right. Sam says as Ned’s wrongs 
and Ned says as Ned’s right. Well, there’s only one way to bring the 
bisness to a reg’lar clinch, — that’s to side it out in the bay below. Well ; 
Ned makes for the bay, ami Sam follows, in course. Both reg’larly 
strips to the buff; and, as soon as each is firmly fixed, seated across 
the chest, and fairly fronted face to face, two or three clod-hoppin*, 
cowardly, grass-combin’ beggars, seizes Ned by the neck, bundles him 
under the table, keeps him down for Sam to kick an* cuff ; whilst a 
parcel o’ lighl-finger’d fellors, shammin’ friendship, at first, for Sam, 
but gulli'ifi’ lym all the while, breaks open the mess-chest, guts the bags 
o* both, and bolts, with every, trap and rag o’ riggin’ belonging to all 
in the berth. 

Tom. — And, if so bS as that’s the way as they means to settle the 
score in Portingale, mister Mogul, in course, must go to looard at last. 

Sergeant. — As to who’s likely to gain the day, is to me a matter of 
perfect indifference ; tho’ I must confess I should be sorry that a man 
who is represented by all the public papers (and it’s impossible they can 
be all in error) as the most cruel, despotic, tyrannical monster that ever 
swayed a suffering people, should succeed. — Why it would seem, that he 
even descends to assassination ! 
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Sam. — Assassination! bless ye, he’s a regular practised murderer! 
Ned, if you remember, when tve were in the Douro, he managed to 
murder two of his principal generals, with his omi hand / One of them, 
however, was, to be sure, a sort of redidy-resurrection-manf having 
recovered three different deaths ! 

Sergeant. — How d’ye mean ? 

Sam. — Mean I Perhaps the recital of an anecdote or two may serve 
to explain. 

Sergeant. — I’m all attention ; and always open to conviction. 

Sam. — ^That is, ready to turn a deaf ear, or blind eye, as best may 
suit your neutral notions. But to begin. — The captain had been 
invited to witness a review on the south side ; and being naturally 
anxious to see the state ahd condition of the royalist troops, he at once 
accepted the general’s invitation. It happened, however, that before he 
could proceed to the Miguelite camp he had occasion to visit the consul 
at Oporto. According to custom, I attended the captain ; and hardly 
had he left the consul’s office before he was accosted by an English gen- 
tleman,* who inquired tlie reason of his apparent haste. “ 1 want to be 
in time,” said the captain, “to see Lemos review his troops.” — “ Le- 
mos! you’ll never see Lemos again! Don’t you know, that last night, 
that devil incarnate, that monster Miguel, murdered the unfortunate 
man in a dungeon!” — “Well!” said the captain, “we certainly had 
heard a rumour of his having been under an arrest.” — “Too true, Sir: 
did the deed with his own hand. Masked, at midnight, enters the 
general’s cell ; takes advantage of his reclining posture, plunges a 
dagger up to the hilt in his heart; and, demon-hke, leaves the instru- 
ment of death sticking in the bleeding body, so as to make it appear 
that the unfortunate man had destroyed himself. And for what reason ? 
Merely because the monster took it into liis villanoiis liead that Lemos, 
of late, had been too sparing of his shells, and too lenient to the people 
of Oporto. The fact is, the general had acquired some little repuiiiiion 
for humanity : and, with Miguel, that was in itself sufficient he should 
no longer /iue.” — “ Poor man! I shall nevertheless,’’ said the captain, 
in one of his half-and-half waggish ways, “ 1 shall nevertheless endea- 
vour to see him, dead or alive.” And tlie gentleman, not seeming to 
relish the captain’s marked incredulity, pettishly returned, “ Oh, wc all 

know that Ca])tain p ’s never disposed to believe any thing bad of 

that hated monster.” — “ Well, good, bad, or indifferent, on my return 
you shall have the truths said the cajitain ; leaving his informant mut- 
tering something to himself, which sounded to me like infatuated 
Toryism. 

We then crossed the river in the gig, and proceeded direct for the 
Miguelite camp. The captain rode on horseback ; I followed on foot. 
The Serra battery had already opened a warm fire in the direction of 
St. OvidiOf the head- quarters of the royalist general. — For you must 
know, it was only necessary for a cocked-hat, or a feathered-cap, at any 
time, to “heave in sight,” to ensure, from either side, a tremendous fire. 
Giving, however, the batteries a bit of a berth, and taking a somewhat 


* This indMiloal was not a resident of Oporto, but one of the numerous adven- 
turers who TiifliClIft <*thd Heroic City.” 
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circuitous round to avoid the bursting shells, and thick-coming shot, 
which were topping the walls, thinning the woods, and levelling trees in 
all directions^ we discovered, at a little distance, descending the hill, a 
mass of mounted military officers, in rapid trot for the troops, which 
already had broken on the view with their bright barrels and glittering 
bayonets, extended in a long line across a neighbouring field. “ Come,’* 
says the captain, “ come, we shall soon ascertain the truth:” when, im- 
mediately upon “ joining co,” the very ^rsi man, who returned the 
skipper’s salute, was fat Lemos himself, riding in front of his staff! 

“ Well,” said the captain, turning to the Viscount T o, who was as 

intimate and familiar with all the officers of our squadron as 1 am with 
any of you; “ well, 1 must say, viscount, that your general is decidedly 
the fattest, best looking, and best mounted of his day.” — “Vat 
ghost? vat is dc matter?” ^id the viscount, at a loss to comprehend 
the captain’s meaning ; for 1 was as close to both as 1 am now to Bob, 
having only that moment handed the skipper his cloak : “ Vat is de 
matter, my good friend?” — “Nothing : I was merely about to remark,” 
said the skipper, endeavouring to smother a smile, “that the general 
seems to be drcauijlly subject to sudden death!” — “He die on de 
sudden?” — “Yet , for I undertands that this is the second time, within 
this month, that Don Miguel has* stabbed him with his oum hand. — By 
the bye,” continued the captain, “has the commander-in-ciiief recovered 
his recent death?"' — “ The commander-in-chief did not die!"' — “What 
then you’re not aware that, on the North side, the day before yesterday, 
during a discussion as to the propriety of attacking Oporto, that Don 
Miguel drew his sword, and instantly run the count through the body?” 

“ The Count St. Lorenzo does not yet know he was killed by dc king,” 
said the viscount, laughing, “ but lie will be liere himself in half de 
hour; so you can see for yourself.” — “I am particularly fortunate,” 
said the captain, “ lor it is not every day that the ghosts of two general 
officers are to be seen gratis." 

And now, Sergeant, will you believe it, that these fabricated 
^^factsf under the head of “Miguel the Monster!” found their way 
into several of the English papers? 

Sergeant. — Dive a dog a bad name, to be sure; but still, Sam, every 
one seems to say that Dgnna Maria is the rightful Queen ; and she, 
and she alone, has the right to reign. 

• Sam. — So they say in England. But what do they say and do in 
Portugal ? — What did the politicians in England tell her Royal Father? 
‘“Effect a landing any where you like on the coast, and the rejoicing 
multitude, to a man^ will immediately rise in your daughter’s favour.” 

Nedm~Rise ! a precious sight; move fell — nor ever rose to rise! 

Sam. — Right, Ned; but the fact is, the people in England know as 
much about the people in Portugal, as the people in Portugal know 
about the people of England, And, as to who has the legitimate right 
to reign, 1 can tell you. Sergeant, that that question is not to be discussed 
in a dog-watch. 

Boh* — No, Sam. — Confound your politics I Let’s have some o’ your * 
•own doings in tlie Douro. What brought you there at all ? For if you 
was’nt to box or bottle-hold, where was ever the use o’ remaining in the 
river ? 

Sam. — ^The cause of our entering the river I know not ; but it was 
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ganeralljr presumed for the purpose of protecting British persons and 
property.** On the 23d of September, in company with the CAMers^ 
Captain D * the then senior officer, we entered the DoUro. 

Tom. — (Aside) I told you he was a reg*lar-built walkin' log. 

Sam. — On the 28tli, the captain’s steward of the Childers waS mor- 
tally wounded — shot in the loins when standing on the forecastle. The 
circumstance, at the time, occasioned a great sensation, for we were 
then strangers to the assassinating system of murdering individuals by 
musketry across the river, and, of course, had not calculated that 
lookers on were as likely as otliers to lose their lives. The accident 
originated in a foolish frolic on the part of some of the Oporto water- 
men, who had, early in the morning, capsized from the cliff abreast of 
the British squadron a psCrcel of empty ])ipes, which it had been sup- 
posed the Miguelites had there placed fov the purpose of building 
a battery. Well, encouraged by their morning’s work, these bravo 
barcadoes were again induced to ascend the hill : but hardly had they 
reached the summit before they were seen scampering down, as if the 

d 1 was after them, flying from a handful of armed Guerrillas ; for at 

this time, with the exception of the “ Pine-battery” abreast of Oporto, 
there was not to be seen a single gun, or solitary soldier, on the south- 
ern side of the river. The Irightened manner in which the Oporto 
pipers took to tlieir heels caused such general mirth afloat, that the 
forecastles of both ships were crowded witli tlicir crews enjoying the 
joke. 

Ned. — But, Sam, ’twas no joke, nor never a laughin’ matter, when 
the bullets began to buzz about. 

Sam. — Certainly not, for it became an immediate matter of necessity 
to order the people below. But to the pi perl y pipers, in taking to the 
boat on the beach, and ultimately seeking shelter under the lee of the 
Briiamart, British hark, moored within a biscuit’s throw of the Childers, 
may be solely attributed the galling fire brought upon both ships. 
The Britomart became peculiarly conspicuous, from having just dis- 
charged on the constitutional side a cargo of heavy guns. 

Ned. — There was more o’ your British buntin’, — you see, no good 
never corned from a dirty deed. 

Sam. — Our captain was on board the Childers. Indeed he was 
there for a considerable time before the accident had occurred. The 
musketry, however, became so annoying, that he was compelled to ifb- 

main with Captain D for nearly a couple of hours. The captain 

of the Childers appeared to be much afl'ected when he saw his steward 
bleeding uj)on the deck. Poor fellow! — a finer young man I never 
saw. Though suffering intense pain, and perfectly sensible of his* danger, 
not a murmur nor moan escaped him. But when borne below, he 
fixed upon his master an indescribable look which seemed to cut the 
kind-hearted captain to the quick. 

Bob. — There I — that was the time as Pd a-brought the beggars to 
ther bearings — Pd a-wapped ’em — J ’rf a-sarv’d ’em out with round an* 
grape— -/’rf a-larnt ’em what it was to fire on the English pennant. ■ 

Sam. — You would have done 7io such thing ; for first of all, when- 
ever you thrust yourself between a boxing-party, you must make your 
mind up to receive from one or the other a black eye or a bloody 
nose. And, next, Mister Bob, you must please to remember, that 
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before you begin to bully ^ — you must be certain that you are able to 
bite as well as bark. 

Boh. — Wliy, as ye says, ye was sent there purposely to protect 
British persons and property, — in course, I take it, ye could sartinJy 
protect yourselves. 

Sam. — Lord help you ! — you know but little of the matter. To say 
nothing of the facility with which, from the heights over head, a regi- 
ment of (^a^adores, looking down on your decks, and judiciously dis- 
persed amid trees and rocks, could anniiiilale the crews of vessels whose 
quarters afford no shelter from murdering musketry ; any man, knowing 
the truck from the trunnion of a gun, might, in less than the turn of a 
tide, have sunk every ship in the river. And, moreover, had the 
Miguelites possessed the smallest particle of brains, they would have 
blown every craft jn the Doubo out o* the water. 

Ned. — Whv ye knows, they were more, aye, nor three months afore 
they thinks of building a h.ittery to command the bar. 

Sam. — Of all people in liie world, the Portuguese fire decidedly the 
most encouraging and accommodating enemies. For three months the 
Douro was a perfect forest afloat. Among the iieiftralish^ the scene of 
bustle and business was beyond belief. J]riti&li steamers, with broad 
burgees and large swaggering ensigns, w^ere constantly crossing the 
bar; whilst schooners, cutters, sloops, brigs, barks, and craft of every 
si/e and son, were seen on the northern side discharging every man- 
ner of missile and iinjilement of war. The beach and wharfs were 
literally strewed with shot, shell, belts, bayonets, cutlasses, saddles, 
bridles, pistols, pikes, — to say nothing of the tons of powder and 
thousands of muskets trans]K)rted and transjiorting to the town on 
creaking ears. Then, again, British transports, with C7/i/o;i-jacks and 
Trkolotircd flags flying at their mast-heads, and crowded with the 
latest liberated liberals for the “ liberating aimy,’^ were daily entering 
the Douro, receiving and returning the cheers of every contemptible 
craft, or Botany- bay bird, they might happen to pass in their run up the 
river. Nor, during this period, did the Miguelites ever offer the smallest 
molestation — though a few guerrillas or riflemen, properly dispersed on 
tlie southern side, might have sent all the cockney cads, strolling players, 
and French hairdressers flying below like smoke and oakum. But, as 
Ned says, ’tw'as the British bunting, and the Bi;itisli bunting alone^ 
th&t prevented the unfortunate fools from doing their duty. 

Ned. — Sam, if 1 remember right, 'twas the next dientical day after 

’Cajjtam D *h steward was shot, as the admiral’s purser was brought 

alongside the Childers bleedin’ in .i Portugec boat. We hears, at the 
lime, hffnvi^s mortally wounded. He seemed, poor gemman, to suffer 
terrible tortur. 

Tom. — Aye, ’twas a terrible distance to take him back to his ship in 
an open boat. 

Bob . — Why were was the ship i 

Tom. — At anchor off the bar. The Asia and Talavera too. 

'll * « ^ • 

Ned. — Well, Sam, you may say wdiat ye like about Mogul’s troops 
makin’ starn* boards and turnin’ tail, but the day as they attacked the 
Sarah^ Convent, (f*allecl> in course, after some old maiden Mother 


Vide accouut of, iii Napier’s, Peninsulai War. 
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Abbess,) there was’nt a fellor, as witnessed the fight afloat, as would’nt 
take his regular bob on the book, that wickeder and williner men never 
walked up to their work. In all my born days, I never seed a bitterer 
bisness. 'Twas Sunday, ye know, and moreover tlie birth-day of some 
bishop or saint, or summet o* the sort — for, you see, the Portuguese 
are terrible chaps for convartin' dzrik-days into days o' death. How- 
somever, 'twas warm work, and that, too, in more ways nor one, for a 
more swelterin’ day I never felt. And how Mogul’s men could a bore 
such a burden on their backs, much more manage a musket, is to me a 
regular-built pauler. There they were under a hot scorching sun, hot 
enough to brile a beef-steak on the spare-anchor fluke, buckled, an* 
belted, axv knapsacked^ arC haversacked w]^ to the very neck, as they 
rushed on to the walls o* the work. 

Serjeant. — In that way we always fight in the army. 

Ned. — An' we always strip to the buff — which is best ? 

Serjeant . — Never mind how. But did they regularly batter and 
breach ? 

Ned. — Batter f — Aye, their very brains out — with stones from the Sarah 
side. And if the batteries didn^t bang away on the city side, my name’s 
never Ned. 

Sam. — ’Twas certainly awful work. And liow men pretending to the 
title of generals could direct such stujiid attacks, appears a perfect 
puzzle. And what’s still more unaccountable, whilst they were dis- 
couraging their troops by following up these unsuccessful assaults, they 
were permitting swarms of foreign mercenaries to enter the river unmo- 
lested, and allowing cargoes of munitions of war to be unloaded under 
their very eyes. 

Tom. — Whilst, at the very same time, both sides (for one was just 
as bad as the t’other) was all day long amusin’ 'cmselves behind walls 
and window- shutters, poppin' individually at each other (as the skipper 
used to call it) in llie most promiscuist possible manner. 

» » * «l> HI * 


RANGKS OF GREAT GUNS. 

• 

A SERIES of untoward, or rather afllicti\e, events has prevented an earlier 
recognition of the flattering notice taken by ,1. II. of some remarks made 
in a former Number, ** On the importance of correct practice, and the advan- 
tage of adhering to well-established tenns; or, at all events, of guai’ding 
against liability to misapprclicn^ion, when referring to the capabilities of 
great guns.” This latter object was the motive which induced those 
remarks. « 

The observation as to the “ RigliMine-range,” to which J. H., in the 
October Number, particularly adverts, was introduced incidentally. It was 
intended to maintain, that the term point-blank does not “ convey, generally, 
a notion of a right-line-projection,” and that it has a defined and well- 
understood meaning, conveying an idea of the space passed over by a shot 
pi^ious to its grazing on the plane tangential to its wheels or trucks, and 
parallel to the axis of the bore. 

It was not imagined that J. H. himself believed in a strictly right-line- 
projection, btrtrhe’ Was understood to attribute such supposition “ to most 
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practical fanners,” — and, assuming that such was the general impression, 
J. H. would certainly have benefited the service by restrictiifg the idea of 
a right-line-range to the limits he proposes ; since, at a hundred yards, as 
J. H. observes, the practice will not be materially defective. 

The Prussian artillery, though the idea of a right-line-range is neces- 
sarily rejected, still preserve the term kermchuss ; and the kerimchmsweise 
(bore -shot-range) exactly conveys what J. H. is understood to infer by 
right-line-range ; namely, so much of the trajectory of the shot as nearly 
coincides with the axis of the bore produced ; or which does not differ from 
it more than trajectories differ from each other, the shot being projected 
under identically similar circumstances. 

J. H., in the Number referred to, reiterates the opinion, “ That naval 
gunners should be guided in their practice by ranges measured on a hori- 
zontal line extended from the mouth of the piege ; " but it is not explained 
how such practice tables are to be framed by the moans commonly afforded 
to gunners, either afloat or ashore ; nor is such information afforded in a 
subsequent Number, wherein he proposes that a floating- battery should be 
brought to ground and he bedded, so as to bring her battery horizontally on 
a part of the coast previously selected, the ranges being measured at low 
water, and marked at convemeut distances. If these ranges were measured 
every ten yards, such expedient could only facilitate the measurement of 
grazes upon the plane so marked : it could not, in any degree, assist the 
formation of tables on tin* priiicipleb of J. H., without a most elaborate cal- 
culation; for which the present stale of the science of gunnery does not 
afi'ord satisfactory data; and, if it did, the tables so constructed could 
scarcely be th'oraed tables 

If ranges are to be measured “ on a horizontal line extended from the 
mouth of the piece,” the point where the shot cuts the second time this 
horizontal line {le but en blanc artifinel of the French) must be ascer- 
tained, and that can only be effected by screens or targets ; or, at all events, 
those shot only will bo of use which actually hit the target on the plane 
coincident with the muzzle of the gim. This, in itself, invohes such 
difficulties as to render the plan proposed by J. If., however superior it may 
he to that hitherto prevailing, inapplicable to everyday practice. It had 
been imagined that the custom of denoting the effect of guns by the grazes 
on planes parallel to the axis of the bore at 0 elevation, was particularly 
advantageous to the sea service, because the plane fired over at sea may, 
within the range of artillery, he considered horizontal ; and by the simplest 
calculation, or by the use of elevating tangents, of whatever description, all 
returns of practice now in existence, framed upon the old hypothesis— that 
the grazes arc on planes parallel to the bore if at 0 elevation and tan- 
gential to the gun-w'hcel, — may be transfern'd to the A^cveral decks of any 
sltip of war in the service. 

J. H. remarks, that “ A perfect knowledge of the power of projection 
•peculiar to each variety of ordnance is much required.” The truth of this 
observation will he readily admitted, as it must have been felt by all prac- 
tical gunners, either at sea or on shore. 

General yon Scharnhorst, of the Prussian artillery, has published some 
practice which appears to l^wc been conducted with considerable and 
unusual attention. Tlie horizontal, as well as vertical grazes are denoted, 
with the several deflections from the line of fire. This practice was carried 
on with 12-pounders, 6-pounders, and :3-poundcrs ; and with 7 and 
10-pounder howitzers. In the absence of such desirable data with English 
ordnance, and particularly with heavy guns, (most of the recorded pmctice 
•having been made with calibres below those in use in the navy,) it may not 
be without its advantage to observe, that the following approximations, 
resulting from observations, deduced from actual practice, may enable an 
officer to guess at, if not to estimate the effect of his weapon, under any 
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wumable circumstances, by a comparison \7ith any approved returns of 
practice : — • 

1. The chances of hitting with shot of the same density, at ccj^ual ranges, 
are nearly in the ratio of their surfaces, or, which is the same thing, of the 
squares of their diameters ; this ratio is too high for the greater calibres at 
short ranges ; it is nearly the truth after the line of metal ranges. Thus, 
by this rule, with a 24-pounder and 6-poundcr, their diameters being 
5’ 47 5 and 3*498 inches, the probability of hitting a given object will be as 
the squares of these quantities, as 30 and 12J nearly. 

2. And, consequently, the probabilities of hitting with shot of different 
densities will be as the squares of the densities. Thus the chance of 
hitting with a 24 -pounder solid shot, compared with a hollow one, would be 
as 10 to 3 nearly. This, it must be confessed, b) no means accords with 
the practice with carronades ; and still less docs the practice from the guns 
on the Paixham princi|ile corroborate the above approximation; hut it 
must be remembered that the windage, both with carronades and the new 
guns, is very essentially less than with the old guns and shot ; and the 
above ratio only professes to attain an approximation under identical cir- 
cumstances, and \iith the ordinary wiiidag(‘. The more the windage bo 
reduced, the less will be the deflection, and consecjuently the les'i will he 
the difference of accura^'y of shot of various densities. Every gunner 
knows, that enveloping the shot in the paper case in wliieli his cartridge 
was packed will increase his chance of hitting. 

We are, pe^aps, in danger of admitting, that the practice uith the 
newly-adopted hollow-shot is equally acenrate as with solid: but before we 
admit the possibility of a fad so opposed to theory and to all previous 
experiment, we ought first to ])ractise from identical guns with solul and 
hollow shot of the same diameter, and consequently, similar iiidage. 

It may be remarked, that the heavier the gun iu proportion to its shot, 
and, to a certain extent, the longer the bore, ])ro\ ided the bores be equally 
correct, and the windage the same, the more accurate will he the practice ; 
hut to what exact degree is not ascertained. 

3. The probability of hitting the same object at difierent ranges, with 
the same gun, may be considered to bo in the inverse ratio of the distances 
respectively ; the advantage, however, being always in favour of guns at or 
under the line of metal. 

4. The probabilities of hitting objects of arioiis size, the gun and range 
being the same, are somewhat in the ratio of the square roots of the sur- 
faces fired it. 

5. Of any given number of rounds, with 2f-poundcrs of 9 feet 6 inches, 
under favourable circumstances, the range being accurabdy ascertained, 
the object on or nearly on a le\cl with the gun,— tlio trans\erse or trunnion- 
axis of the gun being horizontal,— the following proportion of shot may be 
expected to hit without grazing : 


Range in yard<5 600 

A 6 feet target, 36 bquare feet . t 

A 9 feet target, 81 square feet. I 


900 1200 , 1500 I 1800 
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SIK ROBT. 8EPPIN08, IN EXPLANATION OF BIB OFFICIAL CONDUCT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — V arious communications having lately appeared in the news- 
papers, and through other channels, on the subject of naval architec- 
ture, in which the most ^oss misrepresentations have been circulated, and 
my name unceremoniously brought before the public, I am induced to ofier 
a few remarks, through the medium of your impartial Journal, for the infor- 
mation of those who may take an interest in the discussion, and desire to 
be put in possession of the truth. Retired from the busy scenes of life, after 
upwards of fifty years spent in the public service, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that I have come forward on the present occasion ; being of 
opinion, that contempt is, in general, the most effectual means of silencing 
the voice of slander. From the reiterated attacks, however, which have been 
made on my character, silence on m} part might? probably by some be con- 
strued into an admission that the charges w^cre well founded. I therefore 
trust you will give insertion to a*few observations on certain passages con- 
tained in an article in the Metropolitan Magazine for November last, and 
which I have only lately seen. For sometime 1 was at a los-^ to understand 
what offence I had given to Captain Marrjalt, the reputed author of 
the paper alluded to, to induce him so far to forget the respect which he ow^es 
to himself as an oflieer, as to animad^erl on iny character in language so 
coarse and scm-rilous, and so repugnant to good taste and good feeling. 
Now^ however, that he has adopted the profession of a pamphleteer, and 
given publicity to, if not the author of, the most calumnious and unfounded 
statements, he must take the consequences of his own indiscretion, and vin- 
dicate his character for veracity in the manner that he may consider most 
eligible. 

At the 'commencement of his review of a pamphlet lately published, 
entitled. An Apology for English Ship Builders, &c., the reviewer states 
his conviction that “ it has been carcfull) revised and corrected. We think 
(he says) we could put our lingers upon several passages, and ascribe them 
to the true writers. We can trace suggestions from the Navy Board, the 
ex-Surveyor, &.c. thereby pretty broadly asserting that I had some share 
in writing or correcting the pamphlet alluded to. llie grounds upon which 
he has ventured to make this assertion are best known to himself; and 
with a writer of his discursive and imaginative mind, fictions would «eein, in 
many cafees, to supply the place of truths. For the information of those, 
therefore, w^hom it may concern, I can most unequivocally declaie, that I 
never saw nor heard of the pamphlet in question until some time after its 
publication, when it was mentioned to me b) an old and respected fiag- 
ofiicer: that I had no know’ledgo of the author ; nor held any communication 
with him, either prior to or since its publicatjon. I can* also state, with the 
same confidence, that I have never written a line, or taken any part in the 
discussions which, I understood, have appeared in the newspapers, and 
through other channels, respecting the plans of Captain Symonds. When 
my removal from office was contemplated, it is well known that no interest 
was empifi^ed by me, nor by any friend of mine at my request, to be allowed 
to continue iif office ; and, although attached to pursuits w Inch had been the 
study of my whole hfe, a feeling o4‘ delicacy would have preventeil me from even 
entering a dock-yard, without first obtaining permission from Sir J. Graham. 

When the reviewer asserts that I ha\e “ never built a good ship.” he 
probably expresses his individual opinion: 'he may even publish his opinion 
if he thinks proper, and endea^■our to convinee his readers, that he, too, is a 
heaven-born genius, whom the Deity has called into existence to reform and 
ehlighten mankind. It is with matters of fact that I have to do on the pre- 
sent occasion. Witli reference to the Castor, “ whose lines (it is alleged) 
were altered, so as to steal upon the models of Captain Symonds,” I can 
only seply, that no alteration was made in the lines 'of that ship, and that it 
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was impossible any such theft as he alludes to could have been committed, as 
the frame of* the Castor was in progress, and far advanced towards comple- 
tion, before the building of the Vernon was sanctioned by the Admiralty. 
The forms of the two ships are totally different ; and as, in general, “ sailors 
have an intuitive knowledge of a ship, and can tell by the eye what their 
good or bad ([ualities may be," it is somewhat singular that the experienced 
eye of our talented Captain did not perceive the difference between the ships 
in question. That boasted “ intuitive knowledge," however, has already 
with him proved fallacious ; and it might have been presumed, that the 
melancholy catastrophe which resulted from his self-willed and reckless indif- 
ference to the opinions of practical men would have made a lasting impression 
on his memory, and disposed him in future to entertain some doubts of his 
own infallibility. The circumstance to which I allude he well remembers, 
and perfectly understands the application. 

With reference to the dravi ings of Captain Symonds, which I have been 
accused of appropriating to my own use ; the only one I ever saw was the 
copy of an outline of the midship section of the Vernon, which was given to 
me after she was completed ; and without any importance being attached to 
it, either by the donor or receiver. I never was on board any ship of that 
gentleman s construction, except the Vernon on one occasion, and then for 
a few minutes only, in company with, and at the solicitation of, a party of 
naval officers. Towards Captain S\monds 1 entertain no feelings of hos- 
tility, either of a public or private nature, lie must expect that his plans 
will become the subject of discussion, and give rise to a diversity of opinion. 
I apprehend, however, that when his friend aitempis to exalt him by detract- 
ing from the reputation of his predecessor, he has not adopted the means 
best calculated to attain Ins object. The articles which appeared in the 
Metropolitan for July and August, I had no knowledge of until wathin 
the last fortnight. The perusal of tliese papers corlaiiilv excited a feeling 
of surprise, that any man could sit down with an apparent determination to 
disguise the truth, and draw so largely ujioii the credulity of his readers. 

In one of the articles alluded to, the writer gives us a list of ships as 
approaching near to perfection, and pathetically inquires, “ what has become 
of these beautiful models ? ” Although not m oflice until many years after 
some of the ships in question were disposed of, my memory, and certain 
documents in my possession, enable me to supply the information required. 
The Cofnmerce de Marseilles, when examined, w as found hogged in a very 
great degree : she was considered by competent judges to be perfectly use- 
less, and was emphatically pronounced to be “ a heap of rubbish." The 
Canopus, Malta, and San Josef, are still in existence, and at present in com- 
mission. The majority of our 80-gun ships,were built after the Canopus, 
and are nearly similar to the Malta and Toniiant. Of the good or had qua- 
lities of tlie Eg} ptieniic, I know nothing. The Modestc was pronounced by 
one officer to be “ the finest ship m the service and by another, perhaps, 
equally competent to judge, to be “ the worst." Perhaps Captain Mnr- 
ryatt will favour the world with his decision. The Endymion is after the 
old Pomone. Fifteen frigates were built after the Piedmontese, and several 
after the old Hebe. So much for the accuracy of the reviewed ; and he 
does not even seem to be aware that the Ariadne, he himself lately com- 
manded, was built after the lines of his favourite Bonne Citoyenne. To 
enter into a grave refutation of his misstatements and groundless assertions 
would be a waste of time ; but as he condescends to ask a question 
respecting the Conway, I shall briefly answer him. The lines of that ship, 
then, were never altered; she never was “ thrown out at first one foot, and 
subsequently nine inches, more than the breadth originally laid down in her 
lines. The Conway and Imogeno are sister ships, built after draughts sent 
officially from the JNavy Board, and no alteration was ever made that 1 am 
aware of. Disposed, at all times, to listen to the suggestions of practical 
men, the Calliope and Andromache, also sister ships, were constructed with 
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g eneral increased dimensions^ and according to draughts sent from the Navy 
•oard ; and tins was done at a period before Capt. Symonds* new plans were 
made public. The assertion, that our builders “ were not able or willing to 
copy a fine model," is quite in keeping with some other statements in which 
Capt. Man^att has indulged, and only displays his own incapacity for the task 
he has undertaken. To take the accurate contour and dimensions of a shij), 
is an operation of the greatest facility, as every tyro in the profession well 
knows. I may here be permitted to remark, tliat a certain manifesto alluded 
to, as having been published in the United Service Gazette, containing my 
views, has not fallen under my notice ; that I ha\ e not published my views 
on naval architecture, nor authorized any other person to do so. 

The next charge which I consider necessary to notice, is that of having 
“ spoilt " the Caledonia ; and as this has afforded a theme to more than one 
anonymous writer, 1 may be pardoned for giving some information respect- 
ing her. The Caledonia, then, was launched at Plymouth, 1 808, having 
been laid down ton years previously, after a draught by Sir William Rule, 
and was considered a line man-of-war by those competent to judge. After 
many years service, it was found that she required a thorough repair ; and 
with the view of giving her greater buoyancy and stability under canvas, 
it was determined by the Lords Commissioners to give her greater breadth 
of beam. According to the roviewer, “after her beam was increased one 
foot to render her more buoyant, instead of carrying her lower-deck ports 
higher out of the water, iiotwithstaiiding her increased width of beam, she 
carries them lower, &c." Here the veracious gentleman has not only made 
an unfounded assertion, but ungenerously fabricated a charge against me in 
a matter in wdiich 1 had no concern. It can be proved, from oflicial docu- 
ments, that the Caledonia did not carry her guns luw'cr than before her 
alteration, — even after the weight of metal was considerably increased, — 
after the decks were laid with plank one inch thicker, and oak and other 
]K)nderous timber substituted, in a great degree, for the fir which was origin- 
ally in her top-sides. The weight of metal w’^as increased by an order from 
the Admiralty, contrary to my advice ; and had the guns which originally 
belonged to her been continued, a greater increase of buoyancy would of 
course have been obtained. When the review er asserts that the repair of 
this ^hip cost the enormous sum of 200,000/., he has made a small mistake : 
the expense attending her repair and alteration did not amount to, half that 
sum. An oiiinion seems to be pretty generally entertained, that this ship 
was doubled, which is not the case ; she was nearly rebuilt, and the limbers 
carried out. 

There is another small error into which the reviewer has fallen, and 
w’hich is quite inexcusable oa his part. It would appear, from the general 
tenor of the papers alluded to, that the Surveyor of the-Navy has the power 
of building, rebuilding, and altering ships at liis pleasure ; and that he is 
responsible for every ship in the navy, without being amenable to any 
higher authority. Such was not the case when I had the honour to hold 
that office. Tile late Members of the Board of Admiralty w^ere not quite so 
■complaisant towards projectors, nor so much inclined to sanction expensive 
experinicITts* as he seems to imagine : and nothing in the way of building, 
or making important alteratipns, could be done without tlicir sanction. 
This system, however, Captain Marryatt informs us, is now altered : yet I 
am not satisfied, even upon his word, that the present Lords Commissioners 
will voluntarily surrender their authority to the Surveyor, or allow them- 
selves to be dictated to in matters of such vital importance to the country, 
and which involve so great an expenditure of public money. 

• With reference to the subordinate retailers of slander, I consider them un- 
worthy of notice, being well aware that, to promote their owm interests, they 
would immediately change sides, and abuse Captain Symonds as heartily 
as they now extol him. It may be sufficient to remind them, that the 
seventy-fours, which my late respected fi'iend| Sir Joseph Yorke, facetiously 
U. S. JouKN., No. C3, Feu. 1834. q • 
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denominated the “ Forty Thieves,” were chiefly built by contract in pri- 
vate yards ; and many were in commission during the war, long before I 
came into office. Those constructed in the dock-yards were after the same 
draughts. To a few of those ships that requii-ed a thorough repair, I had 
the commands of the Admiralty to apply the circular stern, and to make 
some alterations in the bows, without interfering with the general contour of 
their form. For the information of those who may desire to know what ships 
have really been constructed by me, and with the view of affording my 
detractors an opportunity of exerting their genius in writing reviews, I beg 
to annex a list of ships for whose qualities I consider myself responsible. 
With those built by others, I had no more concern than Captain Marry att 
or bis associates. 

With reference to the illiberal and unmanly attack upon the young men 
educated at the School oft Naval Architecture, it is tlio first time 1 ever 
heard of the birth and parentage of inih\iduals being urged as a barrier to 
their future advancement in life : and more es])eemlly when tlieir parents 
have not been accused, or even suspected, of any eriiiie. Such a doctrine 
is at variance with that liberality of sentiment which distinguishes the pre- 
sent age. In our free country, talents have hitherto been ronsidered the 
best passport to prefi'rment ; and, according to the reviewer's own showing, 
many men of distinguished attainments, and whose inventions have contri- 
buted to promote the h(*st interests of mankind, liave jiistl) risen to eminence 
from the humblest walks of life, (rentl'omen, however, of hi** mutable poli- 
ties may probably consider it a great evil that any encouragement slioiild 
be given to talent, and that, accoiding to his opinion, only a privileged few 
should ho selected to hold public situations. When he again appears as a 
candidate for ])arhainenlury fame, and submits to the degradation of shaking 
hands with, and humbly soliciting the voles of, tho^e independent tradesmen 
whom he has endeavoured to degrade, his real sentiments towards them 
and their sons will no doubt ho reiuemhered, and have due iiillucncc at the 
hustings. 

1 have now, sir, endeavoured to reply to the principal accusations wdiich 
have been brought against me, and would have done so at an earlier period, 
had 1 been aware of their publicity. I shall, therefore, leave Ca])tain Mar- 
ryatt and Co. to the notice of those parties whose feelings he has so grossly 
outraged, and who may consider the exposure of misstatements worthy of 
their attention. 1 have to aiiologize for the great lengtli of this ooimnuni- 
cation, hut hope to olitam your forgiveness, as it is the first time I have so 
offended, and, in all probability, will he the last. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient, humble Seiwant, 

, ‘ Robert Skppings, 

2nd January, 1834. Late Surveyor of the Navy. 

Ships and vessels built and building, constructed by Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, viz. 

London, Nile, Rodney, 98 guns each; Calcutta, 84; Castor, Amphion,. 
36 guns each ; Andromache, Calliope, Conway, imogene, TynC," 28 guns 
each. 

Sloops. — Py lades. Satellite, Scout, Pheasant, Redwing. 

Cockatrice, Hornet, Seagull, Spider, Viper. 

Cutters. — Sparrow, Jackdaw, Lark, Magpie, Quail, Raven, Starling. 

Steam- Vessels. — About eleven in number. 

N.B.— The seven frigates, viz., the Java, Portland, Chichester, Lancaster, 
Southampton, Winchester, and Worcester, mounting 52 guns each, and 
similar to each other, were not constructed by me ; hut after the Java was 
launched, I advised the bows of the others to be made fuller, which was 
directed to be done. 
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THE SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

IN REPLY TO the METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE BY THE AUTHOR OP AN APOLOGY 
FOR ENGLISH SHIPBUILDERS.” 

** Reason contents men.” 

Questions connected with the state of naval architecture in England are, 
at this moment, exciting great interest in the public mind ; and they have 
latterly been the subject of very warm disputation in many of the leading 
journals, because air the experience of practical sbip-buildcrs, and all the 
known principles of the science of na\al architecture, have been superseded 
by a new theory of sliip-building, imented liy (Jajitain Symonds, who was 
appointed to the situation of Surveyor of the Navy in June, 1832. 

Tweh e months elapsed befo«j any attempt was made to compare Captain 
Symondb’ 'v lews of na\ al architecture with the received opinions of the pro- 
fession. The Metropolitan Magazine spoke of him as “ a thorough mathp» 
maUcian \ and a good algebraist; and that he could predict the properties 
of his ships before he laid down his liness:” but this was a gratuitous asser- 
tion. That Journal not oiil) spoke most ungenerousl), at the same time, of 
»Sir Robert Sepinngs, the late suivejoi, but indulged in \ery coarse tenns 
against the cliaracters of dock-yard ollicers in general. In the meantime, 
be it observed, that the established jiniiciples of naval architect nre, and 
those said to have been discovered b) Captain Syriionds, were never unre- 
servedly compared until July last, when a controversv wa? entered into iii a 
pamphlet entitled “ An Apology for English Ship-Biiilders.” 

Tins iiani])lilet would have been piddished earlier ; but as the First Lord 
of the Admiralt> told the House ol Commons that he was willing that the 
merits of the appointment should lest upon the (jualilics of the \ criion, then 
building at Wocdwich, thi' author of the “ Apology thought it would be 
premature, and therefoie olitriisive, to endeavour to coiitroveit Captain 
Symondb’ theory, before Sir James Graham had had an opportunity of 
judging of a ship said to have been coiistiiicted upon jirinciples propounded 
ill that theory. 

In the summer of 1832, the Vernon was launched. She went to sea; 
her properties were soon ascertained ; and it was published to the world that 
the construction of the Veinon was such as did not c|ualif> her lor the pitch- 
ing and knocking about winch she had encoiinteied in the North Seas. SIk* 
l(‘ft the licet and leturncd into port; liei detects weie nude good, and she 
was fitted out at Pl> mouth Idi- the West India station, to bi'ar the Hag ol rt e 
Right Hon. Sn Geoige CcKkbiirn. And now, we ask? what has been tlie 
res^ilt? It IS very generally thouglit that the \eriion is a laihiie. Some 
few persons arc to he louiid, peihaps, vvhodeii} that she has disa])]K)inted 
the Admiialty ; but we think we know better. We believe that the V ( rnoii 
is not the model from wlneh other ships aic to be built either on a laigm or 
ou a sgjgdler scale ; and we presume that Capt. llanos, who is now hinldmg 
a fiigate at «J?ortsmouth, would not have been permitted to do so link ss the 
country were likely to profit l))^ it. 

We assume, therefore, that more' experimental sliip-huilding is an r/r/- 
mtst^ioriy at least, on the part of the Admiralty, thatCajitain S}ui()nds has 
arrived at no “ fixed’’ principles m naval construction. We say nothing of 


* ♦ The writer of this assertion claims foi Capt. Syinonds, gualificatioiis which Capt. 
Symunds himself publicly disclaims, as must he well known to all who have conveised 
with him on the subject of naval architecture ; the survej or always declaring that he 
ii QO^a mathematician, nor a bcieutific man. 

• g 2 
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the alteration^ which he has made, and is now making?, and which we know 
he will and must make to a still greater extent. We consider his deviations 
to be judicious, and his mutability of opinion beneficial to the service ; 
because there is no diflTiculty in showing him, as he has already been shown, 
(in argument and by his own ship,) that he has confounded the advantages 
of magnitude with a peculiarity of form, which he docs well gradually to 
abandon, because it is bad. 

If the country have a right to look to any one source above all others for 
protecting naval science against the dangers of empiricism, surely it is to 
the members of the School of Naval Architecture, who have been profes- 
sionally educated at a very liberal national institution for that very object. 
Under the countenance of inlluential patronage, they might have applied 
themselves with advantage to the advancement oi‘ the theory of naval archi- 
te( turc ; but while confidciiico is withheld from them, and tlie car of power 
poisoned, their efforts must prove unavailing : wanting that countenance it 
has been made a party-question to condomif everything they do. If they 
remain passive, th#y are held up as being indolent and iiuhlfcreiit to their 
profcsss'ioii, and if they labour to improve the neglected science of naval con- 
struction-neglected indeed in this countrv -they are called “disaffected” 
for daring to promote the principles of a profession in which they hav’c been 
nurtured. “ Peace is good, but truth is better ; and the war of conlrovcrsy 
is belter than the peace of ignorance.” 

“ The Apology for English Ship-Bmilders’ was written in answer to 
Captain Symonds’s pamphlet: he invited coiitroversv, and the invitation was 
accepted. Had this jiamphlct remained unanswered, of course it would 
lia\o been considered unanswerable; and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
as well as the public, might have concluded that the priniMiiles inculcated at 
the School of Naval Architecture have been studu'd at a national expense 
to no purpose. 

Tlic Metropolitan Magazine for November, conducted by (‘apt. Frederick 
Marryatt, has reviewed the “ Apologv for English Slii])-Builders the 
artiide is signed F. M. ; it might be some other F. M. than Frederick Mar- 
ryatt ; but be that as it niaj, it could not, we aiiprehend, have found a place 
in the Metropolitan, in opposition to the views of the editor. 

If Capt. Mari') att conceives that such an attack as has been made in his 
Journal upon the School of Naval Architecture will do injury to that esta- 
blishment, strengthen the cause of Capt. Symonds, or raise the reputation 
of the Metropolitan Magazine, our views of inllumieing the good sense of 
the public are strangely at variance wdth his. He has pursued the very 
course we could have wished. 

VFe shall pass over his personal allusions fo Captain Symonds and Sir 
Robert Seppings. Our notice of the article will be eonfined to F. M.’s 
critique on the “ Apology,” and his observations on the School of Naval 
Architecture. 

First, then, the “ Apology,*’ &c. The opening paragraph of the review 
is as follows This is a plausible and well-written pamphlet, assuming a 
mask of humility to obtain its ends, and a deferential respect for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, which is completely at variance with the wliole tenor 
of its arguments and assertions. It has evidently been submitted to the 
scrutiny of many ; has been carefully revised and corrected ; and its sentences 
weighed previous to publication. We think we could put our finger upon 
several passages, and ascribe them to their true writers. We can trace sug- 
'-gestions from the Ex-Navy Board, Ex-Surveyor, and School of Naval Arfchi- 
tofture, separately and conjointly, in this little work, which wc consider it 
our duty to refute, because it is well, apparently temperately written, and 
has, we know, produced a greater sensation than these brochures in general 
do,” 

By the review^er's own showing, the “ Apology” is written with ppper 
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deference to the First Lord of the Admiralty ; so far, therefore, it has some 
pretensions to Sir James Graham's consideration ; and as the pamphlet is 
said to bear the stamp of (containing suggestions frum the Ex-Navy Board, 
Ex- Surveyor, and the School of Naval Architecture, which ha\o been sub- 
mitted to scrutiny, and carefully revised and corrected, it is of a sufficiently 
“ respectable character for the reviewer to refute it if he ra/?.” The manner 
in which he professes to sot about it is ratiicr a novel mode of refutation ; for 
he says, “ as wo can disprove the three first principles” which are opposed 
to Captain Synionds's theory, “ therefore we went no further.” This is 
strange logic : he should have said, “ as we cannot disprove the throe first 
principles, therefore we went no further ; ’ for the truth is, he has not 
disproved them, nor has he gone any further ! ! But we will not leave F. M. 
here ; we will expose the subterfuge by w hich Jie endeavours to make the 
“ worse appear the better reason.” He tells us that Captain Symonds has 
not a /ac?'///// of expression, thatjie cannot write “ luadfy implying thereby, 
that his pamphlet on N'a\al Construction may have been understood ditfer- 
ently from what it really meant ; and tlieii the reviewer intimates, that the 
“ Apology for English Shi])-Builders” is a wilful miscomprehension of 
Captain Symonds's principles. 

Capt. Marrjatt ought to know that, unless arguments be met by argu- 
ments, and statcnienls b> counter-statements, the bare assertions of a con- 
troversialist go for nothing. Ifis siiyiiig, therefore, that he can refute the 
fundamental principles in naval architecture, without some demonstration 
of his ability to do so, only makes him appear insignificant, after the parade 
in the first paragraph about his di/fy to expose the errors of his adversary. 
Then, again, the wish to make it believed that Capt. Symonds fwlio is con- 
.stantly sending orders to the dock-yards) has not sufficient command of 
language to make himsidf (dearly understood is incorrect, and not very com- 
idiiiicntary to his friend ; and lastly, after trying to make it appear that 
Capt. Symonds iriight have been misunderstood, it is not only inconsistent, 
but most ungenerous, to charge an author with anything so dishonourable 
as a “ wilful miscomprcheiisiou" of points in dispute. 

But this is not the only unworthy means by which the Mctrojiolitan 
strnes to gain a temporary triumph in the discussion; he descends to a 
mode of attack which speaks for itself. He has actually been at work to 
iiujuire into the faimly connexions of some of the members of the School of 
Naval Architecture, and has published their parents' avocations ! 

Hut to return to the review of the “ Apology.” We appcgl with coiiQ- 
(Icncc to any candid person, whether the w'holc tenor of that pamphlet, 
which we are aw'are has proikiced a great sensation, does not insist on the 
principle and equity of progressive preferment ; and so, fur i’rom intimating 
tluU any of the School of Naval Architecture should have been appointeil 
Surveyor of the Navy, (as F. M. has incorrectly asserted,) there is not a 
passage which admits of such a construction; on the c.ontrary, at p. 47, 
line 4y, will be found the following remark : •* In a spirit of respectful sub- 

mission, we conclude by suggesting, that if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had bc(?Ti' pleased to sanction the coiilinuaiice of the custom of selecting a 
Surveyor of tlie Navy from among tlie Builders of the dock-yards, among 
whom are always to be foumf good practical shipwrights of great intelli- 
gence and professional skill, we conscientiously believe that he n(jvcr would 
have found cause to repent it;” and to give strength to that view of the 
subj(pct, a part of Sir George Cockhurn’s speech (p. 7) is printed in capital 
LETTERS, because it was his opinion also that one of the master shij)wrif:^hts 
should have been appointed as Sir Robert Seppiii^s's successor. 

* What can F, M. hope to gain by so peiwerting the language of the 
“ Apology” as to say that the School of Naval Architecture think it hard 
that a Surveyor has not been selected from among them ? The occupation 
spoken of as being most suitable, at the present time, to some of the mem- 
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ben of the School of Naval Architecture, relates to the department; 

which Capt. Symonds has himself declared, in his pamphlet, to have been 
very much neglected in England ; “ hoping,” at the same time, “ that the 
CoUege of IS! aval Architecture'' (established in 1810) “ will hereafter im- 
prm^p the neglected science of naval construction in this country," 

Entertaining the same views, in this respect, as Capt. Symonds, it is 
intimated in the “ Apology ” that some of the members of the School of 
Naval Architecture might apply their education with advantage in the 
Sunevor's department, by assisting to collect and apply all information 
available to scientific purposes. 

It is a mistake on the part of F. M. to say that Captains have had no 
opportunity of giving their opinions on ships’ qualities, when he ought to 
know that every Captain [§ called upon to make an official report of the 
character of his ship. If these reports have hitherto been less explicit than 
they should have been, the fault is, we admit, in a great measurti attribut- 
able to our never having had m this country a properly-constituted office 
of construction, where calculations are entered into and recorded, as they 
should he, and cxpevunental results registered in an avaiUhle form. 

AYliatever calculated results are necessary fiU’ a eonstniclor, when ho 
prepares an original design, those same results are equal 1) requisite for 
an) other individual who may wish to iiu estimate the principles upon which 
that design was formed; and if, whenJic is put in possession of the calcu- 
lated properties of a ship, he can also furiiisli himself with a faithful and 
(‘iiTunistiintial account of the result of tlint ship s behaviour, he is then 
prepared, upon philosophical principles, to improve naval architectuiv as all 
other ph)sieal sciences are impioved. But we that is, our Government — 
do not proceed, nor have ever proceeded, upon this principle. On the con- 
trary, it has been the fashion to deride the idea of appl)ing pure mathe- 
matics and experimental philosophy to naval architecture, and to hold out 
the doctrine, as F. M. does, that sailors feel practically that they are 
right and that the lines of a ship are almost as faithfully impressed upon 
the retina as if the draught were actually before him and the calculations 
gone into. 

We cannot repress a smile at so empirical a notion, fraught as it is with 
danger to the best interests of the state. That opinion, added to the idea 
of the “ heavenly intuition,” wdnch F. M. a^scribes to Capt. Symonds, by 
which we arc to learn naval architecture in the nineteenth century, reminds 
us of ail anecdote in Pepvs’s Memoirs :—Tii 1666, Commissioner Taylor, 
considering himself ouite a light of the world, said, when he w^as building 
the London, that ** he found God had put him into the right, and so will 
keep m it while he is in;" to which the King replied, “ He was sure it must 
he God put him in, for no art of his own would have do7ie it," For it seems 
he could not give a good acrount of what he did as an artist. 

The extent to which our hasty remarks have already swelled, suggests 
the propriety of bidding farewell for the present to F. M., although wc have 
a great deal to say to him. lie will hear of us again; and ifi|,be in a 
pamphlet, he shall have an early opportunity of reviewing ^s, and of 
retrieving his character, by doing it, if possible, in a creditable manner. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR IMPRESSMENT IN MANNING THE FLEET. 

In offering the following suggestions for manning the fleet, as a substi- 
tute for impressment, I am aware a more liberal expenditure will bo neces- 
sary to carry them into effect ; but undue economy towards the Navy is as 
unwise as it is illiberal. England would never have possessed money to 
carry on a war, cither of defence or aggression, but for her maritime supe- 
riority. The three sources from which I would propose to man the fleet, 
are, first, the Coast Guard service ; secondly, the merchant marine ; and 
thirdly, by procuring from the inland counties a specified number of young 
able-bodied men. 

With respect to the first, it is proposed that every man, upon entering 
either the Coast Guard or revenue cutter, shoulS sign a bond, obliging him 
to serve in the Navy in the evgnt of a war, or when required to do so by the 
King's proclamation. Now, there arc upwards of five thousand men, 
altogether, serving in the Coast Guard, many of them old seamen, all accus- 
tomed to boats, well disciplined, and instructed in the use of fire-arms. 
The cutter-men, particularly, would be most useful on board a King's ship. 
One-lialf of this force might, be withdrawn at one time ; that is, half the 
men of each#station and eruizer ; and their places filled up with others en- 
rolled on similar conditions. The situation would still he anxiously sought 
after by foremast-men, even with the above drawback. And here the revenue 
cruizors would he especially useful, as containing the skeleton of a naval 
squadi-un. ] would suggest that these vessels carry three naval wariant- 
ollieers : naval clerk, instead of ship's steward ; second-master, instead of 
a passed midshipman ; and an assistant-surgeon; which last appointment 
would be a saving of much expense, and obviate the abuses of what are 
termed naval medical agents at the different seaports, A revenue eruizer 
so constituted could, if required, run alongside an 18-gun brig, or ship- 
sloop, turn over her otlicers and crew, and commence fitting her out at once ; 
and two cutters would be sufiieient to begin with a frigate ; at the same 
time, 1 ho order having been prcMously communicated to the Coast Guard 
department, plenty of hands, on the first hint, would be glad to take the 
place of those so removed ; and the officers, especially the second-masters, 
would be invaluable in Channel cruizers, from the intimate knowledge of the 
coast they would necessarily acquire in that service. 

The Coast Guard is, no doubt, a service of considerable importance ; and 
certainly its utility is sufficient to justify the great expense of its cstahlish- 
meiit ; but there is no reason at all why it should not also he made available 
to the purposes here contemplated, wlmdi would by iig means interfere with 
the protection of the revenue. This principle was acted on when the Coast 
Blockade w^as in being, and was found to answer perfectly wxdl. 

• Secondly, it is jiroposed that an exact registry of the seamen at all the 
different seaports of the kingdom shall he kept, wherein should be stated 
all necessary particulars, such as name, age, description of person, &c. ; a 
countefiffiri; of this document to be given to the party as a proof he had 
complied with the rcgulatio]i; all without to be subject to impressment. 
These registers to be most strictly kept at each sea-port, by pmiier officers 
appointed for that purpose ; and no master of a merchantman, under severe 
penalties, to bq allowed to ship any seaman who could not produce his 
certificate of registry. Further, that each seaport should he obliged, an- 
nually, to furnish a certain proportion of able and ordinary seamen, (accord- 

• ing to the tonnage of the port,) to lie determined by ballot. 

This measure, I am convinced, would give much satisfaction to the mer- 
chant-seamen in general, as freeing them from that anxiety and solicitude 
attendant upon the state of insecurity which was caused by the dread of 
impressment. They might then look forward with hope and complacency 
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to the enjoynjent of their homes and families, on returning from a long 
voyage ; nor would they thenceforth contemplate with horror the appearance 
of a king's ship ; and this regulation would, moreover, tend to break up 
that spirit of comhination in the merchant-service to harbour and protect 
all deserters from men-of-war, which has always existed, as every deser- 
tion would bring each man’s turn for the Navy so much the nearer. 
And if this system were acted on with steadiness and impartiality, I am 
persuaded it would admit such of the crews of ships that had been 
longest on foreign stations as had manifested good conduct to be discharged 
on their return to England, the ho])e of which would be the strongest incite- 
ment to general regularity and obedience ; and the feeling of sympathy for 
deserters being thus broken, that grand desideratum on board King’s 
ships - namely, liberty w'hile in harbour, might be effected. That is the 
magic word which would reconcile the men to every hardship, and cause 
them to bear every privation with cheerfulness ; and would also supersede 
the necessity of some demoralizing and deg^ding practices. Other colla- 
teral advantages would result from the adoption of this measure, besides 
making apparent to the men that which is.rcally the case, the identity of 
interests between the na\ al and mercantile marine ; for they, in truth, mu- 
tually support each other, and must flourish and fail together. 

Hitherto, the men for the Navy have been draun from the merchant 
service and seaports almost exclusively; hut as manning tlte Navy is a 
measure of indispensable neccssit}, I sec no reason yvhy the interior of the 
country should not bear its portion of the burden. To this end, I would 
recommend that it be rendered imperative, by an act of the Legislature, 
that each county, exclusive of those in which the seaports arc situated, 
should supply annually a number, according to their just proportion of tho 
demand, of stout active young men, who would be valuable tor their physical 
strength, as landsmen, and young enough to acquire a competent knowledge 
of their duty as seamen. 

Were these measures adopted and regularly enforced, wc need never, 
even on any sudden emergency, be driven to tlio objectionable resource of 
impressment to procure an abundant supply of men for the Fleet ; but to 
give full effect to them, it would be necessary that an extensive naval depot 
he established, into which the men from the interior, the Coast Guard, and 
merchant service should be received, and where they should be accustomed, 
as much as possible, to the system of naval discipline previously to their being 
embarked. They could be there instructed in the great- gun exercise ; 
and the landsmen he taught to knot and splice the marks of the lead-line, 
how to make their own clews, and sling their hammocks; with a variety of 
minute though necessary circumstances ; and irciiihrc habits of cleanliness, 
regularity, and obedience, with much greater facility than when sent on 
board a man-of-war as strangers or greenhorns. 

The building itself ought to be roomy and extensive, with a sufficient 
quantity of ground attached for drilling, practice, and exercise ; all well ' 
inclosed; the whole under the command of a llag-oHicer, and upon Iho 
establishment of a third-rate ship of war; and situated in the vicinilj.of one 
of the principal naval sea-ports. . 

These are the principal points of the plan T. would suggest as a substitute 
for impressment; and as the question of war or peace is now trembling in 
the balance, it behoves all who wish well to the Navy and the nation to give 
tliQ^fiubject an anxious and earnest consideration. 


R. W. 
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MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR KENNETH DOUGLAS^ BART. 

This officer, better known in the army as General Mackenzie, (he having 
only assumed the name of Douglas* ** on his being created a Baronet in 
September, 1831,) at the age of thirteen, entered the service as an Ensign 
in the 33d Foot, which corps he joined in Guernsey, and continued with it 
till its reduction in 1783. Having, previous to that event, obtained the rank 
of Lieutenant, he exchanged, by purchase, from half-pay into the 14 th Foot^ 
w hich he joined in the West Indies, and remained there until the regiment 
returned to England. 

On the commencement of the war with revolutionary France, Lieutenant 
Mackenzie accompanied the 14th to Holland, aiuUduring the first campaign 
in Flanders, he served as a light cotiipaiiy officer in a Hank battalion formed 
of the grenadier and light companies of the army, and was with the ad- 
vanced party as a volunteer, in storming the outworks at the siege of V alen- 
ciennes. 

In carrying the outposts before Dunkirk, the light company of tlie Nth 
regiment, with which Lieutenant Mackenzie was then serving, had more 
than one-third of its effective men killed and wounded ; and the Hank batta- 
lion of the line w'as so much cut up, that it was found necessary to break it 
up altogether. • 

Lieutenant Mackenzie soon after joined the 14th, with the remainder of 
the company, when the regiment was ordered out to support two Austrian 
regiments which had been driven from the advanced posts by a superior 
for(‘e of the enemy. The 14lh passed through these battalions, which con- 
tinued to retire, and charging the French, obliged them to retreat in con- 
fusion. Being on the left of the line. Lieutenant Mackenzie was enabled, 
by pressing forward with about half the company, and a few Austrians who 
had joined them, to keep up a fire on the Hank of the retreating enemy ; hut 
the rest of the regiment having retired, the enemy, on recovering their 
works, directed from the ramparts a heavy fire on the position of this small 
])arty, by a grape-shot from which, Lieutenant Mackenzie was wounded in 
tlie shoulder, and a considerable loss intlicted on his party in their subse- 
quent retreat. 

After confinement for some weeks from his wound, Lieutenant Mackenzie 
was enabled to rejoin his corps ; and he was present in every affair in wdiich 
the gallant l ltli was engaged. 

In 1794, having then served fourteen vears as a Subaltern, in the West 
Indies and in Europe, this officer was promoted to a Company ; and imme- 
diately after, to a Majority in the 90th ; and under the supcnntciuleiice of 
Coibnel Graham, (now Lord L^nedoch,) and of Lieut.-Coloiiel (now Lord) 
Hill, — Major Mackenzie had the drilling of that corps. AVith the 90th, he 
proceeded to the coast of France ; where, after we gained possession of He 
Dieu, he remained several months. He next accompanied the regiment to 
GibraHjyr, but quitted it in J 796, and went to Portugal with General Sir 
Charles Sfhart; where, with the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, he was 

* The traditional, hut probably fabulous, account of the oiij;in of the ttuuse of 
Douglas is, that about the year 770, in the reign of Solvathius, King of the Scots, 
one Donald Bene, of the Western Isles, having invaded the Scottish territory, and 
routed the royal army, a man of rank and figure came seasonably, with his friends 
and followers, to the King’s assistance, who then renewed the conflict, and obtained 
a complete victory over the invader. The King, being desirous of seeing the person 
^ho accomplished for him so important a service, that individual was pointed out by 
his colour or complexion, in these words of the old Gaelic or Celtic language: — 

** Sholto du Gias” ; in English, “Behold the black or swarthy-coloured man.” 
From which, the story goes, he was named “ ShoUo the Douglat'^ The King 
rewarded him with grants of land in the county of Lanark, which were called 
Douglas \ and hence the family Burname, * 
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appointed to the command of a flank battalion, formed of the flank com- 
panies (j^renadiers and light infantry) of the British army in that country, 
and which was disciplined by him as a battalion of light infantry. So 
highly did Sir Charles Stuart approve the discipline of that corps, that ho 
made it the school of instruction for the whole array under his command. 

Sir Charles Stuart having, in 1 798, been appointed to command an ex- 
pedition in the Mediterranean, the subject of this memoir was, by him, 
nominated his Deputy Adjutant-General, and upon this occasion he received 
the permanent rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was immediately ordered 
by Sir Charles from Lisbon to Gibraltar, to superintend the embarkation of 
stores, and to report on the troops intended for the expedition against 
Minorca. The masterly movements of Sir Charles Stuart, and the co- 
operation of Commodore Duckworth, soon reduced the island. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie remained Deputy Adjutant-General in 
the Mediterranean for nearly two jears ; and during the latter year, com- 
manded the 90th regiment, and also did*^he duties of Adjutant-General. 
On the arrival of Sir Ralph Ahereromby at Minorca, with troops to form 
an expedition, Lieutenant-Ciolonel Mackenzie was. reciucsted to continue in 
his situation on the stuff : hut as the 90th was to form part of the expedi- 
tion, he preferred resigning his staff appointment, and joined his regiment. 
On the day following his resignation, he was appointed by Sir Ralph to 
command a secret expedition, with the flank companies of his army, to be 
embarked on board of Lord Keith's sijtiadron : but the arn\al of orders from 
England, in the course of the iiiglit, ])ut a stop to it : and Sir Ralph sailed 
with the whole of the expi'dition to Leghorn, and fmall), to Egypt. 

In the action of the 13th of March, IHOl, Lienteiuiiit-Colonel Mackenzie 
commanded the advanced guard of the army. The troops under him con- 
sisted of the flank companie.s and two battalion companies of the 90th regi- 
ment, with a squadron of ca\alry; and they were snppoi*ted by the six 
remaining companies of the OOih. He was ordered to feel for the enemy, 
and had ad^anced only a short distance before a ^e^y heavy fire was opened 
upon them, and a strong eavalr} corps was observed preparing to charge. 
The ad\ance was joined by the rest of the regimcTit under Lieutenant- 
Colonel (now Lord) Hill, who rushed forward with that coolness and 
bravery, so conspicuous m his after actions : hut he basing received a severe 
wound, the command of the whole devolsed upon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie. The French cavalry charged, — hut their ranks were broken, 
and they were forced to retire,- by the admirable discipline of the 90th, and 
its well-directed fire, in light infantry stjle This regiment w^as then alone, 
in front of the enemy, and exposed to a tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry, under which they could not halt without being completely destroyed. 
Their only alternative being to force the French line, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie, without waiting for the support of the rest of the brigade, gal- 
lantly led them on, and the enemy retired before them. The 90tli then 
halted till joined by the other regiments, and by their combined attack, the 
whole of the centre of the French line was forced to give way. Yet so 
partial was the action in this brigade, that while one regiment iiWt-uad only 
a few men hurt, the 13th Foot suffered considerably, and the loss of the 90th, 
m killed and wounded, amounted to more than 200. 

In consequence of the wound of his superior officer, (Colonel Hill,) 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie again commanded the 90th, in the me- 
morable battle of the 2 1st of the same month, at which tlie brave and 
amiable Sir Ralph Ahereromby, the Commander-in-Chief, was killed. He, 
likewise, commanded it in the battle of Rhamanie, and was present with it 
at the investment of Cairo. 

While at the latter place, his promotion to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of 
the 44^ appeared in the Gazette, recommended by the Commander of the 
Forces, in place of Lieut. -Colonel Ogilvic, killed in the action of the 2 1st. 
leaving joined the 44th before Alexandria, he embarked at night in 
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command of it, to attack at day* break the outposts to the eastward of the 
place. The 44th was the first rej»iment which landed ; when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tilson havinjT joined, (till then detained by a wound,) on the fol- 
lowing^ morninpf the outposts were driven in with little loss. 

On the conclusion of the Egyptian campaign, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie returned to England ; and Ilis Royal Highness, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, having determined to a form a regiment ot light infantry, 
the .'rid, Sir John Moore’s regiment, was fixed ujjon ; and tho two senior 
Lieutcuant-C^doncls being removed, JJeiitcnant-Colouel Mackenzie was 
appointed to it from the 44th, only a few months after he had joined that 
regiment, lie commenced with the 52d, a system of movements and 
exercise, in which Sir John Moore, at first, acquiesced with reluctance, 
the style of drill, march, and platoon exorcise, being entirely now ; but 
when nc saw the effect of the wliole, in a more Advanced stage, he was not 
only highly gratified, but bccajjjc its warmest supporter. The other light 
corps were ordered to bo formed on the same plan, and the 43d and 95th 
regiments were moved to Sliorncl iff camp to be with the 5 2d. 

Towards the conclusion of tho encampment, Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
kenzie got a \ery severe concussion of the brain, by a tall from his horse ; 
and in consequence of rept'ated rclap'^es occurring when he returned to his 
dutv, he was olihgi'd to retire on half-pa>. He continued in extremely bad 
health for four ) ears : duriniz \\hicli period he obtained, in the Brevet 

of (^)lonel. Having joined Lord Ljiicdoch at Cadiz, as Colonel on the 
Stair, he ohtainel a li'rigade of thri'c regiments, with the light troops and 
cnalry of Ins army; hut the ' extreme heat of tlie climate producing a 
renewal of liis coundaiuts, he was coiiipeth'd to return home, lu the course 
of cl \ear and a half, he was appointed Major-General (1^1 1,) and recovered 
so far as to he placed on tlie Staff in the ICent Histrict, having under his 
orders all the light troops then in England. . tt n i 

Wlieii the expedition in 1813, uuder Lord Lynedoch, w^as sent to Holland, 
Maior- General Mackenzie was appointed on his Lordships staff; and 
during the campaign in that country, commanded the outposts ot the 
army and for the greater part of the time, a division of it. After his Lord- 
ship'^ return to Ihigland, the Major-General was reiiuned, by the Prince of 
Orange, to the conuiiaiid of Antwerji, that place being then iii a disturbed 
state : this was previous to the iTtuni of Napoleon to France. I he Duke 
of Wellington, finding the Major-General in the command of a tortress of 
importance, where great delicacy of management was required, continued 
him in it, much against his inclination, until its final e\acuation by the 

British troops, when he came to England. , . u 

In 1821, he rose to the rank of Lieutenant-General; and in 1828, he 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 58th Foot. , /> xt \ \ 4 . 

The Lieutenant-General died in l^ndoii on the 22d of November last, 
• universally respected by a large circle of professional and private mends. 
He was son ot Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, in the countv of Ross. 
In 181)4, he married an heiress, the daughtcrof Mr. Andrews, of Hythe, and 
has left Weral children, two of whom, including the present Baronet, we 
believe, are in the army. , 


THE LATE GENERAL EDWARD STACK. 

Although no event of peculiar brilliancy appears on the escutcheon oi 
► the subject of this memoir, yet his mUitary career partakes of the character 
of remarkable. Originally a native of Ireland, he, at an early age, entowl 
Se French service, in which he is recorded to have very much distin^ish^ 
himself, and became the favourite aide-de-camp of the Mai^ms de Bouillie, 
S commanding the French forces in the West Indies, dui^g the penod 
that France was at war with this country, He also served in America, 
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under General La Fayette, durinj^ the war of independence; and after- 
wards with Paul Jones, on board the Bon Homme Richard, in the capa- 
city of Lieutenant of Marines, and was present in his memorable action 
when he raptured the Seraphim, Captain Pearson. Subsequently he re- 
turned to France, and served under General Clarke, Due de Feltre. On 
the death of Louis XVI., he entered the Dutch service, in which he is said, 
also, to have distinguished himself, and was greatly esteemed by the present 
King of Holland, near whose person he was severely wounded. 

At the period when the Irish brigade were jienmtted to transfer their ser- 
vices to the British Ch-own, he obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
our service, and commanded a Scotch Fusilcer regiment in Ireland, during 
the unhappy disturbances in that country in 1798, where he was alike dis- 
tinguished for intrepidity and humanity. His after period of service was 
spent in the West Indies ? and on the Jstof January, 1800, ho attained the 
rank of Colonel in the army. 

On a general promotion taking place in*?808. Colonel Stack received an 
official letter of inquiry, whether he professed the Roman Catholic religion, 
a regulation being at the lime in force, which precluded the profe-sors of 
that creed from attaining to higher rank than that of full Colonel. His reply 
stated, that he was “ of the religion which makes general officers,” and 
this being deemed satisfactory, he, on the 25th of Ajiril in the above year, 
was promoted to the rank of Major General. On lh(' 4th June, 1813, he 
attained that of Lieut. -General, and General on the 22d of duly, 1830. 

General Stack was for many tears detained as a prisoner of war in France, 
and liberated at the peace of IbU. He died at (hilais, in Doeemher last, as 
recorded in the Obituary of our last Number, in which, howetcr, we must 
correct an error, his rank having, by mistake, been there slated as that of 
ilfq/or-General. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

SPAIN. 

MERINO THE CURATE. 

The secret of this leader's opposition to the present government is his 
implacable detestation of the renegades who sold their country to Napoleon 
and his brother Joseph. These creatures, better known by the opprobrious 
epithets of Josephinus and Afraiieesadob, have already insinuated themselves 
into partial office uq/ler the Queen regent ; and Merino will not sheath his 
sword until he has put them down, or death shall have rent it out of his 
grasp. But it is not our business to concern ourselves on tlie present occa- 
sion with his objects, otherwise than to show% nut only how long and unswer- 
vingly he has followed them up, but that, even amidst his detestation of this 
selfish and treacherous faction, his heart is not unsusceptil^ of | gp.nerou8 
feeling towards a fallen ri^al. At the time when the celebratetl Empeci- 
nado had incurred the forfeiture of his life by .lending himself too actively to 
the designs of Ferdinand's enemies, there was not an individual in Spain 
more intent upon saving him than the curate Merino. Amongst other 
influential persons whom he addressed on this occasion, was General O’Don- 
nell, then President of the Royal Tribunal at Valladolid. His letter, full 
of that laconic verve which reflects a master mind, is lying before us : 
“ What,” he inquires in an opening paragraph in it, “ are tne crimes of 
which the General stands charged ? If he has been guilty of any such, 
none but I have reason to rise as his accuser. He was once my persecutor; 
but, at the present moment, I have no other recollection than that he was once 
my friend. Ho took up arms to destroy me ; but it was at his sovereign’s 
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command. The war of opinions has been closed between us. »Had I taken 
him with arms in his hands, I would have shot him. You will feel asto- 
nished at my langua^^c ; but know you who are now my enemies? I could 
name a score and a half to you: those traitors to their country; yon Val- 
denebro," (the Corregidor of Valladolid, who had been instrumental in the 
Empecinado’s arrest,) “ and his accomplices, who, after they had betrayed 
us, and vilified themselves to the office of spies over their fellow-countrymen, 
have wormed themselves once more into power ; — these are my enemies ; but 
the Einpecinado's name is not found amongst them. And, is it possible for 
me to remain inactive, slumbering, with Spain and its destinies before me, 
abandoned to the wretches who liave sold us? No, no ! tlie king’s govern- 
ment must enter upon other paths, and be wielded by other hands ; or, I tly 
to arms I * 1 f^ar no man in existence ; l)ut 1 desire it should be 

known, that so long as there is ‘ breath in my no«trils,* there is no hope for 
me but in the overthrow and destruction of the infamous tools of the foreigner, 
kSo long as they tread the soil of’^jiain, I will agitate it from one extremity 
to the other. Signed “ Mkrino.” 

Before three days had expired, this letter was become the subject of 
general notoriety. Nor had many more elapsed before the king called 
Merino before him to explain himself. The curate, who feared neither 
sovereign nor subject, did not obey the summons for another week ; he then 
set out well-horsed, well-cloaked, and well-armed, for the Spanish metro- 
polis. On his arrival, he took up liis abode iii the street del Calv.irio, 
No. 38, and the next day, made the best of his way to the palace, where he 
demanded to see the king. After a few niomonts’ lapse, a servant eame 
out with orders for him to call upon the minister of state. Merino, boiling 
witli rage, turned away ; not but that lu* resol \e(l to obey the order. The 
minister reeehed him with good grace, and in kind terms expostulated with 
him oil the unjustdiablo niaiuier in which he had interfered in the Empe- 
ciiiado s behalf; adding, that it had given the king much pain. To this 
Merino made no reply, but reiterating his demand to he admitted into the 
ro} al presence. This w as at last granted him : and when he had entered 
the king’s closet, Ferdinand said, “ They tell me, Merino, that you are 
inclined to resist the inoasnies of my government." To this charge he 
answ’ered brietly— (and the answer was repeatedly stated, in the exact words 
now given, by the king’s favourite, Meras,) — “ Sire, the annals of two periods, 
which arc gone, attest my entire devotion to your Majesty; hut I may not, 
and will not desist from arming again to crush your Majesty’s enoinies.’’ 
“ And whom hold you to be my enemies?" “ Mine, sire ! Josejjhinos ! 
If they remain in jiower, there are hut two alternatives fur me : either to be 
hung, or rebel against them.’* Upon this, the king turned his back upon 
liiin, and made him a sign to withdraw. When Merino reached his o\\ n 
quarters, he^fl)und an order to remain a prisoner within the walls of Madrid, 
waiting for him. And here he remained four months and upwards, riding 
obt every day wdth four of his companions, clad m brigand's dress, and regu- 
larly traversing the eastern square in front of the king's palace, as if to let 
Ferdni wad ^ino^ that nothing could induce him to desist from carrying the 
promise which he had made him, into execution. 

*FRANCE. 

MILITARY LITHOGRAPHY. 

General Guillcminot is the officer who first introduced this useful aid to 
military science and field-operations into the French service ; and when at 
the head of the Duke d’Angoulcmc’s staif during the campaign against the 
Spanish Jacobins, it was one of the first additions which he made to the 
appendages of his head-quarters. The individual who had charge of it 
gives the following account of the practical application which was made of 
this new machinery in the art of war • 
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'* At the very outset of the campaign, which was in the month of April, 
when we had not the benefit of long days, we had marched from seven 
0 clock in the morning, till three or four o’clock in the afternoon, through 
the worst possible of weather, and under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. On arriving at our place of halt, the lithographic press was brought 
out from the baggage attached to the topographical service, and mounted 
upon a table ; the officers belonging to this d^^partment then set about tracing 
the outlines of the route which the army was to pursue the next day ; their 
outlines were drawn with great fulness of detail, and were finished and 
printed off before nine o'clock in the evening : the copies were Ibrwarded to 
the commanders of corps during the night, conjointly with the marching 
order, and a designation of the villages where they were directed to quarter 
their troops. The town of Vittoria is situated in the middle of a spacious 
plain, which is covered w4ih a host of hamlets, each of which consists of 
between twenty and thirty houses. During the brief stay which we made 
in the town, a map, of the above dimensioltii, and in four sheets, was lithro- 
graphed; and, upon the divisions of heavy cavalry coming up to occupy 
their cantonments, the head of every detachment was supplied with one of 
them; by this means, the whole body w’as dislocated without the slighte&t 
confusion. We constructed a map of Madrid whilst at Burgos, in a similar 
way, and for the like purpose; and the two jduns w(t made of the environs 
of the Isla do Leon, as l‘ar as Rota, served ns n perfect kc'y to the stations 
to be occupied by the numerous posts who formed the blockade of that 
island. Nor have foreii»n armies been l)ehind-hnn(l with ns ■ 1 may in- 
stance tlie Prussian government, who, at the commeiiceinent of their 
preparations for war, in the year ISilO, set a military lithographic press in 
motion, which began by supphiiig the Russians with ])lans for their cam- 
paign against the Poles, and the Duleli army with similar aids for their 
operations against Belgium. Wiiilst this work was in progress, the saino 
government formed a lilliographie establishment for field service ; and the 
experiments, which were made in the plains of Rosenthal in the same year 
having completely succeeded, orders were instantly gneii to attach a litlio- 
gniphic-press to every corps in the l^russiaii army.” 

THE ARMY. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on the 13th of last month, the 
Minister of War proposed that the stall' of the army should he (omposed, 
1. Of 12 marshals of Franco, as the fixed numher ; 2. ()f 300 general-officers 
in time of pence, namely, loo lieutenants, and 200 major-generals ; 3. Of 
the corps of the Rojal Staff, to be composed’ of 30 colonels, 30 lieutenant- 
colonels, 100 majors, 3u0 captains, and 100 lieutenants; and 4. Of the 
Branch of Military Superintendence, to con.-ist of 20 snpennleiidents, 180 
dcputy-Bupeiinteiicleiits, and 23 adjunct or suh-intondentb’. 

The ctfective strength of the army is fixed lor the jiresent year at 341,770 
men, and 65,445 horses, iiu‘lusi\e of a corps de reserve ol^5,370 men ; the 
increase here made upon the last year's eslablisliment is* 6,7^8 E?Ain, and 
8740 horses. 


STAFF OF THE NAVY. 

At the sitting of the Chambers held on the following day (the Nth Jan.), 
the Minister of Finance proposed, (w e presume in the absence of the Minis- 
ter of the Navy,) that the Koj al Naval Stuff should be composed, in times 
of peace, of 1 U vice- admirals, 20 rear-admirals, 7 0 captains of ships of the 
line, 70 captains of frigates, 00 captains of sloops, 450 lieutenants of ships 
of the line, and 550 lieutenants of frigates. 
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GERMANY. 

A German paper "gives the following as the amount of the “ Military 
Budgets” of thirteen states in Europe : — 

£ Men. 

France . • . . 12,386,400 . . 400,000 

The Netherlands . . . 3,174,400 . . 77,500* 

Belgium . • * . 2, 95.), 400 • . 110,000 

Great Britain . • . 3,872,000 . . 100,000 

Spain . . . , 3,075,000 . . 71,300 

Prussia .... 3,989,600 . -{Joy'lloyi 

Bavaria . ' . . . 550,000 . . 53’ 000 

Saxony .... 268,300 . . 12,000 

Wurternberg , . . 187,900 . , 10,000 

Hanover .... 246,400 . . 12,000 

Baden . . . ^ . 141,000 • . 8,000 

llesse-Darmstadt . . . 91 ,480 . . 8,000 

Norway and Sweden • . 133,3000 . . 50,000 

£31,070,780 1,133,800 

The population of these several states amounting to 103,045,700 souls, it 
follows, that one with another, each inhahit.int in them eontnbutes a fraction 
more Ilian six shillings towards the ^'early expense of supporting the mili- 
tary. And if the luiiulier of men under arms be correctly given, the average 
levy of all these states is 1 1 in e\ery 1000 souls.— (Ed. U. S. J.) 

BELGIUM. 

THE AUMY VOU 1834. 

Thp: Belgian Gliaiiibers, assembled at Brussels, have fixed tJie effective 
streiigib ol‘ the army for the jireseiit year at 1 10^800 men; and the army 
contingent at 12,000. -The estimates presented by the Minister at War, 
and amounting to the sum of 38,281,000 francs, (1,531,240/.). were unani- 
mously adopted by the Lower Chamber on the 1st of January last. 

WURTEMBERG. 

MILITARY OKOGRAPIIY. 

Von Malchus, the celelirated statist leal writer, has latterly turned his 
attention to military science, and pruduced a “Manual of the Military 
Geography of Europe,” in two parts, which arc comprised in a thick octavo, 
and to which is appended, an orodndrogru pineal chart of Europe. The 
first part treats of the lines and eonnexion of elevated districts and 
moiyitains ; the course, length, &c., of the largiT streaiiis and rivers ; the 
superficies, conformation, and subdivision of Europe ; its climates, local 
productions, and military resources, &c. The second jiart enters into a 
piirticular detail of the present condition of the European states, their 
respective limitj|,and superficies ; the subdivision of their territories ; their 
several^moyntains and streams, and their cultivation ; their re«j)ective pro- 
ductions in the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms; their com- 
mercial and manufacturing infhrcsls ; then iiolitical constitution, military 
strength, administration, ^Ic. The chart exhibits Europe as constituted by 
the hand of nature, — marking distinctly every prominent point and inter- 
section which occur in the lines of its acclivities and streams. The author 
is known to he so clear, pains-taking, and accurate a writer, that we feel no 
hesitation in recommending this work of his to the particular notice of 
oGr military readers. Its whole cost does not exceed five Geniiuii dollars,— 
less than fifteen shillings. 


Including the first class of the Schuttcry. 
f Landwelir in activity. * 
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. HUNGARY. 

CHARACTER OF ITS SOLDIERY. 

It lias 'been said, and with perfect truth, that the Hungarian troops form 
the flower of the Austrian army ; they have played a prominent pai*t in all 
the battle-fields of Germany and Italy. Their cavalry is scarcely surpassed 
by any in Europe ; for the horse is not only as brave as his rider, but, like 
tne Centaur of old, the two appear to be but one and the same creature. If 
you would learn to love your horse, Hungary will lend you a lesson. Its 
native horseman loves his neighbour, it is true, but not like his steed, — as 
well, if not better than himself. I have scon the most abandoned scoundrel 
amongst the hussars arrive after a tremendous march and four-and-twenty 
hours' fast, refuse to take his seat at a table of substantials without first 
caring for the comfort of his horse ; and this where there was neither Ser- 
jeant nor officer at hand to take credit for a transient qualm of zeal. The 
general features which characterize the IJ\mgarian soldier arc, a gallantry 
which borders upon rashness : a singular skill and obstinacy in executing 
the orders given him, however hard or difficult of performance they may be ; 
and great attachment to his officer, provided he is not a fellow-counti*yman. 
There is good reason why he should feel an antipathy for the latter, parti- 
cularly if the officer has risen from the ranks ; for he is not only inclined to 
play the tyrant, but loves the cudgel and cat-o’-nine-tails to his soul. Every 
captain in the Austrian army is pnvilyged to order his men live-and-twenty 
or thirty lashes ; and as he deems that neither dUcipline nor loyalty can be 
upheld without them, he is somewhat too apt to draw upon his prerogative. 
I knew one lad of this description, who never spoke but a brace of words to 
his company for weeks together, and these were hmzonoet paltzad!'" 
(fivc-and-twenty lashes, man !) The appearance of the Hungarian troops 
is acceptable to the eye ; their steadiness of manner ; their lowering, me- 
lancholy look ; their dark, shining hair, black mustachios, and ivory teeth, 
in conjunction with the^ne contour of an expressive set of features, give 
them a right martial appearance. The grenadiers, from whose ranks the 
bronze-complexioned gipsy or slawak, with his tlat, Lapland physiognomy, 
is excluded, may be classed amongst the finest troops in the w^orld. 

BAVARIA. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

A LETTER from Munich, of the 6th of December, mentions that, in 
consequence of the merits of General Von Zoller’s improved system of field- 
artillery, of which the practical advantages were recently exhibited in the 
presence of his Bavarian Majesty, directions have been given to organize a 
full battery in conformity with the Generars plan. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The diversified interest of our preceding department renders us un- 
willing to abridge its contents, which have outgrown our limited space, still 
leaving a portion on hand. Wc must, therefore, defer to our next Number 
the task of bringing up our critical arrears, which, judging by the for- 
midable array before us, will doubtless prove no light undertaking ; though 
much is already doRe, and room alone is wanted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 15 th, 1S34. 

Mr, Editor, — ^V ariety is charming. The new year and our new 
uniform commence their career together : may it please those who arrange 
our outsides, to let the former die first, or we shall be the heaviest taxed 
portion of his Majesty's subjects. By the way, I have often heard people 
cant about the army and navy paying no taxes. What do these economists 
think of gold lace and bullion ? They form a regular property-tax, — 10 per 
cent, of our pay ; besides, they may be considered as supplying our share 
of poor-rates ; for they employ multitudes who would go on the parish 
without the aid of our coats and trousers to show, their handy work on. So 
far, changing uniforms is well ; it makes us feel — comfortable reflection ! — 
that we are administering to tli<i» exigencies of the state : it benefits manu- 
facture : moreover, it gives us opportunities of getting decently rid of old 
clothes. What, however, we want to see in all changes is, the union of 
taste and utility. This desideratum w’as fully effected by the late frock 
coat; why was it discarded? It was not only very popular, but de- 
cidedly neat, and it became all persons, save the corpulent and the 
stunted. It caused a uniformity in the service, — all classes of officers wore 
it, of the same cut and quality, — and* thereby all appeared to belong to the 
same navy. 

“ Economy is the soul of the array ” : uniformitj' is its genius. 

In place of the frock coat, we are allow’ed the choice of two uniforms, 
each of which will bear multiplying two or more times. We are allowed 
a gi*eat coat, which may be worn with or without epaulettes, — thus making 
two uniforms in appearance; or we may wear the undress uniform, the 
epaulettes of which will, as a matter of course, (fo| the great coat will not 
be worn in fine weather,) soon present, as formerly, all varieties of hue and 
shape, from the brilliant, symmetrically-arrayed ornaments that glitter on 
the shoulders of the young commander, never tired of exhibiting them in 
High Street, down to the ragged, rusty,— ghosts of what they were, — ap- 
pendages that used to dangle from the veteran’s shoulders, ore the frock 
coat spared the ungraceful exhibition. Ah ! why was it discarded? 

Another inconvenience attending the new arrangement of our uniform 
is, the full-dress coat is rendered nearly useless ; for, as the substitute for 
the frock is also considered dress, and will be universally worn as such, its 
superior is not required to appear, except on such occasions as the presence 
of royalty, a' court-martial, or tin admiral's funeral, — occasions that do not 
happen, except in flag-ships, above twice or thrice in tlie course of officers’ 
live*. For that, to liave the eternal plague (and space in a cabin is of con- 
sequence) of a supernumerary coat and a supernumeraiy box of epaulettes ! 
The same inconvenience, with the addition, to be sure, of breeches and 
buckles, existed previous to the wise alteration of the naval uniform by the 
Lord li^h Admiral ; and so practically absurd was it, that many officers 
thought it ilbedless to have a coat which might never be wanted ; and which, 
when brought out to the light, was generally found to have administered to 
the wants of moths, &c., or to have imbibed some of the properties, by no 
means friendly to gold lace, of sea air. 

The principle on which the Lord High Admir^ acted was admirable,— 
the same as that of the army, viz., giving us one kind of coat for the 
morning, and one kind, only, for dress ; the former could not be worn as 
the latter, nor was it probable that the latter would be substituted for the 
former ; so that a perfect uniformity existed at all times. The dress coat, — 
now still more bedizened, — with collars d r Espagnole, and stiff, arm- 
confining epaulettes, was not, periiaps, very popular, any more than 
nautical. Had that been done away with, (sopie change being considered 

U. S. JouRN. No., 63, Feb. 1834, R 
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necessary,) abd the new undress been substituted in its room, i*etaining the 
frock coat, the change would, 1 think, and as far as I can gather ih)m 
report, have been very gratifying to all classes. The ubttbrm would then 
have combined simplicity, elegance, and utility. 

The less gold lace afraut naval uniforms the better,— /or appearance 
edke. Sea water soon tarnishes gold lace; and sailors are not dandies 
eno^h to be willing, or rich enough to be able, to renew it as often as a 
critical eye could desire. 

There is one alteration, however, I would wish to see adopted, and I 
think the United Service Journal might assist therein. It relates to a nu- 
merous class of young officers, whose outward and visible appearance has 
been too long neglected. I would suggest, that the class of mates, the con- 
stitution of which has much changed by the operation of a long peace,— so 
much so, that it has becofhe necessary to classify them, — should be allowed 
to wear lieutenants coats ; but, in order fo distinguish the rank, with the 
epaulette on the left shoulder; or, if thatl[)e considered too let^ellingt with 
any other badge that may give them the appearance of officers. Next to 
having rank, it is gratifying to be entitled to the attention accorded to it. 
This feeling is common to all ages, as may be shown by the desires of 
veteran lieutenants (sometimes expressed in the United Service Journal) 
to obtain the nominal rank of commander, and of old post-captains, simi- 
larly conveyed through }our pages^ to he st}led commodores. “ Halt 
there,” you will say, “these aspirations prove nothing; age often as 
teeming with vanity as }outh, and panU even more eagerly after the 
baubles of life.’' True,— but not the less tenable is ra> position, which 
tends not so much to gratify personal vanity, as to elevate the character of 
the service by raising the sell-rcspcct of the body from which all ranks ne- 
cessarily spring. The mate who has been ten >ears or more in the service, 
is not wrong in feeling mortified at not being entitled to one particle more 
of consideration than the boy who has just entered the navy ; nor need he 
be thought idly vain, in wishing for a uniform which may obtain him the 
respect due to his length of service, and his position on the quarter-deck. 
Relieve the mate from the sense of inferiority his marked uniform implies, 
and depend on it he will be more patient under liis probation. To say bis 
pay will not admit of a uniform a trifle more costl}, is idle. Though }ou 
and I, Mr. Editor, are now too hackneyed to care much about such fancies, 
yet we may remember when we did not mind stinting the inward for the 
outward man, — when we liked to survey our forms in a glass, — to tighten 
our waists, — and arrange our locks : when we thought a good tailor a man 
of genius, and an accomplished 900k a merp— I will not profane the art, — 
why then, I say, ye too did not mind paying a little extra for toggery, or 
undervalued honortuy distinction. Why then, I repeat, give the raa^es a 
uniform which may cause them to be regarded as officers by the uninitiated, 
and treated as such in foreign places. It will flatter their vanity,— (so qa- 
tural, and not ungraceful, in }outh;) it will raise their self-estimation; it 
will calm their impatience ; and— more weighty argument — it will benefit 
trade. ^ ^ 

Oh ! what a graceful and becoming uniform I could sugg*est : a uniform 
at once elegant and useful, rich and economical ! It is a great pity I am 
not consulted. I would show myself learned on that subject. 1 would 
make even Buckmaster respect my talents. But I have not yet got the car 
of our costumer, so I will wait. In the mean time, I will content myself with 
entering my protest, in common with every person of discernment,— in 
common with every painter and sculptor in the two hemispheres,— against 
-41^ use of one epaulette. What an outrage on taste is this said epaulette 
I To whom do we owe the deformity ? He must have been blind. He 
' could never have looked at nature. Did he ever see a pig with one ear,— a 
monkey with one arm,— a cow with one hom? Nature delights in sym- 
, metry, — it is the principal Element of beauty. What mode so efficacious of 
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disfiguring the “ form divine" as making one shoulder double the size of 
the other in bulk and projection? Oh, Phidias! oh« Michael An^o! 
oh, Canova ! what would you have said to it ? Would you have employed 
your divine chisels in immortalizing such Vandalism ? Or, having carved 
one by chance, would you have let it remain ? No, indeed : with pious 
horror you would have started from your couches ; you would have lit your 
lamps, and have hewed off the unsightly protuberance^before another sun 
should have blushed to shine on it. 

In this age, when national galleries, schools ff>r painting and sculpture, 
are springing up in all directions, one would have expected to see this 
treason against taste corrected rather than extended : but no, — lieutenants 
Ofdy have hitherto had the privilege of going parli-shouldered ; but now, 
in the year of grace 1834, the surgeons, pursers, and masters, are similarly 
distinguished ! Why not give the civilians of tlie navy throughout a pair of 
epaulettes ? and to distinguish them from the executives, let their epaulettes 
be of different bullion. Th6ti, to mark their respective callings, the 
doctors might have the Mercury's wand on their ^aulettes ; the pursers, a 
pair of scales ; the masters, twisted cables, or a Hadley’s quadrant. More 
hints I could give on this subject, but I have not time. 

Tyho. 

. Portsmouth, Jan. 19th, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — After a detention of upwards of nine weeks, the raen-of- 
war, transports, and merchant-ships, winch have been collecting from all 
parts, and ho and to the westward, are still hero. Several of them put to 
sea on the 4th inst. with a breeze from the eastward, but were compelled to 
come hack again in the course of the night, the wind having chopped round 
to the old quarter, S.W. Lieut. Huntley, in II. M. brig Lynx, however, 
persevered, but has gone into Falmouth, not being able to get out of the 
Channel. 

Considerably more than 150 vessels of a arious descriptions have assembled 
at Spithead and the Motherbank, and their detention now begins to assume 
a serious matter to their owners and passengers ; even the American 
packets and outward-bound Indiamcn have thought it preferable to put hack 
rather than risk the damage likely to occur by persevering in keeping the 
sea for the chance of getting a fair wind. 

ILM.S. Rainbow and Nautilus have been paid off and recommissioned; 
the former by Captain the Right lion. Lord ingestre, Avho distinguished 
himself in a little brig at Navariu ; and the latter by Lieut. Crook. 

Oil the 8th inst.II.M.S. Tyne, Capt. C. Hope, came to Spithead from the 
South American station, having had a very quick run of forty-two days from 
Rto, which place she quitted on the 2(ith of November. 

The squadron were disposed of as follows: — The Comniander-in-Chief, 
•Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, with his flag in H.M.S. Spartiate, was 
at Rio Janeiro, having returned from a cruise. The Dublin, Capt. Lord 
Johnjownshend, was to proceed from Coqiiiraboto the northern ports, and 
would reiffain there until relieved by H.M.S. Blonde from England. The 
Samarang, Capt. Paget, had jailed from Valparaiso to the Mexican ports, to 
protect the trade, and collect freight for England. The Satellite, Coqi- 
maiidcr Smart, was in the river Plate. The Conway, Cimt. Eden, cruising 
between Bahia, Pernambuco, and the northern ports. The Snake, Com- 
mander Robertson, off Cape Frio, to look out for slave-ships ; she had cap- 
tured one with 400 on board, who had been released by the authorities at 
•Rio, and were to be conveyed back to the coast when opportunities offered. 
The Py lades was shortly expected at Valparaiso, from Kio. Commander 
R. Fitzroy, in H.M. sloop Beagle, had been directed to proceed to the Falk- 
land Islands for the purpose of surveying them and the anchorage ; the 
CK}Vernment having found out the importance of their being retained as a 

R ^ 
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matter of convenience to the ships in the Pacific. Lieut. Smith, of the 
Tyne, had been invested with the temporary command of governor, with a 
boat's crew for his protection, and it is expected that a party of marines will 
shortly be landed and remain there. It may be recollected, that Captain 
Onslow, of H.M.S. Clio, took formal possession of the Falkland Island on 
behalf of the British government some months ago, and from the favourable 
report which he made, and those of other officers since forwarded to Eng- 
land, of its rising importance, the present measure of occupation has been 
adopted. The Tyne had a most extraordinary quick passage from tlie Azores 
to the Lizard, having run from the westernmost of the former to the latter 
in little more than five days. She brought home a small freight of about 
400,000 dollars ; and having come into the harbour, will be paid off into 
ordinary, being unfit for further service, and her three years nearly expired. 

I last year made an extfact (which you were good enough to insert) from 
the Annual Report of the Royal Humane Society, of the distribution of their 
medals to, and encomiums on, the several persons connected with the navy 
and army who had been instrumental in preserving the lives of some of 
their fellow-creatures during the preceding year. On the 9th instant, the 
customary meeting of that Society took place in London, when the following 
cases were brought before the notice of the directors. 

Lieut. Lee, R.N. (who had, on a former occasion, received a medal from 
the Society,) was awarded one this year, for assisting in saving the crew of 
the Crawford, a vessel wrecked. 

Lieut. Liardi (who had also received medals for saNing the lives of five 
individuals at different periods) on this occasion was presented with another 
medal for jumping overboard and preserving the life of a man named James 
GJenny, who intended to drown himself, and struggled much before he 
could be rescued. 

John Balcock, a seaman of H. M. S. La Hogue, in ordinary at Sheernoss, 
for saving the life of the son of Mr. Wnght, the gunner of that ship, aged 
pbout six years, and on the point of sinking, recei^ ed a medal. 

Mr. Anderson, of the Admiralty, for preserving the life of a boy from 
drowning in Chelsea Reach, had the thanks of the Society on vellum. 

Capt. Aldridge, for saving the life of a seaman in the Gulf of California, 
a silver medal. 

Serjt. E. Dunlap, of the 79th Highlanders, for saving the life of an infant 
in one of the most dangerous rapids of the river St. Lawrence, (the mother 
having perished before he got to her assistance,) was also awarded a silver 
medal. This person was only a private in the regiment when the circum- 
stanoe occurred, but his gallantry excited the admiration of the lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, who promoted him to the rank of corporal and acting- 
seneant. 

Patrick Newell, a drummer-boy, for saving the lives of two boys at Sheer- 
nesB, was also rewarded. 

I make no scruple in noticing these occurrences, and requesting your 
insertion of them, that the parties concerned may have their gallant deeds , 
proclaimed to the service generally, and also to show that the Society are 
always ready to award their meed of approval and complimentary reward on 
the occasion ; not that it requires such a stimulus for soldiers or sailors to 
exert themselves for the preservation of their fellow-creatures, but as a slight 
gratification for their friends and relatives to see that what they have done 
is recorded to the world. 

H. M. ships Edinburgh, Blonde, Belvidera, Sparrowhawk, Charybdis, 
and J up^ ar troop-ship, are getting very forward in their equipment, the 
latter placed on the establishment as a man-of-war. The 

Blonde* is ^ TO^ nvey the Marquis of Sligo, appointed to supersede Lord 
MttlMTe eMwaptain-General and Gbvernor-in-Chief of Jamaica, to that 
and irlSl afterwards proceed to South America, to relieve U.M.S. 
Diibl^ hoist a second-class diroad pendant, and assume the command, 
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under Sir M. Seymour, of H.M. ships round the Horn. The destination of the 
others is not yet finally settled, although the Mediterranean station is named 
for the Belvidera. Rainbow, Nautilus, and Espoir brig, just commissioned, 
do not make much show at present. 

H. M. S. Endymion, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberts, will be here shortly, to 
hoist the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley, and convey him and his suite 
to the Mediterranean, as Commander-in-Chief in the room of Sir P. Mal- 
colm. H. M. S. Caledonia will be the flag-ship. 

The troops in the garrison are as follows : — the 82d, doing duty, but waiting 
a conveyance for Leith, to join the head-quarters of the regiment in Edin- 
burgh. The 12th, 65th, and 84th, also doing garrison duty ; and the 86th and 
87th at Gosport. The 86th have been moved across the water, in consequence 
of a little misunderstanding between some of their men and those of the 66th 
on the evening after Christmas Day. The affray has been a good deal mag- 
nified ; but it was a mere trifle : however, it is quite right to put the water 
of the harbour between them to^revent a further collision. The residence 
of the future Lieut.-Governor of the garrison is fitting up ; but the occupant 
is not yet named. If Major-General Sir C. Campbell goes to Canada, he 
will move in the spring. 

H. M. ships Ganges, Bellerophon, and President are in a fit state for 
commission, whenever it may be* found requisite ; their lower rigging is over 
the mastheads ; and there is no fear of detention for want of men, as the 
Edinburgh and other ships are now pfrking and choosing seamen. 

Lieut. G. Buchanan, in command of II. M. steamer Firebrand, (recently 
appropriated as a yacht for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but too expen- 
sive to be retained,) having been employed on the packet service, arrived 
here last night from Lisbon with letters to the 5th instant ; she made several 
attempts to get away before, but was forced back by the tempestuous gales, 
and detained in the Tagus for five days. As a proof of the weather she has 
experienced^ it is only requisite to mention that she could not land the mail 
at Oporto, das blown past Falmouth and Plymouth, and glad to put into^ 
Spithead. ller paddles have been injured in a gale oft‘ Cape Finisterre. 
The news the Firebrand brings is of very little importance, the troops of 
Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro being quiet. The adventurers had already 
begun to feel the inconveniences arising from scanty living and want of pay, 
and were conseipiently beginning to express great dissatisfaction ; but there 
is one circumstance likely to prove w'orthy of notice to this government, 
VIZ., that the men of war of Dom Pedro under the command of Captain 
Napier were fitting, and intended to cruise in the British Channel for the 
purpose of intercepting any that might be destined to join Dom Miguel. 
Surely the Admiralty never will allow w^ork of that sort to go on. The officers 
in command of the ships may be very respectable in th^r way, but if they 
by chance detain and search an outward-bound Indiaman under the pre- 
tence that she is going to Miguel, the owners and passengers should keep 
a 'sharp eye on their property, and never lose sight of the boarding-boat's 
crew till they have departed, for to many of the men “ plunder" is the word. 
The Fiecbra^id had the good fortune to rescue from destruction the master 
and thirteen rfien of the “ Rival," a vessel from Liverpool to Charlestown, 
laden with salt. She ^('as totaHy dismasted and in a sinking state, when 
Lieutenant Buchanan sent a boat and brought the people away. 


Shcerness, Jan. 20th, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — Seldom has this arsenal assumed a more busy appearance 
than during the past month, no fewer than four ships (and two of those of 
the line) having been fitting out in the basin of the dock-yard. The Cam- 
perdown, 106, which is being rigged by the crew of the flag-ship us well as 
the riggers of the yard, is in a slate of great forwardness ; the Powerful, 84, 
has this day had her masts taken in, and now lies in the basin^ in readiness 
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for eauipment ; she will be taken in hand in the course of the present week. 
The Seringapatam, 46, which was originally ordered to be brought forward 
for commission, has been found unfit for service. Her place will, therefore, 
be supplied by the Thalia, now lying off the dock-yard at Chatham. The 
Mowmg are the dimensions of these three ships, and 6f the Hastings, 74. 


Tons 

Length of gun deck . . . 

Length of keel for tounage • 
Extreme breadth .... 

Depth in hold 

Light draught") afore . ^ 

of water 3 abaft . . 


Camperdown, 

Po^wful, 

built in 1820. 

built m 1820. 

2404 

2296 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

195 11 

196 14 

162 6 | 

161 lU 

53 74 

52 4 

22 7i 

22 6 

13 10 

13 2 

17 4 

17 10 


Hwti 

Bga, 

Thalia, 

built m 

1818. 

buiit tn 

1830. 

1763 

1082 

Ft, 

In 

Ft. 

In. 

176 

m 

150 


145 

4i 

125 

n 

47 

81 

39 

10 

21 

0 

12 

9 

13 

0 

10 

G 

17 

3 

15 

0 


"We rejoice to hear that the Admiralty ha'Vb increased the number of boys 
allowed to ships in commission. Their Lordships have authorized the bear- 
ing of the following additional number, as supernumeraries for wages and 
victuals. 


Ships of the line . 

10 hoys of first class 

f allowed before 
\of both classes 

. 38 

4th and 5th rates , 

8 

, 3 

27 

6th rates and Bloop.s 

B 

3 ' 

17 

Brigs and cutters . 

4 

3 3 

5 


Total No. 48 


3 3 


3 3 


35 

■23 

9 


On the 24th ult., H. M. S. Rover, 18, Commander Sir George Young, 
Bart., arrived at the Little Nore from Portsmouth. She came into harbour 
on the following day, preparatory to her being docked, ha\ing touched the 

S round in the Mediterranean. On the 28lh, she was taken into the now 
ock, where it was discovered that she had sustained no material damage, some 
of the copper and a few feet of the afterpart of the keel alone having been 
carried away. The Rover still remains in dock, in consequence of there 
not having been sufiicienl water to lloat her for the last fortnight ; but it is 
expected she will bo undocked about the 25th instant, and will, as soon as 
ready for sea, proceed to her former station, the Mediterranean, to form one 
of Sir Josias Rowley’s fleet. On the 26th December, the Swan cutler, 1 0, 
Lieutenant J.E. Lane, commanding, (lately refitted at this port,) sailed 
hence for Greenock, to superintend the herring fishery on the coast of 
Scotland. She only succeeded in getting as far as Spithead by the 4th 
instant, for which anchorage she was compelled to bear up, owing to the 
extreme severity of the weather. As soon us the gale from the westward 
moderated, she proceeded to her destination. On the 28tli ult., the Sala- 
mander steam-vessel, 4, Commander H.T. Austin, and on the 7th instant, 
the Phoenix steamer, 4, Commander Robert Oliver (d), arrived at this port 
from Chatham, and proceeded on for Woolwich, to wait there for further 
orders. The latter vessel was, previous to her sailing, mustered and in- 
spected by Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart., K.C.B., the iv^ch re- 
spected Commander-in- Chief on this station. 

On the 3d instant, the Thunderer, 84, Captain W. F. Wise, C.B., was 
taken out of dock, and on the 10th out of the basin; she is now lying in 
harbour nearly ready for sea. In a few days, it is expected she will sail 
hence for the Mediterranean : she has been supplied with two 10- in. guns, on 
General Millar's principle, to be mounted on her lower deck in lieu of two 
32-pouiwlers. On the 1 1 th, the Flamer, steam-vessel, Lieutenant Bastard, 
arrived at Sheerness, with supernumeraries from the westward, and, after 
having delivered them over to the flag-ship, proceeded on for Woolwich. 

The Royal Adelaide, miniature frigate, recently built in this dock-yard, 
has been taken to pieces, and conveyed to Virginia Water, to be rebuilt as a 
yacht for her Majesty. Jolm Fencham, £sq., assistant master shipwright, 
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proceeded on the 11th instant to inspect her, and returned to Sheemess 
on the 1 8th, leavinj? a leading man and seven shipwrights to complete her. 

Joseph Seaton, Esq., master shipwright at this port, has been superseded 
by Richard Blake, Esq., late assistant builder of Portsmouth yard; we 
regret that the claims and long standing (24 years) of Mr. S. have not been 
better attended to by the Lords of the Admiralty, his pension amounting only 
to 260/. per annum. His departure will long be regretted, being universally 
esteemed and respected by his brother officers, and the inhabitants generally 
of Sheerness ; and can be only reconciled by his successor, who has long 
been known at this place as an excellent officer and a kind friend, having 
served here seven years as master shipwright's assistant. Mr. Blake is the 
inventor of the new patent pivot fid, which is well known as far superior to 
any other now in use, either in the mercantile or naval service. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hjL\e directed that the esta- 
blishment of round-shot for H. M. ships shall be 80 rounds for ecuih s^un, 
and 50 rounds for eaxh carnma^e : and every ship is to receive on board as 
much powder as she can conveniently stow, not exceeding a quantity suffi- 
cient for 100 rounds for eachgun^ and 70 rounds for each carronade. All 
the cartridges supplied arc in future to be of the same colour {white) ; but, 
for the purpose of more easily distinguishing each description of cartridge, 
the words “ distant," “ full,” or “ reduced charge,” will be stamped upon 
them, as also the nature and weight of the guns with which they are in- 
tended to be used. The cases containing the several descriptions of charges 
will be marked with balls, coloured to correspond with those oii the car-^ 
fridges. The cartridge-boxes will be painted with the name of the deck " 
for which they are appropriated, as well as with the nature of the guns 
they are to supply, in order that there may be no mistake in sending the 
proper charges out of the magazine. 

We have the following ships and vessels of war in the Medway. At 
Chatham— Chatham yacht, Captain Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B. At 
Sheerness— Ocean, 80, Captain Edward Barnard (flag-ship) ; Thunderer, 
84, Captain W. F. Wise, C.B. (nearly ready for sea) ; Rover, 18, Comman- 
der Sir George Young, Bart, (in dock) ; and Jaseur, 16, Commander John 
Hackot (in the basin). 

1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

B. 


Cork, Jan. 19th, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — The newspapers have announced the termination of the 
trial of Capt. AVathen, of tliQ 1 5tli Hussjars. It would be, nevertheless, pre- 
mature to offer any remarks particularly bearing on any of the points con- 
nected with the parties immediately concerned, until the decision of the 
Court has been officially promulgated. Several circumstances have, how- 
ever, come to light in the course of the trial, which have caused considerable 
discussion in the military circles of this country, being considered most 
•materially to concern the greater portion of the Seiwice. One among the 
many alluded to, is the system usually adopted by General Officers of 
deciding upon the conduct of inferior officers upon the ex parte statements 
of their commanding officers.* 

By the late regulations, it has been considerately recommended to General 
Officers of districts, in cases where a Commanding Officer of a regiment 
has reported the conduct of any of his officers, to cause a Court of Inquii^ 
to assemtilo, in order to investigate the cause of complaint, and ascertain 
whether just grounds exist for submitting the same for the judgment of a 
Court-Martial. It would naturally be imagined that every General (Officer 
would gladly avail himself of such a tribunal, to avoid entailing on himself 
not only the responsibility but the unpleasant feeling which must exist in 
every well-disposed mind at being a party to the preferring of charges 
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against an officer, which may, in the end, terminate in his irretrievable ruin 
and disgraee. 

Such, however, does not appear to be the common practice of the present 
day, notwithstanding the humane suggestion of Lord Hill; for in few 
instances have General Officers had recourse to such tribunals ; but, acting 
generally on the ex parte reports of Commanding Officers, (who are, in too 
many instances, intluenced by prejudiced or vindictive feelings,) lend them- 
selves to the iraming of chai'ges which cannot be eventually proved ; thus bur- 
dening the public with a very great and unnecessary expense, prejudicing the 
Service mateiially by the withdrawal of officers from their regular duties, 
besides being productive of considerable personal inconvenience to those 
who ai*e summoned as members of the Court, independently of the unne- 
cessary anxiety which is caused to the party principally implicated in tho 
proceeding. r 

I am willing to admit, in its fullest latitude, the necessity of upholding 
the authority of a Commanding Officer. I vm sure, however, I shall be 
borne out by the majority of the Service in asserting that the Commanding 
Ofi^r who needs the aid of the General of the district for that purpose, is 
little suited for the situation in which adventitious circumstances may have 
placed him. If his authority can only be sustained by frequent appeals 
for protection to the General, in consequence of resistance to an insolent 
and overbearing demeanour towards those under his immediate (‘ommand, 
the sooner such an officer is removed from the responsibility of command, 
the better for his corps and the Ser\ice generally. 

Lord Hill’s recommendation, to which I ha\e alluded, of as.scmbling 
Courts of Inquiry, preparatory to the forwarding of charges to Head- 
Quarters, should he made imperative in all oases. It would tend consider- 
ably to check the indinatiou for ex parte reports to which Commanding 
Officers arc addicted, and would exempt the District General from the 
opprobrium \\hich must nalurallv be atta<‘hed to Inm for ha\ing paid atten- 
tion to statements which a subsequent impartial inquiry may find ground- 
less and unfounded. It would also remove another source of just complaint 
from the Service, tho refusal of General Officers lo listen to a subordi- 
nate Officer’s justification. When a suliordinato attempts to do away with 
the impressions which his Commanding Officer has made against him, or 
explain his conduct, he is told such a proceeding is extremely irregular, and 
cannot be attended to : he luu.■^t, consequently, cither submit to the misre- 
presentations to which his conduct has been subjected ; or, if he )>ersists 
in his justification, the altevnati^e is given to him of preferring charges 
against his Commanding Ofiicer, or undergoing that ordeal himself. I 
need not point out the hardship attendant upon*' a system so oppressive and 
unjust, but wdiich would he obviated by C’ourts of Inquiry in cases of such 
a nature. 

This subject is one of considerable importance to a large portion of the 
Army, and deser\es the fullest attention of the highest authority. No belter 
plan could be adopted than, in all cases where recourse has not been had to 
a Court of Inouiry in the first instance, to charge the expenses attendant* 
on the Courts-Martial to the General Officer, where an acquittal has been 
the consequence. They would he less inclined to trust too much to then- 
own judgments ; and greater security would be ensured to the junior ranks 
that impartial justice would be done to them, besides the saving that would 
necessarily accrue to the public by the adoption of such a system. 

Yours, Miles. 


Ceylon, July, 1833. ^ 

Mr. EditoRi — According to the promise in my last, I will attempt to 
describe Trtncomalec, which is the third head- quarter station in this island. 
There are ujluaUy four companies of European troops, a company of artillery, 
besides dei||pl^nents of the Cpylon rifles, sepoys, &c. The officer in com- 
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mand of the troops of the line, if of sufficient rank, is generally the Com- 
mandant of the district, which is very extensive : he has an allowance of 
37/. 10 J. a month. 

Fort Frederick, where the European troops are stationed, is a fortified 
neck of land projecting into the sea, and separates Back Bay from Dutch 
Bay. The ground rises gradually from the glacis to the flag-staff, a height 
of about 300 feet, and then slopes towards the sea, till abruptly terminated 
by a perpendicular cliff, from which a plummet may be dropped to the water, 
a distance of 240 feet. The depth at the base is so great, that a line-of- 
battle ship may pass close to it. A part which projects considerably is 
called by the natives the Swamy Rock ; where, twice a week, a priest goes 
through a series of religious ceremonies to a numerous Malabar congre- 
gation. It consists of making offerings, chiefly fruit and beetle-leaves, 
accompanied with burning incense, and genuflexions, which are performed 
w ith no small risk, as about five feet square of level surface is the space the 
priest and his assistant has for ftioving in, and to contain the various articles 
required for the ceremonies. A sure foot and steady hand are indispensa^, 
or the (diances arc, the priest ma} follow his ofierings to the gulf bendifci 
him. 

Fort Frederick differs so far from Colombo or Galle, that none but military 
reside within the works. The oflicers' quarters are built in the lower part 
ol‘ the fort, round an oblong .square shaded witli trees ; cacli officer has a 
liouso to hirnsc'lf, that contains not less than two, but frcqiientl) more apart- 
inonts, according to bis rank, with verandas, stabling and accommodation 
for servants. The Commandant's house is a very good one, of two stories ; 
the back veranda opens ont on the sea, -and commands an extensive and 
beautiful view'. Tliere is an excellent mess-room and billiard-room. TJie 
barracks for the men are situat(*d in the upper part of the fort ; they arc 
separate, and each holds a company. The prospcci from the barracks 
toivards the sea is onl\ bounded by the horizon, wdiilst tow'ards the land, the 
eye ranges over the splendid t-eeiiery of tlic inner liarhoiir, fort Oslcnberg, 
and a long extent of wooded eountr}. Medical men are of opinion that the 
situation is tf'O exposed to the eiirreiiis of air that usually iirevail for many 
months, from which the men suffer by imprudently throwing olf their jackets 
when heated by walking or drill. barracks might bo much improved 
by inclosing the verandas with Venetian blinds. The hospital is done so, 
and it affords the men a pleasant, cool walk in the heat of the day. This 
building is roomy and well adapted for its purpose. There is abuudauee 
of good w a ter in the fort. 

Fort Ostenberg is near throe miles from Fort Frederick, and is built at 
the tcrniiiidtion of a ridge of lulls that parti} form the boundary of the inner 
harbour. The fort commands the entrance, and its base is washed by the 
sea on three sides ; it also protects the dock-yard, which is immediately 
below it. A deUiehmeiit of Royal Artillery are (luarterod there, and a com- 
p\iny of Europeans. Trincomalee is considered tlio worst station in the 
island : a regiment requires to have resources of amusement within itsell’. 
The secii'ty^ is limited to the very few gentlemen of the civil service em- 
ployed there,* and those who hold situations in the dock-yard. The arriMil 
of the flag-ship, or the occasioitlil visits of the meii-of-w^ar for repuiis, make 
an agreeable addition to the society ; and the intercourse that usually takes 
place between the two services is productive of that good feeling and har- 
mony which ought always to exist betw^cen them. The Admiral bus a 
superb residence provided for him, and entertains both bis own officers and 
the military very frequently. 

The vicinity of Trincomalee is a wild uncultivated country, abounding with 
game of all kinds, from a snipe to an elephant ; the latter frequently commit 
depredations in the cocoa-nut topes within two miles of the fort. Quail, 
jungle fowl, moose-deer, and monkeys, are found on the Fort Ostenberg 
ridge. The Mahavilla Ganga, which runs past Kandy, empties itself into 
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the sea not far from Trincomalee. It has lately been surveyed by Mr. Brooks, 
the master attendant, who reports favourably of its capabilities. It is navi- 
gable for some distance, and he is of opinion, that with a little expense it 
might be made so to within forty miles of Kandy, and thereby open a water- 
communication by which the coffee, timber, and other produce of the interior 
could be brought to the sea- coast. What renders Trincomalee so valuable 
is its magnificent harbour, in which a fleet of the largest men -of- war can lie 
in perfect set'urity. Its surface is beautifully dn ersified with islands covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, as are also the hills that surround if. From Fort 
Ohtenbcrg and other points, exquisite views afford the draftsman an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his pencil, which is seldom neglected. In the north-east 
monsoon this flne sheet of water is a great source of amusement to those fond 
of sailing; many of the officers and civilians ha\e pleasure-boats, and fre- 
quently try the swiftne&s (ff tlieir fa\ourites: pie*nic parties aro made up 
to the islands, in which our friends the officers of the navy are alwa]^s happy 
to join. The temperature of Trincomalee is^uch higher than at any of the 
ot^r stations. October and the three following months is the cool season, 
aiipthe climate is truly pleasant. In, March, April, and May, the heat is 
oppressive; then the thermometer is seldom below 94° in the day, and is 
often as high as 99° : the nights are usually cool. European troops are 
very subject to fever and dysenteries, and the casualties are luimerous ; some 
seasons are far more iinh(*aUhy than others: the cholera occasionally makes 
its appearance, and carries oif number*, of the natucs. It raged last year 
with great virulence ; the 78th lost seventeen men in twenty-four hours, and 
nearly sixty in a month before it subsided. 

There is a large native population in the Pettah, mostly Malabars, hut 
wretchedly poor. Except a few small vessels from the coast \Mtli rice, there 
is no trade. Like Jaffna, Trincomalee is .subject to long intervals of dry 
weather ; often six months without rain. The tank', iiilenrled to remedy 
this deficiency have been allowed to get out of repair, otherwise the country 
might be rcndcr(‘d very productive. A carriage-road is now opening to 
Kandy, which w ill he passable by December : the distance is 1 29 miles. 
This will be of great advantage, and is a continuation of the military road 
to Colombo, with w Inch place the communication was very uncertain in the 
south-west monsoon, requiring a passage by sea, of fifteen or twenty days. 
A very bad roid did exist, not passable for carnages, and running through 
a tract of country so proverbially unhealthy, that it was crossed at the risk 
of a jungle fever. The new road m a groat measure avoids this track. 
Provisions arc reasonable, and fish abundant ; the officers’ mess is 2^. a day. 
There is no officers’ guard, hut the rounds are extensive. 

During the south-west monsoon the heat is flinch moderated by the strong 
breeze that blows af that period. It is during the lulK, that is, the variable 
ivinds which occur between the breaking up of one monsoon and the setting 
in of another, that the heat is so oppressive. Trincomalee is celebrated for 
beautiful shells, of which collections arc made that cost from thirty to forty 
pounds. 

Point de Guile is another military station situated at the south-v^test ex- 
tremity of the island, seventy- two miles from Colombo, a good' carriage road 
running between them. This is a delightful march of six days along the 
sea-coast, the road shaded the whole way by magnificent cocoa-nut trees, 
forming a belt from the water’s edge to some distance inland. The accom- 
modation at the rest-houses for both officers and men is excellent, and their 
viowftity is remarkable for the beauty of the seenerv. Point de Galle is 
situatCK^.ipn a rocky promontory ; the works are upwards of a mile in cir- 
cumfera^. Its fortification must have been attended with great expense ; 
yet tbeklire local obstacles that diminish the strength of the place very 
much. A considerable population, chieffy descendants of the Dutch and 
Portuguese, live within the fort. The situation is remarkable Tor its salu- 
brity, the sea w^ashiug the foot of the walls on three sides. The usual 
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range of the thermometer in the day-time is from 80° to 84° ; but that heat is 
tempered by the sea-breezer, which prevails here nearly the whole year. 
The south-west monsoon blows fall and fresh from the ocean, renovating the 
constitutions of those who have suffered by the more unhealthy parts of the 
island. 'With a garrison of near 1400, the hospital is frequently without 
patients. The ramparts form a cool and agreeable promenade. The har- 
bour has depth of water sufficient for largo vessels, and with a little expense 
it might be much improved. It is rather rough for boating in the south- 
west monsoon, but in the north-west nothing can be better. 

The vicinity of Galle very rarely suffers from dry weather, and it conse- 
ciuently is very productive. The markets are cheap and tolerably good. 
The fish is very superior in point of flavour, and very abundant. The coun- 
try is too thickly inhabited lor much game to be found near the fort, but 
hares, snipe, jungle-fowl, and pigeons may be sliot in a range of hills about 
three miles distant, on the opposite side of the harbour. The larger descrip- 
tion of game are plentiful at^Matura and its vicinity. The rides are not 
numerous, but, by the improvements in pi*ogrcss, are daily becoming more 
extensive. There are many places jn the neighbourhood of Galle tnatjtre 
worth seeing, and to winch fre(|uent excursions are made, particularly Bel- 
ligarno, Matnra, the station of the church missionaries at Budagarne on 
the Gindera river, and the Lake of Cogalc, a favourite resort for pic-nics. 
Kosgodde is a pr(‘tty retreat, and Bontottc is celebrated for its oysters. The 
Gominandant of Galle has 200 rix dollars, or 15/. a month. The garrison- 
duty is ver\ light; there is no olficers' guard. The barracks are ^ery good, 
and well situatt'd The olllcers provide their own quarters, as in Cfolombo. 
The society is limited to the families of the civil and military residents : 
though small, it is social and agreeable. 

Anon. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Fleets and Fortresses. — In reply to Major Mitchell. 

Mr. Editor,--! shall be obliged by an insertion in your Journal of the 
following Letter to Major IVIitchell, in answer to bis assertion, that fleets 
have done nothing, and can do nothing, against fortified towns. 

*SiR, — At a time when tlie jiroper course of resistance to Russian aggres- 
sion occupies the public attention, 1 cannot allow to ])ass unnoticed an 
•observation tending to detract from the trophies so hardly won by the 
English navy in every description of battle. In your article on Egypt and 
Caniiia, you state that no European town was successfully attacked during 
the whole the laot war, and that fortified towms are secure from fleets. 
Algiers, which, in itself, is a gomplete refutation of the last, is got over by 
accusing the Turks of imskilfulness. 

TliOhC who bore a part in that hard-fought day can inform you the Turk 
showed himself a good prac'ticul, if he was not a scientific, marksman, as 
was w^ell seen on the day following, b> the tokens the ships bore of the 
fray, and the loss in killed and wounded. In this action our ships were so 
close to the enemy, as to leave but small chance of missing on either side. 
The Turks w^erc overpow^ered by a rapid, steady, and uiifliiu hing fire, that 
demolished the batteries, and made a smoking ruin of what was onCe a 
towm. With the characteristic bravery and infatuation of their sect and 
nation, they did not yield till long after th^ combat was hopeless. To the 
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victors it was no easy triumph ; and I affiiro, without any hesitation, that 
when the ships were all in their respective places, the result would have 
been the same had it been defended by any civilized power whatever. The 
Service has none but will bear me out in this, and would gladly embrace 
the opportunity of proving it Thus much is due to the memory of the 
Biitish leader and the honour of his living companions in a battle as dear to 
humanity as it was splendid and glorious to their country. 

I now turn to the statement, that no European town was successfully 
attacked ; and will presently show that it is no idle boast when I say that 
an European garrison would not have saved Algiers after the ships gained 
their stations. Is it possible, Sir, that you can have forgotten the achieve- 
ment that crushed the Northern conspiracy, which hung like the dark speck 
that indicates the approaching hurricane in the political horizon, fraught 
with danger to our dominion of the ocean? C’an fume nothing tell of 
Copenhagen? Was it a second-rate town ? or did you mean to exclude it 
under the expression of “ the whole of the war?” If so, \ou might 
as well have limited it to the war of the Hundred Days. But what you 
oveflooked I will bring into light, and refresh your memory with a feat c>f 
the man who would not— could not, see the signal that bade him turn his 
back on ail enemy . Here is a town, with luunerour* and heavy batteries 
hanked by ships and boating batteries, furnished with c\eiy means and 
abundance of time to prepare them, extremely diflicult of access, (Ihe 
marks being away,) and defended by an enilmsia&tie people, ^\ith a bra\ery 
and devotion that has seldom or never been surpassed, unable to resist a 
squadron composed of ships that did not throw so liea\y a broadside as our 
first-cluss frigates do now. Should you consult our ruual chronicles, yon 
will find batteries Mere seldom able to secure the in tended object of attack 
from our seamen. 

It would exceed the limits of my present purpose to enumerate the 
exploits perfonued under tire of batteries in each quarter of the elobc ; but 
e^erybody has heard oi'tlie Cheverelte that had been mo\cd into the inner 
harbour of Cherbourg, moored to the forts, and filled with soldiers, who 
stood in files three deep. The recapture of the llennione under the bat- 
teries of La Guira. The conduct of the French ofiieers, in placing then- 
ships aground — a}c, and ships of the line— under the batterk s of Algesiras, 
to prc\ent Sir James Sanmarez from taking them ana}, they knew and felt 
they were not safe, even there, Mithoiil that precaution. The recent daring 
performance of Lord Cochrane, in taking, the Esinorelda, a Spanish frigate, 
from under the guns of Callao: and, in short, countless instances of similar 
things that I could relate, but that I have given enough to show that expe- 
rience, the best test, is against }ou. T could sliov/ the superiority that must 
arise from a line of fire in which sixty pieces of heavy ordnance are con- 
centrated in a lino less than 200 feet, and a breadth of 80. 

You are also under a great error in supposing that every shot that hits a 
ship must necessarily injure her. On the contrary, hundreds irray strike 
her hull, without in any way impairing her clficicncy : and the closer she 
is, the less injury, as then shot will drive through without splintering. » 

I shall conclude by expressing my belief that, however wrong in your 
view of the case, you had no intention of taruushing the fair fame of your 
naval hr^illiren, betM^cen whose Service and your own there is, and I trust 
long will be, the highest feeling of cordiality and confidence. That there 
may be firmness enough in the Government, and spirit sufficient left in 
these economical times to the people of this country to give us the oppor- 
tunity of proving how mistaken you are, is. Sir, the wish and hope of 

An Admirer of both Services, 


Naval and Military Museum, 
Jan. 18th, 1834. 
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Major Gawler in Reply to P. 

Mr. Editor, — Between your correspondent P., and liis precedent Mark 
Antony, there is, at the least, this mo.st essential difference ; that Mark 
Antony, when he came forward to oppose the public statement of another, 
came forward boldly and fairly in his own name. Had he, like your corre- 
spondent, appeared only in anonymous epistles, whether under the pretext 
of proving his own case, or of disproving that to which he stood diametrically 
opposed, he might have addressed the Romans as long as Rome lasted, with- 
out producing one ray of sympathetic conviction. In inquiring into matters 
of fact, anonymous testimony, as opposed to that of real and known wit- 
nesses, is 710 evidence at all. The youngest member of a mere regimental 
court of inquiry is not fit for that duty, if unaoquainted with this simple 
rule of evidence. 1 regret to burden your pages with the repetition of such 
common-place observations, anil only do so because objections not fully an- 
swered are too often implicitly received as unanswerable. 

To dear up the subject, P. dhides the great tragedy of the crisis and 
close of Waterloo into three acts. His first is totally erroneous. The 1st 
(xuards did not charge and disperse the Moyenne Guard, for the Moyenne 
(xuard was charged and dispersed by the 52d regiment. To every eye it 
was evident, that the column charged in flank by the 5‘2d, was composed of 
grenadiers of the guard, and none butj;he Mojenne Guard has ever been 
described in good French accounts as coming into contact with the British 
on Ihe Bntisft position. On the morning of the 1 9th, I ivent back to the 
scene of action, and followed the track which that column took in its advance 
on the preceding evening. On the ground on which it had received the 
flank lire of the j‘2d, the killed and wounded were lying so thickly over a 
considerable siiacc, that 1 got ofl* my horse and led him by the bridle, to 
lessen, as much as possible, the painful probability of treading on the bodies. 
At the point where tlie slope soitens into the summit, very near to the re- 
entering angle, or rather curve, formed by tlio projecting tongue of ground 
and the main ridge of the position, the killed and wounded of the .'>2(1 were 
al'^o thickly strewed, and so intermingled with those of the Mu\ curie Guard, 
tlial, while talking to a wounded grenadier, who, in particular, told mo, that 
he belonged to the Mojenuo (Juard, men of tho 52d were calling to me by 
my name for assistance. 

The 1st (hiards might have charged down the slope upon some other 
])OsiUou of the (iiiemy, (perhaps of the 1st corps,) heibre the advance of the 
iMoyeimc Guard, but they did not disperse the Moyenne Guard, for hero it 
was. • 

H is second act is, in all that relates to the British Guards, as erronoous 
as Are first. Neither the .leune Garde nor a part of the (ith corps advanced 
to cover tho retreat of the Moyenne Guard, for the insurmountable reason, 
that the Jcune Garde and the Glli corps were at the time opposed to tlie 
Prussians iu and about Planchenois, more than a mile from the ground in 
questhui. 

If the British Guards, as P. describes the event, retired after a charge 
down the slope, it was to as far.back as the reverse dip of the British posi- 
tifin, otherwise the Moyenne Guard could never have reached the j^ummit 
(luring the last attack, and the 52d could not have charged in a nearly per- 
pendicular direction, with its left flank, at first, grazing the summit. 

The brigade of the 1st Guards positively did not unite with Adam’s bri- 
gade, either in the diagonal charge or subsequent advance ; at the end of 
that charge, immediately before the attack on the squares of the Old Guard, 
the 52d and 71st were tho only regiments that had emerged from the smoke 
which hung on the slope of the British position. 

His thim act is indeed perfect nonsense. Whether the cavalry was seen in 
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line with the brigade of Guards, before the defeat of the squares of the Old 
Guard, I know not, but it certainly never came visibly into line with Adam's 
brigade until aftei' that event. And as to those squaws being formed as a 
reserve to the whole French army, at a coiudderahle distance beyond the 
farm of Bosommey the point of their formation was a mile nearer to the 
British position, within tne situation of La Belle Alliance instead of beyond 
that of Rosomme. On this ground they were attacked and beaten by 
Adams bripde, and beyond it they never attempted a formation. 

So that, in honest truth, the great tragedy, in three acts, as filled up by 
P., becomes a very nonsensical farce. No one can wonder that he should 
be “ unambitious of having his name before the public,” as the author of it. 

I remain, your obedient serv^ant, 

George Gawler. 

Belfast, Jan. 18th, 183^. Major 52d. 


The Medical Department of the Army. 

Mr. Editor,— Having perused the observations made by the Author of 
** Transatlantic Sketches on the Medical Dc])artment of the Army,” more 
especially that portion of it serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
I trust you will give a corner in your esteemed Journal, to the following 
remarks, in answer to that gentleman's extraordinary opinions and state- 
ments. I shall quote the author’s objectionable passages seriatim, and 
nearly in his own words ; and shall afterwards append to each of the said 
passages some observations in replv thereto. 

At page 17, vol. i., we find, under the head of Dcmerara, — “ I was sorry 
to observe, that several of the officers, and many of the men of the regiment, 
were suffering from fever and ague : J 00 were sick out of 300. Thcj 
barracks were in a low, swampy, and badly-drained situation : in fact, there 
was a puddle of water covered with weeds, in the middle of the barrack- 
square.” 

A little attention to, and reasoning on, what the author has said him- 
self relative to the topography of Guiana, would have easily accounted 
for what he saw or heard regarding the great number of men suffering 
* from fever and ague. Demcrara, for many miles from its dyke-bound 
coast, is as fiat as a pancake : and the sea, as stated, is only prevented from 
submerging the flat and rich alluvial soil by powerful dykes. Situated, loo, 
as this colony is, within six or seven degrees of the equator, it is subject to 
two rainy seasons during the year, and is naturally as perfect a swamp as 
Walcheren, and is as notoriously prolific of paludal exhalations as that too 
celebrated island. Ague once excited, is 'alwajs liable to return; and 
hence, during ordinary seasons in Demerara, Europeans, and more espe- 
cially soldiers and sailors, will always sufler in an increased ratio. From a 
pretty good knowledge of the locality of Georgetown and its neighbourhood, 
there does not appear to be any choice of situation, more especially in the 
vicinity of the barracks : the w'holc land is as level as a bowling-green, and 
admits of no choice. 

“ During the war, a frightful source of disease amongst the military was 
the crowded state of the barracks,- -hard mocks touching, and six men 
occupied the space that three now do. Formerly, when a regiment, 700 
strong, arrived in the country, they were all cramped up together, and made 
to occupy as little spo^b as possible : 300 would quickly die off from impure 
air and new rum: the 400 who survived would be healthy, because it was 
said that they Were enured to the climate ; but, in reality, because they 
had got room to breathe ; and the troops in the islands are now compara- 
tiveW healthy, for the same reason.” 

However ready and willing to concede, as to the great advantage and 
benefit to health of ample space and pure air, to assert that these will 
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preserve the health of soldiers in Guiana is to shut our eyes to all those 
exciting causes of disease that have ever been acknowledged to exist in 
Demerara, and in the Windward and Leeward Islands. If the remaining 
400 had given up the use of new or even old rum, there would have been 
more sense and reason in the authors argument. The 'prevalence of 
drinking, no doubt, gives increased and ten-fold energy to all those causes 
of disease connected with soil, heat, and moisture ; and even in countries 
where these exert little or no agency, as compared with tropical regions, 
the baneful habit of intemperance is of itself a fertile source of disease, 
and adds more to the invalid and pension list, than all other causes put 
together. The vice of drunkenness is, indeed, the besotting sin of British 
soldiers ,* and he who effects a permanent reformation in this degrading 
])ropensity will not only succeed in (hininishing crime, and thereby its 
punishment, but he will, at the same time, save the resources of the countr}^ 
and add to the moral, as well as physical strength of the army. But to 
return to the subject of impure air, — I shall cite one example of it, amongst 
some others that 1 could mention; hut as the writer may ha^e had in his 
his travoK east an opportunity of witnessing what 1 am about to ask, he will 
be the better able to stale whether it militates for or against his hypo- 
thesis ; and on this account, it is selected in preference to any other. Do 
the men composing a wing of a' regiment (generally amounting to 400 rank 
and file) sutler to any \cry considerable degree from disease by being cooped 
up cvc‘ry night for four months and a half on the orlop-deck of a Chinaman ; 
leaving out of the question the space occupied by the w'omen and children, 
as well as I hi* improper diet served out during the passage? 1 here make 
all due allowance for the number of men ordered to be on deck during the 
liiglit, according to his Majeslj's regulations ; and even after this deduction, 
the heat and smell are completely overpowering, as those can attest who have 
made the trial li-om dire necessity or otherwise. The writer had not the 
honour to serve in the Windv^ard and Leeward Islands during the war, and 
llicrefore cannot speak from personal obser\ation, as regards the accommo- 
dation of the troops : hut w^ar is a time of hardship, not of comfort, and every 
one was loo busy to think much about barracks, hospitals, &.C., even had 
there been plenty of spare cash in the Treasury. However, in 1816, the 
troops in the Windward and Leeward Islands did not seem to suiter much 
inconvenience IVoiii want of space ; and although the sickness and mortality 
of that and some succeeding ^ears w^as considerable, impure air from over 
ciwding was certainly not the cause. If the author of “ Transatlantic 
Sketches" travelled to improve himself and others, he certainly has failed in 
doing so with his army medical readers. It must bo acknowledged, how'- 
ever, that he has succeeded in amusing them, as the following extracts will 
shyw ; — * 

“ Yet there arc many points which still require alteration and amend- 
ment ; and if medical men would only make representations in the proper 
'quarter, doubtless abuses would be immediately inquired into and removed ; 
but, alas I what is everybody’s business, is nobody's. ’ 

Iltfrc thjp, ye idle, good-for-iiolhing doctors ! But before Captain A 

condescend^ again to favour the public with his opinions on niecfical officers, 
it would be only doing them hare justice to inquire first into the con*ectness 
of his statements ; and in order to assist him in this laudable attempt, it is 
suggested, with the greatest submission, that he should make application 
in “ the proper quarter ” for a perusal of those valuable and voluminous 
records to ho found at No. 5, Berkeley-street. He will there find a mass of 
information from every quarter of the globe where the British flag flies, 
comjdetely contradictory of his accusation ; and it is presumed, that the 
well-know'n liberality of the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment will grant every facility, in order that the author may make some 
amende to a department whose services and labours he so unsparingly cen- 
sures, — ^from no other motive, I believe, than want of acquaintance with facts, 
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— for he is evidently too amiable and good-hearted to inflict an injury, or wil- 
lingly to detract from the character of a body of men, of whom he seems to 
know but little. Sir J. M'Gricor requires from all those under him, the most 
ample and minute details of tlie site and construction of hospitals, barracks, 
and, indeed, of every circumstance contributing to or affecting the health of 
the troops ; and the important records in the above office prove how well 
the medical officers of the army have responded to the wishes of their chief ; 
often under circumstances and in situations of great anxiety, and which 
none can appreciate but those who have had charge of a heavy sick list of 
men and officers, during a sickly season in a tropical climate. 

1 shall not enter into the high-coloured descriplion of the gastronomical 
powers of the English and Dutch families in Dernerara, hut proceed with 
the author s medical opinions. 

“ It is generally thought that the climate of Guiana is unhealthy,” (it would 
be most surprising if any one capable of giving an opinion thought other- 
wise,) “ but it is really less so than the nc‘.ghboiiring islands. When tlie 
former was first cleared, and the decayed trees and loaves exposed to the 
sun, — when the sea, unconfined by d>kes, was allowed to form salt- 
marshes, — the yellow-fever prevailed; but for several years this> fatal 
malady has been altogether unknown here.” 

Time, Mr. Editor, whieli rc\eals even the most hidden .secrets, will aho 
tell whether } ollow-fever will ever again make its appearance in Guiana. 
Such as are unacquainted with Demcrara \vould imagine, from the above 
passage, that that valuable colony vva-a onl\ cleared a few vears ago. Four- 
teen vears since it was neither overgrown with jun»lo, strcw'ed w ith decayed 
trees and leaves, nor yet overilow^ed with salt-water mar'^hes, — and jellow- 
fever prevailed both at Demi'rara and Berbice, to an extent and with a 
fatality, that would have speedily convinced the author, had he been then at 
either of thoise stations, that there are other places equalh ek'^erving, with 
New Orleans, of being called the Wet- Grave. The foliowmg and con- 
cluding paragraph is a curious specimen of the author’s logical rensoniiig : — 

“ The soil and clmiale of Guiana are totally different from the Windward 
and Lecw’ard Islands, although people at home are so ignorant of this, that 
the colony of Demerara is commonly considered to be an inland, — Essecpiibo 
he in Mexico,— and in the Edinburgh Almanac for 1831, Berbice 
placed among the Bahama Islands.'* 

Had the author paused here, few would have denied the correctness of 
his statement as far as it goes, — and it goes quite far enough: biitwdioii, 
as if at a loss what to say next, he adds, No w^onder, then, that the 
surgeons who accompany regiments from England are unacquainted with 
the diseases and their mode of treatment m Guiana. But when they arrive, 
they, undoubtedly, should condescend to be instructed by the old and ex- 
perienced surgeons of the colony.’^ 

No one will deny that the author here gi\es an opinion on a subject that 
he is not evon competent to understand, even had he resided years, in place 
of days, in Demerara. Considering Captain A 's experience as a tra- 

veller, he appears much too credulous ; and, evidently, has been egrcgiously 
hoaxed by some notorious quack, who had more time than patients to kill. 
Soil and climate does not alw'ays indicate the exact geographical position of 
a country, nor does ignorance of the people at home, or of the compilers of 
the Edinburgh Almanac for 1831, with regard to the longitude and latitude 
of Guiana, imply a want of knowledge on the part of regimental surgeons of 
its diseases and their mode of treatment. 

As an officer, the author must be Mly aware, even if his unjust allusion 
concerning medical men were correct, that he is paying rather an awkward 
compliment to all those high military^ authorities who are placed over and 
command medical officers, and who arc at all times both ready and willing 
to ameliorate the condition of the soldier in everything connected with his 
^icalth ; and it is unreasonable to suppose that regimental surgeons would 
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be at all backward in recommending to their superiors any measures 
tending to diminish their own labour. One word more at parting with the 
author, whose opinions on medical officers, &c., it is to be hoped will in 
future be more favourable, as well as just ; and, as his own words are used, 
it will, perhaps, render the advice more acceptable : it is, — that he should 
“ condescend to be instructed by the old and experienced,’' of whom there 
are no lack, even in the junior ranks of our corps. 

Msdicus. 


Married and Single, 

Mr. Editor,—! intended to have sent you some remarks on the subject 
of the “ Single Man's ” communication in your December Number, but the 
able reply of the “ Married Officer in the South «f Ireland” renders it now 
almost an act of supererogation : perhaps, however, you may not consider 
the following observations irrelevant. 

On the subject of regimental messes, and the preponderance of the mar- 
ried officers in their management, — if the grievance exists any where but in 
the “ Single Man’s" corps, or conception, he must he singularly unfor- 
tunate, for assuredly it is not a general case. An officer, when he enters 
into the married state, virtually resigns the advantages of the mess ; from 
that moment he is scarcely looked upon as belonging to it: this he cannot 
but perceive, and, as far as my experience goes in geneml, he tacitly con- 
sents, allowing the unmarried officers to manage the affairs of the mess, as 
being more immediately their concern. The “ Single Man’s ” paragraph 
oil the mustering of married men at mess meetings, and eloquence on the 
subject of newspapers and cooks, is, indeed, ridiculous. His regiment must 
be differently constituted from any I have ever met with, or he is both a 
wag and a caricaturist. 

To adhere to plain facts: of all the regiments I have known, (and they are 
many,) in none were the married officers so predominant as to carry any vole 
at the mess by their muster ; and it must be quite clear to all intimately ac- 
quainted with the Army, that such a case can hardly occur. On the con- 
trary, in almost every instance the proceeds of the mess fund, the annual 
subscription, to which the married officers contribute, and the wine allow-j^ 
ance, is solely appropriated lor the benefit of the mess, by its ordinary mem- 
bers, i, e.j the single men, who, meeting daily, have the advantage at the 
mess table of concerting any measure they may wish to carry, and who, 
notwithstanding what your correspondent ad\ances, are always able to mus- 
ter a majority, and are not wanting, any more than their prototype, in see- 
ing what measures tend to th^ir peculiar advantage. 

The modesty of the “ Single Man's” concluding paragraph, in eulogy of 
thd bachelors of the Army, is singularly happy ! Without arrogating any 
superiority, I believe it will be found that many of the married officers of 
the present day are experienced and tried men, and with regard to efficiency, 
are certainly as competent and as much to be depended on as then* more 
juvenile and volatile associates. 

The subjbet of baggage allowance is worthy of more serious consideration, 
as is shown by your correspondent in the case of the regiment he has rather 
invidiously named. Since the establishment of the commuted allowance 
for the transport of regimental baggage, so much is left to the regulation of 
commanding officers, that scarcely any individual officer, moving with his 
regiment, knows what he is properly entitled to. This uncertainty has un- 
fortunately been the cause of much discontent and irritation. A scale for- 
merly existed, fixing the weight each officer was entitled to have carried 
according to his rank ; and something similar, from competent authority, is 
now much wanted. Under the present regulation, no provision appears to 
be made for the carriage of the mess equipment, the hospital stores, the 
Paymaster and Adjutant's books, spare amoaunition, &c. Commanding 
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officers generally understand that the allowance is computed to be sufficient 
the whole baggage of the regiment, and accordingly make such arrange- 
ments as they think fit for that purpose, by which individuals and compa- 
nies, in some cases, are cramped in their means of transport, and depnved 
of what they conceive to be their right. There is much incongruity in the 
present regulation : for instance, a sum is allowed conjointly, without dis- 
tinction as to the proportion for difference of rank, for the Paymaster’s, Sur- 
geon's, Assistant Surgeon’s, Adjutant's, and Quartermaster's personal 
baggage, and the armourer’s forge ! the only public baggage for which provi- 
sion is expressly made. An allowance is also made for the field-officers, and 
for each company ; but if the companies got the full allowance, there would 
be no means of carrying the public baggage ; they, consequently, arc mulcted 
to effect this. There are instances in which, at times, a saving is effected, as 
when the heavy baggage is conveyed by water ; these sa\ ings are formed 
into a fund to meet exigencies. Under pretext of the public good, com- 
manding officers have a great predilection far regimental funds, probably 
because they have the uncontrolled disposal thereof, and, in framing regula- 
tions for their support, are perhaps not always guided by the pure spirit of 
justice and liberality ; but 1 must not encroach on the “ Single Man’s ” 
province of grievances. I would, however, earnestly request the attention 
of the “ powers that be' to a revision of the regulations regarding Regi- 
mental Allowance for Baggage, which should provide for what properly is 
considered public baggage, and ought tb specify the proportion each indivi- 
dual, according to rank, is entitled to. 

Mr. Editor, I remain yours, &c., 

January 10th. Another Married Officer. 


Grievances of a Young Soldier. 

Mr. Editor, — An old officer of our regiment, who pretends to speak 
Spanish, has often told me that the Spanish expression “ Hidalgo” sig- 
nifies ** the son of somebody.” We have no word in our language to convey 
that distinctive signification : our mercantile people, it is true, in their 
peddling jargon, call a fellow who has no money “ a man of straw;" but 
they have no positive word to express a wealthy man, and, thank God I the 
vulgar slang of pedlars has not as yet been adopted by their betters. 

Mr. Editor, I have said all this to let you know that 1 am an English 
Hidalgo, — that I am the son, and, thanks to my stars ! the eldest son, of an 
English somebody y who at this moment allows me 800/. a-year. You will 
therefore easily believe, that I did not enter the service for the sake of a 
livelihood ; indeed, I care not a pinch of snuff for my paltry five and tliree- 
pence a-day — it does not half defray the cost'of ray daily lunch. You will 

f uesfl by this, Mr. Editor, that I am an ensign ; such, indeed, is the cqse. 

pm-chased an etisigncy about six months ago, for which, b}’ the by, iny 
m ler was made to pay a much larger sum than is stated to be its price in 
the Regulations ; let that be as it may, an ensign I am at this moment, but 
I am determined soon to cease being one, if, Mr. Editor, you cannot devise 
some means to rid me, and a number of spirited young fellows jike myself, 
of some of the most troublesome nuisances in existence. 1 sfiall take the 
liberty of enumerating these abominations to you ; but before I do so, I miut 
shortly state what made me enter the Army. Mr. Editor, a mere boyish 
lh)lic caused that event. I had made an acquaintance in a hunting party 
witli an officer on leave of absence in the neighbourhood where my lather's 
■estate is situated. One day I borrowed his regimentals, which fitted me to 
a T ; and at a party given in the evening at the mansion-house, I popped 
into the drawing-room unannounced and unknown, staggering about and 
pretending to be in a state of jollification. The terror of my mother at the 
entrance of an unexpected guest, and that guest a dmnken officer, the con- 
fitsion of my sisters, the tittering and the undescribableness of all the young 
in the room, were truly*comical ; hut they very soon recognized me, 
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and my travesty then became matter of much fun and merriment. The 
young ladies said that 1 looked most irresistibly in a red coat. There was 
an immense looking-glass in the drawing-room ; I could see myself at full 
length, and, I confess it, I surveyed my person with complacency, and, like 
another Narcissus, became enamoured of myself; in sliort, 1 caught that 
evening a most violent fit of the scarlet malady, and in a month after I 
joined the ♦ * * regiment, then stationed in Dublin, as an ensign. 

For about a week or so, 1 liked the thing well enough. The commanding 
officer received me most civilly ; he invited me the first day to the mess, and 
introduced me to all the officers ; they all seemed to me gentlemanly, de- 
lightful fellows. Fvery evening I was invited by some one or other to his 
room after mess; then we played at cards, had se\eral pleasant songs, and 
emptied most men-ily our Jordeiis of whisky-puiich. There was especially 
one officer who was all politeness and attention ; he got a room for me in 
the barracks, and had it fitted up most neatly. Ho offered me his horse 
until I could procure one, aiuFI \erily believe would have sold it to me at 
once, had I not told him, after my first ride, that 1 feared his horse was 
broken-winded. My polite friend thus found that I knew something about 
horse-liesh. 

However, Mr. Editor, after a week, all these pleasant things came to an 
end. The adjutant of the reirimSnt clutched me in his grasp, I v\as sent 
to drill ; instructed by a boar of a .s^rjeant-major to face to the right and 
the hd’t, and to stand and to march ujion one leg: this lattei strange 
evolution is called the goose step, and verily none but a goose could have 
ordt'red the practice of so ////human a step. After some time, they put 
a cliinisy musket into my hands; this is called getttug irdrodiiced to 
“ Brown Be/ssf " — what foil} ! Wliat lias an officer to do with a musket? 
surely he did not enlist for a common soldier! However, tlu‘ adjutant soon 
perceived that 1 was getting disgusted at all this, and knowing that he had 
to deal with a >oung somebod'ip he, like a good-natured fellow and true 
man of the world, very soon reported me lit for duty. IJ])on my word, Mr. 
Editor, of all my numerous limcheoii-//7e;/r/v, there is in t one whom I re- 
ceive with sinceror welcome at my table than honest old Buffer, our worthy 
adjutant. 

Ilaving thus been dismissed drill, 1 expected that all vexatious troubles 
were at an end, and that 1 had become the master of my time and pur- 
suits, but in this I was mistaken — and as the saying is, I was tossed 
from the fr}ing-pan into the fire. I now had every day to run up and down 
some dozen of neck-breaking barrack stairs, to jiop my head in at the door- 
way of three or four wretchgd rooms, wherein were Imddled together a 
crowd of soldiers, and a number of hideous tern ale savages, called soldiers' 
wives, with their ragged and abominable brats; this is t ailed visiting daily 
the barrack-rooms. Then 1 had to be on the morning and evening parades — 
a most absurd practice indeed. What in the name of goodness have we 
subalterns to do with parades ? Cannot the captain inspect his own men, and 
direct them to open and shut pans, without our gaping at him all the while 
likefoOlisli li?uts? Besides the above-detailed absurdities ofevery day’s recur- 
rence, I now liad to sit three or four times a week in sober judgment over 
a parcel of drunken vagabonds*: some court-martials vvhicli 1 sat on lasted 
an entire day, and this is owing to the folly of making officers act in such 
courts with all the absurd formalities and technical stupidities of a parcel of 
lawyers. Moreover, I had often to mount guai*d, and remain twenty-four 
hours stuck up in a comfortless, lonely room, absolutely doing nothing all 
the while, as if a serjeant could not manage such things much better than 
an officer. All these and the like occupations, Mr. Editor, T am sure you 
will declare to bo frivolous and vexatious, and highly unbecoming the cha- 
racter and dignity of an independent young Somebody. 

Awever, we left at last the detestable garrison of Dublin, and marched 
into country quarters, The regiment now occupies * * * barracks, in the 
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’vicinity of the best hunting station in Ireland : here, all we young Some- 
iodies became regenerated ; we all keep prime hunters, and we hunt it 
away most merrily ; but here I must state a hoi-rible drawback on our sport- 
ing felicities, it is indeed a vexation, which drives us young fellows quite 
mad. I do not know, Mr. Editor, if you are a fox-hunter, but presume you 
are one, and as such you must know that the second run down of the fox 
over a chill-deprived bottle of port near a blazing fire constitutes a most 
delightful reminiscence of the morning's sport; in fact, we discuss every 
day at our mess most fully the sports of the day, and two of our young 
fellows, Mr. Nick-son and Dick son, are capital hands at this. But, Mr. 
Jlditor, scarce does any of them begin the merry talc, when he is stopped 
short by an old captain of ours, an old bald-pated Peninsular stager, who 
invariably then gives us sqme absurd story of a pack of English hounds, 
with a swarm of followers, officers, soldiers, and servants, and I belie\ e 
Wellington himself at their heels, running a fox into a French camp, to the 
utter astonishment and dismay of tliewdiole French army. I dare say not 
a word of that story is true, but the talkatho old captain always addresses 
himself to another old brother campaigner, who is the very resurrection of 
my uncle Toby ; and Toby, once reminded by the other of Spain, now takes 
post at once in the centre of that countrj ; and then good night to Nick- 
son’s and Dick-son’s oratorical powers. Toby takes us from Cintra to Tou- 
louse, and, repeating his thousand times told tale, skirmishes it away most 
unmercifully. The old fellow has been in almost every battle and storm- 
ing affra 3 r'in the late war. Old Major Furnace and old Captain Love listen 
to my uncle Toby’s long yarn with c\ery demonstration of delight, whilst all 
we young fellows wish the absurd Trinity at .Jericho. 

Then again, when we }oung fellows take it in our heads to discuss the girls 
of our neighbourhood — and merry fine girls they are — (and here, by the b} , 
let me ask what have young fellows to talk about but horses and >\omen?) 
well then, here again are we mvariabl) interrupted in our observation by 
Captain Love, who always in that case addresses the Major w'ith his “ Eh, 
Major Furnace, do you hear these young lads making auch a fuss about 
these wild Irish girls? Major, tell them something about the Spanish Signo- 
ri tas — they are the girls ! — one of them is worth a dozen of Irish ones ; 
it was you, Major Furnace, who have often set them in a blaze." Hero 
the Major, with ecstasy in his eyes, retorts some silly and broad puii 
upon Captain Love’s name ; and after much bantering, and firing some 
volleys, as they call it, at one another, out breaks my uncle Toby into a loud 
horse-laugb, which by us all is echoed in ?ieighing chorus : all this is very 
tiresome, and, to use the words of Hamlet, “ is horrible, most horrible I” 

It is well that wje have only three old campaigners in the regiment ; 
not but that they are otherwise a good enough set of fellows, but they arc 
the most intolerable growlers and most discontented, unhappy wretches on 
earth. They never cease complaining : “ All discipline is at end,” sa>s the 
one — “ The service is going to the devil,” sa} s another — “ 1 wish I had been 
bred up a shoe-maker,” says the third. “ Look at me,” he adds ; “ I have been 
above thirty years in the service - 1 have fought and bled for pey country — 
I have lost my strength and my health in its cause— and what am I ?— a 
miserable captain, disregarded, overlooked, ‘and neglected, who from infir-, 
mity will soon be forced to retire ; and, with a thousand wants contracted by 
the service, be doomed to protract a starving existence upon seven shillings 
a-day.” Upon my word, it is heart-rending to hear the complaints of these 
men. Pray, Mr. Editor, cannot you suggest some plan to the Secretary at 
War to pap these poor devils out f 1 really think John Bull has a right to 
take care of his old worn-out hunters, who have carried him so nobly and 
well over many a ditch and wall in the grand Spanish hunt. Surely John 
has many a snug paddock in his wide domains, where such gallant old 
horses might graze at ease for the rest of their days. If W'e young fdiovs 
could ljut once get rid of the‘old ones, we would have it all our own way ; 
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and why should not John Bull trust us with conducting the w^gon of his 
army^ Like so many bold Phaetons, oh how we would dash it along! wc 
would soon put matters to rights — ay, we soon v/ould settle Nicholas, and 
pluck the silly Sultan’s beard. But I fear, Mr. Editor, John Bull is not 
inclined to trust overmuch his young march-of-intellect boys ; and I there- 
fore have made up my mind — I find that all promotion is at an end. Would 
you believe it, Mr.'.Editor, I wanted to purchase the other day an unattached 
lieutenancy, and though I am nearly eight months an ensign, they refused 
mo, and said, I was not long enough in the service : why, before I entered, 
I was told that any Somebody might, in a couple of years, purchase one of 
these unattached field-officcr-ships ; as this is not the case, I now purpose 
cutting the concern. Paupers alone are calculated for the drudgeries of the 
service — such people alone can move in regimental harness ; I pity the 
wretches, but intend no longer to herd with then?. What attraction, indeed, 
Mr. Editor, has the Army for an independent 

^ Son of Somebody ? 


Trial of Captain Wathen, 

Mr. Editor, — The Court-Martial now sitting at Cork is looked to with 
intense interest by the whole Army; it is therefore to be feared that any error 
committ(*d by it, if not noticed, may«pass into a precedent. 

The prosecutor is reported by the papers, which have given the proceed- 
ings in detail, to have ofl’ered himself on the ninth day, and to have been 
evamined as a general and concluding witness in support of the three first 
charges. 

What Lord Brudenell may, as pi-osecutor, do, any lance corporal, when 
jiroaocuting, may also do. The ()b\ious tendency of the proceeding in ques- 
tion is, that when a prosecutor finds that his evidence is insufficient to 
maintain the charge, he will be tempted to make good the deficiency by 
falling back upon his own testimony. 

Lord Brudenell, being a young officer and of little experience, may bfe 
excused in thus violating the customs of the service ; but it is strange that 
the Deputy Judge Advo(5atc of Ireland should counsel, and that the Court 
should permit, such deviation from custom, where adherence to it, in its 
general tendency, is essential to the ends of justice. 

It is well known that the proper time to examine the prosecutor is imme- 
diately after the delivery of his opening address — it is the invariable custom 
of the service : “ the general rule which the Court always makes in these 
cases is to preclude witnesses .on both sides from being present at the time 
of the examination of other witnesses these are the .words of the Judge 
A(K’ocatc General on the trial of General Whitolock, (printed Trial, p. 2.) 
Simmons, referring to this custom of the service, says, (page 332,) “ The 
Judge Advocate and prosecutor, being necessarily present during the exa- 
mination of all witnesses, if required to give evidence, are sworn imme- 
diately after the opening address of the prosecutor ; nor would it be proper, 
at any othe^^tage of the proceedings, to admit their examination or deposi- 
tion in chief, except when called as witnesses for the defence.” 

I shall offer no apology, Mr. Editor, for intruding upon your columns, 
since I feel convinced that a very important principle is involved in the dis- 
cussion of this question, and one much affecting the best interests of the 
Service which your labours so efficiently promote. 

There is, too, another point ruled by the officiating Judge Advocate, not, 
it is conceived, in unison with the custom of the Service ; but any remarks 
respecting it will be reserved to a future period, or till an opportunity may 
offer of perusing an authenticated report of the proceedings. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours very faithfully, 

An Old Officer. 


mh Jan., 1834. 
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Mr. Editor, — In reading over the proceedings of 'the recent (Jourt- 
Martial on Capt. Wathen, a trial so eminently calculated to lay open to 
public remark and public animadversion the arcana of military life, I was 
particularly struck with one passage in the defence, to which I beg, through 
the medium of your impartial Journal, to call the marked attention of mili- 
tary readers. The passage to which 1 allude is that in which Capt. 
Wathen, referring to clandestine information conveyed to the Lieut.-Colo- 
nel, observes, “ Does he reprove the tale-bearer, and thus discourage a 
practice so revolting to the feelings which should exist in the bosom of a 
soldier ?” Happy would it be for the soiwice, could every man who has been 
elevated to the high responsibility of command lay his hand on his heart 
and boldly reply to this interrogatory in the atlirmative ! Proud should I feci 
in adding my own testimoip' to the veracity of such an assertion, and join- 
ing in a fearless defiance of public scrutiny : but, alas ! however humbling the 
confession, truth compels me to acknowledge that widely difl’erent is, the 
reality. Many, indeed 1 trust I may asbcri with confidence the majority 
of commanding oflicers, would di^dam to receive any communication save 
what was conveyed through the open channel of an oflicial report, and would 
repel with indignation and disgust the whispered tale of the ca\Cn-dropper, 
should he have the hardihood to approach tliem ; but on the other hand, the 
degrading fact is now too well known to allow of further concealment, that in 
many corps a system of €i>piona§'e iis established totally at variance with those 
high and cbi^al^ous feelings which should, in an especial degree, be found 
among thamembers of a profession claiming for itself the exclusive designation 
of honourable. So early, indeed, are those feelings implanted in the minds 
of all, that even in the seminaries of youth, the swelling breast and burst- 
ing tears of the hoy, when stigmatized with the name of tale-bearer, pro\ e 
the stinging severity of the reproach. 

The above remarks may, perhaps, he considered by some persons harsh 
or even unfounded ; and, paradoxical thougli it ma> appear, I trust sincerely 
that such may be the opinion of many, as I should thence draw this satis- 
factory conclusion, that numbers arejet to be found whose minds are so far 
elevated beyond a practice so mean and contemptible, as to bo incapable of 
conceiving and, therefore, incredulous of its existence ; but I can assure 
those persons that I am not deluded by any false creation of u heat-op- 
pressed brain I speak oi facts “ quae ipse rniserrima \idi." Never, indeed, 
pan I forget the observation once made by a commanding ofiicer, that ho 
could repeat verbatim a conversation of a strictly private nature, which had 
taken place in an ollicer s private apartment. The dastardly and heartless 
informer, in this instance, had concealed under the mask of friendship the 
treachery of the spy 5 and, aftey basely violating the laws of hospitality, en- 
deavoured, when menaced with detection, to shelter himself by the accusa- 
tion of another ; yet this individual still continues to wear the unifoi*m of a 
highly distinguished corps, while w'c daily hear of men of the noblest prin- 
ciples subjected, for some trivial offence, to the severe ordeal of a Court- 
Martial, from whence none come forth completely utiocailied. When such 
a system is sanctioned, or even tolerated, can we expect unauiuLity, can we 
expect that open and candid intercourse which is the mam-spring of a 
society constituted as the militaiy is, where each individual should look on 
his regiment as his home, and its oflicers as brothers? Let once the spy 
intrude his loathsome presence, and, like the serpent of old, he will create 
discord even in Paradise. I trust, however, most sincerely, that the recent 
expose may have a decided effect in checking a practice so utterly de- 
grading, 4|md which, if permitted, must at length fix an indelible stain on the 
honourahLa profession of arms. 

2(lth Jcmuiry, H^34. 


J. E. P. 
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^ Masters in the. Navy, 

Mr. Editor, — May I request a corner in your Journal to point out an 
injustice to which a very meritorious class of officers in the naval service 
are subject, and who, perhaps more than any other, bore the heat and burden 
of the day during the late war. I allude to Masters in the Navy, who must 
pass /o?zr or more separate examinations, formerly at llie Navy Board and 
Trinity House, to qualify themselves for first-rate ships of war, which requires 
years to complete. Since these several expensive examinations must all take 
place in London after certain periods oftime, how is it then that the midshipman 
by one passed examination is qualified to become a Lieutenant, a Commander, 
a Captain, and an Admiral ? And these examinations, during war, generally 
take place abroad ; and, in some instances, midshipmen of family interest, 
after serving a few years on a foreign station, hwe returned home Captains. 
Now if it is requisite that Masters should undergo these several strict exa- 
minations to qualify them, mwe so than any of the above-named officers, it 
is but fair to suppose they must be men of superior skill and nautical know- 
ledge,— and that the trust reposed in them must be greater than that of any 
other officer in the Navy ; which I’e^ipottsihihiy, no doubt, is a bar to their 
promotion, although the cause is stated that masters taken from the merchant 
service arc unfit men to command in the Navy. Strange must it appear that 
such a remark should have been made, when so many of our most distin- 
guished characters in the Navy liave^isKN from that service, as, for instance, 
the great circumnavigator Cook, the gallant Collingwood, and Bpwen, and 
many others, who by their deeds have added so much to the glory and 
renown of then country. The immortal Nelson had been in the merchant 
service, and entertained a high opinion of all those who had been in it. 
Now these are circumstances that clearly prove, that if Masters were 
allowed regular promotion, the seaman and the officer would be more gene- 
rally combined in the commanding of ships of war, which, no doubt, would 
be a material benefit in the adoption of such a plan. The present regulation 
in the Navy most certainly goes to degrade Masters, as executive officers; 
they are classed in rank and uniform with civilians, Surgeons, and Pursers, 
anfl arc the only officers in the Navy not allowed pay and half-pay by 
seniority and regular promotion. It has long been the admitted opi- 
nion, that Masters arc ^el■y hardly treated, and have claims on the 
country for further encouragement : some time ago it was reported that 
Grovernment meant to turn their attention to the condition of Masters, and 
that those of six year’s standing in the Navy should bo eligible to the rank of 
Commander whenever their services merited such promotion; and that 
they no longer were to be denominated Masters in the Royal Navy — which 
appears to have been a mere rumour. The services of Masters in the Navy 
haVe never been, and indeed never can be, disputed ; and this being so, I am 
totally at a loss to conceive why they have been passed over, and suffered to 
•]iine under the cold shadow of neglect, after having wasted their best 
days and spilled their blood freely in the service of their country. Hoping 
the Birst Lord of the Admiralty may turn his attention to the condition of 
Masters in^ie Navy, as I am sure he will at once see good reasons for 
entirely altering the present regulations of the service as regards tliem. 

Jan. 15 , 1834 . A Master in the Navy. 

Sale of Military Stores and Structures, 

Mr. Editor, — Will you be so good to notice, as the complement to the 
acts of our present rulers, so well set forth and so feelingly commented on 
by your correspondent Peiitakosiarch, in the number of your Journal for this 
month, — that having sold the trophies of our arms, the guns taken from the 
enemy in the field ; the stores from our dockyards and arsenals ; our ships 
of war and steamers ; and all to make a show upon their estimate,— in other 
words, to keep their places for the current yeas’, - they have at length adVer- 
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tised for sale, in all their party papers, divers houses in Guernsey, hitherto 
affording quarters to the officers of the garrison, who must hereafter receive 
lodging-money when the garrison exceeds a single depOt. But, above all, 
these thrifty Ministers have advertised for sale the Manor Estate, (as it is 
dignified,) which comprises a considerable par/ of the glacis of Fort George, 
the only inclosed work in the island ; and at this moment, besides a house 
at the foot of it occupied by officers of the garrison, there are, on the part of 
the glacis to bo sold, one or two filches or lunettes. 

To prove the inconsistency, or rather comistevey, of this act, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to the fact, that a considerable sum has, up to the present 
time, been annually paid to keep open the command of observation of Fort 
George, and to prevent the erection of buildings or other impediments to its 
sight on ground adjoining beyond that now offered for sale. 

Time was when the first duty of an English minister was to contemplate 
the possibility, or consider the chances, of a w'ar with France ; but now it 
appears as if the destruction of the Belgic frontier fortresses, or some other 
equally efficient guarantee, had secured the moderation of France. It is 
very true that, as our present rulers were brought into power by the late 
revolution in France, so does their retention of it depend on the continuance 
of the unstable kingship of Citizen Louis Philippe. 

May our country never have to rue this genial friendship which subsists 
between the revolutionary go\ eminent,, of France and the pseudo-whig — 
philo-radical government of England ! 

Vero tri'iiiefacta novus per pcctora ciinctis 

Iiisiniiat pavor. 

Our only hope is that the gooil qualities of the old ship may, in spite of 
her pilots, still prevail, and weather the tempest of anarchy and confusion 
with which she is assailed. I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

Miso-radical. 

Since the above w^as written, the Sim advertises for sale a martello tower, 
and the fee simple of the ground on which it stands, and of that in its im- 
mediate vicinity ; a proof of the foresight of the present Government, or of 
the science and judgment of the engineer who constructed it. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must decline any communications advocating the practice of prizc- 
fighting—a practice utterly indefensible and intolerable in a civilized countr5\ 
No political reforms can ever avail unless the social habits of the population, 
amongst whom they are attempted, be cither found or made to correspond. 
Nor, leaving the concomitant knavery out of view, is it possible to conceive 
any pastime more calculated to bmtalize a naturally manly race than the 
exhibition of two naked ruffians “ punishing” each other upon a stage Tor 
hire ! The wretched Gladiators, who were made to slay each other for the 
diversion of the ancients, were foreigners and captives, forced by their 
conquerors to perform a degraded and unwilling part. In Britain, the 
vensd Prize-Fighter is a native and a volunteer ! We have shown, we 
hope, ample cause why this disgrace should be removed from 'the national 
character, and feel justified, by the general voi(;e of the country, in pro- 
nouncing that, henceforward, the unmanly practice of Prize-Fighting is 
extinct in Great Britain. 

We regret that Major Mitchell 's reply to his Critics arrived too late for 
insertion. It shall appear next month. 

The letter of “ An Old Adjutant ” has appeared in several other Publi- 
cations. 

A great variety of Correspondence, as well as a large mass of other 
matter, is reserved for room. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The dissensions and threatened breaking up of the present ill-assorted 
Cabinet have formed the most prominent feature in our domestic con- 
cerns of the past month. 

0 ■ ■ 

Our attention is still directed to the abuses and reform of that bloated 
“ Sinecure,” the War-Office. For the present month, however, we 
Iiavc omitted the further prosecution of the subject, in order to make 
way for a broadside in defence of the fairer portion of the Naval Ser- 
vice, whose annuities, there is reason to apprehend, are about to be 
placed in jeopardy by the prevalont spirit of malicious or misguided 
innovation. 

In the mean time, wo throw out an active partisan, wIjo, with iiis 
brisk sharpshooters, may apj>roaeh the costly Keep, give the enemy an 
airrtc, and pick off liis lazy troops through their pleasant “ loop-holes 
of retreat.” 

Sir, — Going heart and Iiand with every effort of the trenching tools 
employed ill establishing )our first “parallel” against the War Office— 
(\idc your first article, January, 1834)— which I ha\e for man) years re- 
garded, together with its Secretary, as an unnecessary and encroaching 
nicuhus ou the nation and on the army, I crave your indulgence to be 
allowed the honour of suhscribing “ one round” in aid of your “ battering 
111 breach. ’ 

Perhaps a better premise cannot be made than by calling your attention 
to the fact, that as long as the disentangling and arranging of the complex 
accounts of the war kept the said finance department in full employment, 
so long did it abide in the station duly allotted for it relative to the Army; 
but — so true is the old sayirv?, that idleness is the mother of mischief— no 
sooner w as it released from this accumulated labour^ than the appalling 
trfith became demonstrated that it was numerically too strong for its work. 

Need I point out with what drowning agony each rat (alias clerk) sought 
-to show some work to be yet done — some excuse for full pay yet to be 
extorted from the vitals of the hard-taxed country ? I shall only hint at a 
few yf these, the “ humbug" of which has, at length, been duly appreciated 
by the Afmy ; to wit — “ The Oil and Emery Inquiry “ The Target 
Allowance Inquiry;” “ The^ Pension Inauiry*’ (the frauds on which, b)- 
the-bye, should and could^ from the first, have been prevented by the said 
rats doing only their duty in checking the regimental returns by the pay- 
lists or muster-rolls in duplicate, always furnished to their oflice) ; and 
finally, but not least, the futile, imbecile throes to do something, of the three 
last Chief Inrapables ; who, entering office with the predetermined covenQ.- 
tion that the former management had been ruinous and extravagant — 
(Ha, ha ! only fancy Palmerston extravagant /)— easily fell dupes to the tales 
of their head clerks; these oracles and mouthpieces, “ not of truth,” but of 
the drowning cry of the lesser rats below them, urging that a deal of labour 
could yet be made out; that the Commander-in-Chief interfered (see 
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Pfiurneirs evidence ! !) ; that the Adjutant and Quartenuaster Generals, to 
say nothing of the Master-General of the Ordnance, were flawB and wem 
in the military system ; that these aforesaid rats, headed by their sapient 
Secretary, pens in hand, could perform their functions much better ! &c. &c. ; 
and, lastly, this modest assumption was gilded to the eyes of the said 
meddJe-with-all ” Whig, by their pointing out the pinnacle of ^lory and 
of p/ac^ to which this Ctvico-Qaartermaster-Adjutmt-(T€mralimmo'7tovX^ 
arrive, by rivalling, not the sage arrangements which fostered onward the 
last imperishable and surpassing honours of the British arms, but in demon- 
stration to a Gully Parliament, how inexorably they had saved {aliofi with- 
held) a bereaved widow’s just pension, or cancelled the half-pay of some 
early sufferer in his country's battles. 

Let us calmly ask, however, what is the chief use of the War Office ? 
Is it not to estimate and ^dit the expenditure of the Army ? Then I beg 
to point out for youi* pen— far more able to work it up than my own — how 
efficiently, in a manner how much more condensed, in how much better 
keeping this would be done, by annulling the whole War Office department, 
Secretary and all, and transferring its labours into the hands of an already 
organized, excellent, but not full-worked department, viz. the Commissariat 
of the Treasury ; composed of able and intelligent men, but not eager, like 
these said rats, to drag to destruction the very constitution of the British 
Army, if it but secures to their own paltry selves their own paltry pence ; 
Vhich last, by-thc-bye, is what I vote c&n indeed well be saved ! 

S. H. S. 


The Court-Martial upon Captain AVathen, of the 15th Hussars, after 
protracted sittings, has terminated its proceedings. The finding of the 
Court and his Majesty's pleasure thereon have not yet while we write, 
been announced ; but from the evidence for the prosecution, and the de- 
fence of tlie arraigned officer, the presumption is strongly in favour of an 
honourable issue to the latter. We defer, for the present, further com- 
ments on this extraordinary Trial, the occurrence of which, upon pro- 
fessional grounds, is much to be regretted ; while, in a public view, tlie 
equitable and exemplary conduct of tlic Court has lenilcd to enhance the 
character and administration of Military Law in the eyes of our coun- 
trymen at large. 

Our subtle Correspondent, undersigned, has popped from his bottle 
to furnish us with the following speculations ; a favour which, he ac- 
quaints us, it is his intention to repeat as opportunities arise. 

My Dear Editor,— I w'ish to make no remarks on the dignified pro- 
ceedings brought to light in the late trial of “ Rex v, Burt,” or the club-law 
brawls upon which it was based. But I was amused at the very lawyer-like 
summing up of my friend Mr Justice Parke. He held the “Court bound 
to visit with its severest displeasure the prevailing custom among gentlemen, 
of appealing to what are called the laws of honour, instead of taUSng shelter 
under the laws of the country," Now this.is crying out “ try my pills ” 
with a vengeance ; for taking shelter in those kind courts may soon unroof 
the applicant’s own dwelling. Why should a ravenous brood of petty- 
fpggers bo fattened by the trifies of our race, and by ruffles of honourable 
feeling which few of them even understand ? It reminds me of an anec- 
dote, where a couple of young gentlemen did actually seek the shelter. One 
of these had entered a room, whence the other ejected him— cjm pede per- 
cussit. An action at the sessions followed, and the amount of enraged 
feelings was to be determined by a dozen of unwashed, but most worthy 
citizens, the foreman of whom addressed his companions with—** I don’t see 
no harm in getting cuffed or kick’d, if it doesn't hurt un much /” With 
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regard to the shelter ” afforded by juries and justices, wo may glance, 
en passant^ at the recent case of Captain Fraser, of the Connaught Rangers, 
who was juridically robbed for the seduction of a common strumpet ! and 
that of a respectable serjeantof the Guards, who was told that he must 
maintain and cherish his frail rib, though he tendered proof of her adultery f 
Beautiful law ! “ Truly British " juries ! 

1 see among the symptoms of the “ March,” that a >oung Turk “hag 
passed ” lus examination at Portsmouth College, touching his qualifications 
to serve as a lieutenant in His Majesty’s Royal Navy. This will be queer 
enough on a pork-day; but my object in noticing it is that the future 
admiral may appear on the list under his proper name, for, instead of 
Ahdell Keranif it ought to have been spelt Abd-al-Kerim. These Turks, 
however, are fine fellows, though they have some queerish ideas of 
the rights of man; and old Mchemet Ali, of ®gypt, has given a good 
example to our moneyed nobles, by subscribing a hundred pounds towards 
erecting a monument to the^’moniory of that distinguished and beloved 
officer, tlio late Sir John Malcolm. This is the more remarkable, as a 
gallant Briton, who was raised to rank and affluence through the General’s 
fnendshifMmd influence, has filled the measure of his gratitude by forking 
out — how much ? — 5l. ! 

You alarmed the public some time ago, with plain hints as to the 
greediness of Russia, and the chance tliat existed of her whetting her.^, 
craving appetite upon the Indian frdhticr. But you must now feel greatly 
comfortefl, hy the panacea which the sages of “ Athens ” have discovered, 
and which they have poured forth, like good Samaritans, in the last number 
ol' their Review. They propose a bariier for booming off’ the insatiate 
Nicholas ; this is to be made by “rounding ” the lankmarks and boundaries 
of Persia and Egypt; and creating a “Confederation of the Danube,’* 
after the plan of that of Napoleon on the Rhine, and which in) doubt would 
be quite as useful. The chief artillery to be played off* against the “bar- 
bar<»us” Russians is the “power of opinion;” and if this does not prove 
suflicient to make them abandon grease and conquest, our fleets are to 
“ da?n f/p ihn Baltic and the Black Seas, destroy the Russian navy, and 
annihilate her cnnimerre, which would be the easy and not experm vc result 
of one campaigns' Such is the Q.E.D. of the Edinburgh, and after that — 

“ D e ! who's afraid ?” 

I wish these sages had been a little more communicative upon the Poli- 
tical and Trades’ Unions, v\ Inch arc likel} to trouble us before the Czar 
breakfasts in Persia. They, no doubt, will turn up their noses, and protest 
against the re-enactment of the comhnuition laws ; but it is desirable that 
they should point out the advtinlages likely to ensue to the commonwealth, 
fro]n an association of the employed against their employers, tenants against 
landlords, servants against masters, and worthless against the worthy. 
The consociations, so pregnant viitli iiflury to the v\t*llare of the country, 
liave been petted into strength, in equal strides with radicalism and incen- 
diarism, and it is high time they were looked after. Some think govern- 
mentfought to interfere ; and government seems to hope that things will 
mend of Ihmselves. 

Pray tell me why some of your transcendental sai^ans do not pick up the 
gauntlet, which the redoubtable Captain Forman has thrown down. His 
case really appears very hard. He feels sure that every body, but himself, 
is quite adnft upon all the most important points of philosophy ; and yet 
the Newtonians will not allow him to convince them of their alisiird errors 
and mistaken notions. Not a scientific journal in the kingdom will insert 
his “ Proofs” and “ Reasonings,” nor a single knight of intelligence take a 
tilt with him. He has defied Chancellor Brougham and Lord John Russell, 
without effect ; he has refuted Cuvier, confounded Herschel, and sneeret} at 
Whewell ; he has worried the Duke of Sussex, as well as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and his hydrographer ; he hasiabused the Astronomer Royal, 
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a dozen of bishops and parsons, and a score of editors ; and ho has, more- 
over, set at nought the Council of the Astronomical Society, and the Com- 
mittee who advertise themselves as the diffusers of useful knowledge. 
Nothwithstanding these prodigious efforts, whether the style of the challenge 
be deemed more coarse than courteous, or that no one need enter upon a 
controversy unless he chooses, not a single challengee, or champion for a 
challengee has taken the field. Now, as you have correspondents who 
trisect tnangles, and square circles, do make up a ring and give the poor 
Captain a fair trial. Let the combatants come fonvard and defend their 
respective dogmas; and if the challenger gets worsted, let the penalty 
be, sucking back the wrath he has poured out upon those he has differed 
with. Make him swallow the “ hypocrisy rankling in his heart’* of Hers- 
chel — the “ miserable quibbles ” of De Morgan — the “ deliberate falsehood” 
of Newton— the “ overw^ning pride” of the Duke of Sussex — the “ ima- 
gination without judgment ” of Laplace — the ** swindling ” of Brewster 
and Lardner — and the “dishonest conductb” of all the “ sheep-headed” 
philosophers in the lump ; and he should also be shut up, till he masters the 
“ worthless’ and “ pretended science ” of differentials — “ that pestilential 
incubus ” upon astronomy. But if, on the contrary, he make his antagonist 
craven, then shall his “ philosophy” be adopted in our Universities, to the 
exclusion of all other systems, and a statue be erected to his memory in the 
^hall of the Royal Society. 

I am surprised at the very slight ’notice that has attended the death of 
that worthy man and excellent old sailor, Joe Whidbey, whose services, from 
bis first entering into the Navy to his completing the Breakwater at Ply- 
mouth, have been unexampled in his rank. He was the Napoleon of the 
Masters’ list ; and it has even been whispered that, without him, Van- 
couver's fagging voyage would have been fruitless, and Sir Isaac Collin’s 
exertions to “ reform ” Sheerncss dock-yards useless. Cannot you stir up 
some one of his fricnrls or relations to send yon a memoir? Perhaps Captain 
Spelman Swaine can gratify us with something about his early career, and 
some kind Plymouthian tell us of his later labours. 

Look to these, dear Editor, and you shall shortly hear again from 

Asmodeus. 

The following announcement from Cencral Saldanha communicate 
the only active movement which has taken place in Portugal since our 
last notice. 

Army of Operations. 

Most Illustrious and most Excellent Senhqr, — I request your Excellency 
to acquaint his Imperial Majesty that his orders are executed— Leiria is in 
our possession. Of the garrison, which was composed of 147C infantry and 
46 cavalry, only three officers an^ six cavaliy soldiers were able to escape, 
taking the road to Coimbra. The Governor, Brigadier Job6 de Mello Pitc 
Osorio, two superior officers, the Captain Mor, and many other prisoners, 
are in our hands, as well as four pieces of artillery, and the ensign (querc, 
standard) of the regiment of militia of Leiria. The CorregMor, a per- 
verse man, was killed : in a woffi, the overthrow could not bo more com- 
plete. To-morrow I shall have the honour o? sending your Excellency the 
details of this day, and of the movements which preceded it. A Corporal of 
Ca^i^ores, No. Ci^wounded ; this is all our loss ! The affair of Alcacer is 
well avenged. God preserve your Excellency ! 

^ (Signed) Conde dk Saldanha. 

Head Quarters in Leiria, Jan. 15. 

To the most Illustrious and most Excellent Senhor Agostinho Jos(; 

Freire. 

P» S, All the enemy's baggage fell into our power. 
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Lisbon, January 6th, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The inactivity of our army before Santarem is the object 
of the most sharp animadversions, for it is evident that the imperial staff is 
once more in the same confusion it was in when Villa Flor and Solignac 
were at the head of the army. Dom Pedro, with his accustomed fatuity, 
pretends to propose one plan of operations, the silly minister at war another, 
and Saldanha a third ; so that nothing is decided, and the most precious time 
is lost in idle conferences and angry discussions. To excuse, or, at least, to 
palliate that inactivity, the minister at war inveighs bitterly against the 
favourites, and special agents of Dom Pedro at London, who have been rather 
slow in sending the reinforcements they have promised three months since. 
Even our beloved friend Sir J . D., is not arrived yet with the books and 
horses he was sent for to his Imperial Majesty. Sucli a lack in the military 
operations, the despotism and spoliations of Doifi Pedro's ministers, and 
minions, who, like your Somersets and Northumberlands, in the reign of 
Edward VI., only think and cafe how to enrich themselves, have roused the 
people’s disgust to the highest point. If the patriots, Mr. Editor, were not 
afraid of encouraging the Miguelites, by a levSe de boudiei'ft against the 
Brazilian cabal, Dom Pedro, with his Rochas, and Gomez Freires e Car- 
valhos, would soon be shipped to Cherbourg, for all the constitutionalists 
agree on the necessity and expediency of intrusting the government to the 
Queen, assisted by a Council of Regency, in order to get rid at once of Dom ^ 
Pedro and of his cabal. The fortress of Marviio, in the province of Alemtejo, 
aided by some Spanish patriots, has been able to proclaim Donna Maria. 
This fortress is situated in a very advantageous position in the frontier oppo- 
site to A'^aleiK;a d’ Alcantara, and can easily defend itself against any force 
Dom Miguel would send against it. 

Dom Pedro has been highly offended at the liberty some newspapers have 
taken with him, and orders were sent by a new diplomate to interest a 
f..ondon paper on the politics of his Imperial Majesty. But what credit may 
be given to the anonymous writers of the letters prepared by the agents 
of the Minister of the Finances in'the teeth of the letters and pamphlets, 
signed, printed, and mainly addrassed to Dom Pedro, by the Count da 
Taipa, the protest of the peers thereon, and by Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, 
C’olonel Pizarro, (’olonel Hodges, General Solignac, Sartorius, &c. &c. 

1 have the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient sei^^ant, 

PORTUENSE. 

Lisbon, 11th .lanuary. 

P. S. Villa Flor as sent tp Cartaxo, to command there, while Saldanha 
is to march with some forces to the north. This news has its origin in the 
miwislry at war, and I scarcely believe that our forces miiy be divided, but it 
will prove once more the uncertainty and Jluctuation of our plans. Tliore is 
at Lisbon a strong feeling against all those pseudo-liberals, who accepted 
places under the present administration, and it is curious to observe, that the 
most clamorous demagogues of 1820 are now d la soldo of the despotic Dom 
Pedro*. Tl^ same re^eneradores and informers of 1820 are to-day the 
agents, ministers, and informers of the Brazilian cabal. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

22tl .Taminry, 1834,— Above 3700 Members. 

Number of Visiters, since the opeuin}? of the Institution on the 5th of August l.ist, to the 4th of 
Jaiiunry, 1834,— 2034. 

CONTRIBUTION.S SINCE LAST PUBLISHED.— 

UOmL »OOM. 

Major J. unalt, late 57th llcgL— Model of a Battery-Gun on a traveraing-caroM*; 

Freneh invention. 

('apt. J. Norton, late 341 li Regl.— An oblong iron-fronted Rifle Ball, invented by the donor.!, 
advantages being, first, increased momentum, equal to double the calibre of the rifle ^ secondly, the 
power of penetrating, thoroughly, oak planks or other hard woods, when leaden balls only go half- 
through; thirdly, the accuracy of the rifle, with the facilfty of loading of the musket. These 
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projeotites are available for shooting those animals upon which the loadcn-ball hag little or no 
effect. 

Capt. 3. Norton, late 3ith Keet. Model of a Harpoon to be dtiehargod bp the Wotnera. By this 
Bimple appUeation of power, a light harpoon six feet lung, can be thrown eighty yards, carrying a 
line of the stienglh and thickness of whipcord. 

-■ . — — ' — ^ — A percussion Hand-Grenade, invented by the donor in 1024, for 

the protection of country-houses in Ireland, against the attacks of Kockitcs, See. It is peculiarly 
well-adapted for that purpose, as the i)cv8on using it need not expose his own pt^rsou. It can be thrown 
at d'tcrehon ; whereas, tJie fusec-greuade, when onee lighted, must ho immediately thrown, w hether 
to advantage or not Cant. Norton received the thanks of the late Duke of Yoik, for this invention, 
now' in general use in Ireland. 

Commander Pole, R.N.— Model of a Tube-Box for 8 t*a service ; to be ]dacod on the be^ nearest 
its gun, BO as to be out of the way of the explosion, and near enough for loading. The rollftlg motion 
cannot open this t>ux, nor can the pitching, (Vom the hd being inclinerl. 

Capt. G. Smith, R.N.—A Tube for the service of the great mortar, during the siege of the citadel 
of Antwero, 18.12, with Detonating Cap, given to the douoi by the Fieuoh oflicer of artillety lu com- 
mand of Fort Montebello, 

Lieut. J. West, R N.— A Model of a Plan for converting a boat into a Land-Caniape, without 
any alteration of the boat, in diapmbaiking or embarking guns, troops, &e, The model is of a 
8 S feet pinnace, on a scale of ^ inch to a foot : proposed by the doiioi . 

-- — ' An Arm-Quurd of wadded leather, to bi* fixed on the left-arm, which can 
then be used to parry, while the light-arm deals a blow : miv is the free U‘e of the left-arm impeded 
in boarding, going aloft, &c. ; proposed by the duiior. 

Capt. ^V. Svmonds, RN, Surxevor ol the Navy Model on a seale of to a foot, of “I. a 
Capitana,” built at Malta, under the galley arehes. in the eighteenth centurv. Extreme length 
between the perpendieuluis, 170 feet, .aimed with one long .'12, two long 24’s, and scvei.al puns upon 
awiielB ; rowed GO oars, and went to sea with a complement of OOO men, iocliidiiig officers, sAilm-,, 
soldiers, and 500 rowers, who were principalh shaves. Two of tliesc vessel',, in rveiy respect <«iinilai, 
were employed by tlie Knights of Si. John of Jerits.ilcm. ag.uust the 'fuiks. In one ol iheir cruises, 
the sister veascl 1 o the Capitana was sunk by tin* Tuiks, which .u counts foi the stuped s.n Is, 
which w'ore ever uflei w'orii as a tnbute of mouinlul respi'ct to the uiemoiy ol her eonsoit. 

M:\joT-General Sir Jolm Wilson, commanding ih Ceylon.— 4 Mothdsot Ceylon Boats, v\itli gear 
Complete, viz. ; canoe, with ont-ripgei ; lNhiiip-bo.it, iivei mil boat, for incicli.uidisc.— Dlioiiey. 

Lieut. W. H. Hall, U.N — Model ol a Bo.il torgallieiinp paddy in mipatcil grounds: fioiii Ceylon. 

-- - Model of a Balsas or Sailing ('riiioe Iiom Ceylon with s.iils. 

Capt. Chapman, li. p. Royal Aitillery —Models of Smf Boats from Ceylon 

Loids’ Commissioners of the Admnalty.— Model to show the lligging 'ol a Sloop-of-M nr, 1704, 
(frigate built.) 

M'. Hookey. E«q , late of his Majesty's dock yards at Deptford and B oolwieh — 7 Models, 4 inch 
to a foot-scale; 2 for Masls from small, short spais, in c.ise ol dislrer.s, invented at Moolwich Yard 
ill 1820, for a derrick, in lieu of three sheers, for taking out and in ships' nmsis in the shcci hulks : 

3 for Yards from a small spar, iiiveiifed at Deplfoid, 1823 2 for nrakiiig Ships' Beams, from 
straight timber, with horizontal scarls, to give circulation of air on the 01 lop and gun decks, tlieiehy 
preventing decay. 

Lieut. Robeit Watts, U N.— A Model of the Lower Masts used in the Royal Navy prioi to IriUO : 
the broad, black rtblKUis representing mouldings of lope— the nariow, non hoop.s- the dots, holts. 

Mr. M‘. Blake — 2 Models of his mlent Vivot Fid, applied to a Nm split and a topmast. 

Herjcant Saddler D. .lolinsoii, Royal Dingoons.— Model of (hib invention) a Cav alrv Forge 
Waggon, with Portable Forge, on a scale of 2 inches to a foot. The oupinal forge Ihi c.ivahy could 
only be worked in its waggon; and, fteipiently, on foieign seivue, laiiiers were evpohcd to 
inciemcney of the weatliei, in coiisetjueiice of not being able to gi*t lire whole w.ipgoii under covfi* 
Tire funiers can remove this forge from the waggon, and place it ninlei cover, wlreie tluTe might not 
be space for the waggon. If not reijuircd to be taken from the waggon, tlii' loige can be woiKed in 
the waggon by setting it up. Winn on the line of inaitli, lire vvliole appaiatu.s is to be lariied 
inside the body of the waggon, the anvil on the peicli-pole, wheie maiked. 

Model of an improved Sniing W aggon for the 

conveyance of sick and wounded; scale, 2 inches to a foot. The old spiing-waggou required a 
certain weight to bring thg Bprin^s into use. If loo few men weie tlievefoie placed iqion it, it did 
them more harm tliaii good: lucleed, a hulloek-eai without spiings, was, m such cQBe.H pararlise, 
compared to a spring-waggon. In this, the bottom hidng on sep.iiaie spiings, one man even rides 
easy. The iisuiil springs come into play when the weight is increased suflicieiitly. A frame-w ork 
is let down, if stores have to Imj curried on Uie bottom. Several oilier impruvemuiitti were invented 
by Colonel Sir (4eorgc Scovell. 

Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.— Several Models (not yet described) of parts of ships, » 
boats, masts, anchors, guns, gun ciiriiages, floating-docks, dock -gates, telegraphs, See.., illustrative of 
inventions and proposals for the serv iee of the Royal Navy, 

A Colossal Bust of the Duke of Wellington, (by Pistrurci,) from innvhle brouglAliome from the 
Temple of Minerva at Athens, by Lord Elgin, has been ilpjw'itcd in the Library by the request of 
W.R. Hamilton. Esq. ic., to whom it belongs, for the inspection of Members ; which handbomo 
remiest was thankfully siecedod to by the Council. 

The Contributions to the Library and Museum Departments arc very numerous, and will appear m 
our next. 


Tlie Third Anniversary Meeting of this Institution will take place at the 
Thatched House, St. James's Street, on Satui'day, the 1st of March, at two 
o'clock. 
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Lords CommUsioners of the Admiralty. Principal Commandors-in-Chief. 


- ^ First Lord-Lord Mul/jrave. 

LoUS. Admiral Lord Gambicr. to 6th of May. 
Wst with France, X*" “*»'• 

nueHn.Au«liia.' S*P*0XS’’T Hope, 

Holland, Spain, 

(lill 4lh ,ll.lv,) yn,ro.m1 l•almer»ton. 
benmark ic Buller. 

i.tuniarK, e.i. Domett, tiw lonl 

* Gambier. from 7tb Ma}. 


Channel -Admiral Lord Qardnor. 
Portsm. & Spilhead— Adm. Montagu, 
Plymouth— Admiral Young. 

Cork & f Vice-Admiral 
Coast of Ireland I Whitshed. 
Vraui, ««« f Vice-Admiral Sir I 
{ J umes Saumarez, K, H J 
nraearnm i Vici'-Admlral How ley, | 
owpa I Vice-Admiral Campbell. 
f Vice-Admiral Berkeley. | 
Halifax— ■< Vice-Admiral Sir John 
t Warren. 

{ Rear Admiral Sir E. 
Pellew, Bart. 
Rear-Admir.»l O. B. 
Hrury. 

I T /Vice-Admiral Uacres. 

Jamaica - | Howley. 

Mod,.™„-{Vi-A^,Lonl 

Noilli Yannnutli— Vice- Adm. Douglas. 

/ Retir-Admiral ihe 
Leevennl Islands— / Hon. fftrAlex. 

I Cocliiujie, K.B. 
rr*„ f Vjce-Admiral Sir (’harles 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRITl.SH NAVAL FORCE IN EACH MONTH OF 18C8*. 


Number of Ships. 


No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IntheDoiMis.indNortliSea . . 100 91 92 9H 120 127 1^7 125 129 182 150 122 

In tlie and Irish Channels 125 120 124 110 103 103 10r> 8? 94 92 96 84 

.Spain, Portugub and Gibraltar . . 25 .‘U 31 44 4l 41 46 46 59 58 59 4’^ 

III the Mediterranean .... ' 50 41 48 57 71 06 C9 66 66 67 66 

( 'oast of Africa 4 4 4 .5 4 2 3 3 • 3 

We<U Indies and on the passage . 71 70 77 76 30 80 75 78 80 HO 95 1 12 

At Jamaica. ditto .... 31 32 34 36 79 42 42 79 40 36 32 29 

In America and at NeaTouiidlaud . 31 26 29 32 42 32 4l 3/ i'i3 .30 30 28 

(bipeofGood Hoite.&o 22 20 18 21 28 36 28 26 28 28 1.5 If 

On Expeditions, See 27 35 40 17 40 — 12 10 6 G ll 21’ 

Ea!,t Indies and on the passage . . 39 3 39 39 10 40 38 39 37 30 35 24 

Total hliips at .524 511 5.36 538 568 569 585 556 575 .568 69 j , 

In Port and attmg 217 208 189 '198 174 171 165 175 189 204 171 : 

10 8’ 13 14 12 13 14 14 14 13 14 

Hospital Ships, Prison Sliips, Kcc. . 40 40 41 41 42 48 49 .52 53 53 .54 

Total Sliips in Commission . . . 795 769 774 790 798 SCO 812 797 822 839^830 831 

Building 98 103 103 106 203 JOG 95 106 104 103 95 97 

Inordinary * 20? 200 204 216 110 207 201 203 187 1/9 192 105 

Grand Total 110010721081 1112 1111 1113 1108110611131121 111? 1123 


The numbi*r of seamen, including 1400 Royal Marines, voted by Parliament for tlie service of this 
year was 130,000. 


Fur the year 160?, see p. 268 of Part I, ; and ]i. 422 of Part II. for 1833. 
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ANNALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


STATE OP THE ROYAL NAVY IN JANUARY 1007. 



ACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES AND CIIRaXOLOGlCAL EVENTS OF THE 
nitlTISII NAVY. 

January 6. THc Ariadne, f20, A. Farquhar, and the Ringdove, brig, 18, G. Andrews, olT Flam- 
borough Head, captured the French lugger, letter of marque, Le Treute ct Quaraiitc, of 16 guns 
and 60 men. On the following day, 7^h, the same ships captured L*Egle, (French) lugger priva* 
tear, of 16 gnns and 56 men.— 8. l/Egle, (French) privateer, 16 guns and 56 men, taken by the 
Royal George, revenue brig, Curry, (Home station.)-—!!. The Prince Regent of Portugal, nccom- 
Mmied by a British squadron commanded by Sir Sidney Smith, arrived at Rio de Janeiro, in tlie 
Bnzils.— 13. Sparkler, gun brig, J. 8. A. Dennis, 14, (P. 1814.) lost on the coast of Holland; 
li of the crew lost.— 13. L’Eutrepren ante, (French) privateer. 16 guns, 58 men, taken by the 
Pandora, jdqqp , 18, Hon. H. Spence, on tlie (Home station.)— 15. Kingfisher, schooner, Lieut. C. 
Hunter, 1806,) taken and canned into Guadaloupe, by a French privateer; retaken by the 
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Pheasant, sloop, 18. Itacchus, cutter. Lieut. Henry Murray, ][0, (B. 180C,) taken on the Leeward 
Island station.— 16. Lieut. Tracy, commander of the brig Linnet, 14, saw a French lugger, I,e 
Courier, 18 guns aud GO men, in chase ofuii English ship and brig ; the two latter he immediately 
joined, and ran in company with them till night favoured his closing with the enemy. At half-past 
six. P.M., the lugger commenced a fire on the ship, which she gallantly returned: at seven the 
lugger attempted to haul off, but the Linnet teing within musket-shot, prevented him. At leu 
minutes past seven, tlic Linnet fired a broadside of round and grape, with a volley of musketry, 
wliich carried away his Irawsprit and main lug. The Linnet then hailed him to strike, instead of 
which lie hoisted his lug. The Linnet then commenced a steady fire, which lasted an hour and a 
half, during which his lugs were knocked down at least ten times, and us often hoisted. Fifty 
minutes past eight, being in a sinking state, he hailed that he had struck. The Second- Captain of 
Lc Courier was killed, and 3 seamen wounded.— 19. Flora, L. O. Bland, 36, (1780.) run on shore 
and destroyed on the coast of Holland; 9 of the crew lost— 24. Maisouiu, (FrenclO privateer# 
14 guns, f)0 men, taken by the Iiis, 32, J. Tower, on the Home station. — 25. Grand Argus, 
(French) lugger. 4 guns, 41 men, taken by tlie Sibylle, 38, C. Upton, (Home station.) Lyonnaise. 
(French) scliooner, 5 guns, 85 men, and another. 3 guns aud 5U%en, taken by the Ueindocr, sloop, 
16, 1*. J. Douglas, (Jamaica station.) Three day.s after, the Reindeer drove on short* another 
schooner, which, being deserted, was brought off ; she mounted 3 guns. — 31. Delight, P. C. Hand- 
llchl, 16, (IS. 1806,) run on shore on tln^oast of Calabria, and burned the succeeding day to prevent 
her from hilling into the hands of the enemy; not. however, till after she had destroyed several of 
the enemy's gun-boats. Leda, K. lloaeyman, 38, (B. 1800,) driven on shore and wrecked at the 
entrance of Milford Il.avcn. 

February 7. Tlie Decouverte, schooner, Lieut. Colin Campbell, cruising down tlie north side of 
St. Domingo, fell in with some of the enemy’s privateers, and destroyed one and her prize, (See also 
9tli,)— 8. Le Furet, (French) lugger, 16 gnus, 47 men, taken by the Port Mahon, sloop, 18,P. Cliam- 
bers, ( Home station.) Le Rcnard, (French privateer,) 1 gun, 4" men, taken by the Meleager, 36, J 
Bioughton, (Jamaica statiun ; aud see 19th.)— 9! La Duradc, (French) privateer, 3 giii:^79 men, 
taken by the Decouverte*, schooner. Lieutenant ('olin Cnmpliell. (Jamaica station.)— 12. Harlequin, 
(French) piivatcer, 2 guns, 54 men, taken by the Elk, brig, 18. .Teremiah Coghlan, (Jamaica 
btation.) — 13. Le Caunonier, (French) No. 1, 2 guns, cut out while at anchor under fort St. Pedro, 
III the mouth oi the Tagus, by the cutter and jolly lioat, under tlie din*elions of Mr. Robert Trist f, 
of the Confiance. 22, J. L. Yeo. — 15. Rapos.i., Lieutenant James Violctt, 12, (T. 1806,) blown up by 
the eicw to prevent capture, after riinuing aground on a sho.al near Carthagciia. Tlic Raposa had 
55 men opposcil to 207, and 6 guns. Malvina, (Ficneli) brig, 14 guns, 60 men, taken by the 
fiuerncr, 40, A Skeenc.— 19. La Revois, (French) lugger, 16 guns, 48 men, taken by the Hardy, 
gun-brig, 14, LieuU'nanl Perdrieaii, (Home statiou.) Antelope, (Spanish) privateer, 5 guns, 62 
men, taken by the Meleager, 36, J. Bioughton, (Jamaica station.) — 23. Lc Hazard, (Frciicli) lugger, 
4 guns, 50 men, taken by the Franchise, 36. C. DashwocKl, (Home station.) — 29. Santissima 
Trinidad, (Spanish) privateer, 4 guns, 20 men, taken by the Tweed, sloop, 18, T. E. Symonds, 
(Jamaica station.) 

Marcli 2. llie island of Marie Galante t was taken possession of by a squadion under the com- 
mand of Cajitaiii W. Selby, of the Ccrlicrus, 32 ; consisting of that ship, the Circe, 32, 11. Pigot, 
and Camilla, 20, J. Bowen. The conquest was effected by a party of about 200 seamen and 
marinc.s, headed by Captains Pigot and Bowen, without loss. “ The manner in which this service 
was planned, and the promptitude with which it was effected, reflects the highest credit on CJaptain 
Selby, the other Captains, officers and men, employed therein."— Despatch of Rear-Admiral Sir A, 
Cocliraue, (and sec 30th.) The Sappho, 16, G. Langford, while cruising off Flamborough Hoad, 
discovered, gave chase to, and, after half an hour's close action, captured the Danish brig Admiral 
Yawl, mounting 12 18-pouudcr carronaefts on the lower deck, and 16 6-ponnder guns on the main 
deck, with 83 men, of whom 2 were killed : the Sappho had 2 wounded. LTfirondellc, (French) brig« 
Lieutenant Joseph Kidd, 16, (T. 1804,) wrecked near Tunis : only 4 persons saved. L’Amiral 
Gautheaume, (French) lugger, 4 guns, 28 men, taken by the Racehorse, sloop, 18, \V. Fisher, 
(Homo station.) — 5. Dunkerquois, (French) privateer, 4 guns, 45 men, taken by the lYincess 
Augusta, hired cutter, Lieutenant M'Cullock, (Home station.)— 6. A brilliant action was fought 
off Ceylon, by the St. Fiorenzo, 36, Captain G. N. HardiugeHwitli n French frigate. La Pied- 
montais^of 50 guns aud 366 men, besides 200 Lascars w^ho worked tlie sails, which w'as discovered 
bearing N.E. ; am^lter a chase, the St. Fiorenzo was ranged alongside of her on the larlioard tark. 
uiul received her broadside. After engaging till fifty minutes past eleven f.m., within a cable’s 
length, tlie enemy made sail ahead, out 6f the range of the St. Fiorenzo’s shot, who ceased firing 
uud made all sail after him. Finding he could not avoid it, the action was commenced at twenty- 


* She had two days before, (t. e.) on the 7th. cha^d on shore and destroyed an enemy's cruiser 
and a merchant ship, her prize, on the coast of St. Domingo. 

j- This officer " being strongly recommended by Capt Yeo, for his general good conduct, I have 
appointed to act as Lieutenant ou board his Majesty’s ship Alfred, in order to mark my approbation 
of his conduct on this particular occasion, and which, 1 have no doubt, their Lordships will also 
duly appreciate, hy promoting Mr. Trist to that rank ho appears, in my opinion, justly to deserve.” 
—Despatch of Vice-Admiral Sir C. Cotton. 

t This island, a deiiendency of (xuadaloupc. was taken by the armament under Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Jervis. K.B.# and Goneral Sir G. Grey, on 20th April, 1793; and in June. 1794, it was retaken 
by the French. • 

U. S. JouRN. No. 63, Fsb. 1834. t 
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five minutes past sU on ilie morning of this day (6tli) at the distance of half a mile, gradually 
closing with him to a quarter of a mile. The fire was constant and well-directed on both sides, 
though that of the enemy slackened towards the latter part of the action. At u (quarter past eight, 
p.M„ the enemy made all sail away. The St. Fiorenzo w'as so much injured in her masts, yoi^s, 
and rigging, that she could not fbllow immediately to coritinuo the action ; but keeping her in 
sight during the night, and repairing her damages, she was perfectly prepared at nine, a.m, and 
bore dowm upon lier opponent, under all sail. He did not endeavour to u\oid her, till she hauled 
athwart his stern for the purpose of gaining the weather gauge, and bringing him to close fight, 
when he hauled up also, and made all sail j but perceiving that an action was inevitable, ho tacked ; 
and at three, both the ships passed each other on opposite tacks, and recommenced action, within a 
quarter of a cable's length. In the second broadside, the gallant ('aptain llardinge • was killed by 
a grajM) shot. When tho enemy was abaft the boam of the St. Fiorenzo, he wore, and after an hour 
and twenty minutes close action, struck his colours. She lost 48 killed, and LU8 wounded. The St. 
Fiorenzo had 13 killed, and 25 wounded. Tlio enemy was cut to pieces in his masts, bowsprit, and 
rigging, and they all wont by the boanl during the night Hy nil infiirmation, a more severe and 
determined action has not been fcmght during tho war, nor British valour sliown more cuuspi- 
cuously.” — Letter from Captain Byng, his Majesty’s ship Belliquoux.— 10. Santo Christo, (Spanish) 
privateer, I gun, 15 men, taken by the Mornc Fortun^e, 13, T. .1. Korie, (Jamaica station.)— 13. 
Captain Maitland, of the Emerald, 30. made a desperate atleiiipt to cutout of Vivevo harbour, on 
the Spanish coast, Appropos, a large French schooner, of nearly 250 tons burden. On going in, a 
fort on the right, consisting of 8 24-poundeTS, opened on the ship, as did another, conlaining 5 of 
the same calibro, on the lelt, as soon as she W'ns in range. After an arduous service of eighteen 
hours, it being impossible to get the sehooner off, she was set fire to and destroyed. The Emerald 
had Skilled, and 16 wounded. " An exploit, which, I trust, their Lordships will conceive with me, to 
do great credit to all concerned, for their undaunted spirit and persovcrance,'’--DespatcU from 
AdmiralLord Gardiner. — 16. L’Aventure, (Ifr-ci^ch) schooner, 3 gnus, 52 men, taken by the 
Tw’eed, IBp, 18. T. E. Sjmonds, (Jamaica station.)— 18. The French n.itioiul Xebec, Etoile de 
Buonaparte, 6 guns, 21 men, charged witli despatches from Corfu to Auconn, c.ipturcd by tlio 
Unili', P. Campbell, off the island of Lissa.— 22. The Statolj, 64, 0. Parker, and the Nassau, 64. 
R. Campbell, after a chase of nearly six hours, came up with, near the coast of Jutland, and brought 
to action, a Danish 74, the Prince Christian Frederick. After a running fight, she struck her 
colours; but the British wore compelled to burn her, on account of the pioiiaralions of tlic Danes. 
i?ho had 55 killed, and 88 wounded. The British loss was tiifliiig j. Rcnnair, (French) brig, 12 
guns, 95 men, W. 1 .S taken by the Dryad, 36, A. Drummond.— 24. Muros, (French) (formerly Alcidc,) 
A. Duff, 22, Pr. (T. 1805,) wrecked in the hay of Honda, in (’uba; crow saved.— 25 Elcelra, 
brig, a, Trollope, 16, (B. 1804,) lost off Sicily; crow savod.— 20. Fnodland, (It.alian) 16. t-akeu off 
Cape Blanco, after several hours’ chase, by the St.uidard. 64, Thomas TI,lr^cy, in company-with the 
Active, frigate. Milbrook, schooner. Lieut. James Le.u-h, 16. (B. 170;.) lost on the Bui hugs, in a 
hea\y gale of wind; crew saved. — 30. The island of Dcscada, captured bj tho boats of the Cer- 
berus, Capl. Selby; Lilly, Capt. Sheiiff; Pelican; Express; Swinger; and Mosiimbiipie, 
without loss. r should not do justieo to tho merit of Capt. Sheriff, was I not to express in the 
highest terms, my entire approbation of his conduct, together with Capt. Ward, and all the 
officers and men employed on this serviee.”— Despatelu Poidon Shicold, (Danish) piivateer, 10 
guns, 52 men, taken by the Ringdove, sloop, 18, Lieut, (ieorge Peak. (Home station.) 


Thmbrm officer, after having displajed, during three successive days, llic most remarkable zeal 
and gallantry, together with the most consummate judgipeni. foil in the moment of \ieforv— i 
severe loss to the service, in which he was a most exeelleiil and distinguished member and of w horn 
the highest expectations Svere formed, from his many valuable iiualities. [See also obitium' of this 
year.] Lieut. W. Dawsim, who succeeded to the command, aequitlml liimself m that gallant maimer 
which might be expected from one who had been severely wounded at the capture of the PhvcIic 
frigate, by the St. Fiorenzo. The undaunted bravery, tho animated and pm severing exertions ol 
ever>^ officer, seaman, and marine, were truly worthy of their country, and culled forth the miblir 
gratitude. ^ 

t “ My vv-armest graiitmlo and^aise is due to the officers and seamen, and the officers and 

S males of the Koval Marines, of this ship, for their brave and gallant conduct during the 'otion — 
isplaymg througliout, the cool intrepidity of British Beamcii.”-DeBpatch of Cap# Parker 


( To be continued.) 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE IST FEB. 1834. 


[ Wliere two places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which the Reierre Companies of 
the Regiments are stationed.] 


1st Life Guards — Knightsbridge. 

2d ditto — Windsor. 

Royal Horse Guards — Regent’s Park. 

Ist Dragoon Guards — Brighton. 

2d ditto — Nottingham, 
fid do. — Birminghamt 
4th do. — Cahir. 

6th do. — Dulilm, 

6th do. — Dundalk. 

7th do. — Ballincollig. 

Ist Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. 

3d do. — Ipswich. 

4tli do. — Bombay. 

6th do.— Piershlll. 

7th Hussars — Glasgow. 0 

8lh do. — Gloucester. 

9th Lancers — Longfoid. 
loth Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons — Bengal. 

I2th Lancers — Manchester. 

13tli Light Dragoons — Madras. 

llth do. —Dublin. 
liSth Hu.ssars— Cork. 

J6th Lancers — Bengal. • 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

(irenndier Guards [1st batt.]— Windsor. 

Do [2d bultalionj — Westminster. 

Do. [.^d battalion] — The Tower. 

Coldstream Guards [Ihtbalt.] — Portman St. 
Do [2(1 battalion] — King’s Mews. 

Sc. Fusil, (iiiurds [Ist batt.] — Knightsbridge. 
Do. [2d battalion ] — Dublin. 

Ist Foot [Ut batt.]— St. Lucia j Londonderry. 
Do. [2d ImttulionJ — Newry. 

2d do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

3d do, — Bengal; Chatham. 

4tli do— New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do.- Gibrsltar; Fermoy. 
fith do, — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta, Dutilin. 

.Sth do. — Jamaica; Sunderland. 

9th do — Mauritius ; Youghal. 
lOili do. — Corfu ; Plymouth. 
lUh do.— Zuute; Brecon. 

I2ili do.— Gibraltar, oid.hume ; Gosport. 

13th do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

14th do. — Atbloiie. 

15tJi do. — Kingston, U. C. ; Carlisle. 

Jfith do. — Bengal ; Chatham. , 

17th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

18th do. — Manchester. 
lOlKdu. — Trinidad ; Newcastle. 

20tli do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

21st do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

23(1 do. — Jamaica ; Plymouth, ord. to Hull. 
23(1 do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do. — Montreal ; Kinsale. 

25th d(4— Demerara ; Drogheda. 

2tith do.- Bengc4; Ctflatham. 

27th do, — Enniskillen. 

28th do. — Manchester. * 

29th do. — Mauritius ; Kinsale. 

30th do. — Gal way. i 

31st do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

32d do.— Quebec ; Templemore. 

83d do. — Weedon. 

34th do. — New Brunswick ; Liverpool. 

35th do. — Blackburn. 

3Cth do. — Antigua ; Nenagh. 

37ih do —Jamaica ; Clare Castle. 

38th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 


39tli Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do. — Chatham. 

4 Ist do. — Madras; Chatham. 

42d do. — Malta; Stirling. 

43d do. — Waterford. 

44th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

46th do. — Canterbury. 

47th do. — Mullingar.t 
48th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham, 
hist do. — C()rfu, ord. home ; Limerick. 

52d do. — Belfast. 

53d do. — Gibraltar ; Hull, ord. to Plymouth. 
54th do, — Madras; Chatham. 

55tli do. — Madras; Chatham. 

5(Hh do. — Jamaica ; Cork. 

57tli do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58tli do. — Ceylon ; Plymouth. 

59th do. — Dublin.t 

60th do. [Ist battalion] — Gibraltar; Limerick. 
Do. [2d batt.] — Dublin. X 
61 St do. —Ceylon ; Chatham. 

62d do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

63d do. — N .S. Wales, ord. to IndllHHatham. 
64th do.*— Fermoy ; Boyle. 

65th do. — Burbadoes ; Portsmouth, 

66th do. — York, U. C.; Plymouth. 

67th do. — Grenada; Templemore. 

68th do. —Edinburgh 

69th do — St. Vincent ; Tralee. 

70th do. — Cork j Tralee. 

71st do.— Bermuda ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope; Dundee. 

73d do. — Muitu ; Dover. 

74tli do.— Dublin. 

75lh do. — Cajie of Good Hope; Sheerness, 

76th do. — Cork, to rel y3d at Barbadoes. 

77th do.f — Jiiniaicu Portsmouth. 

7Hih do. — Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79th do — Quebec ti Dundee. 

80tli do. — Nuns. 

8lKt do. — Birr. 

82d do — Glasgow. 

83d do. — Dublin t 

81th do. — Jamaica; Portsmouth. 

85th do. — Idmorick. 

86th do. — Demerara; Portsmouth. 

S/th do. — Mauritius; Portsmouth. 

88ih do. — Corfu; Chatham, 

89th do.— Cork. * • 

90th do. — Kilkenny. 

91st do.— Fermoy. 

92d do. — Gibrultiir ; Fermoy. 

93d do.f — Barbadoes ; Edinburgh. 

91th do. — Malta; Cork. 

95lh do. — Cephaionin; Fermoy. 

%ih do.— Halifax, N. S. ; Kinsale. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

98th do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99th do. — Mauritius; Newbridge. 
llifleBrig, [1st bat.] — Halifax, N.S. ; Chatham. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Corfu ; Jersey. 

Royal Staff Corps — Hythe. 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providence. 

Ceylon Rillc Beginient — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp. — Newfd. 

Royal Malta Fencibles — ^Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for tho U. S. Journal, we truest that, if borrowed* 
Its source may be acknowledged.] 


' To relieve 77tli at Jamaica. t 77th and 93d to return to England In 1834. 

t Corps next destined for foreign service. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NAVAL AND 
MILITARY INQUIRY. 


Letter from Libut.-Gbnerat. Sir R. S. Donkin to Major-General Lord 
FitzRoy Somerset. 

My Lord, Park Street^ Grosvenor Square^ Feb, 10, 1832. 

I YESTERDAY had the honour of receiving your liordship’s letter of the 6th 
instant, marked Secret,” conveying to me the desire of the General Commanding 
in Chief, to have my unreserved sentiments on the following question : — 

How far it may be advisable to make any change in the present system of 
clothing the army, so that a great saving may be made in the expenditure, without 
detriment either to the Colonel or to the soldier, or to the general interests of his 
Majesty’s militaiy service;” and, in answer thereto, I have no hesitation in giving 
it as my opinion, that if the clothing of the army be maintained at its present qua- 
lity, no great saving can he made by any arrangement differing from tlie present 
one; and, further, my .belief is, that any saving which might be made would he 
injurious to the Colonels, to the soldier, and consequently to liis Majesty’s service 
generally ; and I beg leave now to state, most respectfully, for Lord llill’s informa- 
tion, the grounds on which I have formed the above opinions. 

Firs^l^e amount of off-reckonings graijted for the clothing of each corps is, 
after ijjHpsned to the Colonel, divided by him into two parts, one of which, by 
much thT larger, is applied to the clothing. The other part goes to the Colonel, 
nominally, as his emolument, but subject to many deductions, amongst whicli are 
the wear and tear of accoutrements, insurance, frtyght, packing, and several other 
incidental charges. 

To begin with the first appropriation of the off-reckonings for clothing the sol- 
dier, I must state my conviction that no Board, or no general contractor, were the 
clothing of the army handed over to either, could supply the soldier so well, and at 
tlie same time so cheaply as is now done by the respective Colonels ; for each Co- 
lonel, having his own character as well as interests at stake, exerts liimself to find 
out amongst all the numerous competitors for clothing his regiment, him who Avill 
clothe it clieapest, consistently with the King’s regulations; and over this clothier 
the Colonel exercises a constant and watchful superintendence, in order to secure 
clothing of such a quality as shall not cxpo.se the Colonel to the loss and disgrace 
of having it condemned on the one hand, nor deduct unnecessarily from his emolu- 
ments oil the other. No Board or general contractor could exercise such a super- 
vision as the above, and, if not exercised, any relaxation must he followed, 
either by a deterioration in the quality, or by an increase of expense in the 
clothing. 

If, then, no saving can he made on the clothing, the only saving that can he 
ma^ must be out of tlie emoluments of the Colonel ; hut, the supposition of such 
a saving is contfai'y to the conditions of the question proposed by the General Cem- 
manding in Chief, wliich supposes a saving to be made “ without detriment to the 
Colonels.” I hope, liowever, that 1 may be allowed to remark, that supposing these 
emoluments to he subjected, under some imperative .system of economy, to consi- 
deration, no saving worth mentioning could be made out of them, not even if the 
whole were taken from the Colonels ; for, tlie amount appropriated to the emolu- 
ments of all the Colonels of the army does not probably exceed G5,o60l. or 70^^1601. 
a year; and, out of that sum, small as it is as a reward to about 120 General 
Officers for lives spent in the service, are to be defrayed the wear and tear of ac- 
coutrements, and many other charges, which would reduce it probably to about 
C0,000A a year. For so comparatively small a sum as this, it would be neither 
politic nor just to disgust and to distress, in their declining years, the whole body 
of Colonels of regiments, who, from their having been honoured by their Sovereign 
with the command of them, may be assumed, prmd facie, to have deserved some 
decent^^provision for past services, to say nothing of the annihilation of the liopes of 
so mau,y other Officers. It must be borne in mind, too, that most of those Colonels 
have purchased thei|p)inmissions, which outlay should be considered in measuring 
a remunemtifii:,^ well as their services; a consideration which does not apply 
either to the^it^jlM^ice or to the navy. 
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Tlie next subject is the soldier and his interests. 

The Kiiif^, in repeated regulations, has evinced his anxiety that ample justice 
should be done to the soldier in his clothing ; aiidj to secure this, « system of checks 
has been established, every one of which is efficiently powerful, as operating be- 
tween the Colonel and the soldier ; but, supposing the clothing of the army handed 
over to some Board, or to a general contractor (and 1 can imagine no other modes 
of clothing the army, were the present system done away with), these checks 
would be powerless when applied either to a great Clothing Board, or to a general 
contractor. 

The checks I allude to are as follows : — 

First, The King, on the one hand, requires, and the soldier, on the other, looks 
for a punctilious and lionoiirable discharge of the obligations of the Colonel towards 
his regiment. We Colonels are all, 1 firmly believe, actuated by not merely an 
honest, but by something like a chivalrous desire, pot to leave to the soldier a 
shadow of a complaint as to his clothing, but to make him feel that his clothing is 
supplied, not by a mere contractor, or by a Board, of whose abstract existence be 
can form no idea, but that it v supplied to him by a brother soldier, his Colonel, 
who having formerly served with soldiers in the field, and having learnt there to 
identify himself with them, is anxious for their well-being. 1 do not mean to im- 
pugn the integrity of either Board or contractors, but 1 cannot bring myself to 
think that either the one or the otlier would be actuated by any such feelings as 
1 have now glanced at. They. would probably content themselves with keeping just 
within the letter of the regulations ; and, for doing so, nobody could blame them. 
Their object, if a Board, would be pub,kc economy : if a contractor, priv^e gain ; 
in either case there would not exist the slightest sympathy between theflind the 
soldier. 

The next check (after a previous examination by two inspeetpn) is in a Board 
of General Officers, who, by means of sealed patterns, and a close inspection of ma- 
terials, do their part towards compelling the Colonels to furnish good and proper 
clothing. To this Board the Colonels arc absolutely subject, and its decision is final 
as it affects us ; but 1 cannot bring myself to think that its authority would be 
submitted to by either a powerful Clothing Board, or by a general contractor, enjoy- 
ing high consideration, and perhaps protection. A struggle would probably 
ensue, which would end in the abolition of the Board of General Officers as incon- 
venient. 

The next check on the Colonels is the General Officer by whom each corps is 
annually inspected. His condemnation would throw the whole year's clothing 
back oil the Colonel. A Board or a contractor would not willingly submit to so 
summary a controlling power. 

The next clieck is the Commanding Officer of the regiment ; but, supposing him 
to be, what he never is, and never ought to be, too favourable to the Coloners 
interests, he himself would feel ])ound, on any Captain of a company reporting his 
clothing as hiid, to order a regimental survey ; and the cuudemiiatioii of tliis Board 
would be fatal to the Colonel. • 

The last check is in the private soldier himself. If any onfe soldier in a regiment 
can come forward and show clearly that he and his c.oinrades have received bad 
clothing, he has the means within his reach of obtaining a full investigation, which 
would assuredly end in doing him and them ample justice. To this tlie Colonel 
must at once submit ; but it surely is not too much to suppose, that after clothing 
had once passed the preliminary checks, contractors or Boards would be rather 
slow fo ndmi^the reclamation of the private soldier. 

lilverythiiig I have here stated goes to show the weakness and lielplessness of 
the Colonel if he does not do liis duty; and I feel persuaded, that, to alter or 
neutralize this system of checks would lay the soldier open to certain “ detriment.” 

Intimately connected with the supply of clothing, is the supply of accoutrements, 
which are now furnished by the Colonels, at an average cost (in the infantry) of 
from 90^ to 100/. per annum. 

At present, the Lieutenant-Colonel of each corps feels it his duty to be as careful 
as possible of the accoutrements, as he knows that they are supplied out of his 
Coloiiers emoluments : but if they were supplied by a public Board, or by a contrac- 
tor, it is no discredit to the Lieutenant-Colonels of the anny to say, that in de- 
manding supplies of Rccoutrement.s, they would not look quit|i so narrowly into the 
wear and tear as they now do. I do not say that in such case the Lieutenant- 
Colonels would be either wasteful oi negligent ; but, from a recollection of my own 
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feellogs during seven years that I commanded a regiment as a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1 must confess that I then felt bound to exercise a strict supervision in behalf of the 
ColonePs accoutrements, which 1 am by no means certain 1 should have exercised 
over stores furnished by the public or by a contractor. Here, then, would probably 
be an increased expense in the supply of accoutrements ; and the feeling 1 have 
touched on would possibly descend to the Captains of companies, the Quarter- 
master, his Serjeant, and to the privates themselves. 

1 hope I have not trespassed too much on your Lordship’s time by this long 
answer to the question proposed to me. 1 have given honestly my opinion, which 
is the result of much former consideration ; and I will now express my firm belief, 
that if the clothing were taken away from the Colonels of corps, any system which 
might be substituted would produce little or no saving ; and, if a compensation 
were granted to the Colonels — which, in common justice, it must be — a change 
of system would be atteuded^with a loss, to say nothing more of the certain detri- 
ment to the soldier, and consequently to his Majesty’s service generally. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s mo^t obedient luimble servant, 

B. S. Donkin, Lt.-Geii., Col. 80th Regt. 


Memorandum from General F. Maitland io Major-General Loud FitzRoy 
SoMLusET, dated Uth March^ 1832. 

This ijftstion {vide Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s letter, dated Cth Febriiai’y, 1032,) 
requires means to be devised, which shall produce a great saving to the j)nhlic, in 
clothing the army, including accoutrements, and every expense which, under the 
present system, is chargeable against the Coloiiel’s oif-reckonings ; and the plan is 
thus limited 

1. That no detriment shall thereby be caused to the Colonels. 

2. That no detriment shall thereby be caused to the soldier. 

3. That no detriment shall thereby be caused to the general interest of 
his Majesty’s service. 

4. lliat so limited it shall be advisable. 

The off-reckonings may be divided into two pans : — the first and greater is appro- 
priated to pay for the clothing, caps, accoutrements, and contingent charges result- 
ing, as freight or conveyance, insurance, shipping expenses, and many minor items ; 
tlie second, or the residue after payment of all the expenses ot the clothing and 
acooutrements, is the property of the Colonel. 

It is obvious that no saving can be made from this last without subtracting from 
the Colonel, which is contrary to the first limitation. 

It is equally obvious that no saving can be made by any abstraction from the sol- 
dier ; therefore, no saving can be made, other than by saving the profits which the 
clothiers have hitherto gained. This may be done; and, to increase the amount of 
this saving, the materials of the coats, waistcoats, and breeches or trowsers being 
sent to the regiments, the clothing may be made by the regimental tailors ; for 
these workmen would be satisfied with one-third of the prices paid to the woiking 
tailors in England. 

The amount of the saving 1 cannot estimate but in a rough way, because I know 
not the proportions of the sums really paid by the clothiers for the qipth, &S., and 
of the sums remaining as profit to themselves. By a memorandum in my possession, 
dated in 1823, an eminent clothier charged, ~ 

For a Serjeant’s coat, waistcoat, and breeches . .£2116 

For a private’s ditto ditto ditto . .17 0 

I suppose the clothier’s profit on these articles to he about one-fifth ; but to avoid 
fractions, I will value it at lOr. on each serjeant, and at dr. on each private, not 
noticing the drummers separately, who have more expensive clothing than the 
privates. 

On 98,460 privates, at 5«. each * • « » £19,692 

Ou 1540 Serjeants, at 10s. each • • « * 770 


£20,462 
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Consequently, by this, the saving which may be made by Government is about 
20,000 /. ; and a less sum I do not think the clothiers have hitherto gained and 
shared. The strength of the establishment, as it may rise or fall, will, of course, 
increase or diminish this amount. 

Should this plan be adopted, it would follow — first, that the cloth and other ma- 
terials should be provided by contract. As Government must purchase direct from 
the manufactories, public notice should be given in the Gazette, and in some of the 
leading newspapers, calling for tenders. These tenders, sealed with patterns or 
samples of the noth, &c., to be sent in on a day named to the Superior Board of 
Clothing for the Army ; the contractor to deliver the cloth in London — probably 
the great store in Tooley-street wotild be the best place'; each piece of cloth having 
stamped on the outer end the number of yards that it contains. At this store the 
quantity required for each regiment should be packed^according to the return signed 
by the Ck)lonel of the regiment, and countersigned by the Secretary-at-War; the 
contractor being bound by a sufficient penalty to supply the whole quantity W a 
specified day, and equal in quality to the patterns kept at the Clothing Board, llie 
Superiar Board to be composed^ of the Secretary-at-War, as President ; of the Ad- 
jutant-General, the Quartermaster-General — one of these two to preside when the 
»Secretary-at-War did not attend : add to these the President and members of the 
established Board of General Officers for Clothing and Claims ; these to constitute 
the Board, five to form a quorum; hut the President must be one of these three — 
Secretary-at-War, Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General; also the two inspec- 
tors should attend all the meetings of the Superior Board ; also the Secretary of 
the old Board of General Officers should do duty as Secretary to the Superior 
Board. This Superior Board, it is proposed, should occasion no expense to the 
public, except that the President and members of the old Board should i^ceive the 
same pay as they do for a day’s attendance at their own Board. 

The adoption of this measure would require that an equivalent should be paid to 
tlie Colonels as near as possible equal to their residue of the off-reckonings. As the 
amount of this profit to the Colonel varies, it would be necessary to fix an average 
sum, which should be paid to the Colonel, in lieu of all his right or demand upon 
the olf-rcckonings. 

After much reflection upon this point, I have deduced, from such data as I am 
possessed of, this result — tliat the Colonel’s pay, added to the equivalent allowed 
to him for the loss of his residue of the off-reckonings, should amount to 1000/. 
a-year. 

I think it cannot be denied that the clothing of the army, and everything con- 
nected therewith, has been for a long time past, and is now, conducted very benefi- 
cially for the good of his Majesty’s service, and to the credit of all concerned. For 
this, very grateful thanks are due to his royal highness the late Duke of York, by 
whose vigilant and zealous attention to all that concerned tlie welfare of the service 
this branch of it was improved in a high degree. There exists no cause for change 
of system, in consequence of complaints, or from any reasonable expectation that 
the service will be more efficiently discharged, for the machine now works admi- 
rably well. The sole inducement is to economize the public money. I confess I see 
Hot why the system specified in this memoir may not work as well as the present 
one. There may, indeed, arise cases when a regiment was actively employed, when 
it might (^for a time) be inconvenient to make up the clothing with the regiment. 
Yet 1 should think that even in these cases it would be practicable ; for there is no 
climate, nor any service, in which the army has not some months in quarters during 
th^ year, and then that clothing might be made. This also is in favour of the 
saving (I mean, would increase its efficiency), that, whereas now the purchases of 
cloth by the several clothiers ate made in comparatively small quantities, the con- 
tracts by Government, under the proposed system, would allow of a quantity equal 
to the clothing of thirty, forty, or fifty thousand men being contracted for at once, 
in which case, the manufacturer would be willing to make less profit on each than 
he would be on a less quantity : also Government might bargain more advantageously 
than the Colonels do ; for Government might pay ready money on the delivery of the 
cloth at the store-house in Tooley-street. But it must be kept in mind, that the 
contractor’s bond for payment of penalty in case of non-performance or fulfilment of 
contract in quantity and quality should be jealously reserved until the respective 
commanding Officers of regiments should report officially to the General-in-Chief, 
through the Adjutant-General, and to the Secretary-at-War, that the cloth, Ac., was 
unobjectioiiftble on both these points. It is true that the two inspectors eiamine 
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the clothing of each regiment, at the store in Tooley-fttreet, before it is packed or 
shipped ; hut they do not (did not) more than inspect one suit, accidentally taken out 
of a larger number, perhaps from one to twelve, or even twenty. And 1 therefore 
advise that there should be a final report at and from the regiment, which would 
be quite satisfactory. Oovermnentmay further make a saving, which the Colonels 
cannot or dare not venture ; 1 mean insurance. Government never (1 believe) 
insure ; neither ought Government in the present case to insuro ; because the 
number of shipments being great, even in time of war, Government would gain 
by being their own insurers. In such a case an individual would be his own 
usurer. 

1 have not filled up all the relative details of the patterns, the custody of them, 
and some other points ; this could be done by the Board. The samples of cloth 
delivered by the manufacturer should be a whole or half a piece ; should be sealed 
by tfte Board after being compared and approved of by the Board, which has its own 
standard always in its own possession ; and then the sealed piece would be the guide 
for the inspectors at Tooley-street, and, being sent to the regiment, would be the 
standard by which the Quartermaster and the Commanding Officer, or a Regimental 
Board, would decide their judgment. ' ^ 

This subject has been discussed before now; and I have heard it said, that 
difference ought to be made between the Major-Generals, who are Colonels of regi- 
ments, and the Lieutenant-Generals; also between the Lieutenant-Generals and 
Generals. But though the argument is good on one principle, it is erroneous oa ihe 
principle of indemnification ; because the claim of the Major-General fur compen- 
sation is for the same detriment as is the daim of the Lieutenant-General or of the 
General. To me this is conclusive. But, if the other principle were acted upon, 1 
should say that the mean sum should be lOOU/. a-year, composed of the pay and the 
compensation for loss of profit by off-reckuiiings. thus < 

To a Major-Geueral, Colonel of a regiment • • £ 900 

Lieutenant-General ditto . . 1000 

General ditto « • 1100 

3)3000 

Mean . • . £1000 

1 have confined myself to regiments of Infantry of the Line. If the measure 

were adopted in these, it would not be difficult to fit it to the Guards and Cavalry. 

The Ceylon Rifle Regiment (and several other provincial corps) has, since itsfiist 
fmmation, been clothed by Government, by which I mean that the Colonel has been 
allowed no craicern in the business. But Government has not adopted the mode I 
hare described, for an army-clotliier has been employed ; and, ilierefore. Government 
has not saved to the public the profits of this middle-maii. The saving, plainly, can 
only have been to the detriment of the Colonel (1 have been the Colonel for twenty- 
one years), who has been granted twenty shillings a day as a compensation for tho 
loss of profit of off-reckonings. No saving can arise to the public without detri- 
ment to the Colonel or soldier ; but by Governifieiit buying by contracts for large 
quantities direct from the manufactory, and making up the clothing by the regi- 
mental tailors, the clotliing now is constantly re-made at the regiments, to be fitted 
to the men, and well sewed. 

It is on a similar plan that Prussia, Austria, Russia, France, Spain, clothe their 
armies, if 1 am not deceived ; and, on such a point, their practice is worthy of con- 
sideration, at least. Yet, notwithstanding their examples, there is no reason exist- 
ing that would induce me to vote for the change, but that of public economy, at a 
time when the resources of the country are ^eatlv, perhaps dangerously, pressed 
upon, and for this cause alone it is my opinion tliat it ought to be carried into 
execution, 

8th March, 1882. Frederick MaitlakD; General. 

Letter from Lieut. -Gek. Sir T. M. Brisbane to Lord FitzRoy Somerset. 

My Lord, Monketown, Kelso, 2ltt May, 1882. 

I HAD the honour to receive duly your Lordship’s letter of 6th Febni^, on the 
subject of clothing the Army, and I regret, as 1 reside at a distance from any of 
the great ciodthig distri^, 1 am not prepared to recommend any plan of change 
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that might be of advantage to the Public, although I am fully aware that by 
Government contracting for the whole cloth required for the Army, in place of 
these Contracts being made by individuals, a great saving would be effected for 
the Public, and a more uniform, and, at the same time, a better quality of cloth 
might be the result, as, from my experience in inspecting Regiments, 1 have 
perceived great varieties in the quality of the cloth, as also in colour, from 
not having been so well dyed in some as in others. 

1 fear 1 have allowed your Lordship's communication to remain too long without 
replying to it, for which 1 have to apologize to the General Commanding-in-Chief 
for my neglect, which 1 request your Lordship to express. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient humble Servant, 
Thomas Macdouoall Baisbake* 
Lt.-Genefid. 


Letter from Lieut.-Gen. Sfe R. H. Vivian to Lord FitzRov Somerset. 

My Lord, Dublin, 15tb February^ 1832. 

The subject referred to in your letter of the Gtli instant, viz. the system of cloth- 
ing the Army, is one on which 1 have so often reflected, that 1 have no hesitation 
in taking the earliest leisure moment, and at once offering my opinion, lii so 
‘doing 1 fear to be prolix, it involves so many considerations; but 1 will endeavour, 
as far as possible, to compress what I hjfve to say. 

Were the simple consideration that of the strictest economy, I apprehend there 
can be no doubt that a system might be adopted by which some saving might be 
made in the expenditure ; but 1 do not see at all how it is possible to m^e a great 
one without detriment either to the Colonel or the Soldier. It has often been 
said that two and two do not always make four, and I am quite sure it never can 
be applied more truly than to this case; for although, by a general contract, the 
actual clothing of the Army might perhaps be supplied at a somewhat less expense 
than it now is, I question very much whether the Service would be benefited in 
proportion. 

In order that the Soldier should be as well clothed and the Colonel as well paid 
as he is at present, and a great saving made, it must be supposed that the Colonels 
of Regiments pay infinitely more for the clothing than it could be supplied at, 
equally good, by some parties who would take a general contract for clothing the 
Army. Now, if the Colonels supply their Regiments according to pattern, and in 
the most economical manner, which 1 believe to be the case, no great saving can 
accrue on this head ; and any reduction by w'hich a saving would be made from 
the excess of off-reckonings, which becomes tlie Colonel’s emolument, would clear!y*be 
detrimental to bis interests. Whence, then, is it possible a great saving is toaceme ? 
It indeed a system could be demised, clothing each description of Troops precisely 
alike, according to a pattern tor each, distinguishing Corps by a particular badge 
and by numbers only, and one general contract be entered into for the wlude 
Army ; the clothing to be drawn from stores, and according to tlie actual strength 
of Regiments, thus saving the advantage occasionally an^illg to Colonels from 
non-effectives ; a less sum would no doubt be required for the actual clothing than 
at present ; and if any alteration is made, some such plan would in my mind, for 
many reasons, be the best to adopt ; and most pai'ticularly so, on account of the 
gi*eat conveiflence and economy that it would be to Officers changing Regiments 
to have to change only the nuipber on their buttons, &c. But 1 question very 
much whether, in the end, even by a scheme of this sort, much would be saved to 
the country, when the expense of transports, stores, storekeepers, insurance, 
clerks, &c,, all of which iaJl on the Colonels at present, come to be added. But 
even supposing a saving could thus be made, I would ask, will the Army be as well 
clothed ? 1 never yet saw clothing made by contractors that did not require to be in 
a great degree re-made ; nor 'even then does it ever fit properly. It is perfectly well 
known, that a well-sewed and a well-made coat lasts longer and looks better to 
the last, than one which is not so ; and for the Cavalry, whose clothing lasts two 
years, 1 OAunot conceive anything moie objectionable than having their clothifig 
issued ready-made from London Contractors. My full and firm conviction is, 
that, surround such a contract by every possible check> the clothes Brill inevitably 
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be badly made, and yonr Troops not only disfigured, but their dotbes will not last 
80 well as they now do. In saying this, I refer to the Cavalry in particular. I 
know that 1 may be told the Infantry now hare their clothing issued in six siaes ; 
but even this system, it is well known, does not answer ; nor, after being altered, is 
their clothing so good, or so well made, as it would be if made up to itMNMurement by 
the regimental tailors; and the objection of dothing made by contract is still 
greater as regards the Cavalry. Generally, then, as respects the clothing, 1 really 
do not see what new arrangement can be made which is not in some degree detri- 
mental to the Soldier. Means may be taken to insuiHs the cloth being as good as 
that now supplied, but nothing will insure the clothing being so well made, 
looking so well or lasting so long, if furnished ready-made by contract. 

As respects the Colonel, also, I see not how his interest is to be protected. Vpon 
w^t principle can the allowance be determined, which he is to receive in lieu of 
hflkff<reckoniiigs ? If on the average of the present reduced establishment, it is 
obvious it will be unfair iipen him, for it is well known that in war a regiment is 
worth double as much as in peace ; if, on the other hand, you take a certain 
number of years of war and of peace, which would be the fair way, the actual 
expenditure, to Cavalry especially, would be greater than at present. 

Let it not, from what I have now said, be supposed that 1 altogether object to an 
alteration in the system, for in truth my feelings are far otherwise. 1 merely state 
the difficulties, and confess I do not see my way. 1 do not see what system can be 
adopted by which a great saving can be made in the expenditure, without 
detriment to the Colonel or to the Soldier, or to the goMral interests of His 
Miyesty's Service.” If any proposition, having the appearance of accomplishing 
this object, should from any other cpiartef be suggested, 1 shall gladly give it my 
best attention, and oflFer such observations on it as may occur to me ; for, in truth, 
I always have felt that there arc great objections to the system now in existence. 
There is, for instance, one great objection to making up the clotliing with a 
regiment, and that is, that it takes from their duty a con.siderable number of men ; 
but even this is rot without its corresponding advantage, since it enables a 
regiment to do every thk^g for itself, and affords it, when on service, the means of 
refitting and setting everything to rights when opportunity offers. This argu- 
ment applies not only to the clothing, but to the equipment of regiments of 
cavalry in particular.* 

As regards the Colonel, also, I have always thought there are two most material 
objections to the present system. 

First, that it oftentimes subjects him to invidious comparisons ; for instance, the 
Colonel of one regiment is a soldier of fortune ; has little or no private income ; 
bis regiment is his best and perhaps his only means of supporting his rank and 
station ; such a Colonel will naturally and necessarily, as far as is consistent with 
the efficiency of his Regiment, direct the strictest economy to be observed. 
Ahother, a man of fortune, cares but little for the advantages to be derived from 
the savings on the off-reckonings, and has many opportunities of exercising a 
degree of liberality, to which the first is unequal,, to wards his regiment : and the 
one is consequently often looked upon as mean and stingy, and the other cried up 
as generous and disihterested. Now, this is in my mind a very objectionable 
result, arising^out of the present method, and one 1 would gladly see done away ; 
and so far, for the sake of the Colonel, a change which would give a certain remu- 
neration in lieu of emoluments, would be highly desirable. 

Again, a second objection is, that, according to the present system, the interest 
and the duty of the Colonel are at variance ; liis interest is, that the least possible 
expenditure should take place ; his duty, that his regiment should iifhvery respect 
be efficiently clothed and appointed. It would b^ idle to deny tliat instances have 
occurred in which the latter has been sacrificed to the former. 

There are then, no doubt, objections to the present system as well as advantages 
arising out of it. Some alterations may very possibly be suggested, by which a 
trifling saving may be made, but 1 think it can hardly be done, preserving his 
'interest to the Colonel ; nor do 1 believe it can be done, and the Army continue 


* This applies particularly to the appointments of Cavalry regiments v/ith 
Hussars' ag)flles. It is well known that those made up with the regiments 
are in every respect infinitely better than those supplied by the best London 
saddlers i^ven ; aii^e advantage on service, of being able to refit, is incalculable. 
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clothed BS well as at psesent ; certainly not the Cavalry, and any falling-off in this 
respect would be detrimental to the soldier. 

Other considerations that have not struck me may, perhaps, occur to others ; but 
before any determination is made, it is a matter that requires to be well and most 
maturely weighed. We know how it works at present, with all the objections ; we 
know that no army in Europe is better clothed than the British, and we know the 
extent of the expense; and it must always be recollected, that although in some 
respects a saving might be made by a general system of clothing by the Government, 
it would in itself carry with it also a considerable additional expense, as before 
observed, on account of the arrangements necessarily attendant on it. 

The difficulty I have noticed arising out of the interests of the Colonels, and 
the much greater advantage derived from regiments in war than in peace, 
appears hard to meet, as regards existing Colonels. !No equivalent could be qigde 
which would not occasion an increase rather than a diminution of expendiflre, 
and anything short of a fair equivalent might be considered an injustii^. To an 
arrangement made prospectively, and commencing on a change of Colonels, the 
same objection would not exist ; but this could only be done by placing parts of the 
A rmy on a different footing, wifich would be highly objectionable. Speaking for 
myself only, 1 would willingly take a smaller sum than 1 might be considered 
strictly entitled to, in lieu of the emoluments arising out of the off-reckonings, 
rather than continue to profit by them, if any system could be devised by which 
the regiments should be as well clothed as they now are. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 

R. H. Vivian, Lt.-Geu, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


TROMOTJONH. 

Captain. 

Right lion. Lord George Paulelt. 
Commander. 

C. Byrig. 
Lieutenants. 

Ctco. Fred. Dasliwood, 

C. B. Dyke AcUnd. 

George Ildnison. 

PUBSERS. 

Mr. IlilUcr. 

Popp. 

Lush. 

Cutaell. 

Young. 

Simpson. 

Bedderk. 

Wallace. 

Harden. 

• March. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain. 

Jit. lion. H.J.C. Viscount I ngostrio. .Rainbow. 
Commander. 

Jus. Brazier Caledonia. 

Lieutenants, 


J. fJ. D’Urban .Rainbow. 

.1. N. filadstone Do. 

lion. H. A. Murray Do. 

II. B. Young (hiledonia. 

A, Klade Do. 

J. Burroughs Edinluirgh. 

J. Harrison Endymion. 

C. W. Riley Espoir. 

J. Chuicli I !!"* 

( (»ri*cnwioh Hosp. 

S, (». Frecmantle, to command Aiaclme. 

T. Harvey Asia, 


Mabters. 


J. T. Downer Rainbow. 

J C . Colburno Rover. 

T. Read Ocean. 


Jas. Napier . . . .^ Caledonia. 

Surgeons. 


D. Kennedy Cliarybdis. 

W. Lindsay, M.I) Rainbow. 

D. Wright Nautilus. 

R. Maxwell Espoir. 

D. King Charytxlis. 

T. Thompson, M.D Nautilus. 

J. Cook (a) Seuipion. 

Assistant Surgeons. 

M. Hamilton Isis. 

.1. Plimsoll Rainbow, 

J. M. Brown (sup.) Victory. 

W. C. Lomb Rover. 

Jas Symes Caledonia. 

J. Maeonchy (sup.) Victory. 

J. Robertson (6) Vernon. 


W. Cooke . . 
£. Stopford. 
G. M'Adam 
R. Harris . . 
C. Pearson i 


, Nautilus. 

. Caledonia. 
.Excellent. 

. Do. 

, Endymion. 


PUBBER. 

R.£me Rainbow. 
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ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captain. 

Thomas Scott. 
First-Lieutenants. 

•T. C. 0. Courtis, vice Parke, appointed Q. M. 
Jolin Millar. 

Second- Lieutenants. 

R. S. Bruce, vice Courtis promoted. 

T. A. F. Aimcshy.vice Millar. 


APPOINTMENTS.* 

Captain. 

— Campbell Victory. 

First-Lieutenants. 

B. W. Pdscop San Jnsef. 

11, Scarlc ............. . .Rainbow, 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 2?. 

3d Kept l>raKoon Ouards. — Ens.W O'Malley, 
from the 97th Foot, to be Cornet, bypureli. vice 
Shelley, who ret. 

4tii llcgt. Lifilit Dragoons.— Cornet W. Buck- 
ley Hind to be Lieut, by piircli. vice Villiers, 
who ret; Hen. Wintle Knight, Gent, to be 
Comet, by pureh. vice Hind. 

14th Regt Light Dragoons— Cap! E llarvej, 
from h.p. unat. to beCapl. vi(c Ambrose t’oii- 
grevc, wiio exch. receiving the dilTcrcnee, 

1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot (iuardh.— Lieut, 
and Capt Femis LofUis to be Capt. and laeut.- 
Col. by p. vice (iiiiiihorpe, who ret.; Ens. and 
I.icut. Percy Augustus Evans Frcke to be Lieut. 


and Capt. by n. vice laiflus; E. Goulburii,Gent. 
to Ik' Ens. aiiu Lieut, by p vice Freke. 

2id Foot. — Ens. J Brady to lie Lieut, w itliout 


l..ieut. by 1 
--■Ens. J Hrad_ 

i mreh. vice Hay, dec. ; Ens. W. R Tisdall, from 
1 . p. 63d Foot, to be Ens. vice Brady. 

28lh Foot. — Capt. W. Smith Sew el Doyle, 
from h.p. nnat. tone Capt. vice G. Stately Hill, 
whoexai. « 

^th Foot.— Ens. W. H. Heard to bo Lieut, 
without parch, vice Berridge, <lec ; Ensign E, 
Lucas, from h.p. unat. to be Ens. vice Heard. 

45th Foot.— W. G. Bace, M.D. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Campbell, prom, in tlie 55th Foot. 

37th Foot.— Lieut. Alex. Frazer to be Capt. 
without pureh. vice Campbell, dec. ; Ens. .T. B. 
Blake to be Lieut, vice Frazer, Gent; Cadet J. 
W'. Hoste. from the Royal Military College, to 
be Ens. vice Bloke. 

55tli Foot.— Assist. 'Siirg. J. Campbell, M.D. 
from the 45th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Rout- 
Icdgc. dec. 

Wth Foot.— Capt. S. I. Sutton, from the 69th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Eason, who exch. 

66th Foot.— T B. Ixud Cochrane to be Ens. 
by p. vice Molony. who ret. 

69lh r'oot.— Capt. P. Eason, from the 60th 
Foot, ip be Capt. vice Sutton, wlio exch. 

64|| Foot.— Xieut. T. W. Yates to be Capt. 
witlnrat pureh. vice M'Clintock, dec.; Ens. I). 
Fraser to be Lieut, vice Yates; Oent. Cadet C. 


B. Cordew', from tlie Royal Military College, to 
be Ens. vice Fraser. 

Slst Foot. — Capt, G. V. Creagh to be Major, 
by pureh. vice Scones, who ret. ; Lieut. J. E. 
Orange to be Capt. by p, vice Creagh ; Ens. W. 
II. Cope to be Lieut, by p. vice Orange; Henry 
Renny, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Cope. 

»7th Foot— Robert Colvill, Gent to lie Ens. 
by p. vice O'Malley, appointed to the 3d Drag. 
Guards. 

98th Foot— Lieut R. Wolfe to lie Capt with- 
out pureh. vice Peach, dec.; Serj .-Major S. 
^ihby to be Adj. (with the rank of Ensign,) vice 

Memorandum.— The names of the Quarter- 
master of the 12th IJglit Dragoous arc Sydney 
Augustus Cupel, and not Joiiii Westmort*, the 
latter being the name under which he enlisted. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Dec. 26. 

Royal,jRegt. of Artillery — First Lieut Henry 
Williams to be Second- 1' apt ain vice Twcodie, 
retired on h.p. ; Second- Lieut. Alexander Gra- 
ham Wilkinson ITiiniiltoii to be First I,icut. vice 
M^illiams, dated Dec. 17, 18.13. 


WAR-OFFIGE, Dec. 31. 

11th Regt of Light Dr.'i goons. — lieut W.Roe- 
'buck to be Capt. by porch, vice Handley, w'ho 
let ; Cornet Alex Walkci to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Roeliuck, Robt. Mowbray Darnell, Gent 
to be Comet liy p vice Walker 

14th Regt of Light Dragoons —Lieut. E. Te- 
iiisoii to lx* Capt. by j) vice Smith, promoted ; 
Cornet .1. Henderson to be Lieut by pinch, vice 
Tenboii; Gent t'adet II. E. Doherty, from the 
Royal Military College, to be Cornet by pureh. 
vice Ilendersou. 

12th Foot. — Capt. W. Senhouse, from the 
26th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Paterson, 
who exi'li. 

25th Foot — C.ipt .1. R. Young to be Major, by 
p. vice RolKMtsori, promoted ; Licul F. Fenwick 
Lave to be Capt. by ]i vice Young ; Ensign T. 
Miimot 'r, I’homiisou to bo Lieut, by p. vice 
L.aye; E. Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign by p. 
vice Thompson. 

2Gl}i Foot— Capt. .T. Paterson, fiom the 12th 
Regt. to be Capt vice .SiMihguM*, w ho exch. 

2Hth Fool --Lieut. EYunk Adams, to 1 m' Capt. 
by p, \ uc Dole, who ret. ; Ensign W. T. Woile- 
hoiise to be Lieut by p. vice Aibims, Henry 
Dalton Smart, Gent, to lie Ensign by p. vice 
M odehouse. 

29th Foot— Ensign II. Martin Tiirnoi to be 
Lieut by p. vice Foskey, who let, ; (ieo. Brown, 
Gent. U) be Ensign by p. vice Tumor 

35tli Foot.— Lieut. -Colonel (I'eo. Leigh Goldie, 
from tlie h. ji. as liifepectiiig Field Ofllcer, to be 
Lieut -Colonel, vice G Teulou.wbo cxc. lecciv- 
ing the (lineience; Lieut. J. Hildebrand Oakes 
Moore to tx* Cnpt. by p. vice Amos, who ret.; 
Ensign Thus. Justly Green Cliatterton'lo be 
Lieut, by p. vice Moore. «’ 

49lh boot.- Hugh Baker, Gen. to be Ensign 
by p vitc Baker, who retires. 

6»tli Foot.— Lieut. Val. Biwne, from h. p. 
13th Foot, to be Lieut, vice WebslCT, whose ap- 
pointment has not yet taken place. 

67th Foot— Lieut. J. PatuBo, from h. p. 92d, 
to be Lieut, vice Gumming, whose appointment 
has not taken place ; Patrick Nicholson, M.D., 
tube Assist.-Surg. vice Honnen.dec. 

TTnattached.— Major J. M. Robprtson, from 
tlie 26th Regt. to be Lieut.- Colonel by p. ; Capt. 
Joshua Simmonds .Smith, ihim the l4th f ‘ ' 
Dragoons, to be Major by p. 
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Momorandum.— Liont.-General George Mey- 
rick hu8 l)ecn permitted to retire from the Array 
by tlie Kale of an unattached comminsiou, he 
being a settler in North America. 

Surrey Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — Capt. 
Bicliard W yatt Edgett to be Licut.-Culouel. vice 
Drummond, resigned. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Dec. 81. 

Rojal Regt. of Artillery.— CJent. Cadet P. H. 
Miindy U> lie Secoud-Lieut.viceTylie, ]iromoted; 
Geiit. Cadet G. K. Turner to be Second .-Liout. 
Mce Dalton, p iKnoted ; (ieiit. Cadet W. Hen- 
derson Ui Ije ditto, vice P'iirbes, ])rumoted ; (ient. 
t .idet ,\. S Dieksnn to be ditto, vie<* WuimI, pro- 
moted ; (i’ent. Cadet S II. Kettlewcll tolieditto. 
Mce .lephson, piomoted ; (>ent Cadet J. 
'i’oiiens to be ditto, Mee I’opliam, proniob'd; 
(Jeiit Cadet (J C. l'’velegh to be ditto, \ ice Tuite, 
piomoti'd; (h-nt. Cadet W. J. Smjtlu* to be 
ditto, \ ice Heitlandi promoted; (•enl. cadet D, 
\\ . l*a> iiU*r to be ditto, ^ice Innei, piumutod. 


WAR-OFITCE, Jan. 20. . 

13th I.iglil Dragoons — (’orind G. J.AValkerto 
be laeuf, b\ p. Mce Heuson. ^vho ret.; T. B. 
.taekson, Oent. to be (’ornet by p i ice Walker. 

Kith la^ht Di.igoons — (i. Pipon,Gcnt, 

to lie Conu*t by p. Met* Ellis, promott'd. 

3d V’lKit — Si.in-Assist.-Siirg D. Dice, M.D. 
to be .VsM'.t -Slug. \iee A. Gibson, whose upp. 
h.i<' not taken place, 

l;Uh F(X)t— Surg D. Murray, M.D. fiom the 
4Gth I'Viot, to be Surg. vice Paterson, who exe. 

19th Foot— Capt. C. Kcniiey, from h. p. 22th 
Fotit, lobe Capt \ice 11. F, Hawker, who exe. 

4Glh Foot.- Surg. J. Ikitcrsou, M.D., from the 
l.'tth Foot, to he Surg. vice Murrii}, who exe. 

40tb Foot.— Capt. W. I’.lhott, fiom li. p. iinat- 
Inched, to tie ( apt. \ ice W. Pitman, who cxc. 
leeeniiig the ditliTenee. 

52d Foot — Lieut. W. A. Hale to be Adjutant, 
vice Butler, who lesigiisthe Adjutancy only. 

Hospital Stall' — T R Jameson, M.l) lo be 
Assist Suig to the Forces, Mce Djee, appointed 
lo the 3d Fool. 

Brevet. — Lieut. 11. Browme, Ad^tant of the 
Honourable East India Com pan js Depot .it 
Ch.'itham, to have the laiik ot Captain in the 
Army w hile so employed. 


DOWNING-STRF.ET, Dec. 8? 

'QiP King has been pleased to appoint the 
Man}uis of Sligo, to be Captain-General and 
Gmernor-in-Chiefof the island of Jamaica and 
Its dependencies. 

WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 17. 

RoyHl Regt. of Horse Guards. — R. Oliver, 
(lent* to be (iorilbt.by p. vice Ackers, prom. 

4th Regt. of Dragoon Guanls. — C)ornet W. IT. 
Harjier, to be Lieut, by p. vice QuantoAc, who 
rctiies; F. Mey iiell, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. 
virn Harper. 

10th Ftwt.— Staff- A.ssist.-Surg. R. Jameson, 
M D. to be Assist.-Surg. \ ice M'Munii. prom, 
in the 88tli Regt. 

30th Foot.— Major IL E. Robinson, to bo 
Lieut .-Colonel, whhout p viee Powell, dec.; 
Bievet-Major J. Tongue, to U* Major.withoutp. 
viee IlobiuHon ; Lieut VV . Baxter, lo be (’apt. 
by p. vice Tongue; Ens H. Mansel, to be 
Lieut, without p. vice Baxter; Gent Cadet H. 
Lowe, from Royal Military College, to be Ens. 
without p. vice Mansel. 


37 th Foot— Capt. W. Elliott, flrom 49th Regi. 
to be Capt. vice Hon. C. S. Clements, who retires 
on h. p. of .35tli Regt. 

49th Foot.— C^t. C. Gregory, from h. p. of 
35Ui Regt. tube C3upt vice Elliott, ujip. to 37th 
Regt. 

9Gth Foot— Capt. M. K. Atherley. from Iho 
1st West India Regt. to be Capt. vice 0. Pilling, 
who retires upon li. p. 

Ist West India Regt. — Lieut. L. S. O’Connor, 
to Ik* Capt by n. vice Maeken/.io, who retires ; 
Capt. W. H. Thornton, from h p. Portuguese 
Oflleers, to be Capt viee Atherley, app. to 96th 
Regt.; Ens. W. M. Mills, to bt* Lieut, by p. 
viee O'Connor, and F. Dyke, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Mills. 

Gariisuns — (kipt O. Pilling, h p. to la* m- 
Major at Shewness, vice Wtilsli, who resigns. 


(Jiiceu’s Own Light Infuntiy Regt of War- 
wick Militia. — Capt. II. F. Hawker, to be Ailjl. 

Warwick Regt of Yeomanry Cavalry.— (4. 
C^hetwynd, Gent, to be Lieiil. vice Du’gdale, 

I irom. ; the lion. J. Hewitt, lo be Comet, lico 
’aimer, resigned. 

Major J. Winkler, upon h. p unatt. has Ix’en 
allowed to retire from the army, by the s.de of 
an unatt. eoinmission, he Ix'ing a settler 111 
North America. 

• The half pay of the under-iner.boned oflieers 
has lieen cancelled, they having accepted a 
eninmiited allowance for their commissions — 
Lieut. J. Mee, li. p. 5th Gariison Battalion ; 
Lieut. P. Legh, h. p. unattached ; Lieut T W. 
Edwards, h. p. Royal West India Rangers; 
Ensign G. M. Higgins, h. p, unattached ; ICns. 
F. Frudeiithal, h, ji. 4th Line Battalion King’s 
(jeiman L(>gion ; Lieut. C, Norman, h. p 8th 
^VeKl India Regt.; Lieut, F. W. Craien, h, p. 
unattached. 


THE PAVILION, BRIGHTON. Jan. I7. 

The King was this day ple.isod to confer the 
honour of Knighthood n])ou Lienteniint-Geneial 
IIi*nrv Bayl\, Milit.iry Knight Grand Cross of 
the Royal Hanoverian Giielphic Older. 


WAR-OFFICE. Jan. 21. 

Memorandum.— The h.alf-]).ay of the undor- 
meiitioiicd oflieers has Ix'en cancelled from the 
21bt inst inclusive, upon theii accepting a com- 
muted allowance for their commissions : — 

Lieut. ^Vm. Hatch, h. p. New Brunswick 
Fenciblcs; Lieut. ( Ri Arles Weddeibuni Websfrr, 
li. p. 46lh Foot; Lieut. Wm. Charles Shaip, h.p. 
Royal Waggon Tiain, and Adjiit of 4th East 
Yoik liOcal Militia, Ens Alexander Wilkinson, 
h p. Ikanadiau Fenciblcs; Lieut. Wm Fred. 
Aichdall, h. p. Royal West India Hangers. 


2d Regt. of West York Militia.— Geo. Bury, 
(ient. to be Ensign. 

Dorset Regt. of Militia.— John Fcaver, Gent, 
to be Ensign, vice George Gould, prom. 

SkatTordshire Yeoin.tnry (’avalry Uobt. Peel, 
Esq. to lx* Capt, V ice F.dmund Peel, prom. ; 
Thomas Chawncr, Gent, to be Cornet 


DOWNING-STREET, Jan. 24. 

Thu King has been pleased to appoint ^njor- 
General Far Colin Campbell, to he LieuteHknt- 
Governor of Uie province of Nova Suotia. 



m 


PROMOTIONS. 


WAR-OFFICE. Jan. 94. 


1st Reirt. of Life GuaTd9.-CoTnet and Sub- 
LU-ut. tho Hon. J. W. Macdonald, to bo Ideiit. 
by p vice Lord Ranolagh, app. to the 7tb Foot; 
iMTii C. P. P. Clinton, to be Cornet and Sub- 

Lient. hyp. \-ieo Macdonald. * ^ 

1st Kegt. of Dragoon Guards,— A, Watson, 
Gent, to Cornet, bv p. vice Gori^». who retires. 

3d Kegt. of Foot Guards.— W. Wilmcr, Esq. 
to be Solicitor, vice Iloner, who resigns. 

fith Foot— Ensign V. Dyke, from tho 1st 
West India Rcgt. to be Ensign, without p. vice 


ia)TO, HOC. 

7lh Foot.— Lieut, the Hon. E-H. Pery, to bo 
Capt. by p. vice Liddell, who retires ; Lieut. T. 
Hun)n, Viscount llanclagh, from 1st Regt. Life 
Gdrads. to be Lieut, by p. \ico IVry. 

5Sth Foot.— Ktis. ,1. Campbell, /irom h. p. of 
92d Uegt. to be Ens. vice H. Miller, who exth. 

61st Foot.— Ens. F. Hudson, to be Lieul. 
without p. vice Irving, dec. ; (ieiit. (3adel W. 
M. de Butts, from Royal Military College, to be 
Eus.vicc Hudson. 


[frb. 

73d Foot— E m. M. C. O'Cotinel, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Atkinson, who retires ; T. St. Vincent 
H. Trowbridge, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
O’Cciimcl. 

Rifle Brigade.— Lieut, R. Walpole, to be 
Copt by p. vice Maister, who retires; Second- 
Lieut. 1*’. Kelson, to bo First-Lieiit, by p. vice 
Walpole ; F. Rooper, Gent, to be Seeoud-Lieut. 
liyp vice Kelson. 

IstWost India Regt.— Serj. -Major R, Fraser, 
to lie Adjut. with the rank of Ensign vice 
O’Connor, prom. 

Hospital Staff.— (;. Proctor, Gent, to lx* Assist,- 
Snrg. to the Forces, vice Jameson, app, to -the 
10th FcM>t. 

Memorandum.— The exchange between Lieut. 
Lamcrt, of llie 76lh Foot, and Lieut. Liimert, of 
the 70lJi F<M)t, as stated in tho Garotte of the 22d 
No\ . last, lias not taken place. 

North Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry (’avalry.— 
J. Eastmtoit, Gent, to ub Assij»l.*Surg. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 20, at Freathy, in Cornwall, the Lady of 
Capt. Richard Thomas, R.N. of a mou. 

Dec. 21, at Biighlon, the Lady of I,ieut.-Col. 
FeiTars Loftus, (ireiiadier Guards, of a hoii 

Deo, 22, at Biiltevaut barr.Ti-ks, county Cuik, 
the Lady of Lieutenant CiK'keraft, of the 76tli 
i-egt of a daiighler. 

At StoTiehouse, the Lady of IJ. Dyer, Esq. 
PuTber, R.N. ot a dsuighter. 

Jan. 2d, the Lady of Lieut. Wallace, R.N. of 
a daughter. 

At Southampton, tlie Lady of Capt. Wood. 
R.N. of .a son. 

At ('ampliellown. N B. the I.ady of Lieut. 
Samuel Mollley. R.N . of a son. 

In Cork, the Lady of Lieut. W.L.O’IIalluran, 
38th regt of a son. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Licut.-Col. W. N. Bur- 
rowcH, h p. uiiat. of a sun. 

At Cotisfield House, neUi Fareham, the l^ady 
of Lieut. -Col. Byam, of a daughter. 

At Verdun, the Lady of Capt C. Slrochey, 
R.N. of a son. 

At Daw lish, Devonshire, the Lady of Major 
John Grant of a son and heir. 

At Chudleigh, Devonshire, the Lady of Major 
Henry Yarde of a daughter. 

Jan. Stlw at Devonport, the Lady of laoiit. 
E. F. Wells, R.N. of n sou. 

At Greenlaw' Barracks. Glasgow, the Lady of 
Cnpt. W. D. Macfurlanc, 92d llighlanders. of a 
son. 

Jan. 12, at Belfast, the Lady of the Hon. Capt. 
Norton, of a daughter. 

Jan. 16, inBelgrave Sheet the Lady of Lieut. 
I'homas Bulkeley, Ist Life Guards, of a son. 

Jan, 17, at Cork, the Lady of Michael Sweeny, 
Esq., MJh. Dep.-Iusp.-Gen, of Hospitals, of a 
duiightoh 

Jailfl?, At SpRiioad, on board the James Pat- 
tisou. the Lady of Governor Sir James Stirling, 
R.N. of a son. > 

Jan. 10. at HaimpBlaiBon. ilio Lady of Capt 
C, Hope, R. N. onlS^Ughtw.^- 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 17, at Bristol, IJeut. Wm. R. Nedham, 
R.A. son of Major-Gi'iieial Nedhnni, to Emma, 
vecoiid daughter of Tliob. II. Lougdeii, Esq of 
Wood Lnige, Ki'ut 

Dec. 10, at Mancetter, Cajd. Phillip IIill, 53d 
regt. Aide de Caiiip to Lieut -General Sn M ni. 
lloubtoii, brother ol Sii Rowl.iiid Hill, Bart. M P. 
and nepliew to the Right IIoii Lord Hill, to 
Cliarlolte Emma Kalheniie, eldest ilaughter of 
John George Norlmry, Esq. 

At Devonport, JjU'ut.ti.lI Goddiui.R.N.to Eliza, 
only daughter of t'apt Rurgesb, late of the H3il, 

Dee. 27. at (aiife Cabth', Doisetshirc, Cajd, 
William KocUlbrt, 11 N. i-on of the lalt- Gubtav us 
Uoelifurt, lisq M.l’. for the county Woslmeath, 
to Arabella Maigaiet, daughtei ot the late Right 
JIoii. lohii (‘.ileiall. 

At Fa^'ley, Lieul. Q. Vivian, 8tli Royal Irish 
llussars, to Isabella J.aiie. third danghlei of 

J.IIuulston, E'lq, of F.irleyCastle.Homeisetsl'ire, 

Jan. 9, al Ecclesliall, Stafford, Lieut. W. (irct- 
toii, R.N, to Snrali, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev . Henry 'I'each, of Derby. 

.I.an. 14. .-It Mary le-lMine.Capt. J. J. Hamilton, 
Hlstjregt. Aide-de Camp to Lumt. -Gen. Sir James 
Kempt, Master-tienend of the Ordnanee. ami 
only sou of Lienk-Gen. Sir John linmilloii, B.art. 
to Marianne Augusta, only child of Major-Geii’ 
Sir James Cockburn, of Langton, Burt., and of 
the Iloit. I.ady Cockburn. 

.Tan l4,at LymeRegis.bytheRev. F. Hodges, 
Col. Mossoiii Boyd, of the Hon. E I. C. service, 
to Chnrlotte, widow of the kite Capt. I. M. A. 
laicas, also of the Bengal Establishment. 

Juu. 15, at Stoke Chureh. Capt James Gra- 
ham, 89th regt of Foot, to Mary Prances, daugli- 
ter of W. Ady, Es^. 

Jan. 18, by special licence, at Dublin Castle, 
Lieul. Frederick Willis, 9tli Royal Lnneors, to 
Klizabeth liouisti, eldest daughter of Sir Wm, 
Go.sset, K (Ml., Under Secretary for Ireland. 

At Clifton, Commander G. Young, R.N, to 
Miss Norton. 
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DEATHa 

MAJOn-OENERALS. 

John Bcntiuck. 

Aug. B, 183't, Wohbcr. B.I.r. scrv. 

CAPTAINS. 

D. Campboll, 47fh Fuot. 

Smith, Adj, South Lincoln Militia. 

Nov. 24, 1833, Crawley, ret. full jiay Koyal 
All. I)u\. Woolwich. 

No>. 23, , John Grant, lute Cth Hoy. Vet. 

Halt. Kdiuburgh. 

N<iv. 27. » Fenton, h.p. 55th Foot, Ilud- 

dersfiehl. 

I’.igc, li p. 60th Foot, 

May 1, , Arnibtroug, h.p. 88th Fool. 

.Tilly 20, 1832, M'Vicar, h.p. 69th Fool. 

Dec 7, 1833, Tuck, h.p. Steele's Kec. Corps, 
Keniiiiigtoii. 

■ ■ ■— Tllair, h p. Imlepeiulenls 

Dec. 12, , lidw. Fitzgerald, h.]). uuat. 

LlEU'll-.NAN'IS. 

Feb. 18, 18.32, L>iian), hp. o2d Foot. 

Sept 3, — — , M ‘Lean, h p. 81th Foot. 

M.i\ 21, 1H33, LecUy, uuat. 

•luiic 29, , llcaid, (j2d Foot, rooiiamallec, 

Madi.is. 

.Uil\ 5, , Tlojd, .'ioth Font, 

Aug 6, , .loiK’s, li p, Hth West India Regt 

Aug. 24, , Coiui-.h, 3d Drag Guaids, on 

p.issagc hoin Ilitlia oil board the ITiiidos 

Sc])!. 29, , lllciicowe, 75Ui Fool, drowned ' 

in the Ki'i^Kiiniiiia ii\er, mar Foit Uiltshiie, 
Cape of ( Jood Dope. 

Dec 11, . Hay. 22il Foot, Chatham. 

Dec , .lollillc, h. p. Hth Foot. 

liaid>, 4t)i Foot. 

ANO shCONO-I.iyUTl'NAN'lS. 

Nov 5, 18.31, Audios, li, p, .37tli Foot. 
iMa\, 18.J2, Kiib\,97th Foot. 

Oil, 3, J833, M'Caibe, li p. 4th Iiish Brig. 
Glouiilam 

Nov. 29, , Locke, h p 1st Cejloii Hegf. 

I'AS MASrtlt. 

Dec 10, 1H3J, I'etei Coekburii, li p. Kojal 
\oik Ruiigei's 

yiiAii'ji ii-TviA^rms. 

Tidy 26, 18.3), Doiiohoo, Ji p. Htli Dragoons. 

18.il, ('adiied, li p lOth Dingooiis. 

eoMMISSASllAT DEPAUTMl NT. 

Ajuil 30. 1833, Deputy Ass.-Cuiii. (Tciicral 

\^ a Ison, h p. 

Nov. 26, Deputy-Coinm.-Geiieial Wylbc, 

h.p 

MEDICAL DFPAUTMENT. ^ 

18.32, Assist.-Siirg M'Isaac, h p. 30th Foot. 

.luly 18, 18l13, Sing Rutledge, both Foot. India. 

Afig. 24, , Assist.-Suig. 11 euiieu, 57th Fool, 

India.' 

Del. 31, at Niagara, Noith America, Col B. 
lieonard, late 104tli Kegt. 

Noa 16, 183;i, in Valletta, W.dter Giuham, 
young(«t son ot Cupl. 11. D. Jones, of the Uoyul 
Engineers. • 

Di'c. 7, at Barbadoes, of yellow fever, (-om- 
maiider N. G. Agar, of liis Majesty^ .ship 
Ai achiie. 

At Floicnce, (hipt. James Stii.nrt Bii.sbane, 
only 6011 oi the late Commodore Sir James Bris- 
bane, CkB. 

Dec. 19, 1833, at St. Savant, of apoplexy, 
(’om. Geo. Lawrence Kaiindors,! 1824) ag<^ 50. 

Dec. 22, 1833, after a long ilhiess, aged 39, 
(Japtain Henry Purkyiis lloppiicr, 11. N. His 
career in the navy commenced 011 board the 
Eudymion, which was engaged in embarking 
the lioops after Sir John Moore’s letreat. During 
the rest of the war lie was constantly on active 
service, either on the enemy’s eoa-st in the Chan- 
nel, or in North America. Capt. Hoppner’s inti- 


macy with Madera, one of the principal person- 
ages alLooChoo, forma an agreeable and interest, 
ing episode in the account of those islands ; and 
the skill with which he conveyed Lord Amherst 
and his suite to Batavia, in the boats of the Al- 
cestc, after tlie loss of that vessel, and his op^mr- 
tune return nii board the Lion Iiidiamun to the a.s- 
sisUiice of his comrades, must bo remembered by 
Ins naval brethren. He was made Post in 182o, 
and was employed in all the recent expeditions 
fitted out by Government to explore tiio Polar 
Seas, in the last of wliicli he commanded his 
Majesty’s ship Fury, which it unfortunately 
became necessary to ubanduu among the ice. 
Ills healthy which had sutrered coiisiderubly 
on fthesc occasions, was still tiirther impaired 
by' an excursion to the south ut Ihirope, indbe- 
dialely on his return liom his last Polar expedi- 
tion. • 

At Hreecliiii, Mr. J. Munro, Surgeon, B.N. 

Dee. 23. lS3it, (Japt. the lion. Frederick Noel, 
U.N.aged43. 

At Guernsey, Lieut. Colonel Wm. Irving, late 
28tli Kegt. 

Dec. 30. 1833. at Boiilogne-siir-mer, I/ieul.- 
Coloiiel D. C Dickens, kite 34th Kegt 

Dee 31, 1833, .it Cdicltcnham, Lieut.-Colonel 
Pow4*ll,30tli Regt. 

Jan. 2, at Stonehoiise, after a .short illness, 
from sc\ere jiaralysis, Capl. Win. B.iitoii, K.N. 

.1.111. 1 1, at Newport, Isle of Wight, after a few 
days illness, Capt. 11. (iill, 50lh (or the Qneeii’.s 
Own ) Regt 

J.m 13, at Ik'vonport, of apoplexy'. Colonel 
Pef4*r Littlejohn, of the Bengal N.itive Inf.itilry . 

J.iii. 19, dvowni'd in the bay of Inverness, 
Capt Alc\ thndon, 2il Heginieiit. 

l.ieut.-tJolonel Hector Ciiiiieion, late of the 
9tli Regiment, in the 57th yeai ot his age This 
gallant ofiicer lud, lor some lime piOMOiia to his 
ileath, been ledueed to .1 stale of givat mental 
debility, the cunsequeiiee ol .1 wound ^eeei^ed in 
his head, wlimi he gallantly and succcsstiilly 
cuiiiniandcd the attack on the island of iHaiita 
CI.ii. I, dining the siege of Si. Seliastiuii, in the 
Pennisiil.iv Avai. Ijieut -(Colonel Cameron cn- 
teicd the ainiy in 1795. when he went out as 
Ensign in the 41al Regiment, to the West 
I lubes ; whence, with only the skeleton of that 
remineiit, lie letuiiicd 111 1797. the chief part 
ol it lia\ing fallen vit'liras to the baneful ell'cets 
of llie climate. 

Ill 1798, Lieut. Catneioii ncconipauied his 
legiment, on its being recruited, to Nortli 
Ameiica, where he nmiaiiied with it until 1805, 
whmi he was promoted to a (’ompany in tlie 9th 
Regiment of Foot. With Hint tine legimi'iil. 
eomiii.uided by Ideul# Colonel .Stu.iil, ( wiio soon 
after fell, gallantly lighting at its hea<l, ) thipt. 
Canierou accomp.iiiied the aiiny sent uiidci Sir 
Aithui Wellesley to Lisbon, in 1808; and 
li.iMiig bh.iied 111 all its dangers and honouis 
until, and diiiuig, the liaiassiiig and perilini.s 
retreat to Coiunnn, he vetuineil home willi 
severely injuicd health and constitution. But 
lie was not one who could long icmtiln in 
inactivity v\liile his coiiiitiy required Ins services 
in the glonoias struggle wliicIi .slie was then 
m.vkiiig. i^s soon as his shatUTed Iiealth was 
ill some measure restored, he again .lecnnipaiueil 
liis legimont in the disastious expedition to 
Wnlclieieii. in the autumn of 1810; and eiuly 
in the eiiMiiiig spring, once more returned to the 
Peinnsula, where renewed scenes of waifuri' 
iivMiited Ins exertions. 

The following extracts from the desjiatches of 
thi* ilay, give the best uc( oiint of the honourable 
iiiunuer in which Colonel Canieioii’s Rrevet- 
Majurity w as then obtained : — 

Extract of a despatch from Lord WTellington, 
2d Sept. 1813. 

“ Lieut.-Gcneral Sb Thomas Graham had di« 
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reeled nn establishment should bo formed on 
the island of Santa Clara, ^vhich wiis effected 
on tlip lidth lilt. : and the enemy’s detachment 
on that island were nude prisoners. Captain 
Cameron, (if the 9th Itegiment, had the command 
of the detachment winch effected Die operations; 
and Sir Tiionnis Graliam particularly ajiplauda 
ins eonduct.” 

Kxtraet from Sir Geo. Collier’s despatch, 
Sept. 4, 1813. 

" Tlic boats were manned by the seamen and 
maiines.andby a party of soldiers, all under tliu 
eommund of Capt. Cameron of the 9tli Re{»t. 
The oniy landiuf,' jdace was under a flight of 
steps, eunimnndod by an entrenchment thrown 
lip Oil the must imiiit, and completely cx{M»'ied to 
a lire of grape-shot, and the wliole range of 
works on the west sid<‘ of tiie rock and walls of 
St. Sebastitiu. These local circrtmstane.'s en- 
abled a small garrison to make a gerknis re- 
sistuiice, by which an uflicer of the army, another 
of m.irincs, and twoot our seamen were killeil, 
and ilfU'en wounded. 'I'he conduct of botli 
ufliecrs and men w.is liigldy menlonoua.'’ 

Extract of a letter from Sir Tliomah Graham, 
.Sept. 9. IH13. 

" 1 lK*g lea\c to repeal my former lecom- 
mendation of Capt. C.innuim of the 9lli, who 
\oliintecied, and commanded the attack of the 
island, and who comluetcd liimselt so atdy 
during the wliole time he coinm.inilcd theic ” 

III reward of this eflic lent sciviee, (m the iiei- 
foi malice of which lie lemved tin* injiuj which 
nllerwards pro\ed so fatal,) Capt. Caiueion 


obtained the Brevet rank of Major, only a few 
mouths sooner than ho w'ould liave lieeii entitled 
to It by his standing in the army. 

Major Cameron afterwards went with his regi- 
ment, for the aicond time, to America, whence, 
to his lasting mortification, he only returned 
just in lime to hoar of the recent victory of 
Waterloo, and to join tlio alliud troops in the 
occupation of Paris. 

Finding further promotion unattainable, on 
the peace of 1917, Major Cameron went on half- 
pay, without receiviug any dilVerence ; and ob- 
taiiierl the Brevet rank of Iaeul.-Coloiu*l iii 
18.10, at which period the couseipicuces of the 
iiijiiiybe had su'itained became more apparent 
and lifllictiiig, until they ti‘rmiii!it<«d in tJio me- 
lancholy nuinner alre.ad\ mentioned. 

It seenii! a peculiar li!ird‘»bij», in Iho case of 
this meiitorions and gallant olVicei, lh.it the 
iintiirc oftlie affliction under which lie laboured, 
— recel^cd as it was in the seriice of his cnuntiy 
— should have at length prevented the dis^iusa 
of his c8mniwsion for the Ixmellt of himself ,ind 
his family. Appbeatums for that purpose had 
been vepe.itedly made lor some time pievioiis to 
Ills decease, Imt without eflect. 

This short and v^l^ iiieomiilete record of his 
imblic KeiMcos will be, prolsildy, ii'ad lij some 
who lould hujiply many a det.ul of his nolde 
bejiing in the lield. and who will hear willi 
soMow of the cloud whuh d.irUened llie l.isl 
da\s of one whom tllev once .idiniied as a 
sold lei,— loved as a fiieml,— and esteemed .i 
a mail. 
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ON PROMOTION. 

** Kst genus unum 

Stultitite nihilum metuenda timcntis ; ut ignes^ 

Ut rupus, fluviosque in campo obstare queratur : 

Alterum et huic vurium et nihilo sapieiitius, igues^ 

Per medios fluviosquc mentis.'’ 

Horacu; lib. ii., sat. iii , v. 53. 

A GREAT deal has lately been said and written about the mode of 
granting military promotion. As a natural consequence, so many erro- 
neous views have been promulgated respecting this apparently simple, 
but in reality very important branch of military organization, that we 
feel ourselves called u])oii to use our humble*ell’orts to aid in placing the 
matter in as clear a light as j)ossible. Wc must, at the same time, be 
understood as applying Itic general princijdes of our advocacy on tins 
subject to tbe naval as well as to the military branch of llie United 
Service. 

AV ere we to say at once, that merit alone ought to constitute the sole 
claim to military preferment, we should, no doubt, compress within 
these few words as much direct and simple truth as can well be uttered 
on the subject ; but it would not advance us a single step in the 
inquiry, for every party will explain the word merit according to its own 
])arlicular views and opinions. With one set of men, high l)irth, family 
connexion and influence, are proofs of great merit; as oflicers tahen 
from that rank of society must necessarily he loyally atlaclietl to the 
throne and to the time-honoured institutions of tlieir native land. AVitli 
others again wealth is merit, very great merit indeed, for all wealthy 
men must have an interest in preserving the rights of property. A 
third, but Jess influential class, think that it is sufljcient to liave worn 
a red coat lor a certain number of years, and to have demolished a good 
many bottles of ])ort and sherry at the mess, in order to possess real 
military merit. Provided a man has been broiled for a time within the 
tropics, been frost-bitten in Canada, or been present in the field, heard 
the din of battle and accompanied the mass, without perhaps knowing 
whether they were going backwards or forwards, or entertaining a single 
idea as to the causes that impelled them either one way or the other, lie 
is now considered by tliis class, and is certainly in his own estimation, de- 
serving of the highest preferment. To these various'kinds of merit, many 
others might no doubt be added ; such as tbe merit derived from modest 
assurance, strut, voice, and whiskers. A song lias before now made a 
inan’s fortune, and we have actually heard of an officer who whistled 
himself into promotion ; his great skill in that unusual accomplisliment 
having attracted the notice of the lady of a Governor-General of India, 
and recommended him in the usual course of such matters to Ids Ex- 
cellency himself. The whistling plan is not, however, one that we 
could well advise from any experience of our own : we have whistled 
for promotion, in war and in peace, and have whistled for the fulfilment 
of endless promises of simple employment till our lungs are almost 
exhausted ; and sorry we are to see that better men are every day doing 
the same thing. 

But passing over for the present these latter kinds of merit, brilliant 
as they are, we shall first say a few words to show how small arc the 
U. S. JouRN. No., 64, March. 1834. u 
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claims to promotion resulting from birth, wealth, or mere length of 
service ; and shall close this article, or series of articles, if the reader still 
bears the others in mind, with a few general remarks of our own, illus- 
trative of what we should deem professional merit. 

And first as to Family Rank. 

It is not believed, perhaps, even at the Horse-Guards, that men of 
aristocratic rank are, from the simple circumstance ^f their birth, better 
or more elTicient oflTiccrs, than others. But such individuals liavc, from 
their station, connexion, and friends, access to the fountain-head of 
favour ; they are themselves intimate with lliose wlio distribute promo- 
tion, and can urge their own claims, and aftect a virtue if they liave it 
not, or they have relations who can do so for them ; and who, having 
patronage and influence in diflerent departments of the state, can, in 
some way or other, repay the obligation conferred on an illustrious 
protege. It is a regular system of barter, ly which the patronage of 
the crown is constantly kept within the control of a certain set of 
wealthy and influential families: the ciunibs only are allowed to flill 
beyond the magic circle. Ministers, too, when in want of parliamentary 
support, are constantly ready to purchase voles at tlic expemse of the 
Navy and Army. My Lord A., Sir Charles B., and the Honourable 
Mr. C. are all, it is true, perfectly unlviiown to the Services, hut their 
friends command so many votes, that a refusal of promotion is entirely 
out of the question. This is one of the many evils certain to be aggra- 
vated by a reformed parliament — for instead of propitiating, as for- 
merly, a few influential individuals, you will now have to gain over a 
majority of the spouting patriots returned to the House by the fickle, 
turbulent, and ignorant population of the manuf«icturing districts ; pro- 
vid(id always any steady and systematic line of policy is ever again to 
be pursued by tlie government of Great Britain. That, among the men 
of family thus promoted, there were men of great merit, is most true, 
for there are men of merit in all classes of British society ; but there 
were men also of no merit whatever, and who should never have 
attained to any rank in the Army. Above ail, the system was injurious, 
because, instead of throwing open the door of preferment to actual 
merit, it left unsupported merit no chance whatever, when contending 
against the most glaring incapacity backed by interest. The qualities 
only that tell in the held should be allowed io tell at tlic Horse Guards, 
and in the field of battle family rank goes for absolutely notliing. 

The reader who has been present in the “ fair field of fighting men,** 
will recollect the intense attention that soldiers pay to the directions and 
very motions of their superiors at the moment of anxious stillness, 
when a few shot, distant and far between,” followed by the rustling 
sound of the death-bolts performing their ominous parabolae through 
the vainly resisting air, give fearful note of preparation; at such mo- 
ments, when fame, life, and honour are at stake, men think of the 
courage and capacity of their leader, and not of his birth and family. 
It 18 needless to repeat here what we formerly slated, to show how just 
an estimAte soldiers invariably form of their superiors. Where there arc 
a thousand close and interested observers studying the character of an 
individual, watching his very motions, and weighing every word, the 
^uth must soon come out, even without the aid of mess-room gibes and 
jests, 80 carefully treasured and circulated, with improvements and 
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additions, by servants and waiters. While on this particular topic, we 
hope to be excused, if, m pasmnty we just recommend to all young 
aspirants for promotion — and who is not an aspirant for promotion 
in these days? — to be something guarded in their conversation before 
servants. As soon as the cloth is removed and the room cleared, talk 
as much pleasant nonsense as you like ; but always recollect how few 
persons there are, even in what is called the best society, who can fairly 
appreciate talk, or understand a little good-humoured badinage or 
extravaganza ; — what then are you to expect from uneducated soldiers 
and servants ? 

The late Duke of Kent attributed the mutiny at Gibraltar in a great 
measure to mess-room conversation, and laid particular stress on the 
satirical remarks ascribed to a captain of one of the regiments in the 
garrison. This ofEcer, though of humble rank, (he was the son of a 
Scottish farmer,) was so^tnuch looked up to by the soldiers, that, not- 
withstanding bis supposed ofl*encc, be was the first person with whom 
the Duke consulted on the breaking out of the disturbance. 

It is but justice to tlie memory of the late Duke of Kent to say, 
that when the individual above alluded to afterwards fell in the field, 
as a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, diis Roval Highness, forgetful of past 
differences, shed tears ibr the loss of an officer so deeply lamented by 
all who had ever had the advantage of his acquaintance. To this we 
may add, by way of illustration, that the officer of whom we have been 
speaking, though possessing, in the higliest degree, the confidence of 
tlie men, was no particular favourite, llis talents and eouiage were 
of an order that commanded respect and admiration, and he was 
promptly and readily obeyed ; but his manners were unpleasing, and 
lie was less liked than others who might have been less willingljf fol- 
lowed. Military favour and confidence do not always go hand-in-hand : 
we have known officers liked, without being looked up to by the soldiers ; 
and at other limes, as in tlie case above cited, we have seen them 
esteemed v^ithout being liked. The highest degree of excellence is, of 
course, to be both liked and esteemed ; but mere birth can insure neither 
the one nor the other. We might say, on the contrary, that with men 
of mediocrity, who constitute, in all classes, the bulk of mankind, the 
conviction of rising by faniily connexion, totally independent of profes- 
sional knowledge and exertion, would naturally lieve an injurious in- 
fhience. It tends to damp, instead of exciting emulation; for one set 
of men are pretty sure of rising without exertion, whilst the other set 
feci nearly as well convinced that merit, without interest, will not win 
them much favour. 

Officers/* of fortune,*’ it has been said, have no objection to see men of 
high rank in the state promoted over their heads, as the promotion tiius 
given to the younger members of the aristocracy tends to bring men of 
family into the Army, and to give character and eclat to the profession. 
For the honour of human nature, we hope that the first of these asser- 
tions is as unfounded as the second is untenable. The profession of 
arms must, in these times — when, thanks to the march of mind, everything 
is made to rest on the honour, loyalty, and good conduct of the United 
Service — be very far above any gilding that can be bestowed upon it by 
the aristocracy of birth or of wealth. The profession of arms must, by 
the character and bearing of its members, confer, instead of receiving 

II 2 
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distinction ; and we are not so far removed from such a mark but that 
we can see it within our reach, provided justice be rendered to us by 
our superiors. Jt is, besides, to the profession of arms that the best and 
oldest families in the kingdom owe their rank and titles : how, then, can 
such family rank be expected to confer distinction on tlie very source 
from whence its own distinction was derived ? 

The belief, also, that the prospect of rapid promotion will alone bribe 
men of family to enter the Army, is an error resulting from an ignorance 
of human nature, or from self-deception, for we often enough deceive 
ourselves into opinions originally started only with a view of deceiving 
others. This is saying nothing of the opinions of office, that so easily 
fasten themselves on the/ortunate individuals wlio enter the charmed 
precincts, and too often lead men of superior ability and undoubted 
honour to fall into the mere routine of injurious and antiquated practices, 
though detrimental to the service, and unsuitld to the spirit of the age. 

The feeling which prompts us to seek for fame, and above all, for 
military fame, has ever been so powerful in the human breast, that few 
young men of strong, healthy, and elastic feeling, can easily resist its 
allurement. It is, needless, therefore, to bribe any class of men into 
the Army, as we shall be sure to liavtj all tliosc worth having, even on 
our own terms ; and we can easily dispense with those wlio are unv\illing 
to purchase the honourable distinctions of the profession by an honour- 
able share in the toils and privations of its subordinate stations. Horace 
already avows the existence of this aspiration for fame, when he says 

“ Res gerere el captos ostcndcre civibuH hostes, 

Attingit solium Jovis et coelestia tentut." — Lib. i. Epist. xvii. 

Juvenal, in the Tenth Satire, admits the existence of the R.nme feeling: 
we ^uote, from recollection, something like Gifford’s translation of the 
passage : — 

“ The spoils of war, the trunk in triumph placed, 

And with the gleanings of the battle graced ; 

Crushed helms and battered shields, and banners torn 
From vanquished fleets, and beams in tviuinph bum : 

And captives ranged around, in mournful state, 

Are prized as blessings hardly known to fate.” 

That officers of fortune willingly see men of noble families promoted 
over their heads, is^of course a mere calumny ; jiromolions of this sort 
are, and must of course be, submitted to, but no man of manly feeling, 
and worthy to command men, can ever rejoice in his own humiliation. 
If such an opinion was ever sanctioned by officers of foitune, it must 
have been owing to the fancied liberality or aflccted humility of weak 
and simple men, incapable of attaching much meaning to the words 
they uttered ; or else it must have resulted from jan ingrained spirit of 
sycophancy, that honour bids us spurn willf utter scorn. 

Much of wliat is here said applies with equal force to the aristocracy of 
wealth as to the aristocracy of birth ; and we make a distinction only 
with the view of offering some remarks on the subject of Purchase. 
We look in no favourable light upon the partial system that allows promo- 
tion to be purchased ; and for this very simple reason, that wealth does not 
constitute merit, and should never of itself command that preferment to 
which merit is alone entitled, Merit may, no doubt, exist along witli 
wealtii, and very often does so ; in that ease, give the man of wealth the 
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promotion his merit deserves, without calling upon him to purchase; 
but do not exclude the man of merit from promotion because he is not 
wealthy enough to purchase ; that is, do not, Jis you are doing every 
day, place merit below money. If you doubt the fact here stated, only 
look at the Army List, and compare the humble rank held by tried and 
meritorious officers of fortune with the lofty station occupied by the 
unknown and untried officer of wealth and influence. 

All this rapid promotion has, we may be told, been granted in con- 
formity with the regulation of the Army. But this is only a proof that 
the regulation is a very bad one, and sl)Ould he abolished or modified 
forthwitli. We often hear of regulations made for the benefit of men of 
wealth and influence, as in the case of the majors of cavalry being bribed 
to half-j)ay with unattached lieutenant-colonelcies ; but we never hear of 
such regulations being made for the benefit of simple merit. 

That the system of purchase is of old standing is nothing to the 
purpose. It dates, as we formerly stated, from the time when the 
feudal levies ceased to be efficient. It has long been abolished in all 
the other armies of Europe ; and common judgment and common 
feeling call for an amendment of the practice in the British army. The 
fiime of the country and the lives ©fits soldiers should only be entrusted 
to men supposed to possess, each in his rank, the highest degree of 
merit and capacity that the military administration can, by every exer- 
llieir power, discover and render available. Error there may be 
in the choice of the individuals so selected for promotion, for error is the 
lot of humanity. 

Suppose that a man totally destitute of wealth and influence, but 
possessing the genius of Hannibal and the heroism of Alexander, were 
to enter the Army on the same day with Lord Charles Noodle and Sir 
Erizzlc Pumpkin, what, in the ordinary course of service, would be his 
rank by the time the two latter had attained the command of regiments? 
IJe would probably be a lieutenant in a marching regiment, laying 
great stress on a promise from the Horse Guards that his “ claim to 
promotion should be taken into consideration with those of other can- 
didates as soon as opportunities ofi'ered.** Such is our present system — 
“ loo bad,’' we hope, to last. Perhaps we shall be told that purchase 
occasions rapid promotion, that it prevents the profession of arms from 
becoming a mercenary service, and that it tends to. bring men of pro- 
perty, as aristocratic influence tends to bring men of family, into the 
Army. But it is not so. The purcliase of commissions gives rapid 
promotion only to the wealtljy at the expense of the non-wealthy. In 
no other respect can it give rapid promotion, as it cannot augment the 
actual number of vacancies. An officer who has purchased promotion 
is allowed, on leaving the service, to dispose of the commission so 
acquired ; that is, he gets back the money he liad laid out ; so that if 
you give him liis rank without purchase, he will, in future, retain the 
money in his pocket, and, on retiring, be better ofl* than if he bad pur- 
chased. It also happens occasionally, that an officer who has not pur- 
chased is allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commis- 
sion ; he thus commutes, for a sum of ready money, the half- pay 
annuity to which he would otherwise have been entitled. As this is a 
favour granted only after long service, it should not, under any change 
of system, be withheld : the country should, therefore, purchase up such 
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commisBions at fixed prices; and bearing in view tbe expense that has 
resulted from the purchase of unattached commissions, tlie country 
would be a great gainer by the arrangement. Let it always be fairly 
understood that officers who have purchased their present commissions 
must be allowed to sell them again, if so disposed ; for to deprive them 
of that right would be nothing short of a downright robbery ; but they 
should be purchased by the public, and either filled up or cancelled, as 
circumstances may recommend. The prices of commissions should al- 
ways be fixed ; for we must have no more Monmouth-street higgling ; 
but half-pay may be graduated according to service, and certainly should 
be so graduated in these days of rapid unattached promotion. 

How the system of purchasing promotion should prevent the Army 
from becoming a mercenary service is what we cannot understand. 
Bartering for rank and command might j)erhaps have a tendency to 
make it a mercenary service, but how it can act as a preventive is to us 
altogether unintelligible. There is no purchase allowed either in the 
Navy or in the Artillery, yet surely neither of these are mercenary 
services ; and w'ere we to name the branches of the United yervice that 
have, in our very humble opinion, borne away the palm from their 
comrades — who have, where all were equally zealous and devoted to 
the cause, acted more com})leteIy up to their duties than any of the 
other branches of the armed force — we should certainly fix upon the 
Navy and Artillery, though, individually, we are sim]jle Inf ante rhten^ 
We must remark, by the way, that the tedious and undiscermng process 
of promotion in tlie Artillery ancrEngincers calls for prompt reformation. 
If rich men will not, as is sometimes maintained, enter the service 
unless allowed to purchase rapid promotion, then let them stay away; 
we want those only who are allured into the ranks by the honourable 
character of the profession : and tlie more you raise the Army above the 
influence of wealth and power, the more you raise the cliaracter of its 
members, the more and the worthier will be the candidates that will 
seek admission into its ranks. 

We have seen it stated, even in print, that envy alone induces un- 
friended officers to complain of the ra])id promotion of more fortunate 
individuals ; and also that your mere oflicer of fortune, being, in general, 
destitute of education, is therefore unfit to hold any very exalted rank. 
We notice these foclish statements merely in order to show the unw'orlhy 
pleadings to which the upholders of a bad cause are reduced. Every- 
thing like envy must be foreign to honourable minds ; and the man 
who constantly suspects the existence of such motives is, in fact, little 
better than the individual subject to their baneful sway. It is justly 
said by Voltaire, “ Qui croit toujours le crime n’en est que trop capable.” 
The assertion that all ollicers of fortune^ are destitute of education, 
would imply that all such officers have risen from the ranks, or have 
otherwise wanted the opportunities for acquiring the quantity of polite 
learning that may entitle a person to be looked upon as a man of 
education. The fact, however, is quite the reverse. There are, in every 
regiment, plenty of officers, destitute alike of wealth or influence, and 
therefore termed officers of fortune, but who, belonging to tlie middle 
clasaei of society, are now as well, and often better, educated than the 
members of the first class. 

We have left ourselves little room to show that mere length of ser- 
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vice should, of itself, give no claim to preferment ; and we need say 
but little on the subject, for the Horso Guards take good care that no 
officer, having merely long or meritorious service to plead, shall be 
altogether crushed beneath the weight of reward or distinction. Still, 
it we were to enter at length into the matter, we could easily prove that 
length of service, without having acquired a knowledge of the service, 
can be of no avail ; and there are plenty of men who have gone from 
one end of the Peninsula to the other without having learned anything 
except the value of a good dinner and a warm bed-— luxuries never duly 
appreciated till they have been actually wanted. War is the soldier’s 
school ; and no man, be his rank what it may, can be looked upon as a 
soldier till he has passed through the fiery ordeal : but, like all other 
schools, it turns out plenty of incapable scholars, of which abundant 
practical instances might be adduced. 

Neither service nor seniority can, of themselves, give a right to pro- 
motion : it is only where the parties are, in other respects, equal, that 
tiie plea of service must be decisive. A man who has, however, acted 
up to his duty in the field, must, on that account alone, have the most 
palpable advantage over an untried individual, because no military ad- 
ministration can tell what a man will be in the field ; — it is what no 
untried man can tell even of himself. 

If we have made out the point we have been here contending for, it 
necessarily follows, that neither birth, wealth, nor length of service can, 
in themselves, give claims to military rank. They nevertheless form, 
when taken collectively, as in the Bntish service, a better system on 
which to grant promotion tlian either would do if followed singly. Put 
they still form a weak and faulty system; for it neither insures promo- 
tion to merit, nor does it insure to the Army officers of the highest 
attainable merit. It forms, in fact, a levelling principle ; as it tends to 
reduce all to the same standard — the standard of mediocrity. It is a 
fatal contrivance for depriving an army of that amount of talent and 
merit which it would otherwise command — for cramping the energies of 
geniuvS, killing entliusiasmin the bud, and fostering ignorance, obstinacy, 
and stupidity. 

Tliat there arc, nevertheless, men of the highest merit in all ranks of 
the British Army, tells in nothing against this assertion ; for, as we 
have said, there are men of the highest merit in all classes of British 
society : but the system according to which they were j)roinoted made 
no distinction between good, had, or indifferent. 

Perhaps we shall be lohl, that this system nevertheless worked well. 
Splendid victories were, no doubt, gained. But there vvere so many 
men of hiy^h genius, zeal, and enthusiastic devotion to the cause, in all 
ranks, the courage of the ^rmy was of so high a character, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, victory could hardly escape their grasp. Where 
were the men who escaladed Badajoz, and stormed St. Sebastian’s, to 
find their superiors 1 But can you tell us how many brave men fell to 
atone for the errors committed by regiments, brigades, divisions, or 
even companies, between Lisbon and Toulouse ? — errors that the suc- 
cess of the mass concealed from all except those who were immediately 
on the spot. How many men of the light division fell at Sabugal in 
consequence of the needless delay of the 5th division ? The failures of 
Ferrol, Walcheren, Rosetta, Buenos Ayres, and Platsburgh could be 
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ascribed neither to the soldiers nor to the want of means. The repulse 
at New Orleans was avowedly owing to the misconduct of a simple 
brevet lieutenant-colonel ; thus proving how much mischief may arise 
from the incaj»acity of individuals holding comparatively humble stations. 
What enabled two or three thousand French to escape from an entire 
]3ritish army at Campo-Mayor, in order afterwards to defend Badajoz ? 
W^hat occasioned the defeat of the heavy brigade at Llerena, and made 
six squadrons of British cavalry fail before a handful of French infan- 
try on the Coa, and in the plain of Merida ? Why was Fort Erie 
surrendered to the Americans ; and how came the attack on Bergen-op- 
Zoom to fail after the troops had entered the fortress ? On none of 
these occasions was there any want of zeal or gallantry ; these qualities, 
at least, were never called for in vain. The means employed were also 
suflicient to warrant success ; so that the failures must have been owing 
to some absence of professional knowledge, fymness, foresight, prompt- 
ness, or decision, in some quarter, at some important point of time or 
place. The defeat at Buenos Ayres was ascribed to the general ; the 
repulse at New Orleans to a captain and lieutenant-colonel ; and who 
knows but that the other disasters may be attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to officers of even lower rank. 

And now, what do we call military merit ; and to whom, and accord- 
ing to wliat rule should promotion be granted ? Having formerly stated 
the qualities most essential to an officer^, vve need not go over that 
subject again. As to the rule imcording to which jiromotion should be 
granted, seniority must as at present form its basis, and be followed in all 
ordinary cases ; jind the exceptions and deviations now made in favour 
of influence and of purchase, must be made in favour of merit alone. 
That such a system will still leave a wide field 0 ]}en to wealth and favour 
is certain enough ; hut it is better to deviate occasionally from a good 
principle, than to follow a pernicious principle as the regular guide of 
your actions. 

On tills system promotion must be grant(‘d only to Gentlemen, in 
the higliebt acceptation of the term; — to men, u ho, from knowledge, 
manners, character, and conduct, shall be able to command not only 
obedience, but respect ; and be looked up to by tlicir subordinates in the 
field of battle, as well as in the very trying situation in vvliicli the army 
is now placed, even 'm these “ piping limes of peace.” 

The general outline of duty to be performed in the field is clear and 
distinct. The enemy is never represented as a friend, and the manly 
feelings natural to soldiers, their wish to be distintiuishcd for courage 
and spirit even among their comrades, tend greatly to aid the officer in 
the hour of battle, and amid the toils and dangers of war. But in 'the 
trying situation in which the army is now placed, when disobedience is 
lauded, when poltroons and mutineers are rewarded, all these advan- 
tages fall away. We have now a concealed and insidious foe to contend 
with, one who works by sap and mine, and not by open force. We 
have to oppose, not only the invitations and addresses of Political 
Unions, and the ravings of the Radical Press, but the more dangerous 
doctrines avowed by the Trades* Unions and advocated by the Penny 


* U. S. J. 1831, Part I. page 302. 
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Press devoted to their cause ; — doctrines that tend directly to the sub- 
version of all government, and claim, for the working classes alone, the 
distribution of all the property in the kingdom. That such doctrines 
arc as ridiculously pleaded, as they are in themselves inhimous and 
detestable, may be true enough ; but they are sweetened, by a miserable 
kind of sophistry, to the taste of the lower orders ; they flatter the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, and are becoming dangerous, because they are 
every day more widely disseminated among the class of men from which 
the privates of the army are taken. These pernicious doctrines are now 
too often the doctrines of the fatliers, brothers, friends and associates 
of the soldiers; who, by the contact, naturally become liable to infec- 
tion, unless where a full reliance on the superior knowledge, wisdom, 
and character of tlieir oflicers outweighs the arts of insidious seducers. 
Little more than a year auo we were forced to a])ply the knout to some 
of the most notorious IcadTns of the Hadical Press, and the chastise- 
ment we tlicii inflicted has, we are happy to say, produced very salu- 
tary clfccts ; but against the enemies of whom we arc now speaking, we 
have no direct means of acting — we can only give waining. The regi- 
mental oflicers of the army can alone meet this new poison-spreading 
enemy. 'J’hcy must be able to sway the opinions, and command the 
full confidence of their subordinates, because in these times such influ- 
ence can alone command the continuance of that implicit obedience 
indis})cnsablc to tlie existence of an cflicicnl army. They must also 
oflerto the country a guarantee that the power on which the continuance 
of order and puiilic tranquillity now man#y depends is entrusted to safe 
and honourable hands. This can be cflccted only by men who sliail 
inspire confidence by their knowledge, and ensure attachment and 
esteem by the urbanity of their manners. When we speak of know- 
ledge, wc mean neitlier tlio Jeariiing of the j)edantic schoolman, nor a 
knowledge of the book of regulations, wliicli every man of ordinary 
ca])aeity should master in a month, but tlie fair share of letters and of 
learning necessary to the character of a finished gentleman. We know 
very w^ell that a battalion can be pul through the manoeuvres without 
the aid of polite learning, but such learning ennobles a man ; as a man, 
it is indispensable to the full development of human intellect and lends 
in fact, 

‘‘ To raise the genius and to mend the heart;” 
and this is exactly w'hat we want. 

Having spoken of manners, let it not he supposed that we mean by 
urbanity the \ulgar condescension sometimes displayed by low-mmdcd 
men who have risen to high rank, or the ridiculous mannerism of the 
Paiisftin school ; wc mean no such thing, but simply tlic urbanity 
resulting froni good sense, good feeling, and a cultivated understand- 

These points being settled, w^e must further have the cliivalrous senti- 
ments that are always apparent by the vciy look, voice, and manner of 
the possessor : soldiers must know that in iollowing their superiors they 
are following in the path of honour. There must be the mental elevation 
that makes men smile in danger stern and wild ; that makes them look 
upon honourable danger but as a stepping-stone to honour. We must 
have the buoyancy of feeling before which obstacles vanish in the hour 
of trial, that nerves the arm, elevates the heart, and casts over squadrons 
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and battalions a magic spell which raises every soldier even to the rank 
of a hero. We must have men only who/ee/ with Hotspur that 

♦ ** it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned Honour by the lucks.” 

But how, it will be asked, arc the authorities at the Horse-Guards to 
discover the qualities and acquirements of the various candidates for 
promotion, so as to be sure of placing the best men in the highest 
stations ? We have ourselves pointed out this difficulty. True we did so, 
but we never pointed it out as an insurmountable difficulty. Let the 
military authorities look to the commanders of regiments, and only give 
us good Lieutenant-Colonels, and the army will be sure to have good 
Lieutenants, as well as good Lieutenant-Generals ; and let them dis- 
criminate merit wherever tlieir actual knowledge enables them to do so. 
The means of reward may then be readily found. Dcj3cnd upon it, 
Comrades, that where there is a will there is a way. 


TENSIONS AND SINECURES. 

The popular cry, “ No pensions! no sinecures!’' has lately become 
so general, and the desire for their total abolition so strong amongst 
some classes, that the following considerations respecting them will not, 
it is imagined, be deemed altogether imseasonal)le. 

The pensions and sinecures so much decried arc chiefly enjoyed by 
officers, naval and military — by legal functionaries — by statesmen and 
their children, or other near connexions of such individuals; and, as it 
must be admitted by all, that it is of the highest importance to llic 
welfare of the community, that men of talent and character should be 
secured in the situations enumerated, the advocate for the abolition of 
pensions and sinecures must either object to the nature of this mode of 
rewarding the servants of the slate, or show that they arc otherwise 
sufficiently remunerated. 

Now, with respect to officers, whose situation it is intended more 
particularly to regard at present, tlieir remuneration consists in the 
pay, the rank, and the prospective pension, or “ sinecure,” attached to 
the services. If, then, the object of the state is to secure men of ability 
and probity in military situations, it remains to be considered, wiietlier 
the rank and the pay, exclusive of the pension or sinecure, is a suffi- 
cient inducement to such individuals to enter, or remain in, the pro- 
fession. 

That to a man of talent and cliaractcr, however, if destitute of 
private resources, a military life, with tlic certainty of rank and pay, the 
hope of a pension, if deserved, and, a fortiori^ if deprived of this hope, 
is, consistently with prudence, utterly ineligible, is manifest from a dis- 
proportionate view of the situation of any officer, however talented, who 
depends entirely upon his professional income. This income is so 
small, that it is completely engrossed by the necessary expenses inci- 
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dental to his mode of life, from the time he enters until he retires. 
These expenses increase with his promotion, so that the cornet at 
eighteen, the captain at twenty-five, and the colonel at any agjp, have 
alike their respective, and utterly unavoidable, disbursements, wliich 
preclude the possibility of any accumulation, and also the more modern 
mode of provision by insurance ; so that retirement from active ser- 
vice, whether voluntary or involuntary, involves, of necessity, obscurity 
and privation, and, too frequently, absolute want. This, indeed, is true 
of the situation of unmarried officers: how painfully straightened then 
must be the circumstances of one who is burdened with a family ! Are 
not their orphans proverbially destitute, unless they are endowed with 
property by their connexions? These things are not unknown by 
civilians, nor unfelt by military men. And tlie result is, that wise 
parents avoid exposing their children, especially if possessed of more 
than ordinary powers, to iveareer wliich, though flattering and bril- 
liant at its commencement, usually terminates in disappointment, 
neglect, and poverty ; while those individuals who, in their youth, were 
dazzled and seduced by the external attractions of the profession, 
abandon, in mature life, the object of ihcir early choice, seeking their 
subsistence by a wealthy marriage, at the bar, or in agricultural pur- 
suits. That military men, however, should become, according to their 
capacities and tastes, barristers, merchants, clergymen, or farmers, is, 
in ordinary cases, of no importance ; but when the change is made by 
one who has manifested peculiar energy and capacity in any depart- 
ment of the Services, in vvluch, in reality, it is of vital importance to 
the state that the most powerful minds should remain, it becomes 
incumbent on it to Iiold out such inducements to valuable servants, as 
sliould jirevail on them to retain their position, and ensure successors 
of equal ability. 

J3ut lliougli the limited income derived from his profession, may 
expose an officer to many privations, it is urged that the rank and esti- 
mation which it procures him in society will always insure a suflicient 
number of applicants for the vacancies wliich occur. And it certainly is 
true, though perhaps ungenerous, reasoning, that the glare and biil- 
liancy of arms will always decoy a large portion of the youtli of the 
nation, but can neither attract nor detain those who alone are efficient 
in high and resjionsihle stations, those whose naturally powerful 
energies have been matured by experience, and tfirovvn forward by 
<)p])ortunity. Such men, pressed by poverty, and dreading the future 
destitution of their families, will seek in other walks of life, or, which 
is far worse, in the service of other states, that employment, and 
that "remuneration for their faculties, which they are conscious of 
deserving. *Nor can their situations be filled up on an emergency ; for 
such characters require, on the best natural foundation, to be built up 
by time, with much encouragement, and the recollection of past 
success. 

That the rank and pay alone will not maintain an officer's family ; 
that it will not enable him to leave his orphans otherwise than destitute 
at his death ; and that, therefore, if conscious of talent, he will seek 
other means of support; that others, and especially the succeeding 
generation, will take warning from his situation, and, consequently, 
will not dedicate those talents to the military service of the state 
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which other modes of life more amply remunerate, is undeniable. 
And it is equally undeniable, that when the individuals ejected or 
deterred by the fear of final poverty, have displayed those qualities 
which t?n(l to ensure success in war, it is the duty and the interest of 
the community to diminish the pressure of want upon those individuals. 

But this particular method of increasing the remuneration of those 
who have distinguished themselves in the service of their country is 
objected to ; it has even been attempted to render the appellation 
odious. 

Premising now, that not the abuse, but only the legitimate use of 
the principle is contended for, it will apj)ear that these objections are 
based upon inconsideration Jind prejudice. 

A pension, then, is 'an annuity subscribed by the community for 
some individual, or his near connexions, as a reward for his services to 
that community. 

A sinecure is an income derived also from the public, and bestowed in 
the same manner as a pension, attached however to an office which 
sometimes confers rank, and from the possessor of which trifling, or no 
exertions are required. 

These two modes of provision, it has been observed, have sometimes 
been objected to ; and it has been stated that they are degrading. Yet 
when legitimately enjoyed, they are not only not degrading, but, on the 
contrary, tliey are the higliest and most acceptable mark of the grati- 
tude and esteem of the nation towards the individual to whom they are 
granted. lie earned it amid scenes of danger and of the deepest 
anxiety, with toil and with blood ; sowing, in many instances, the seeds 
of diseases which diminish or embitter the remainder of his life. Can 
the W'orking man, the trader, or the agriculturist do more for his sub- 
sistence than this I Could trade, indeed, or agriculture, could life or 
])roperty be secured and enjoyed bv those who rewan! him if he were 
not employed in their defence t Could they be preserved from the 
crushing grasp of other powers by the iinaccustoineJ liands of tliose 
who revile the pensionary ? They could not ; and tlie life of all, and the 
dealli of most of the long list of exalted characters which the nation has 
produced, entitle them to a reward, not of grace, but of debt from that 
commerce or that people preserved, under tlie Almighty, by their ex- 
ertions in peace and security, while other nations have been desolated. 
Bitterly, indeed, would the caviller, the rctrencher, complain of the 
severity and injustice of his lot, if, after the third jiart of the exposure, 
privation, and toil, which the servant of the state undergoes, ihe could 
not leave his children in the situation in life whicli he occupied. And 
what if he and they became beggars ? 

But it is objected, that by pensions and sinecures the public fund is 
burdened with the support of those who have never rendered, nor are 
capable of rendering, any service to the country. It is so. Yet if the 
object of the state is to procure the services of men of ability and inte- 
grity, and to reward those services in that manner which will induce 
them to serve most willingly and most efficiently, it cannot be better 
cflected than by a provision for the declining years of him who has 
distinguished himself, or in the event of his decease for those near con- 
nections w'hom he must otherwise leave destitute. Something was due 
to him in his lifetime, and it is fit it should be paid to those to whom, 
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if he had had the power, he would have assigned it. They may be 
useless and insignificant to the state, but they were not so to him who 
lived and died in the service. To reward them is to reward him, and 
to induce others possessed of similar energies, and burdened also with 
near relations absolutely dependent upon them for support, to concen- 
trate those powers upon the duties of their situation to the neglect of 
their fortune, conscious that those who might reasonably expect to live 
by their labours will, in the event of their death, be supported from the 
public purse. * 

But, finally, it has been objected that this mode of rewarding public 
servants is, in some degree, a tax, an impost, pressing upon the lower 
and middle classes, and productive of advantage only to the aristocracy. 
So far, however, is this from the trutli, that, unless the present system, 
or some other, differing from it nominally, but the same in effect, be 
resorted to, the poor man of#talent, whose abilities have forced him up 
througli the civil or military departments, is necessitated to live in 
privation or debt, or to die destitute, if he would strictly pursue the 
course of independence and integrity, without which, however brilliant 
liis talents, lie is worse than useless to his fellow citizens. 

It is obvious, that though these observations have been more imme- 
diately directed towards the Services* much of the statement is true as 
regards those civilians who have risen from obscurity to the respon- 
sible posts in the government ; and with respect to tliose statesmen, 
whose conduct of affairs has induced their country either to liquidate, 
by a national act, the debts which they unavoidably contracted when in 
office, or to provide for the surviving members of the fiimily, it is sufli- 
cient to observe, that if they entered upon their functions with no other 
resource than their official income, they will almost, of necessity, die 
encumbered with obligations, whicli, but for their station, they would 
not have contracted ; and it might further be suggested, that in the 
complicated machinery of tlie state, there arc maiiy individuals perform- 
ing subordinate, but indispensable, duties, in such an efficient manner, 
as to entitle them to some further reward than the mere wages appended 
to their situation. Neither is it to the advantage of the public, that 
the bench should be occupied by those who arc, by extreme age or in- 
firmity, unfitted for its duties ; while it is necessary, however, to render 
it desirable to the highest chafacters at the bar to relinquish ihcir lucra- 
tive practice to supply the places of deceased or retired judges. 

It may be concluded, then, that, in many instances, a pension or 
sinecure, or some other provision virtually the same, may be granted to 
deserving civilians in perfect consistency with the best interests of the 
natiom; and that the abolition of the pensions and sinecures granted 
to the Services would be an act of national ingratitude, and a means 
of rendering the service of their country, already but a scanty provision, 
utterly ineligible to the individuals best calculated to maintain its honour 
and security. 
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FLEETS AND FORTRESSES. 

Major Mitchell is^ without doubt, fully equal to take hia own 
part and to maintain ihe soundness of any 0))inion which he may 
put forth. It is not, therefore, to defend an hypothesis broached by this 
oiiicer that the following remarks are offered, nor is it to cavil at the 
doctrine contended for by an Admirer of doTh Services, and still less 
is it to detract from tiie merit of those men who so nobly seconded the 
daring schemes and efforts of their commanders at Copenhagen and 
Algiers; but it is to pursue an inquiry which, to Brilith officers of 
either branch of the tJnited Service, is particularly interesting. The 
question at issue is — Can fleets, with a fair anticipation of success, 
attack fortresses ; and are fortified towns secure from fleets ! 

We have little hesitation in applying a negative to the first division 
of the inquiry ; and scarcely less so to tlie second, if we are first permitted 
to explain that we understand by the security of a town, not an abso- 
lute protection from bombardment or the cflects of the projectiles of a 
fleet, but its preservation from tlie dominion or occupancy of an enemy. 

It is only within these few years that fortresses have been imagined 
with a design to obviate liie effects of bombardment. A town may, 
for all liabitable purposes, be destroyed, and yet, in a military sense, be 
in perfect safety. Vertical fire may lay every house in ashes, and yet 
the military defences and cover for the garrison be untouched, and the 
town in unthreatened security. A former Dey of Algiers is said to have 
proposed to Louis XIV. that for half the sum which the armament pre- 
paring for his attack would cost, he would himself burn his town much 
more efiectually than Louis could ever do it. 

A great object in fortifying a maritime town is, no doubt, so lo dis- 
pose Its defences as to render their destruction necessary before a fleet 
can, with impunity, anchor in such a position as to bombard it. But, 
as we said before, the bombardment of a town is perfectly compatible 
with security ; — Boulogne, Cherbourg, St. Maloes, and many others 
on the coast of France, were bombarded during tlie late wars without 
creating the slightest anxiety for their safety. 

Our opinion, that the utmost efforts of a fleet would be vain against 
n respectable fortification, proportionally manned with ordnance of suit- 
able calibres, skilfully served and properly provided, is derived from an 
intimate acquaintance with the effect of artillery, and from a considera- 
tion of the results which are reported to have attended the cannonading 
of works by shipping during the late wars. 

An Admirer of doth Services rests much on Cojjenliagen and 
Algiers. We require not a more convincing proof of the impotency of 
the fire of shipping against works ashore, than the recorded results of 
the glorious and memorable battle of Copenhagen. The works of this 
town, (its enceinte,) were absolutely untouched at the close of the action, 
and all accounts agree in stating that it was difficult to take possession 
of the prizes, “ because the batteries on Amak island protected them.” 
Now it was the batteries on this island, and not what might strictly 
be called the defences of the town, which were exposed to the fire of 
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the British line, and yet when the British fire hacl ceased, these batte- 
ries were not disabled. We say nothing about the Crown Batteries, 
because they were attacked by frigates, yet the almost superhuman 
efforts of the gallant Riou, and thcf.ite which overtook his vessels, might 
evince the fearful odds of opposing wooden walls to ramparts of stone 
on earth. It was the peculiar, the extraordinary presence of mind of 
Nelson which saved his crippled fleet, and secured the prizes which had 
struck. Whilst the Danish works were untouched, he proposed a 
truce, and urged it by the ‘‘assurance that, if not accepted, lie would 
be under the necessity of destroying those vessels which were incapable 
of further defence, and with them the numbers of brave men on board, 
who had till then survived the encounter, for (hat it could not be ex- 
pected he should risk his own people within the line of the Danifth fire, 
for the purpose of saving the Danish subjects*.^’ During the confer- 
ence, whilst not a single proppsition was agreed to, “ Nelson losing not 
one moment which he had thus gained, made signal for ins ships to 
weigh in succession ; they liad the shoal to clear, they were much crip- 
pled, and their course was immediately under the guns of the Treconner. 
The Monarch led the way ; the imminent danger from which Nelson 
had extricated himself soon became apparent; the Monarch touched 
immediately on a shoal, over which sfie was pushed by the Ganges taking 
lior amidshijis ; the GJatton wont clear ; but the other two, the Defi- 
ance and the Elephant, grounded about a mile from the Treconner, and 
there remained fixed for many hours in spite of all the exertions of 
their wearied crews. The Desiree frigate, also, at the other end of Uie 
line, having gone towards the close of the action to assist tlie Bcllona, 
became fast on the same shoal f-** It is difficult to conceive by what 
chain of reasoning the naval victory of Copenhagen can be rendered 
applicable to invalidate the supposition, — that towns cannot successfully 
be attacked by fleets. 

As to the last attack on Algiers, we are of opinion “ that when the 
ships were all in their respeative places the result would have been” 
entirely difFerent, — diametrically the reverse to what occurred, had the 
Algerine guns been worked by artillerists bred by either of the great 
powers of Europe. We think so because we are convinced t]^t a well- 
informed corps of gunners would have relied on red-hot-shot, and more 
especially, in the jiresent da}^ would such an artillery look for great 
results from shells projected horizontally J; neither of* these expedients 
were resorted to by the Algerines. Our impression, too, is confirmed 
by the fate of the celebrated battering ships at Gibraltar, in 1782. 
They were permitted “ without molestation to choose their distance §.’* 
Their powers of resistance to the projectiles of artillery were certainly 
greater than fliat afforded by the squadron at Algiers. “ After some 
hours firing, the battering-ships w'ere found to be no less formidable 
than they had been represented. Our heaviest shells often rebounded 
from their tops, whilst the thirty-two-pound shot seemed incapable of 


* Charnock, p. 251, f Southey, vol. ii, p. 139. 

X At page 477, Vol. vii. some remarks are offered on the effects of tlio horizontal 
fire of shells, 
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making any visible impression upon their hulls. Even the artillery 
themselves, at this period, had their doubts of the effect of the red-hot 
shot, which began to be used .about twelve, but were not general till 
between one and two o’clock.*' * 

“ For some hours the attack and defence were so equally well sup- 
ported, as scarcely to .admit any appearance of superiority in the can- 
nonade on either side. The wonderful construction of the ships seemed to 
bid defiance to the powers of the heaviest ordnance. In the afternoon, 
however, the face of things began to change considerably"^;” they 
were before evening all on fire, at length enveloped in flames, and even- 
tually entirely consumed — a memorable proof that fortresses of wood, 
however ingeniously constructed, ably directed, and gallanlly fought, 
cannot resist the effect of red-hot shot. Althougli several c.asualties 
occurred from the fire of the battering- ships, the works to which they 
w^ere opposed were, in all respects, quite iwiinjured. It may be observed 
that neither the works at Gibraltar, ex])osed to the fire of tlie battering- 
ships, nor the scarps at Algiers, were favourable to the rcsit^tance of a 
heavy breaching fire. It is obvious that a rivetted W'ork should cillier 
have a counterscarp and glacis, an envelope, or a counterguard. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that many ilritisli Martello towers are per- 
fectly uncovered to the foot of thmr cscarpe in situations admitting a 
jirotection. We might, hovv(‘ver, quote numberless cases where unco- 
vered towers bad bid defiance to the fire of ships of war, — those in Cor- 
sica may be referred to: — “ On the 8th (February 1794) the Fortitude, 
and Juno were ordered against one mounting two IG-pounders, ainl 
made no impression by a cannonade continued for two hoiiis and a half; 
and the former ship being very much damaged by red-hot shot, both 
hauled off' f.” 

We think it very possible that with a leading wind and a certain loss, 
a fleet or squadron, or a portion of it, may force a passage such as the 
Scheldt or, it may be, the Dardanelles ; but what we contend for is, that 
no ship tliat ever floated, and no combination of such ships, can e\er 
successfully contend, at anchor, against artillery covered by efficient 
parapets and planted in a respectable fortress. Wlien, indeed. Colonel 
Paixhaqi has brought to pcrlection liis system of cuirassing the sides of 
line-of-battle ships with iron, artillery in fortresses may begin to shrink 
from the encounter, but not till then, we imagine, will fleets liave any 
chance against Itheni. A ship or ships may force the pass.age into 
Cherbourg by roads between the Ereakwater and Fort Felee, but no 
fleet could ever madly anchor against tliat work. As to cutting vessels 
out when moored to such forts as Le Galet at Cherbourg, thougli 
filled by soldiers and covered by a radiating fire, we do not vvai?t abun- 
dant proof that the British Na.y can achieve such deefls of heroism, 
but the admission of this truth, in whicU as Englishmen, we glory, does 
not invalidate our argument one jot. We think it must be proved tliat 
heart of oak is not only as impenetrable to shot as blocks of granite, 
but that it is equ.ally as difficult to set on fire, before it can be sliowii 


* Drinkwater, p. 286. 
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that shipping can with equal chances of success contend against for- 
tresses. We are, however, open to conviction ; we cannot call to our 
recollection any instance where fleets have successfully attacked for- 
tresses by means of tlieir artillery, wHfen opposed by Europeans. We 
know that a work was surprised and taken by the Navy, which led to 
the surrender of Gibraltar, (garrisoned, however, at the time, by only 
180 men;) that Fort Edward, in the island of Martinique, was carried 
from the bowsprit and forecastle of a frigate ; that many similar deeds 
of wcll-concerted heroism may be brought forward, but we do not see 
how they are to be made applicable to the present question. Can fleets 
successfully contend against fortresses, and are fortresses secure from 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AS IT IS. 

^Ve have often felt the manifest unfairness of popular orators in the 
awkward and unjust interference wdiich tliey perpetually level at our 
mode of maintaining the discipline of the army. 

The “ supplies,” the extent of our establishments, reductions, the “esti- 
mates,” and so forth, would seem fair and legitimate matters for their 
scrutiny and their cavil, but really in their arraignment of our system of 
coercion such ideas are ]>roached, and such incongruities advanced, that 
one cannot but arraign them in return, of a palpable want of honesty or 
of sense in advocating the abolition of laws under wliich tlie army has 
attained its present state of eminence, of distinction, and of admitted 
superiority, and of the application and cflicacy of which laws they, as 
civilians, must comparatively know nothing. It is difficult in fact to 
believe lliat they can suppose themselves better qualified to arrange these 
matters than llie jn’actical officers of the service, and that they mean 
seriously to charge the latter with a blind and sanguinary adherence to 
systems of necessity severe, even whilst better and milder means of 
obtaining the same ends stare them obviously in the face. 

Will they do us the justice to recollect that officers in command of 
troo})s are not obliged, are not forced, to employ corporal punishment in 
restraint of crime, but that such power has been conceded to them to be 
used when essential (Lord knows under abundant responsibility and 
restriction) and only when essential to that discipline, without which the 
army would not be worth one sixpence of the public money voted by 
Parliament in, its estimates. 

The country pays its thousands for an efficient army, — not for one 
that is inefficient, and unless this efficiency was obviously and without 
necessity attained by means both harsh and iniquitous, is it not common 
sense to consign, without interference, the charge and continued care 
of it to those who have passed their lives in .endeavours to preserve 
and improve its order, its lionour, its power over the enemies of the 
country ? For in what is it bad ? where defective ? Has the existence 
of the power of corporal punishment aifected its gallantry in the field, or 
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its allegiance under temptations at home ? Has it, as a law, ever been 
complained of by tlie soldiers themselves ? If such power has been 
abused, if there were instances in^which officers in authority had made 
its exercise their liabitual means Iff correcting all faults, the regulations 
of the service, the numerous accounts and vouchers of such transactions, 
periodically required to be rendered to their highest authorities, must 
have produced the instant detection of such blind practice, and due and 
immediate consequent inquiry. Of the necessity of possessing this^ 
power, Jind of its infliction at times, none are belter aware than tW 
very men who are subject to it, and many have been the candid admij- 
sions of such men themselves; and are not the sentiments of t^e 
commonalty on tliis subject tolerably evident also from the imme- 
diate self-institution o^ such punishments amongst each other at the 
“Norc?” 

If one could venture to write or tliinlt, lightly on such a subject, it 
would be an amusing fancy to depict some of those very agitatftKS for a 
lime at the head of battalions with the restrained powers whic^'tliey 
themselves so fondly advocate for others. Do they in llieir conscience 
suppose that ih^y could maintain the same order witliout ils terror that 
we do with it ; and (making due allowance of course for the advantages 
of apprenticeship which we have liacl, and vvliicli lliey liave not had) do 
they seriously imagine that they could at once elTect tliat which we have 
been for ever striving to accomplish: namely, good conduct without 
such punishments i Could they undertake to retain a motley crowd of 
idle young men recruited every v\ here (without reference to former clia- 
racter, former habits, pursuits, crimes) in that perfection of discipline 
which alone renders them of value to the “slate they are enrolled to 
serve, with powers tlius diminished ? If they think tliey could not do 
more than ourselves in these matters, we then Jbeg for a moment to 
consider the injury and the injustice thus heaped on officers in com- 
mand by tlic perpetual agitation of this question. Moreover, we 
would also beg them to lake into mind the siiake which is given to 
this very discipline by these agitations, and which if carried much 
farther, may require rigours far more important than corporeal inflictions 
to set to rights. 

The public would do well to ask where is the actual liumanity of tliis 
agitation ? Is it real or pretended ? Is there liumanity in any of the 
“alternatives’* df punishments which have been projiosed? Is there 
humanity in rendering men discontented with the positions in life vvhicli 
they have voluntarily selected under certain terms and restrictions, and 
in exciting such discontent so as to lead them into errors and crimes 
which are punisliable in the end only by the ignominious forfeit of their 
lives ? . With regard to officers who have joined in the advocacy of these 
restrictive powers, one can only account for their conduct on this subject 
by their abandonment altogether of all Iiope of being ever again asso- 
ciated with our troops ; but they should recollect that they have risen to 
their present stations on the glory and on the systems which they have 
popularly reprobated, and that, relieved from it themselves, it is not 
quite in the spirit of liberality to hand the charge over to others with 
diminished authority. An immensity has been done in tlie reduction of 
thia (foacription of punishment, but that immensity is not to be taken in 
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proof that it could be abolished altogether, or that the reform in this 
respect iu the army has been the result of Parliamentary or popular in- 
terference. It is no such thing ; thf reform in these punishments, their 
restrictions, and so forth, result from an unheard-of period of tran- 
quillity, during which inquiry amongst ourselves has been active in dis- 
covering every possible expedient to diminish it* 

We liave had leisure of late years to arrange and modify all that was 
harsh and inconsistent, all that savoured of abuse in our services. Tliis 
and the admitted superiority of our oflicers in education and as members 
of society, the enlargement and extension of their own mental qualifi- 
cations, all this, aided by the repose of the army for a considerable 
period, would have done all that has been doi^« in this matter, had the 
“ orators never opened their mouths on the subject. 

t)f all the ideas however, and of all the absurdities which the abo- 
lition of corporal })unislintlM)t has engendered, that which has been 
broached, of “ limiting its infliction to foreign stations,'* seems the 
weakest and most erroneous. 

Such a pro])osal could never have arisen in the mind of a practical 
oflicer, or one who had been associated with troops, with the responsi- 
bility of their efficiency, and in the .actual charge of them, for what does 
it proscribe ? Under such legislation, men may misconduct themselves 
in perfect security .1 gainst the terror of corporal punishment; in Ireland, 
for instance, where drunkenness is so easily within llieir daily means, anil 
where attemjits are not unfrcquently made upon the allegiance of the 
troops ; wlieie desertions are proverbially common, and whore temptations 
to crime of every kind aie (piite as abundant as in any other pait of the 
world ; but the moment the men emhaik (with the frail and dislocated 
discipline thus created), and prohahl) for immediate actual service, and to 
land in the face of an enemy, the\ arc to lie jirovided with tlie moral ex- 
citement, and are to bo awakened to the auieeahle and soul-inspiring fact, 
that jf not sliotin the morning, they may now be flogged in the afternoon. 

Is this the prudent legislation of our military leformers? — Is this ab- 
suriiity, or is it not ? — Arc the broken links of severed affections or ties 
of Kimlred to b(> he thus softened, tliiis ameliorated ? — Is the Soldier, in 
taking leave of his family and his hiends for a distant colony, to be told, 
in his mental despair, (and that they do feel such separations those who 
have witnessed these sad scenes can too truly avouch,) that this embark- 
ation has an extended and a vastly soothing novelty in it, and that, in 
fact, ho now becomes legally subject to severities which his dulcet home 
service was not ])ciniitted to be shocked withal ! 

Another word on this subject. — hy are these much discussed re- 
striittons to be rendered peculiarly applicable to the army ? — Are the 
regulations oT the navy on this subject to be untouched I Far be it from 
the writer of this to wish otherwise ; but anidca apjicars tlius to be con- 
veyed, that extreme coercion is applicable and allowable in the one ser- 
vice which is not demanded by the other. 

If a regiment or corps, or part of a corps, is separated 3 or 4 or COO 
miles or more from other troops, why should a difference exist between 
the powers of coercion of its commander and the commander of a 
Jine-ol-battle sliip ? The man on shore has many more temptations to 
behave ill, and therefore it is fair to suppose he oftencr does behave worse 
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than he on ship-board; but if the necessity of rigour is admitted in the 
one case, why not in the other ? The one may breed a mutiny to carry 
off the sliip ; but the other may do the same to take possession of and 
plunder the fort in which he is stationed. We state not this hyperbolically, 
because there are many instances in our colonies of this distant separation 
of troops and of detachments ; but the gulled communities in England 
would no doubt hear of these facts with the same wonderment, the same 
stare, with which they respond to the tales of our cruelty and sanguinary 
feelings towards our fellow men ; and which are periodically recited for 
their edification, in the conscientious harangues of the devoted “ friends 
of the people.” 

It is indeed much tOr be wished, that these gentlemen -legislators 
would more maturely consider these subjects; that they would examine 
the ground on which they are trenching; and that they would keep 
their ideas of humanity for the “ West India,” or other question, in 
which they can do less mischief; above all, it ought seriously to be 
remembered by them, that they are advocating the removal of a power 
which they will not be enabled so easily to restore ; that the case is one 
of a nature which will not stand the baiting to wliich they constantly 
subject it ; that they should rest satisfied (and allow tiie constituency 
to enjoy the same satisfaction) with the existing state and condition of 
the British army, and therefore with its existing laws ; that llicy cannot 
improve its efficiency, its loyalty, or its good spirit, bnt that they may 
weaken all and each ; that the lime may come when the country will 
again want all and each, and that the meddling in such affairs by those 
who are ignorant of our machinery is injurious to the interests and pre- 
judicial to the happiness, in the Jong run, of tlic thousands by wliom 
this formidable body is composed, and wJio seek not the boon their 
agitating friends seem so strenously inclined to confer on them. 

Finally. — If the system can be amended beyond its present degree of 
improvement, it should he done by an acknowledgment to those who 
carry on the best discipline with the Ictist exercise of corporal piinisli- 
ment. In our service, commendation of this kind is too little known. 
Tlie man moat successful in his zealous efforts passes almost as un- 
heeded as he who is comparatively a drone in the cause. The success 
of the one seems as little observed as the want of it in the other. 
Stimulants of this^kind are unquestionably to be desired, and might bo 
of practical utility in the matter in question. And would it not be a 
more just method of proceeding, a more dignified course of acting, than 
that of awaiting the suggestions of “honourable members,” and of in- 
stantly framing new laws for the army, upon their recommendations, 
upon their precepts ? 


L. C. 
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EVENTS IN SPAIN, MILITARY AND POLITICAL, FROM THR YEAR 

1813 TILL THE YEAR 1823. 

At the present moment, when the same provinces which were the 
scene of the occurrences described in the following pages, have again 
become the theatre of a sanguinary contest, the issue of which, and the 
influence which it may exert upon the state and prospects of Europe, 
it is impossible to foresee ; and in which, not only the same materials 
and passions, as formerly, arc enlisted, but in some instances, the same 
individuals as actors, it is thought that the events in question may pos- 
sess a degree of interest, with which, for a length of time, they had 
naturally ceased to be viewed. ITnder this impression it is hoped that 
a further apology is not necessary for oflering to public notice the fol- 
lowing narrative. , 

AVhen, upon the downfall of Buonaparte, Ferdinand VII. returned to 
his dominions in the year 1813, one of his first acts was to overthrow 
the Cortes assembled in his absence, in the year 1810, by the supreme 
junto of government. Tlie grounds assigned by Ferdinand for this 
proceeding were, that the election of the members of this Cortes had 
taken j)lace in a manner contrary to the laws and usages of Spain, 
which had continued, till the present instance, inviolate from time 
immeinorial ; and which had, in 1810, been first departed from. So 
late as 1789, it was alleged, when the National Congress had been last 
convoked, there had been no departure fiom these established rules; 
wliilst on the contrary, in 1810, their jilace had been supplied by pro- 
ceedings analogous to those adopted in electing the members of the 
democratic legislative bodies of revolutionary France. The eflects 
were soon perceptible in the new Cortes, — one of its first acts being the 
promulgation of a new Constitution for S])ain, wholly incompatible in 
its nature with the continuance of an hereditary monarchy; and 
which, had Ferdinand upon his restoration accepted, he must have 
made up his mind not only to relinquish every shadow of kingly 
power, but to have incurred the hostility of by far the greater portion 
of his subjects, including the whole of the clergy, the majority of the 
nobles, and the army, and nearly the whole of the middle and lower 
ranks of the people ; all of whom viewed the Cortes with feelings of 
dislike and contempt. 

In choosing his measures, Ferdinand dared not to overlook the im- 
mense feudal influence, wealth, and power of the Spanish nobility ; nor 
was the influence of the clergy over the minds ol the people, whom 
tliey. swayed with unabated authority, less deserving of his consideration. 
And in the* case of tlic army, the causes which, in that body, subse- 
queully eflccted a great clienge of sentiment, had not, as yet, been 
■ developed; and the feelings of both ofliccrs and men were equally 
hostile to the Cortes, as those with whicli the clergy and nobles were 
inspired. Thus circumstanced, in adopting the resolution of disavowing 
the Cortes, and of throwing himself upon the hostile party, Ferdinand 
must be considered, whatever were his private sentiments, to have 
acted from necessity, and as not being amenable for the consequences. 
That the constitution, decreed as that of Spain, which he thus rejected, 
and which was some years afterwards forced upon his acceptance with 
such deplorable consequences,— was, in its nature, not only opposed to 
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hifi interests, but to the welfare of his subjects, and fitted only for some 
petty toTiiaaahip or insignificant democracy ,-^i8 at once apparent, from 
the consideration of some of its leading provisions. 

tfy the constitution of 1812, it was decreed, that the Cortes of Spain 
should consist but of one House of Assembly; thus outvieiiig in 
democracy the constitution of the United States of America, where 
the Senate* hokk a controlling position in relation to Congress. The 
members, or rather tlie delegates, of Cortes were to be chosen by tlie 
sufl'rages of all householders in Spain, in the proportion of one member 
of Cortes to every 70,000 of the entire population of the kingdom, of 
all sexes and ages ! 

The King had not the^ power to liindcr the assembling ol this boily, 
which, as a matter of right, sat for the s])acc of three months c\cry year ; 
whilst a permanent committee of its members continued constantly 
embodied, whose duty it was to intimate to the King when they deenuMl 
It expedient to summon an extraordinary meeting of the whole. The 
King could reject any project of a law submitled for his ncceplante 
during two sessions; but, if presented to him a third time, it became 
imperative upon him to sanction it: and as tlie Cortes jiossessi'd the 
power to declare any number of their sessions (conscciitivcdy) terimnatcd, 
,and to compel the King, by means of their standing coniniittee, to call 
a new session, — it followed, tliat with this body rested the solo power 
to enact whatever law they chose, in the course ol‘ a few days. The 
Cortes also had the sole power to nominate the King’s Cknincil of State, 
consisting of forty members ; and with it also rested all judicial and 
ecclesiastical appointments: and, in order to render any treaty with 
foreign powers valid, its special apju'obalion was necessary. 

When the Cortes found itself again established in authority by the 
revolution of tlic Isle of Leon, it may be mentioned fur the eilifieation 
of other liberals, that one of its first legislative enactments was to jiro- 
hibit the importation of foreign merchandise, of whatever description, 
into Spain, whilst at the same time it pestered tlie king and tlie members 
of the royal family with the most ridiculous addresses, praying th(*ni to 
refrain irom the use of all rafinufacturcs not tlie jiroduce of Spain. 
Grievous complaints had been made by the merchants of Great lintnin, 
that Ferdinand upon his return had confined Ins encouragement of 
British interests to tlie assurance aflbrded the Fnglisli minister, that lie 
would not renew the family compact with France, whilst he at the same 
time yielded to the solicitation of the Phillipine company and the t^pa- 
iiish merghanis^ in prohibiting the importation of some descriptions of 
cotton and woollen goods ; but the proceedings of the Cortes oUt- 
heroded beyond measure in point of illiberality tlie commercial rcjlric- 
tiotiB of the despotic Ferdinand. 

As it was the Spanish army which finally decided the overthrow of 
the kingly government, and eliected the re-establishment of tlie autlio- 
rity of the Cortes, so it was in the army that the first symptoms of dis- 
aflection displayed themselves. The corjis of Guerillas, whicli had 
been in part embodied into the regular army, submitted with difliculty 
to the restraints of military discipline; and tlicir officers, in many 
instances* felt grievously disappointed, tJiat the advancement afforded 
them fell short of what they expected as the reward of tlieir services. 
^jSt early as 1814 accordingly symptoms of disafl'cetion displayed thein- 
amongst the military stationed in Navarre, Leon, Arragon, and 
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Catalonia; but these symptoms disappeardd in consequence of the 
occupation afforded to the Spanish army in 1815, by the,, return of 
15uoiiaj)arte from Elba, when, in accordance with a treaty entered in|p by 
the Allies, a strong corps was moved across the frontier into Fran^, to 
aid in the hostilities against Napoleon. 

The first serious attempt at insurrection occurred in the month o^ 
September, 1815, in the army of Gallicia, where General Porlier, who 
had distinguished himself during the war as a Guerilla leader, seduced 
from their allegiance a body of the soldiery, and occupied the town of 
Corunna, of winch lie retained possession for several days. There he 
organized a j)rovib>ional government, and then marched with the greater 
j>ortJon of his troops in the direction of St.,Jago, wliere his own men 
rose U})on him, and having made him prisoner, he was conducted to 
Corunna, and being summarily tried, was executed immediatelyafterwards. 

These events, which occupied but a lew days, caused very little sensa- 
tion in Spain, where the jjuhlic tranquillity continued undisturbed till 
June, 1817, when (General Lacey, a distinguished officer, and of higher 
rank than Porlier, org:inize<l a conspiracy at Valencia. This also 
failed, and Lacey, with General Milaiis, and several others, were con- 
demned to death. Lacey was siibsequently executed, but Milans was 
allowed to escape ; and uj)on the invasion of Catalonia by Marshal 
Monccy in 1823, he was found, true to his jirinciples, as second in 
eoiuniand to Mina, with whutii he escajied to England, and with whom 
he returned to Spain in 1830, in a vain expectation of being able to 
revive tlie cause of the Constitution. 

Many jjorsons imjilicatcd in these conspiracies fled at this time from 
Spain, and swelled the list of the exiles absent from the country on 
account of having joined tlie party of tlie usurper Joseph Napoleon. 
No new attempts against the government having, however, occurred, 
between the detection of the conspiracy of Laq^py and the year 1818, the 
King did not, as is usual in hke cases, ])roceed to the confiscation of 
the ])roperty of the exiles, hut humanely issued a decree, giving it to 
llieir nearest of kin, on condition of one half being appropriated to the 
bup()ort of the ofl’enders. This goo(^natured step, so characteristic of 
the heneficent monarch willi whom it originated, was followed by earnest 
remonstrances on the part of the merchants of Cadiz, praying that im- 
nieiliate reinforcements of Iroops might be dispatched to the Indies, in 
order to secure the interests of Spanish commerce, and the extensive 
possessions of Spanish subjects in that hemisphere, already threatened 
with ruin by the successes of the insurgents, — and with these repre- 
isentations the King also complied. 

The influence which Ferdinand happily possessed with the Holy See, 
enabled him to fit out this expedition at a time when the finances of the 
kingdom were at a low ebb, as upon his representations the Pontiff 
sanctioned the appropriation of a tenth part of the revenues of the clergy 
for this purpose. The clergy of Spain had always rejoiced in aiding the 
patriotic views of their sovereign, and upon this occasion they mani- 
fested their usual alacrity to comply with his wishes. 

The retention of Florida liaving become attended with difficulty to 
Spain, a treaty for the cession of this colony to the United States was 
about this time concluded, which Ferdinand experienced no small dif- 
ficulty’in carrying into effect, as the Spanish nobles who possessed estates 
in Florida, (upon the same principles which had induced those having 
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lands in Mexico and the other Trans-Atlantic colonies to oppose all 
attempts at negociation with the insurgents,) remonstrated strongly 
against this cession to the United States. 

A conspiracy was soon after detected by General Elio at Valencia, 
but which the promptitude and talents of this officer overthrew at the 
critical moment when it was just upon the point of exploding. 

This was followed by a conspiracy amongst the troops assembled in 
the vicinity of Cadiz to be embarked for South America, but which the 
Conde Abisbal quelled by leading 5000 men of the garrison of Cadiz 
against 7000 of the mutineers, who were encamped near Port St. Mary’s, 
and who, upon being bummoned by him, laid down their arms, and 
shouted “ Viva el Rey.” , Three thousand men of the division were 
officered anew, and within ten days set sail for the Indies, whilst the 
officers who had led them from their duty were detained in arrest. The 
King’s government, however, committed tire fatal error of recalling 
O’Donnell (the Conde Abisbal) from bis coinmand, which so exas- 
perated him, as to cause his defection at a moment when his co-operation 
might probably have rescued Spain from the greatest evils. 

The next event of interest in Spanish affairs, was the detection of a 
conspiracy amongst the officers of thq provim iai militia, olivioiisly con- 
nected with the plots of Valencia and Port St. Mary’s, by which the 
government was so much alarmed, as to abandon the benevolent design 
of a general amnesty for jiolitical offences entertained upon occasion of 
the marriage of the King to the Princess of Saxony. 

There cannot bo a doubt but that these unsuccessful conspiracies 
would shortly have added to tlie strength of the government, in propor- 
tion to their frequency and failure: but the progre'^s of the war in the 
colonies was destined lo give a diflerent issue to these events ; and 
towards the conclusion of 1819, tlic reluctance of a portion of the army 
assembled at Cadiz to embark for South America, increased by the fore- 
taste which the appearance of the yellow fever in the garrison afforded 
of the diseases of a tropical climate, caused them to break out into open 
rebellion on the 1st of January, 1820. 

The leaders of this movemenPwere Colonel Quiroga, already under 
surveillance for tieasonable attempts, and Raphael Riego, the comman- 
der of a battalion of the line. The latter at the bead of his regiment 
surprised the bead-f^uarters of the Conde de Calderon, who bad succeeded 
the more efficient O’Donnell as commander-in-chief at Los Arcos, and 
seizing the military chest, he (Riego) induced the jnivates of the garrison 
to join him. His avidity to possess himself of the treasure (which to 
his disappointment he found to amount only to 1200 ducats) had induced 
him to outstrip, in the speed of his movements, his associate Quiroga, 
who did not gain the Isle of Leon, with the three battalions which had 
joined him, till the 2d, when lie immediately attacked the fort of San 
Fernando, in which he captured the Minister of Marine, Cisneros, (one 
of the heroes of Trafalgar,) and pushing on towards Cadiz, he expected 
to have taken the place by surprise, as it was garrisoned only by a 
single battalion ; but being met at the point called the Trocadero by the 
governor, at the head of his small force, be was entirely repulsed, and 
driven back into the Isla. Riego in tlie meantime proclaimed the Con- 
stitution of 1812, at Xeres and Port St. Mary’s, and then joined Quiroga 
in the Isle of Leon, where their united forces were found to amount to 
6000 men, of whom Quiroga was named commander-in-chief. 
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In the meantime, General Freyre, who commanded at Seville, con- 
trived to introduce into Cadiz the regiment of America, 1000 men 
strong, and detached at tlie same time Don Joseph O’Donnell, ^th 
2000 cavalry, to watch the approaches to the Isle of Leon on the land 
side. On the 11th Quiroga succeeded in capturing the arsenal at Car- 
racca, and a ship of the line ; but on the 16th, Riego having made an 
attack on the work called the Cortadura, was wounded and repulsed. 

When the Spanish government received intelligence of the rebellion, 
Gciiieral Freyre was named to the chief command of tlie forces destined 
to act against the insurgents ; and having marclicd from Seville at the 
head of 14,000 men, he immediately established his head-quarters at Port 
St. Mary’s. 11 is first step was to endeavour J-o blockade the Isle of 
Leon, in the hopes of starving the rebels into submission. The latter, 
finding their force insuflieient either to raise the blockade, or to make 
any impression upon tlie wojks of Cadiz, detached a moveable column 
under the command of Riego, consisting of 1500 men, to make the 
attenijit to raise the inhabitants of Andalusia and Grenada to take j)art 
in the rebellion. 

Having succeeded in eluding the vigilance of General Freyre, Riego 
jiroeeeded by way of Beyer to Algesiras, and finding immediately that 
llI^s communication with the Isle ol* Leon was intercepted, lie advanced 
uj)on Malaga. At Marbella, Don Joseph O’Donnell, whom Freyre Jiad 
detached in liursuit of him, came up with his eoliimn, which lie attacked, 
and forced to seek shelter in the town of Malaga, in the streets of which 
O’Donnell next day renewed his attack ; but being on this occasion 
repulsed by Riego, tlui latter succeeded in eflecting a niovenient upon 
Moros, followed by O’Donnell, who again attacked him on the 4tli of 
Februarv, and caused linn to retreat ujion Fuente Vessuna, at which 
j)oint the action being renewed, the Boyalists obtained a complete vic- 
toiv, and entirely dispersed the insurgents. * 

Not an individual of the country winch Biego and his band traversed 
joined tlicin, and the jirospects of the insurgents in the Isla appeared 
wholly desperate, when another military insurrection took place in Gal- 
licia, wliich operated a speedy and decided change in their favour. 
On the 20th of February, Don Carlos Fspinosa, a lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery, induced a part of the garrison of Corunna to revolt, and 
having seized the Governor, 'Venegas, be proclaimed the Constitution 
of 1812. The prisons were thrown open, and a junta of government 
formed ; but the ])casaniry and provincial militia having called to their 
head the Count de 8t. Roinan, the Lieiiteiuuit- Governor of the province, 
marched in a body of 4000 men against the revolters. The rebels, 
consisting of the whole of the regular troops of the province, proved, 
however, much too strong for the troops of San Roman, who, after main- 
taining a defensive warfare asgainst them for about a month, retreated 
within the Portuguese frontiers. In Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, 
similar revolts of the military took place, almost simultaneously, and 
the Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed in these provinces. 

At this juncture, the King called to Madrid General Elio and some 
others, to assist him with their counsel and advice ; but unhappily, tlie 
recommendation of Elio, for bis Majesty forthwith to quit the kingdom, 
and seeing that nearly the whole of the population of all classes was well 
affected, to demand the assistance of the allied monarchs to enable him 
to put down the mutinous troops, was overruled by the other counsellors 
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of King Ferdinand. Abisbal was ak the same time recalled to active 
service, {most iinliap])!!/ for himself and his country,) and sent to take 
the command of the lroo])S destined to act against the rebels. 

No sooner bad Abisbal arrived at Ocana than he proclaimed at his 
head-quarters the Constitution of the Cortes, and dispatched emissaries 
to General Freyre’s army, to induce tlie soldiery to join liim. In this 
attempt he was also but too successful ; and Freyre, seeing his position 
nearly desperate, entered Cadiz on the 9th of March, and proclaimed 
the Constitution of the Cortes. * 

The army of the Isle of Leon now placed itself under his orders, and 
together with such portion of lifs own as took the Constitutional oath, 
amounted to 1 2,000 men. Part of his troops, liowcver, refused to abandon 
their allegiance to their king, and were fortliwith disbanded. 

It was now evident, that no choice remained to Ferdinand, save the 
instant acceptance of the Constitution of tbejCortes, or the abaiidoniiieut 
of bis tlirone ; or perhaps the still more appalling alternative of death 
upon the scaffold. On the 7th of March lie accordingly issued tlui 
following proclamation : — 

“ Tlie King, our Lord, deigns to address to bis secretaries of all 
departments the following proclamation : — 

“ To avoid the delays winch might take place in consequence of llic 
uncertainties ex]>ericnced by the (.’ouncil in ray decree of ycsterd.iy, 
ordaining the immediate convocation of the Cortes, and the general 
will of the people having been proclaimed, I have resolved to swear to 
the constitution promulgated by the general and extraordinary Cories 
in the year 181*2, which you are to hold as understood, and to order its 
prompt publication. 

“ Till: King. 

“ At the palace of Madrid, 7tli March, 

The tran(iuillity which succeeded tliis concession was hut of short 
duration; for on the 14th day of tlie following May, the ])('()])le of 
Saragossa rose in a body, with shouts of ‘‘ The King and religion for 
ever ! ’* and overthrew the stone of the Constitution. Geiu'ral Haro 
immediately led the garrison against them, hut it was not till aft(‘r a 
frightful slaughter of the citizens that the authority of the Cortes was 
rC'estahlished. 

At Tiiy, in Gallicia, a formidable movement against the new govern- 
ment took place ; and Don Manuel Cliantre soon found himself at the 
head of 3000 men. He immediately attacked the (Constitutional troops, 
and established a Junta of government under the apjiellation of Apos- 
tolical ; but he, like San Roman, was, after some hard fighting, com- 
pelled also to retire into Portugal. Similar troubles broke mit m 
Andalusia, and royalist conspiracies were detected in Madrid. 

The first session of the Cortes was opt‘ne(l by the King in person, 
accompanied by the (jueen and the royal family, on the 9th of July, by 
a speech in whidff he rcjieated his adherence to tlie oath which he had 
taken, and his determination to rule in accordance with it ; and although 
that oath was obviously, in tlie first instance, compulsory, and taken in 
order to save 4u8 life and his throne, there seems every reason to sup- 
pose that Ferdinand meditated nothing at tliis period, nor long subse- 
quently to it, but to give the new system forced upon him a fair trial ; 
but even at this early period) the fanatical and infatuated body whom 
bis addressod> replied to his conciliatory Speech by a philippic against 
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his past system of government, mingled with threats in the event of his 
disappointing their hopes, and vain and inilated boasting of their own 
honesty and talents. 

In the reports of the different Ministers which followed during this 
sitting, these gentlemen seemed only anxious to mould their statements 
to suit the tastes of their new masters. From that of the Minister at 
War, it appeared that in the colonies Spain had yet an army of upwards 
of 1 00,000 men, and a territory of 90,000 square leagues. At the 
close of the four ensuing years, during which time the Cortes ruled 
Spain, her colonial territory had dwindled to 10,000 square leagues, 
and luT troops which occupied the sarifh to 6000 men. 

The first legiblativo measure of tlie Cortes, was to decree a loan of 
J?, 230, 000/. sterling, and the next to abrogate llie law of entail ; and 
hail tlie nobility and landed proprietors not already been liostile to the 
new Ollier of things, this slop alone would have been ipiito suflicient to 
have rendered them so. 

The astounding enactment which followed in succession those whicli 
no h:i\c mentioned was no oilier than the siijipression atone blow of 
the vvliole of the religious orders in JSjiain, coiuprising 100,000 indivi- 
diiaK, will) were, by this act of the Cortes, turned out upon the world 
with a donation vailing from 100 to 400 ducats apiece. 

Laws for promoting education, and for establishing the liberty of the 
jiress lollowi'd next in order; and the legislation of tlio C’ortes may be 
said at this time to bavc reached a climax in a resolution come to for 
disbanding the army of the Isle of Leon, to whose rebellion alone the 
1)0(1) oNM'cl its existenef\ This army had certainly continued to mani- 
fest a i el raetor) , or railier deliberative, spirit, ami tbi* ( ’ortes resolved 
tlius summarily to get rid of it. They, at the same time, mimed Kiego 
(who bad sueceeded to the command when Quirogavvas elected a dejiuty 
of Cortes) to the post of Covernor of Callicia, in the hojies of securing 
his eoncurrenee to the overthrow of his companions in arms. This 
decree was, liowever, easiiT enacted than carried into effect ; for tlie 
pnetorian bands of the Isla at first refused to obey the order for dis- 
Invuding, and then despate hcil Ricgo to Madrid to endeavour to intimi- 
date the Cortes into rescinding the order altogether. 

By llie liberals of the capital Biego was received with rapturous marks 
of distinction ; and having Visited the theatre, he countenanced tlie 
binging of the oflensivc “ Traga la Pero,” a song cofnjiosed in allusion 
to the coinjuilsatory acceptance of the constitution by tlie King. Next 
day it was intimated to Jjini that a temporary residence at Oviedo was 
assigned to him ; but instead of obeying tlie order to quit the cajdtal, 
he addressed a memorial to the Cories, threatening theii^ witli the 
resentment bf the army ; but as this was disregarded, he finally set off 
for his place of exile. • 

It is impossible to describe the confusion whicli these events imme- 
diately Sjircad over Spain, which confusion wagf^ightenod by the 
violent tone assumed in consequence by the democratic clubs of tliat 
capital, who now openly bearded the (ioveniment. It afforded some 
liopcs to the friends of order that, on the 14th of October, a motion 
was, carried in Coitcs, by a majority of 100 to 45, for the suppression 
of the most violent of the clubs ; but the breaking up of the assembly, 
and the departure of the King for the Escurial, proved the signal for 
the renewal of all sorts of excesses on the part of the populace ; and 
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on the 21st of November, the King found himself constrained, by the 
menaces of the mob delegates, to return to the capital, which he re- 
entered amid the threats and insults of the rabble, in a sort of proces- 
sion, which forcibly called to mind the scenes enacted at Paris in 
October, 1789, when the ill-fated Louis XVI. and his Queen, returned 
from Versailles to the Tuileries. 

These violences were immediately followed by the com pulsatory con- 
sent, extorted from the King, to dismiss from about his person the 
Duke del Infantado and others of his friends, who were, without even 
the form of a trial, sent into ^pnishmeut ; whilst Iviego was named 
Captain- General of Arragon, Velasco, of Ebtreniadura, and Espinosa, of 
Old Castile. But those who calculated upon concession to a mob- 
governraent producing any conciliatory efleets, showed how little they 
were capable of aj)preciating the march of democratic violence. 

On the 14th of March, Ferdinand opcnotl the session in a speech in 
which he reiterated his determination to maintain the constitution, 
and announced, what had indeed been apparent to the wliole world, 
that he had hitherto acted to tlie ulmust of Ids })owcr in conformity 
to what the oath which he had taken exacted ; but he complained 
of the connivance of the executive, in the per])etual persecutions to 
which he had been subjected since tlic existence of the government of 
the Cortes, and predicted in the most im})ressive terms the evils winch 
such a state oftldngs v»as preparing for S[)ain and its inhabitants. 

On the motion of the Count de Torreno, a Committee was named to 
prepare an answer to the King’s speech ; but this sullcre'da temporary in- 
terruption from the intimation communicated to the Cortes by the Minister 
of Marine, tliattlie King had accepted the resignation of the Ministers, 
accompanied by the humble roquest on tlie j)art of his Majesty that the 
Cortes would name to him the indiviiluals whom tlicy considered most 
suitable to succeed to the offices of the Ministers wlio had resigned. A 
rude and hauglity refusal was returned to this request, most probably in 
the hope that the King would commit himself by appointing as Ministers 
persons supposed hostile to the new doctrines. But he did not fall into 
this trap ; and on the 5th of the month he announced his having named 
the following Constitutionalists to the vacant offices : — Senor Valdernoros, 
the Interior ; Felin, the Colonics ; Barato, Finance ; Davoix, War ; 
Escadero, the Ma^;ine ; Manuel, Justice. 

In reply to the King’s speech, the Cortes made a canting harangue, 
concluding with the insulting asseveration that as he possessed the 
power of compelling the executive to fulfil its duties, the choice of 
exercising such power remained exclusively with himself. This, it is 
to be remarked, was after those who thus cxjiressed tliemselverf had 
removed his guards, banished his private friends from his society, and 
even imprisoned, upon the falsest accusations, the almoner of his chapel. 

Madrid, almos^^mediately upon the conclusion of these proceedings, 
was the scene oflRi event which excited unbounded horror and asto- 
nishment throughout the civilized world. We have already mentioned 
that the King’s almoner, the curate Venuesa, an individual wlio had 
hitherto only been known to the public as the channel through which 
the ch^ity of his master had been freely bestowed upon the poor and 
destitute, was detained in prison on a charge of having contemplated 
the overthrow of the constitution. The only evidence in support of the 
accusation was a forged letter, which some notorious individuals swore 
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they had found in his handwriting. The Cortes, at no time overscru- 
pulous, at once perceived that there was no evidence whatever to sub- 
stantiate the charge ; but as the violence of the mob, whose passions 
had already been roused, was dreaded, Venuesa was declared guilty, and 
sentenced to ten years* confinement in the galleys, as tlie way in which 
his life might in the mean time be saved, and his ultimate escape 
effected. When the result of this trial was communicated to the public, 
on tlie 4th of May, great crowds assembled in the streets, and, armed 
witli hammers and other weapons, they advanced against the prison in 
which Venuesa was lodged, whilst some militia quartered within the 
building opposed but a feeble resistance to their attacks. The gates of 
the prison accordingly soon yielded to the efforts of the assailants, who 
rushed to the apartment of Venuesa, and despatched him with blows of 
their hammers, accompanied with every circumstance of aggravation 
which the most brutal ferodlty could devise. 

The Government seemed paralysed, and took no step to detect or 
punish tlic murderers, who, however, immediately avowed themselves, 
designating themselves as the band of the martello or hammer, in 
allusion to the instrument with which they had satiated their thirst for 
blood ; and in the vicinity of the royal palace the silence of midnight 
continued for a length of time to be disturbed by the blows of hammers, 
beat in lime to the chorus of the Tragala. 

Weak anil treacherous as was the government of the Cortes, the 
necessity of checking this state of affairs was now apparent to it ; and 
General Murillo, who had but lately returned from supporting the cause 
of the mother country in the colonies, was named Captain-General of 
Madrid. 

In the provinces the violences of the Descamisados of Madrid ex- 
cited much indignation. In Biscay, the jieople flew to arms, and 
called to their head the curate Merino. To the number of 800 men 
they entered the town of Salvaticrra, threw down the stone of the Con- 
stitution, and defeated a superior body of the national guards of Vittoria; 
hut Lopez Banos, the Governor of Pampeluna, having received intelli- 
gence of this movement, sallied out at the head of the garrison of the 
place, and having come up with Merino, he defeated him with great 
slaughter, and forced the curate to escape from the field of battle 
almost unattended, and to seek safety in flight. 

A loan of 3,618,000/. was this year declared indispensable to meet 
the financial deficiencies of the kingdom. The session in which this 
loan was decreed was also distinguished by the Cortes allotting from the 
public purse a salary of 400/. a-year to each of themselves. This ses- 
sion* was ijo sooner closed than the King retired to the baths at 
Laccdon, which was a signal for the clubs and mob of Madrid to break 
into acts of violence, and to* which the example seemed to be given by 
the club of the Fontana d’Oro, at which Abisbal too^^ic lead. 

The royal guards, who had been confined in p^Wn since tlie last 
affray with the populace, were not as yet forgotten by their adversaries, 
who, after their successful exertions in the case of the ill-fated Venuesa, 
determined to inflict wholesale vengeance upon the persons of their now 
unarmed antagonists, and for that purpose repaired in crowds to the prison 
in which the soldiers were incarcerated. Murillo conceived that this was 
pushing the license of liberalism rather too far, and having placed him- 
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self at the head of some soldiers, he charged, and dispersed the rabble. 
The rage and threats of vengeance which this conduct elicited from the 
people were, however, of so formidable a description, that the General 
found himself under the necessity of immediately resigning his command. 

As the month of November approached, everything seemed to wear 
the appearance of a crisis, which threatened the dislocation of all the 
bonds vvhiclf sustain civilized society ; the King having returned to the 
capital, on the 4th, summoned an extraordinary meeting of the Cortes 
to take place on the 24th. 

At Cadiz, Seville, and Corunna, the inhabitants refused to admit the 
governors named by Gfovernment, under the ])retence that the Ministers 
were indisposed towards^ the constitutional regime, and insisU'd upon 
creatures of their own being named to these commands ; wliilst the 
Cortes, evidently intimidated, interfered between the mob and the 
Ministers, by presenting, at the comrnenefement of the session, some 
strange addresses to the King about restoring harmony.' 

This year, the yellow fever, in a peculiarly malignant form, made its 
appearance at Barcelona ; and, in consequence, the body of troops 
designated the Sanitory Cordon was assembled by the IVencli Govern- 
ment on the northern side of the Pyrenees. 

At Seville and Barcelona the resistance to the Ministers soon assumed 
the form of open insurrection; and on the 17tli of January the King 
found himself compelled to announce to the Cortes that he had accepted 
the Ministers* resignation. The Count de 1 orreno, a violent constitu- 
tionalist, was immediately named Premier ; but no sooner was he 
installed in olfice than he became the object of the deadly hatred of the 
populace ; and in order to protect his life, it was found necessary to 
station a body of troops in his house, and to afford him a military escort 
to accompany him to and from the meetings of the Cortes. 

But if the towns of the south were found distinguished by an excess 
of democratic sentiment, the rural population of Navarre, Upper Arragon, 
and Catalonia, was animated with very opposite feelings. In the first- 
mentioned provinces they soon found themselves strong enough, under the 
guidance of Santos Ijadroiiy to dispute the field with the constitutional 
General Lopez Banos, and by the middle of January, the whole of 
Catalonia was in an open state of insurrection, headed by the Tra])pi8t, 
Moses Antoine, J\Usa8, and Miralhes. 

On the 1 1 til of March a new session of Cortes was opened, when 
the noted Riego was chosen President. Amid the din of arms this 
assembly proceeded to some attempts towards effecting an amelioration 
of the finances, the pacification of the colonies, and to carry into 
execution tke laws for the complete suppression of the clergy, and of 
seignorial rights. 

But Europe was soon to contemplate 'An unexpected change in the 
affairs of the Penb||ula, and the Cortes was awakened from the lethargy 
which seemed toWverpower it, by the sudtlen capture in a midnight 
assault of the important fortress of Seo d’Urgel. This ]) 08 t had hitherto 
been looked upon as impregnable, and only fell before a degree of 
valour which calls to mind the exploits of the heroes of ancient ro- 
mance. It is hardly necessary to mention, that the leader who reduced 
this fortress under the legitimate sway of King Ferdinand was the re- 
doubted Tr^ppist, The capture was effected on the 21st of Apcil, 
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In July the royalist bands descended the Cinca, stormed, and took 
the fortified town of Mef^vinenza, and having possessed themselves by 
assault of the outworks ot Tarragona, they held in blockade that exten- 
sive and important city. About the same time the royalist general 
Quesada made himself master of nearly the whole of Navarre ; whilst in 
Murcia, Toyme was nearly as successful ; and in Gallicia, the Constitu- 
tionalists soon found themselves confined witliin the walls of Vigo. 

On the 30th of June the Cortes was prorogued by the King ; who 
on quilting the assembly was attacked by the mob, on which Ins escort 
was compelled to fire, and this rencontre, although attended with scarcely 
any bloodshed, led to very serious consequences.^ 

On the 3d of July, whilst four battalions of the Eoyal Guards were 
on parade, they were assailed by the populace, and forced to shut 
ihembclves up in the palace of the Prado, from which they could not 
march out till the 7th ; wlicn, under the command of tlu' Marquis de 
Casa Soria, they sallied out in order to return to their quarters. It 
was then that they were fallen upon by the militia and imops of the 
line, and compelled to retreat upon the Uoyal Palace for ])rolection, in 
which was the King, ’at the head of two other battalions of the Guard. 
II ib Majesty at once perceived that, .by continuing near liis person, these 
unfortunate men would be irrevocably compromised; and in order to 
secure their safety, he directed them to quit the palace, and leave Jiim to 
Ins late. Thib they accordingly did, and ]mibucd hy the troops of the 
line and the militia, they retreated to the Casa del Campo, where their 
antagonists overtook them, and by dint of numbers, defeated them. 
At the Escurial, another attack was made upon them, and at both 
places a mereilcss slaughter of the royalists followed. Not satisfied 
with this, the Cortes decreed the disbanding of the regiments of Koyal 
Carabineers ; and u])on these troops refusing to lay down their arms, 
they too were immediately attacked by superior numbers of the line and 
miiilia, and conqielled to surrender at discretion. 

Elated by these successes, the Constitulionalists of Madrid, Barcelona, 
Saragossa, \alladolid, and other jdaccs, assailed the King with ad- 
dresses', in which the dismissal of the Count dc Torreno and the 
ministevs was imperiously demanded; and the appointment of Piego as 
Prime Mimslcr called fur. With this last request the King positively 
refused to comply, assigning 'as the reason, that Riegp had caused the 
populace to sing the Tragala in his presence. 

The first change eflected in the ministry was the agreement of the 
King to nominate the veteran Constitutionalist, Lopez Banos, Minister- 
at-War, and to charge him with the formation of a new ministry ; to 
whielf he named, successively, — ISiovarro, to the department of Justice; 
Capaz, the Alarine; Egia, the Finances; and San Miguel, to the de- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. • 

The first measure of the new ministers was to send into banishment, 
without the foim of a 4.rial, the Aiclihishop of l^ragossa and the 
Bishop of Alalaga, who formed part of the Kiiig^s household ; and 
their next, to order the sentence of death passed upon General Elio, and 
which none of the Constitutional ministers yet in power had dared to 
carry into effect, to be immediately put in execution. Elio had con* 
tinned in prison for many months. The charges against liim were, in 
thcmselveB, of the vaguest possible description ; and tiie proof of his 
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guilt wholly defective. He continued to the It'ist to protest Iiis inno- 
cence ; and his death, which look place on the 4lh of September, had 
more the aspect of an assassination, than of a legal execution. 

The ministry next ordered the arrest of sixty of the principal in- 
habitants of Barcelona, on the charge of royalism ; who were, without 
any pretext of trial whatever, shipped off to the Balearic islands. But 
the utmost activity and severity of the ('oiislitutional leaders ])rovcd 
ineffectual to check the progress of the legitimate cause ; and on 
the 14th of August, a regency, composed of the Manpiis of Mataf- 
londa, the Bishop of Tarragona, and the Baron d’Erolles, was for- 
mally installed at U%el, by whom a proclamation was immediately 
issued, declaring invalid^ the acts of the different governments which 
had borne sway in Spain, since the King had been held in durance by 
the Cortes in March, 1820* 

D’Erolles was one of the most distinguished of the leaders of the 
war of independence, and being possessed of extensive property in 
Catalonia, he put all to hazard in support of the royal cause. 

The military operations of the Royalists were at first confined chiefly 
to the valley of the Cerdagne and the forests of •Trati ; but they soon 
became so formidable as to demand^ the utmost elforts of the Cortes to 
check them: and for this purpose, large bodies of troops were j)Ut in 
motion from all quarters, and directed upon Catalonia, where Mina 
was named by the government to the duel command. 

The new ministry having convoked a meeting of the Cortes for the 
7th of October, then reported their rcsjiectivo departments in the most 
deplorable condition. In the finances, the deficiency which in the first 
year of the Constitutional regime had amounted to 181 millions of 
reals, was this year swelled to 3*22 millions; and in order to meet the 
expenses of the year, another loan of 784 millions of reals was declared 
indispensable. Lopez Barros, the Minister-at-War, at the same time 
demanded a levy of 30,000 men, and 8000 horses for the army ; and 
declared, that, in order to meet the expenses of the service, the \yar budget 
must be doubled. All these demands the Cortes accecdcd to. Tlius 
was Spain happy in the possession of a liberal government. 

In Upper Catalonia, d’Erolles commenced the campaign by the 
defeat of the Constitutional General Tabuenca, whose whole corps he 
made prisoners. Mina, however, j)roved too rnucli for the Baron ; for, 
on the 23d of November, he took by assault the town ofCastclfolles, and 
inhumanly put the garrison to the sword. On the 23tli, he attacked 
d’Erolles at Torra, and defeated him, making himself also master of the 
fort of Balaguer. On the 15lh and 16th of December, he again attacked 
the Royalists at Cal de Trempe, from whence he forced part of them to 
retreat across the French frontiers, where they were speedily disarmed ; 
but Romagqssa, with part of the Royalist forces, having thrown himself 
into the citadel at Urgel, where the obstinate defence which he made 
detained the maift body of the Constitutional army, the Baron was 
thus enabled to re-assemble his forces on the Siianish side of the 
Pyrenees, — he suddenly attacked Mina on the 28th, near Puyeerda, and 
it was not till after another very obstinate contest that he was again 
compelled to relinquish the field to his antagonist. 

At this Juncture the prospects of the Royalist cause were a good 
deal dampS, as Quesada was about the same time totally defeated at 
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Los Arcos ; and liad it not been for the energy and courage of Don 
Carlos O’Donnell, who had just established his head- quarters at Jrati, 
there ’would liave been ground for the most gloomy presentiments with 
regard to its final triumph. In the vicinity of Mequinenza, their affairs 
wore a more flourishing appearance, where, to testify their abhorrence 
of the Constitutional system, the Catholic inhabitants of this district 
rliose as their leaders one Ulman, a Lutheran Swede, and Bessieres, a 
French emigrant. 

The successes of Mina produced, as was to ^be expected, their 
natural eflects iqion tlie pojiulace and the Cortes at Madrid ; and the 
hnmediatc invasion of Franco 2vas i/icrc clamoromly called for, 
]hicouragcd by these symptoms, the forces of Mina actually crossed 
the frontier ; and the natural indignation, with which this insult insjiired 
the (rovemnK’iit and })eople o( France, was manifested in a way which 
demonstrated that llie flaifles of a more formidable warfare than had 
l)een hitherto waged between the Boyahsts and Constitutionalists were 
KS])eedily about to be rekindled in the Spanish territory. 

The Ministry of J'higland naturally liehehl this circumstance with 
regret, and in their anxiety, if jiossible, to avert it, the Duke of Wellington 
was dispaUdied, as the representative of the English Coverninent, to 
Verona, wliere, in conformity to his instructions, he formally remon- 
strateil against any attempt on the ])arL of the Allied Monarclis, to 
interfere hy force in tlie atlairs of Spain. The determination of the 
fSovereigns was, liowever, soon taken, to make kinjwn to the ('abinet 
of Madrid, tlirougli llieir ministers at that court, that unless an imme- 
diate. change took jjlaco in tlie existing system of the Spanisli Govern- 
imml, tlie Allies would recall their respective residents, and make 
common can|Ufc'itIi France against Spain. 

Great liriti^F continued to refuse to be a party to this determination, 
and (mdeavoured, by a jirotraeted negociation, from December, lS:i2, 
to March, 1H23, to jirevent hostilities, and to induce Spain to consent 
to some change in the constitutional system, calculated to' cause France 
to relent somewhat in her demands ; but these efforts were wholly un- 
aitended with success. 

Ill a note of tlie 23d of January, to Mr. Canning, the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand places ihi; circiiin stances of the case in a Just and 
forcible point of view. 

“ lie ileclares, that the revolution in Spain having taken for its 
model that of France, the sad traces of which were not yet effaced in 
the latter country, awakened and agitated in its bosom a host of 
])assions and recollections. A proof of this was afforded, — that in all 
the ifiilitary, conspiracies tried by the French tribunals, the name and 
hope of the Cortes universally ayipeared. Offenders, escaped from 
justice, found an asylum in * the Peninsula ; where they menaced and 
insulted with impunity the monarchy and tlie throne of the Bourbons. 
Libels written in French, and printed in Spain, had been scattered 
abroad amongst the army of observation for ih' purjiose of corrujiting 
it ; and even in the English newspapers, the soldiers of France had been 
excited to revolt in the name of Spain ; whilst Piedmont, and the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, had risen against their sovereigns in the name of 
the Cortes. Nor could the just complaints of France stop here : for, 
independent of the case of Montarlot, an individual banished from 
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France for a political offence, and who openly, at Saragossa, assumed 
the title of President of the French Empire^ and expressed liis intention 
of immedialely invading Fra7ice at the head of the Spanish Com- 
muneros, uith the sanction of Riego the President of the general 
Cortes, France liad to complain that the neutrality of her territory liad 
been thrice violated by the Constitutional troo])s of Spain; so tliat, 
although sincerely desirous of peace, her honour and dignity demanded 
that an end should be pul to such a state of insult and danger,” 

The opposition offered in the French Chambers to the vote of credit, 
required to carry into effect the determination of the Government to 
follow up the foregoing declaration, by direct intei’ferenee in the affairs 
of Spain, the violent exlnbition made upon the occasion by the Jacobinc 
Manuel, and his formal exjmlsion in consequence from the Chambers, 
are circumstances more curious than interesjting ; and on tliat account, 
‘to be dismissed at present witli summary notice ; and the details of the 
war which followed, and for which llie different divisions of the French 
army were ^^now put in inarcli to the frontiers, have already been treated 
of at some length, in the foregoing Numbers o& the United Service 
Journal. 

In the mean time Mina was actively employed in endeavouring to 
reduce the citadel of Seo d’Urgel, into ninth Romacfossa had tijrowu 
himself with a small portion of the army of d’Erolles ; and where he 
held out for several months, succeeding at last in escaping from his 
assailants, and taking refuge within the Frenclj frontiers. 

About llie same time Bessieres and Ulman sallied from Mequiucuza 
at the head of 4000 mtm, and moved rapidly by way of Tanagona 
upon Madrid, from wdience General (VDaly marched out at the head 
of the garrison, and attacked them at Sorijo ; la'rc lio^Bprcd a defeat, 
and was comjxdled to fall back upon the capital ; and bmng reinhii'ct'd 
by Abisbal at the head of a formidable force, Bessieres and Ulman 
separated their parlies, the first retiring by way of Siguenza and Seria, 
and Ulman upon Murviedro, the ancient yaguntuni, a strong fortress, of 
which he made himself master. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the singular sjieclaclc at present offered 
by the contending parties in the l^cniiisiila, as to the successitm to tlio 
throne of Spain. \Vc may remark, however, on the glniing incon- 
sistency of the Cbnstilutional paity in siqjporting the pretensions of an 
infant, whose claims are founded solely uj)on tlic iiersonal testament of 
a prince whom they liad formerly deposed as insane^. 

U. 

* See United Seivice Journal, No* 48 . 
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SKETCHES OF A YEAR’s SERVICE IN THE EGYPTIAN MARINE, IN 

1832 AND 1833. 

(No. III.) 

“ Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 

And sinks most lamentably. — Had our p^eneral 
Keen vv hat he knew lumsclf, it had ^mne well : 

(), ho has jjjiven examjdc for our fli|»lit 

Most grossly by his own .” — Antony and Civopatra, 

I^RFORE \v(i procoed on our voyage, it is Mccossary that we should 
notice a circuinslancc which we omitted to meiUion before in its proper 
place, among the improvements of the Pacha, and which it is imjicrativc 
that we should not leave iti oblivion. IVc allude to the great step bo 
has lately made in civilization by organizing bands of musicians for his 
fleet and army. These bands are composed entirely of Arabs ; and all 
the instruments in general use in Kngland for the same purpose are 
U'^cd by tbein. It is astonishing with what facility tliey learn to per- 
form, and that not by ear only, but- from boohs jirintcd in England and 
France. Only conceive what must be the ablonishmcnt of an English- 
man upon hearing God save the King, and the Punnets so Phu*, and 
the FrcischiUz Quadrilles, and the Huntsman’s Chorus, ])laycd uell and 
correctly by a set of savages who only two years ago, perhaps, had 
never seen any musical instrument superior to a lorn loin. They have 
also several national marches, and a great quantity of Italian music, 
whicli is executed in good style. We liave generally about eighteen or 
twenty perfoMU^s in each band ; and the Arabs arc so fond of music, 
lliat they are^wrnally practising ; indeed, in some things tlicy carry it 
to a ridiculous excess: for instance, wlial can be more ridiculous than 
liearing tliem beating to dinner or sujiper, and other meals, to the tunes 
ol Cbeiry Pipe and 13uy a Broom, and many other ecjually absurd whims? 
The introduction of music is, ncvcrllicless, a great advance in civiliza- 
tion, and is a sort of picliminary to the introduction of the fine arts 
into the country : it is, in fact, the only one that can be said to c‘\ist 
here at present ; for poetry, painting, sculpture, elocution, and medicine 
are now as unknown as if they bad never existed. But wc shall go on 
improving; and it is not improbable that even the jircscnt generation 
may live to see Egvpt rise i)hoonix-like from its ruins, and again become 
a great and mighty nation. 

Wc will now return to our voyage; in the course of whicli w’e shall 
liave To notice many spots highly celebrated in classic loie, and whicli 
it would be a rejnoach to pass over in silence. 

The Turkish squadron, as wc stated in our last communication, was 
on its jiassage to Jskenderoon, for the purpose of convoying provisions 
lo the army ; and the accounts which we received of their force, which 
was said lo be immense, as the Sultan bad mustered everything that 
would float, by no means diminished our desire of falling in with them : 
indeed, we felt confident of victory, and liad already begun to calculate 
the value of the brass guns we intended lo cajiturc ; and there were 
some among us who wcie even vain enough lo draw out plans for eSher 
capturing them or destroying them, as might be most convenient, when 
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occasion slioiild offer. From the Franks not a word was lieard of the 
possibility of the Turks turnin[:^ the tables, and capturing us ; we had 
no such idea, and felt perfectly confident that we could, at all events, 
give them such a hammering as would make them exceedingly indis- 
posed to come in our way a second time. Our Turkish oflicers, on the 
contrary, did not much relish the idea of a battle, as it was quite certain 
that the proceedings which the Sultan would ado})t with regard to tbem 
would be of a very summary nature, if he should succeed in capturing 
any of them. But, however, necessity lias no law ; and they thought 
it most prudent to go out and stand their chance, rather tluni slay at 
home minus a head, whicli would have been their fate if they had mani- 
fested any symptom of disaffection. 

On the 30th of July we found ourselves off the island of (Cyprus, 
after having wasted fifteen days in cruising between the woslorn extre- 
mity of that island and the gulf of Adalia, on the coast of Asia Minor; 
we knowing perfectly well, the whole of that time, that wo could not 
possibly fall in with the enemy in that direelion, as their eoiu\-^(‘ must 
undoubtedly be between the island and the main. But our Comm.inder- 
in-chief was soon determined to convine(‘ us that he did not intend to 
remain long inactive ; fur having rccfu'ved information that a Turkish 
Drig of war was at anchor in tlie small liaihoiir of Famagousla, lie 
“ screwed Iiis courage to the sticking jilace,’’ and made all sail uith tlio 
entire squadron for the purpose of cutting her out. 

Our people do everything, jiarticularly matters which compromise 
personal safety and comfort, with the most solemn didiheration ; and as 
none of our captains knew upon whom tlie honour of making tlie rir|t 
prize might fall, every one took care to he as long a time as jiobsihle 
in getting to the field of danger and of glory. Thus w^fcuHled along, 
and lifter three days v^cre in our stations off the hay, muiiii: been all 
this time making a distance whicli could liavc been reached in a few 
hours. 

We now began to make a bustle, and 2 n'eparations suHicient for figlit- 
ing a general action were now going on. A council of war was sum- 
moned ; Osman Pacha got drunk ; and the captains of the iirigs having 
received a hint that their services would be required, began to look 
blue. After surveying our intended vietina for ujiwards of twenty four 
hours, like dogs baying tlie moon, (tlie Turks not liaving the wit to 
burn her in the mean time, and thus prevent our caUliing Ikt,) it was 
resolved finally that the whole squadron should ‘^tand close in, and (liat 
a corvette and brig should proceed to cut her out. 

Divers were tlie objections raised to tliis })lan. The cajitain of the 
corvette swore by the beard of the Prophet that l!ic haltcricT would sink 
him the moment he entered the harbour ; the jicople of the brig turned 
up their eyes, and jirotested that they were no match for the enemy, at 
the same time exclaiming “ God is great ! *’ and expressing their wil- 
lingness to be sacrificed. 

Now those who know little of this part of the world will excuse my 
telling them that the anclioragc of Famugousta is protected by a small, 
half-ruinous castle, and some batteries whicli mount a few long brass 
guns of all calibres, and in the most beggarly condition. The artillcry- 
merl are worse than tlie guns ; and the whole place, so far from having 
any appearance of strength, seemed to be nearly in ruins. Notwitli- 
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standing all this, which was apparent to every one, the affair was 
regarded by our friends in a most important light; and the attack, if 
such a contemptible concern could be so called, was procrastinated, and 
would never have been made at last if the Greeks belonging to the fire- 
ships had not volunteered to go in with their boats and take her out. 
Jt was not judged safe that they should go in unsupported, and a large 
frigate was ordered to stand in close to the mouth of the bay, and, if 
necessary, support the boats. Tlie gallant Greeks manned tlieir boats, 
and in a short time were on board tlic enemy’s vessel. Tfie captain of 
the frigate hung back as long as he could ; but being obliged to follow, 
he had the honour of receiving the first round ol the enemy’s battery, 
which, however, was as harmless as if their guns had been loaded with 
putty. The irigalc’s people did not at all relish this mark of their 
attention however, and instantly returned the eoniplimcnt with a broad- 
side of 32-poundeis. Tlfis was an effectual exlinguisber upon the 
enemy’s valour; and the ruinous-looking wall v\'as rcduc('d to a hona fide 
ruin. Tlie (Greeks, in the mean time, bad takc'ii possession of the brig ; 
and in a few minutes bad got her under sail, having cut her cable, 
Scarcely any o})positJon waS made by those on board of her, and not a 
man on eitlior side was killed. 

The Turks on board our prize bad taken no j)rccaulions to prevent 
our gaining information from their hooks and jiapers, and had not even 
destroyed their book of signals; so that, after all, she was pretty well 
worth the trouulc of taking. The whole of her crew had not succeeded 
in making llicir esca})e ; and from the ])risoners thus made we derived 
^uch useful information : they (old us that their squadron could not be 
^iry far off, and that they supjiosed they wxre cruising off Gajie St. 
Andrea, the c^terniiiosl })oiat of the island ; that tJiey consisted of six 
linc-of-battle fnips, fourteen frigates, and sixteen sloops ; that they had 
been uj) to Iskenderoon, and landed the stores for the army upon the 
beach, but tliat when they learnt that tlie army had been routed by 
Tlnaliini Pacha, they bad endeavoured to re-embark them, but were 
prevented by the rapid advance of a division ol‘ the Egyptian army, and 
that the whole had consequently fallen into our bands. We learned 
also from them that Hussein Pacha, wlio commanded the army of the 
Sultan, had, when routed by Ibiabim, put all his private property on 
board a (jreck vessel, to be Vonvejed to Constantinople under the care 
of liis servants ; and that the wily Greeks, not being in the habit of 
meeting with sucli a booty every day, had politely put the servants on 
sliore at the first island they came to, and walked off with their prize. 
Our prisoners told us also, that the whole of the crews of the enemy’s 
ships were in a very sickly condilion, and that the Greeks who were on 
board as sailors were greatly discontented, and almost in a state of 
mutiny ; and that they siqiposed the whole fleet would now make the 
best shift they could to get back to Stamboiil. 

As soon as we bad finished this tremendous affair, a council of war 
was again summoned ; and after business was concluded, Osman Pacha 
and our friend Mahmoud, wlio bad been very active in the capture of 
the brig, wound up the aflair by getting gloriously drunk, and keeping 
themselves in that condition for several days. The determination of the 
council was, that the prize should he instantly manned and sent to 
Alexandria with a flaming account of our heroism. We, however, took 
care first to make off with all the little portable articles which were on 
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board of her, such as pipes, telescopes, swords, daggers, tobacco, &o. 
all those being in great individual request among us ; and it was only 
fair that, after running the risk, we should be allowed to keep some trifle 
as a trophy. 

Matters being thus arranged, we made sail and stood again to the 
westward, being in the very opposite direction to that in which we were 
told it was most likely we should fall in witli the enemy. Some- 
how or other, as the proverb says, fortune favours fools 5 and so it was 
with us on fins occasion, for on the very next day we came in sight of 
another brig of war belonging to the enemy ; and, by way of being on 
the safe side, our Admiral sent a sixty- gun trigatc in chase of her ; but 
there was no occasion fo|: him to have given himself the least uneasiness 
lest she should escape, for the enemy was as willing to surrender as wc 
were to take her, and the ensign was at once hauled down without 
hesitation. An officer and a number of men were sent to take pos- 
session ; and, upon boarding her, were horror-struck at the scene 
of indescribable misery and wretchedness which was ]>resentcd to th(*ir 
view : almost all the crew were sick ; and, to add to their distress, they 
were short of provisions and water ; the shi]) was wretchedly <lirty, and 
so leaky, that if the bickndss liad conjinueil much longer, they must liave 
ail perished at sea. The ca])^!!! and first-lieutenant had botli died a 
few days before wc fell in with them; and they were then quite lost, 
not knowing which WMy to steer, and totally unconscious of the course 
to be pursued in order to rejoin their squadron, from which they said 
they had been sc])aralcd some weeks before in a gale of wintl. AVc 
could, therefore, gain no information from tliciii with respect to 
present condition of the enemy; and as there was notliing in her whiO 
was worth pillaging, we dcspatclu'd her at once for Alexandria. 

During tlic debauch which took place to celebrate tlie cajjture of this 
our second prize, a cutter was observed bearing down towards the fleet 
with Turkish colours up ; and as she evidently was an enemy, we very 
valiantly made all sail to capture her. Hut there was no necessity for 
being in such a hurry, for the cutter still kei>t on her course towards us, 
and It was not till she was almost within range of our gnns tliat slie 
discovered her mistake. She then endeavoured to go about ; but blioi;tly 
afterwards, finding it was impossible to esca])e, she struck her colours, 
and lay to. Upoij taking poasf'ssion of her, we discovered that she was 
the Sultarfs pleasftn’e-yacht ; and, in consequence of being the only vessel 
which had not been sent to sea witli the fleet, and being tlie only one 
therefore that was available at the moment, she had been sent off from 
Constantinople with despatches for the fleet, and falling in witli us just in 
tlie spot fahe had been directed to expect meeting their own fleet, they 
fell into the mistake which led to their capture. 

We found her very handsomely and elegantly fitted up, the cabin 
being beautifully and superbly furnished; the walls and floors of it 
were inlaid with veneers of choice wood, the headings of the doors and 
the cornices were richly gilded, and the roof was of fine blue cloth, 
ornaiAented with gold. On every side were divans and cushions, covered 
with rich crimson silk, handsomely embroidered, and the curtains were 
of the same material, with tassels to correspond. The decks were covered 
with, very small planks of fine hard white wood, and in the place of being 
caulked, had small slips of rosewood hammered in tight between the 
seams, She carried ten l8*pounder brass carronades, which were kept 
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brightly polished, and, for a plaything, looked remarkably well ; taking 
her altogether, she was a very fine cutter for a Turk, but, in the eyes of 
an Englishman, a downright humbug. 

The Turk who commanded this vessel was so confounded by the mis- 
take he had fallen into, that he appears to have forgotten entirely the 
necessity there was for throwing his despatches overboard and so pre- 
venting us from getting possession of them, as we now did ; and indeed 
he was so completely astonished, that it was not till some time after we 
had him on board as a prisoner, that he recovered from his amaze- 
ment. The cutter, after being pretty well ransacked, was manned and 
dcs})atched to Alexandria ; and we now began to calculate that 
might pick up a tolerably fair share of the enemy’s sejuadron, by falling 
in with them and capturing them, as Osman l^acha said, in detail, or, in 
other words, without fighting at all. In general, we took pretty good 
care lo keep out of the way of the enemy ; and as they appear to Yiave 
liad as little inclination for fighting as ourselves, we mostly kept at a 
respectful distance. 

After despatching the cutter, and having a feast on the strength of 
our success, we coasted along the island to the westward as far as Cape 
Oavata, where we lay oil' and on fur upwards ol a week. Eeports were 
circulated every day that we were now about to jiroceed to Uliodcs, at 
wliich jilace it was generally supposed the Turkish fleet must be by tliis 
time ; but the most popular opinion was, tliat they were on their way 
back to Constantinople, and not a few of our heroes pretended to ex- 
press fear that we should ttot be able to overtake them, and that they 
would succeed in making their escape. But this was all vain-glorious 
Coasting ; and they would almost as soon have sought an interview with 
Beelzebub as wibhed in reality to fall in with the enemy. Jn fact, there 
was no pretence which was left untried for the ])urpose of procuring 
delay; and they were not long in finding one now. Some of our fire- 
ships and sloops, not being able to carry niucli water, liafl now only a 
suliicieiicy for a few days remaining, and we were under the necessity 
of sending them supjilies from llie large shijis; and by going on in this 
way, it was soon found necessary that the whole bcjuadron should water. 
After about half a dozen councils had been called, to take into consi- 
deration where would be the fittest place for us to pro(*eed to for the 
above jiurpose, it was deciv4ed that we should go to Pbineka, on the 
coast of Karamania, at which ]>lace there is good gnound for anchoring 
and two streams of very excellent water, and when* there was nothing 
in the shape of an enemy to disturb us : at least the Tuiks said so. 

But we were destined to be covered with more glory ere our longing 
for water was gratified; for on the morning after wo determined on 
going to PTiineka, a signal was made by one of our corvettes that a 
strange sail was in sight, rikI that she looked like a frigate. Wo 
instantly crowded all sail, and u])on getting a pecj) at her, sent off one 
of our largest frigates to give her chase. Various and numerous were 
the speculations as to what this vessel would turn out to be. Some 
asserted that she was a look-out frigate of the enemy’s squadron, and 
that we should sliortly sec their whole fleet ; others declared that she 
was a line of-battle ship, and must have others in company with her at 
no great distance ; and by another party it was roundly asserted^ that 
she was no man-of-war at all. 

Our doubts, however^ were soon cleared up, for we bad gained upon 
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her in a very short time sufficiently to see tliat she was only a very 
small frigate, standing away from us with all sail set, and our large 
frigate gaining upon her rapidly. After an hour’s chase our frigate 
came up with her, firing a gun over, and at the same time hailing her, 
and ordering her to haul down her colours and lay-to. The Turk, 
however, either did not understand or would not obey this order, and 
persevered in carrying all sail, notwithstanding it was evident he had 
not the slightest chance of escaping, and by this provoked our capitiin, 
who at all times was abundantly irascible, to give orders to fire into 
her, and in less than a minute a broadside of 32-])ounders rattled 
through her, and killed and wounded many of her crew. This was 
quite enougli, and the colours w^re hauled down, and she was brought- 
to on the instant. 

We found that our prize was a frigate belonging to the Sultan’s 
squadron, carrying Iwcnty-foiir long 32-pounders on tlie main deck, 
and eight carronadcs on the quarlerdeck and forecastle. Slic was a 
good deal out of order, having encountered much bad w’eather, and had 
been for some time separated from the s(|uadron, of the ])resent situa- 
tion of which her captain declared himself to he ulterlv iL’iioraiit. She 
was in a very leaky condition, from whirl) she had siifreied a good deal, 
and she had also a large number of sick on hoard. The poor wretches 
of whom licr crew was eoni])osed inslanlly olViTcd to join us as volun- 
teers, being heartily sick of their lornier masters, and glad to make 
their escajie ; hut we liad some suspicion of tlieir fidelity, and therefore 
jmt them all into boats and sent them on shofe at Cyprus the next day, 
leaving them to find their way home in llie best manner they could. 

hat became of the sick I could never learn. • 

Our officers who were sent on board to take charge of our pii/e 
began ])illai>ing as usual, and cver\ thing portable was immediately 
appropriated. One fellow, who arrived too late for lh(‘ beginning of 
tlie scramble, and could find nothing whith ho could deccnlK carry oil* 
without being seen, was obliged to content himself with stealing a doer, 
winch was running about in the confusion, and which he affected to 
hold in high estimation ; another fellow I observed sitting U])on a bale 
of tobacco, which he had stolen, crowing with great glee over his ])rize ; 
a third had seized a telesi‘ 0 ])e ; and a fourth a sword. The wearing- 
apparel on board was, 1 believe, condemned as utterly worlldess ; and 
certainly, from aif a])pearance, the judgment was cjuite correct, for, 
although I had seen plenty of ragamuffins among our own officers, yet 
never before had J seen any tatterdemalions wlio could compete with 
these our Turkish capti\cs. 

This being the fourth jirizo we had taken in llie course of a few weeks, 
the spirits and pugnacity of our j)eople were raised at least twenty per 
cent., and we now talked of attacking the enemy with the greatest con- 
fidence, and spoke in familiar terms of the disposal of them. With 
respect to my own individual feelings iijion the subject, they were any- 
thing but triumphant, inasmuch as 1 could see no great occasion for 
boasting in the capture of a thirty-tw'o gun frigate, with more than half 
her crew sick, by a large double-banked frigate, mounting sixty guns, 
and supported by a whole squadron ; indeed, when the two ships were 
together, they looked like “ the little David and the great Goliali,” 
although in this case the Goliah happened to prove the victor. We, 
however, now talked of nothing but fighting ; and it was determined to 
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go and water as speedily as possible, and then set off in good earnest 
after tlic enemy. 

We therefore directed our course towards Phineka ; but had hardly 
been under sail a couple of hours, when one of our 6hij)s made a signal 
that a steam-boat was in sight aliead, and bearing towards us. As wc 
knew no steam-vessels ever frequented this part of the Mediterranean, 
we could only suppose it must be the one attached to the Sultzin’s 
squadron ; and wa conjectured that tlieir whole force must be either very 
near, or tliat slie had been sent away with despatclies, and was now 
returning, and mistaking our fleet lor their own, as had been the case 
with the cutter. Several of oui corvettes and the light vessels were 
(after Osman Pacha had solemnly dchheratod what he should do, while 
smoking out his Jiipe) despatched to endeavour to cut her oil' if she 
should attempt to escape wlien she found out her mistake. The Turkish 
signals were made to her t(> conic down to the fleet, and she t-eenied to 
he obeying tliein, for she splashed away towards us in great style. Wc 
w^ere, nevertheless, soniewhut pu 7 /leil that she did not answer our sig- 
nals ; but our pcojile, being at the acme of delight and cxjiectation, 
rounill)| asserted that she did bo, and accounted for our not seeing them 
h> ‘^fi>mfr that the siiioki' prevented us. One jollv old Turk, with a 
])ipe in Ins mouth, and blowing the smoke out of ins nostrils with tiie 
greatest jiossible c oni])laceney, seemed to be chuckling willnn himself 
upon tlie ea'^y compiesL we wei c about to make, and observed tome 
more than once that the steam-boat would be of infinite service to the 
Pacha. 

As the vessel approaclicd us, every prejiaraticm was made for pre- 
venting her cscajie ; the guns of some of the ships were run out, the 
men were at their ])osts, and the matches read}, so as to givelicr a shot 
llie moment we should get within reach of her. Put, alas ! all the gra- 
iitications ol this life are niO'.t tian^ilory, and we might just as well have 
dreamed all this. Our inUmded vii tim just continued Ic'r course till 
^ she got witlim cannon-shot of us, when she l.i}-to and hoisted Frcmch 
colours, and silulcd Osman Pacha with fifteen guns. This wag ot a 
Pienclimaii had v(‘ry nearly cariied his joke too far; for had Osman 
Pacha happened at the moment to have been a little drunkish, lie would 
very likel} liave given him a broadside which might have sent liirn to 
the bottom ; as it W'as, the C’fipitan Paelia received the aflair very gra- 
cious!}, and returned the salute by firing fifteen shotted guns, being too 
impatient to w^'llt to have them drawm. 

The Frenchman turned out to be tlie Spliinx steani-hoat, the very one, 
by-thc-by, that thought they had caplurcMl the Duchess de Perri last 
year > they came from Alexandria with desjiatches for us, and also 
brought out one of our principal officers. This vessel had been sent to 
Egypt by the French government to tow home a vessel vvhi( h was to 
carry a large obelisk and other antiquities from Luxor to Paris, and 
Mehemct Ali thought lie would make it useful during the time it waa 
waiting. 

Now, it ajipears to me to have been a direct and most unjust inter- 
ference in our favour on tlie part of the French, and a gross breach of 
neutrality towards the Sultan, that they should have permitted one of 
their vessels of w^ar to carry despatches to the fleet of a nation that was 
at war with him, they being at the same time, if not in actual alliance, 
at least on apparently friendly terms with the Porte. 
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After these Affairs had been arranged, and the Frenphinan had got 
his despatches for Alexandria, we made all sail for the coast of Kara- 
inania, and on the evening of the 15th of August cast anchor in the bay 
of Pliineka, at only a short distance from the shore, and about a mile 
from what is called the castle of Phineka. As all our ships, instead of 
anchoring in regulat order, and each taking his proper station, were 
permitted to anchor just where they pleased, we presented a beautiful 
specimen of irregularity, for which we were afterwards very nearly pay- 
ing a severe penalty. Immediately after we had anchored wc got our 
boats out. and sent detachments of men well armed on shore to take 
possession of the watering-place. As soon as they landed, a few horse- 
Ijaen made their aj)pearapce, and seemed dis])03cd to dispute our occu- 
pation of the beach ; but they scanij)ered oil* like goats upon tlie very 
first volley from our people, and gave us no further trouble. We then 
distributed a number of men along the beach as sentinels, and the busi- 
ness of watering commenced and continued all night. When we first 
anchored in the bay we spoke a small Greek cutter, and learnt from her 
that the Turkish squadron was at Adalia, only about forty miles to the 
eastward, and that the distance overland was so short, that the news of 
our being at Pliineka could be conveyed to them in a few hours. The 
only precaution which we chose to adopt against being surprised, was 
to send a frigate and two sloops to cruise outside the bay and look out. 

As soon as the men and petty^flicers were set hard to work, watiT- 
ing, and everything being in a stale of llie greatest confusion, as is 
always the case with us when anything unusual la to be done, our Ad- 
miral determined to liave a feast, and sent invitations to the Vice- 
Admiral and two or three of the cajjtains iodine with him in the evening. 
This jovial crew assembled on board the flag- ship about seven o’clock, 
and as each guest carried with liim his singing and dancing-bo\s, and 
his musicians and buffoons, it can easily lie imagined that a pretty good 
uproar was very shortly the result : singing, smoking, dancing, and 
drinking gave zest to the feast, and made the time dance off merrily ^ 
till about half-past ten ; and the party being then all tolerably drunk, 
fiiey adopted the extraordinary resolution of going on shore to wind up 
the evening, that shore being in the possession of the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, Osman Pacha, Muttus Bey, Said Ali our commodore, and 
Captain Mah^pgud, the commander of the fire-ships, with a large train 
of pages, fiddl6ii[‘and singers, all more than half drunk, and a number 
of servants loaded with bacchanalian supplies, went on shore when it 
was near midnight, and spreading carjiets uj)on the ground, squaltecl 
themselves down, and recommenced tlie debauch. This continued with- 
out intermission till near four the next morning, and then they broke 
up, or rather, I should say, broke down, for very few of 'the party by 
that time were able to stand. 

Soon after this party landed, we were surprised at hearing rejieatcd 
disdiarges of musketry from the shore, and a rapid and constant fire 
from the guns in our boats. We naturally concluded that some of the 
irrtgttAr troops of the enemy had come down and attacked the party 
on the beach, and were not a little uneasy about them, as all our large 
boats were away with the water-casks, and we could send them no 
assistance. We were kept in this slate of suspense for upwards of an 
bmir, when one of our boats returned, and we then learned that it was 
only our discreet Admiral amusing himself by having blank cartridges 
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fired. The Turks had not the courage to come dovm and attack them, 
or they might easily have killed or made prisoners the whole party 
before we could have sent them assistance. 

Now, all ye who are lovers of good order and discipline, what do you 
think of this ? Was it ever equalled before by any one in the world ? 
Is a parallel piece of egregious folly to be met with in all the annals of 
absurdity? Here was a fine fleet, with upwards of ten thousand men 
on board, at anchor without order, and in a state of great confusion, on 
the enemy's coast, and within a few miles only of the enemy's squadron, 
which was nearly double our strength, and which, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, could have been down upon us in a few hours : yet our 
commander-in-chief, our vice-admiral, the socond in command, our 
commodore who was third in command, all go on shore together, and 
reduce tliemselves to such a beastly state of intoxication, that they can 
neither see nor walk. Is* not this almost incredible/ What might 
have been the con&equen 9 es of it I Fortunate, indeed, was it for us, 
that the enemy had no more energy than ourselves ; for if they had 
made even a moderate degree of exertion, tliey might have easily cap- 
tured or destroyed that fleet which is the pride and glory of our good 
old Pacha, in completing nhich he Jias been at work lor years, and the 
loss of which would have almost broken his heart, even if we put out of 
the question the consideration of the cfTcct it would have ultimately had 
upon his intei ests. If’ 

The morning after these disgusting and ill-timed festivities, (the 16th 
of August,) the shi])s being still in the same state of confusion while 
continuing the watering, our look-out frigate made a signal that ten 
sail of ships were in sight from their maat-head to leeward, but bearing 
towards iis. These, we had no doubt, were the leading ships of the 
enemy's squadron ; and, exactly as wc (the Europeans) had anticipated, 
they were hearing up to attack us, and every exertion was instantly 
made on our parts to get our ships into a condition to give them battle. 
AV e had right good will lor the approaching fray, of which we now made 
quite certain, and worked away with ardour and enthusiasm. Eut tluj 
Capital! Pacha was still on shore, not having perfectly recovered the 
elfects of his indulgences the night before, and not a movement could 
be made williout his orders. It was, consequently, nearly midnight 
before we trot our boats stowed and our anchor weighed, although it 
was not eleven in the morning when we first saw tfie signal ot the 
frigate; and our men having been employed in watering during the 
whole of the previous night, we could not expect to find them in the 
best fighting condition possible. The fire-ships, with their indefatigable 
commander,^ who had been as drunk as a jiiper the night before, were 
among the first who got under way and sailed out of the harbour, and 
were shortly afterwards followed by the rest of the squadron. During 
the remainder of the night we had time to stow our cables, make all 
clean, and draw and reload the guns, and Osman Pacha got time to 
sleep oil more i^erfcctly the effects ot the last night's debauch. 

Having been becalmed nearly all night, we were not more than a few 
miles from the land at day-break on the morning of the 17th; and the 
look-out frigate then reported by signal, that she could count sixteen of 
the enemy to leeward and steering towards us. At 11 a.m. a fine breeze 
sprung up, and having the wealhcr*gage of the enemy, we sailed but 
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to sea in one line, keeping close to the wind, in the following order: 

the Capitan Pacha leading, with the Mahallet el Kebir, followed by the 
Mansoura ; then came the frigates, Jafferier, Bahira, KalFrd Cheyk, 
Raschid, Sheer Jahaart, Damietta, and Mufta Jahaart; and the line 
was closed by the Alexandria and Aboukir line-of-battle ships. One of 
the fire-ships was attached to each of the line-of-battle ships, keeping 
to leeward, and on her quarter. The corvettes and brigs formed a sort 
of second line to windward of us. 

At noon we could count from our mast-liead twenty-four sail of the 
enemy still standing steadily towards us ; and at 3 p.m. there were thirty- 
six sail in sight, but not sufficiently near to enable us to make out what 
they were. Everything,was now cleared for action ; the cabins of the 
captains and admirals were knocked down, the grape was carried on 
deck, and there was nothing fore and aft but a clear fighting battery. 
Towards evening we could distinguish distmctly the dilfercnt ships of 
the Turkish squadron : four of tlicm looked very large, and carried 
flags, tliree of them being at the main, and one at the fore. In the 
middle of their line was a very large three-decker, vvitlia steam -boat and 
cutter, winch kept close to her, and being one ot those with a flag at the 
main, we concluded that she was tlm ship of the Turkish Cajdtan Pacha. 

Towards night they hoisted thcir'colouis, and we replied by showing 
them ours, (both flags being the same, howev(‘r;) and soon alter sunset 
we lost them in the dark for night. At sunset tlie body of the 
Turkish fleet bore S.E. half S. about eight or ten mdos distant. 

It was now confidently expected, both by the officers and the men, 
that the dawning of the next day must bring on an action between the 
two fleets. Every man could not but feel, that amongst us there were 
now many who had seen the sun set for the last lime, and that ere to- 
morrow night hundreds of us would be made immortal. We got every- 
thing ready to give our opponents a warm w'cleome ; and by being to 
windward of them we had a great advantage, particularly in making use 
of our fire-ships. 

Although the numerical odds were so greatly in favour of the Turks, 
yet our Arabs wore in excellent spirits, and confidently anticipated a 
victory ; they spent the whole of the night in singing, keeping lime to 
the discordant noise they thus made by clapping their hands and tliump- 
ing on the decks. The Oiceks in the fire-ships showed a hellish kind of 
satisfaction, and were already counting their gains : they danced and 
sung, and drank, till tliey appeared almost maniacal ; but there was a 
resolution about them that now convinced us of the value of their ser- 
vices. The Turkish officers did not at all relish the approaching busi- 
ness, and consoled themselves by getting just sufficiently drimk to 
prevent any great degree of mental anxiety. It was now that the 
wisdom of the Pacha was apparent in having brought up young men 
as officers ; for these, being mostly slaves, and not fettered by any ties 
of kindred or country, were devoted to him witli an enthusiastic ardour, 
and looked up to him alone for promotion and advancement these 
were the men who now intended to do their duty in the face of the foe 
and who looked forward to the result as a certain means of promotion. * 

At 4 A.M. on the following day, (August 18th,) we again saw tlie 
enemy’s squadron ; they appeared much scattered, and bearing S.S.E., 
nine miles distant. One of their frigates had in the night got so near 
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our squadron, that at daylight she was almost within cannon-range, and 
the Alexandria fired several guns at her, but without effect. 

Both the fleets continued to approach each other, the wind still con- 
tinuing to favour us, and at one p.m. we were within five miles of tlie 
enemy. The captain of the fire-ships seeing how matters stood, and 
thinking of his premium, went on board the flag-ship, and requested the 
Admiral’s permission to go down upon the enemy with the fire-ships 
alone, and swore by all the Greek saints in the Kalendar, that he would 
burn some of them in spite of all they could do. Osman Pacha pre- 
tended to acquiesce in this request, and desired him to go down upon 
them with his own brig. Mahmoud was not long in obeying this 
order ; he jumped into his boat, got on board his own ship, set his 
studding-sails and royals, and hoisting a red flag at the fore, away he 
went, right before the wind, down upon the enemy. What this fellow 
intended to do we could never guess, as it appeared impossible that 
anything short of utter destruction could attend tlio attem])t, and he 
must have been knocked to atoms by the first ship lie approached. 
Wlien he vias about midway between the two squadrons, he was recalled 
by signal, and he came back into his former station. He persists, how- 
ever, even to this day, that if he had been allowed to proceed, lie would 
have sent the Capitan Pacha to the houris in a cloud of fire and smoke ; 
anrl really, from tlie demonstration of good will which he gave us, I 
think we cannot but consider that he iiteiided to make the attempt, and 
that his ass'Ttioiis were not merely idle bravado. 

We eould now judge, from our own observations, what was llio 
strength of our opponents. W e counted six line-of-battle ships, eleven 
frigates, nine corvettes, and ten brigs. To oppose them we had four 
line-of-haltle sliijis, bcvcn very heavy frigates, two corvettes, three 
briirs, and four fire-ships ; the total being, of the enemy, tliirty-six sail ; 
ami of ours, only twenty, including the fire-shi])s. We, however, con- 
sidered ourselves a jiretty good maicli for them, as our ships were all 
( lose together in a compact line, and those of the enemy were straggling 
in one long line, extending to an immense distance, and they must have 
been some hours before tliey could have concentrated their force so as 
to support each other, even sujiposing they had science enough to see 
the necessity of doing so. Independent of this, the Turks have such a 
terror of fire-sliips, that it is more than probable they wouhl lun in all 
directions upon our setting fire to a single ship. AVe were not permitted, 
however, to try our strength with them ; hour after hour passed away, 
and no attempt was made to bear down upon the enemy ; and great was 
the impatience of the men and oflicors, waiting for the expected signal 
Irom'Osmar^ Pacha. About an hour before sunset wo saw the Cajdtan 
Pacha of the enemy make signal to the fleet to “tack at sunscl, lo keep 
(lose together during the night, and to look out well for the fire-slii])s.” 
This we were enabled to make out from their signal-books which we 
liad captured oft' Cyprus ; and it convinced us that the Turks had no 
notion of attacking us, and was a proof of the dread witli wdiicli they 
looked upon the fire-ships. 

At sunset the enemy lacked as we liad anticipated, and we then 
received orders by signal from Osman Pacha “ to keep in close line 
during the night, to show no lights, and to observe and follow his move- 
ments.” The consequence was, that we continued our course, keeping 
close to the wind; and the enemy being now on ilie other tack, we 
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M!e soon widely separated from each other. Tlius, after having been 
for upwards of a month professedly in search of the enemy, and havtn|p 
at length found them, (or rather, they having found us,) and having 
many advantages on our side — the only disadvantage being in the num- 
ber of ships— and knowing that we were very far superior to them in 
point of discipline,— after all this, we ran away in the niglit, and were 
out of sight of the enemy at daybreak the next morning. 

To the honour of the English and French officers serving in our fleet, 
this was^ neither by their advice nor concurrence; nay, it was in direct 
opposition to what they thought their duty to the Pacha demanded. 
But our Capitan Pacha knew too well what would be their advice if ho 
called a council, and thorefore forbore to do so, although he had fre- 
quently before demanded their opinions upon the most trivial affairs con- 
nected with the fleet. Now we, ourselves, do not pretend to be very 
vain- gloriously valorous, being, in fact, n\)thing more or less than 
mere mercenaries ; and it being our duty to do as we are ordered, if 
to fight, well— if to run away, perhaps somewhat better. But the 
rase was widely different with the Turks : they owed a duty to their 
^sovereign, who had treated them with kindness, liberality, and distinc- 
tion ; and who was now struggling for his indcjicndencc ironi the 
tyrannical grasp of liis own barbarous countrymen. Everything they 
possessed was from him : many of tliem had been by him slicltered 
from the vengeance of the Porte : to many lie had afforded a home and 
employment, wlien they knew not where else to seek a subsistence. 
Osman Pacha, in particular, owed everything to him, and should have 
been the first man to have laid down his life in his defence ; he had 
received every kindness and honour from the l\icha, who had raised 
him from insignificance and obscurity, — liad educated hini, — and bad 
made him honoured and respected by his countrymen, who despised his 
low-born origin, and would have treated him with contempt. 

Ear different was the case of old Muttus Bey, our Vice-Admiral, who 
had apparently made up his mind— that is to say, if it can be conceived 
that he had any ideas about it more than were possessed by the main- 
mast — to do liis duty to liis master, and fight as long as he floated. 
Not that the old man had any great inclination to try the issue of the 
contest, but that he was ]>erfcclly indifferent to all tliat miglit happen ; 
and during the whole time he did not allow his gravity and serenity to 
be in tlie least disturbed by all the bustle and preparation for combat. 
When we were only a very short distance from the enemy, old Muttus 
was, as usual, on the poop with a pipe in Iiis mouth, looking at them 
with the most vacant indifference, and seeming not to care a rush for 
anything which might occur ; and, also, when we ran a^vay, hfe ap- 
peared to have no sort of feeling whatever upon the subject. 

But to resume. During the night which succeeded this eventful 
day, we continued our course, steering W. andS.W.; and on the 
following morning nothing could be seen of the enemy from the 
mast-head. It is a somewhat singular circumstance, that on the 
evening of the previous day, when we were making ourselves quite 
confident of an immediate engagement, the squadron was joined by 
three of our large sloops of war, whl^ bad been seeking us for some 
days ; and as they each carried tweill^^our guns, our force was con- 
siderably increased by thc addition, particularly against an enemy with 
Buch a vessels.^ We were also joined at the same 
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time by a vessel from Alexandria, with rockets for the marine. The 
captain of this vessel told us, that he had been some days in company 
with the Turkish fleet ; that they had made him brin^^ to, and had sent 
a boat to examine him ; but he having ingeniously trumped up a 
story, that some of his men were sick with the plague, the boat was no 
sooner alongside than she was ofl* again, upon receiving this informa- 
tion : he received no further molestation from them ; and they thus lost 
a most valuable prize. 

When the relative effective force of the two fleets is considered, it 
will be apparent, that although there was such a great difference in the 
number of the shi])s on each side, yet we were nearly as strong as the 
enemy : for several of our frigates were quite large enougli to cope with 
their smaller line-of- battle shijis ; and they hud not one frigate so large 
as tlie srnaliest of ours. The enemy must have been convinced of this, 
for they never altenq^tcd t(S ]}ursuc us ; and it can hardly he supposed 
that they would not have endeavoured to do something, if they had not 
been withheld by a strong presentiment that wc should give them a 
sound drubbing. As it was, we continued our course uninterrupted, 
till wc made the east end of Candia ; and we then cruised off and on 
for several days, without any osleiv>ible purj>osc. During this period 
we had a severe gale of uind; just such another, by the by, ns St. 
Paul experienced in this ])rccibc spot some eighteen hundred years ago ; 
and wc got knocked about a good deal, and ])arted from our riro-shij)S ; 
but as the (irceks have imj)ro\ed considerably in the science of navi- 
gation since the days of tlie A]Histle, they weathered it out, and re- 
joined us on the 2Sth of August, when ue found they had suffered very 
severely during the gab*, and had lost their escapc-boals and several of 
their men. Tlie Joss of tliesc boats, uhicJi uerc remarkably fine ones, 
was, in our present condition, almost irreparable. It seems that the men 
who were Iclt in them during the gale to take care of them must liave 
fallen asleep; and that llic boats must iiave filled and went down. It 
was necessary that llicse boats slioiild be always towing astern, as they 
were far loo large to hoist iqion deck. They were each armed with a 
swivel 4-poundcr at the how and the stern, with muskets, pikes, cut- 
lasses, and pistols, for the whole crew; and a good store of ammuni- 
tion. 'JTey are furnished wUli ])rovisi()ns and w'aler for several dnys, 
and are capable of carrying at least twenty men. 

After knocking about in this way for several days, and having fur- 
nished our fire-ships with boats as well as w^c could, our commander 
summoned a council of war, and wc were informed that information had 
been obtained from a Greek caique, that the Turkish squadron was at 
anclnJr at RJiodcs; and the ])rnden(e of going up and endeavouring to 
attack them and burn them wliilc atanclior was submitted to the con- 
sidcration of the council. We are the most unanimous fellows in the 
world upon these occasions ; and on the jircsent one, without any 
debate on the subject, the jiroposition was instantly assented to; and we 
accordingly made all sail for that island : hut as wc generally lay to all 
night, our progress was somewhat like Peneloiie’s web ; for W’e undid 
in' the night nearly the whole of what we liad done in the day ; and it 
was not till the 2d of Septcmbct tjmt we were able to get a peep at the 
anticipated field of our destructive intentions. We then learnt from a 
Greek cutter which we boarded, that the Turkish squadron had left 
Rhodes some days before, and were gone into the harbour of Mar- 
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morice, on tl^e main land of Asia Minor, about six leagues lo ibe 
N. N. E. of Rhodes ; that it was supposed they intended to winter 
there, as they were erecting batteries on shore to protect the harbour ; 
and that they had already commenced dismantling several of their 
ships. The Bay of Marmorice is one of the best stations that could 
])ossibly have been selected for a fleet wishing to act on the defensive. 
It is a fine large harbour, capable of containing an immense fleet, witli 
deep water and good anchorage. It has two entrances, both of which 
are very narrow, and formed by an island in tlie mouth of the harbour. 
These entrances are so extremely narrow as not to admit of the })assage 
of more than one ship at a time ; and tlien only under particular cir- 
cumstances ; as, from the surrounding l:.nd being very high, vcss(‘ls are 
apt to be becalmed in the entrance, and can then get neither in nor 
out, but arc under the necessity of anchoring in the passage. Hie 
Turks selected this harbour in order to iniable them lo rc]»air tiie 
damages of their fleet without danger of being surprised by us ; and 
it is certainly impossible to conceive a more secure position, nor one in 
which it would be more difficult to do iniscliief to the defenders. 

As we passed Rhodes, we saw in the liiirhour a fine friizate belonging 
to the Sultan, which had been just built, and v\hich would have tempted 
any Englishman lo have tried the possibility of a noclurnal attcmj;t at 
cutting her out. But our people would as soon have thought 
of cutting out the Colossus, if it liad remained to this day, and had no 
idea of encountering baltories more formidable than llioae of Faina- 
gousta. Wc were, therefore, again i\t afump/vs : nothing could bo done 
at Rhodes; and it was difficult for our Commander-in-chief to decide 
what measures he sliould adopt, inasinuch as lie could hit upon no 
scheme for annoying the enemy without incurring ii risk of some sort 
or other; and this was what was moat iucongenial to his feelings, and 
by no means pojjular with his olliccrs. To be sure, lie miglit ha\e 
blockaded tlie harbour of Marmorice; ami as it w’ould have been as 
difficult, or nearly so, for the enemy to get out under such circum- 
stances, as it was for us to get in, wc might ha\e kept them there for 
ever, or at least till they cliose to capitulate : for w'e must have com- 
pletely cut olT their supplies by sea, and the country adjacent would 
have been quite incompetent to supply them. But in this dilemnia, 
fortunately, we received intelligence that there was a line-of- battle sliip 
building lor the Sultan at Boodroom*, which was already launched, 
and in a stale of considerable forwardness. This wc proposed cither lo 
cut out or burn ; and as wc had plenty of rockets, it was determined 
upon at once. 

We set sail for Boodroom, and proceeded with much less hcsrtalion 
than usual, and arrived there on the morning of the 5tli ot September. 
After making a most deliberate inspection of the place, we lay to, and 
called a council. The vessel which was building appeared designed for 
an eighty-gun ship ; she was moored close under the walls of the 
castle, a miserable-looking place, and by no means of a threatening 
appearance. The contrary, however, was asserted by the Turks ; and it 
was said that the batteries mounted upwards of fifty guns, and would 
give our boats sucli a warm reception, if they attempted to go in, that 
very few of them would get out again. I am not sure that they were 

* Boodtoom 18 the ancient Halicarnassus, and the native town of Ilerodotus; it 
was also C£lebr{^ed for the Mausoleum of Artemisia. 
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wrong in tliis ; but they are in the constant habit of inventing so many 
falsehoods to avoid any dangerous duty, that I think it is more tlian 
probable that their assertions in the present case were very wide of the 
truth. However this might have been, we should have been under the 
necessity of givine the town and forts a practical lesson of the danger 
of interfering witli a superior force, if they had fired upon us ; and thus 
a great waste of life would have ensued, without any very important 
object being obtained, and perhaps it was therefore more prudent to 
abandon tbe enterprise. But these sort of arguments weigh not an 
atom with a Turk ; and I verily believe it was only their positive per- 
sonal fears that withheld them from making an^attack. 

Towards the latter part of the day, Osman Pacha called another 
council, and he then endeavoured to explain that he abstained from 
making any attempt to cutvthe ship out, in consequence of her present 
unfinished condition, not considering her in a fit state to send in to 
Alexandria ; but that it was his intention to go back to Candia, 
water in the bay of Suda, return in tbe course of a few weeks, and 
endeavour to get possession’ of her. This was agreeable news to all 
parties. The enemy were snugly at anchor in harbour, and there 
was no fear of their disturbing us ; it only remained for us to pre- 
vent them ever getting back again to Constantinople. This is, cer- 
tainly, what wo ought to have done, and what we would have done too, 
if we liad only possessed a commander-in-chief endued with an 
ordinary degree of energy. Had we acted with judgment and intre- 
pidity, we should have blockaded them in their harbour, cut off their 
provisions, and the country around falling shortly afterwards into the 
hands of Ibrahim Pacha, they would liave had no chance to escape, and 
must have surrendered without a blow. 

In conformity with our orders, wc immediately made all sail for 
Candia, and liaving a fair wind, we got there without much difficulty, 
and dropped our anchors in the bay of Suda on the evening of the 7lh 
of September. The forts saluted with twenty-one guns as we passed 
them ; in doing which they fired a shotted gun, the ball from which 
passed close astern of the flag-ship, and created considerable confusion. 
Had it so happened that it had been fired a few seconds earlier, it 
would have struck the ship, and perhaps the General himself ; and thus 
might have been lost to the world a hero whose exploits will obliterate 
from historic fame the memory of the immortal Quixote, or the still 
more renowned Jack the Giant-Killer. 

Great was cur pleasure at thus getting into a harbour where all tbe 
necessaries, and almost all the luxuries, of life can be procured at the 
most moder^e prices, and of the very best sorts. For several weeks 
previous to our arrival we had been upon very short commons, and for 
upwards of a fortnight had lived entirely upon rice and maggoty 
biscuits; a species of diet, by the by, which would have puzzled a 
Spartan, and which I found very difficult to tolerate, with all my 
philosophy. Independent of which, we liad been eternally tantalized 
by the prospect of fighting, and the most sanguinary schemes of con- 
quest, — all ending in smoke. 
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Thers are few subjects upon which such contradictory opinions are 
entertained as the real condition and efficiency of the Russian army ; 
nor is it difficult to account for this, when we consider the very dif- 
ferent attitudes and circumstances in which that army has appeared 
upon various theatres of war within the last forty years. 

The victories of Suwarrof in Italy were followed at no great interval 
by the desperate reverses of the Russian army in Holland, before the 
inexperienced troops of revolutionary France. At Eylau, and other 
great battles, although the Russians brought imposing armies into tlic 
field, and fought with undoubted bravery, success was generally against 
them. It was the invasion of Napoleon that first efl’eclually roused and 
displayed the military energies of Russia. After suffering such as no 
country ever underwent, and no patriotism ever braved, she rose up in 
all the wrath of despair and fury, and falling upon licr despoiler, over- 
taken by the horrors of starvation a,nd bitterness of a northern winter, 
drove him forth, and pursued upon his retreating steps, with vengeance 
BO unremitted, that all the horrors of war before known or heard of 
were mercy to the terrors of that fatal retreat ; and, extraordinary as 
were her efforts, they did not seem to have exhausted her strength ; 
for in all the great operations of the combined armies which followed, 
Russia took her part as if entered a fresh combatant in the lists. The 
farther her armies advanced, the more their numbers and spirit seemed 
to rise. 

Ardet inexcita Ausonia aique immobilis ante ; 

PaTH pedes ire paret campis : pars ardniis altis 
Pulverulentus cquis furit; omnes arma reqnirunt. 

Pan leves clypeos et lucida spiciila tergiint 
Arvina pingui, subigiintqiie in cote secures, 

Signaque ierre juvat somtusque audire tubarum. 

However thinned her ranks by the constant succession of conflicts 
and incessant fatigues, still fresh reinforcements continued to pour in 
from all parts of her enormous empire ; and the appearance and 
efficiency of the Russian army on the proud days of parade, after the 
taking of Paris, were the astonishment and admiration of Europe. 

After a considerable interval of repose and peace, (for the intestine 
divisions in the court and capital did not greatly affect the bulk of the po- 
pulation,) the Turkish war was the occasion on which the Russian hrmy 
next took the field. Vast preparations were made, experienced generals 
were appointed, and it was the almost universal opinion, that a long 
march would be the only difficulty to be encountered, and that the oppo« 
skioit they might expect would be so contemptible as scarcely to delay 
their entiy into Constantinople. 

By what singular coincidences, unaccountable miimanagement, and 

S emt afc^ce of all the characteristics of a great military reputation, 
expedition was long successfully thwarted by a people so far behind- 
halid both in the arts and experience of war, and ended by costing 
Iptaordinary waste of life and treasure, will ever remain, to 
A ctMW k obecurity. One Uiing is, howevefi admitted ; that 
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the actual military resistance of the Turks was of the most inferior 
description. Beyond some instances of courage in their irregular 
cavalry, and occasional displays of resolution in skirmishing and outpost-^ 
fighting of a desultory kind, the Turks gained no credit as soldiers in 
this war. That the ravages of contagion, and the want of medical aid, 
caused great havoc in the ranks of the Russians, and that their whole 
system of commissariat failed in the most unwarrantable manner from 
peculation and want of inspection, was generally believed ; but further 
than this we know nothing ; and it certainly is matter of surprise how 
two such essential points should have been neglected by a veteran army, 
so recently experienced in invasion, and possessed as they were, too, of 
a full previous knowledge of the nature and difficulties of the Turkish 
teriitory they had to pass through, and its almost total want of resources 
for the subsistence of a large army. 

The French^ whose vanity never will forgive, until tlieir levity has 
enabled them to forget, the signal disgrace they suffered in the occupation 
of their capital by the Russians, and still less the magnanimity which 
liad so peculiarly distinguished the conduct of tlieir Emperor, gladly 
seized the opportunity to cry down the military renown of the Russians 
after their reverses in the Balkan ; and this voice was immediately 
echoed by the Liberals of England, who, with an inconsistency truly 
worthy ot tin ir reckless indifference to the true interest of their country, 
adopted the absurd paradox of the French, in stigmatising as the most 
ruthless of tyrants that monarch to whom in fact, next to Great Britain, 
all Em opr owed her deliverance. 

The disasters of the Russian army in Poland arose from their despis- 
ing tlieir enemy, underrating their resistance, and neglecting the very 
same points which caused tlieir failure in the Turkish campaign. But 
above all, it was not a national or popular war, and neither patriotism 
nor ambition were there to lead to victory. 

It will be the object of this paper to represent the military power of 
Russia in its true and proper light; neither disguising the weakness 
arising from its difficulty of concentration and pecuniary resources, and 
representing it as more formidable than it really is, nor depreciating, on 
the other hand, the capabilities of that vast empire, when its energies 
are effectively called into play*by any great ebullition of national spirit. 

It is well known that Peter the Great was the founder of all military 
as well as civil arts in Russia. By inducing foreign officers to enter 
his service, and getting rid of the Strelitz, who were, like the Janissaries, 
llie capricious masters of their sovereigns, and tyrants of the people, 
that extraordinary man was enabled lo organize his army on European 
principles. His successors have generally acted on the same plan in 
Idling their highest military offices with Germans, Swedes, and Scotch. 
Many excellent Russian officers were, however, formed in the long con- 
test with the French ; and the jealousy naturally consequent upon this 
has materially tended to put an end to a system so decidedly discou- 
raging to native valour, talent, and education, and calculated to repress, 
if not to destroy, any truly military spirit in the army. Ihe number 
of foreign officers of rank baa so greatly diminished, that the former 
inducements for adventurers to try their fortune no longer exist. Bie 
civil service in Russia may almost be considered as ab|orbed in the 
general military constitution of the whole empire ; nor, indeed, is U the 
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custom for any young man of good family to enter into the civil 
service of the empire as an original profession. All orders of the 
state are classed and regulated by the gradations of military rank ; and 
to such a degree is this the case, that there is a story of a very noble 
elephant, presented by some eastern potentate to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, being entered on tlie books of the commissariat, for the supply 
of his rations, as a general officer. 

The liead-quarter staff of the army may almost be said to comprise 
the ministry of the empire. It is under the immediate direction of tlie 
Emperor himself, and of course beyond all proportion numerous. Ily 
the general denomination of aides-de-camp are assembled around him 
upwards of fifty general officers, selected by favour from the army, and 
with considerable additional emolument. As the officers composing the 
head-quarter staff of the Emperor are charge^l with every variety of duty, 
military or civil, from the inspection of a fortress to the organization of a 
new manufacture or the charge of a diplomatic mission, it is evident that 
intelligence and ability must be necessary qualifications in their selection, 
and that tlie favour of the sovereign cannot suffice as the sole recom- 
mendation. Besides the generals, there are a vast number of other 
officers of different ranks upon the liead-quarler staff, selected, for intel- 
ligence, ability, and education, to fill the minor offices. The cliiefs of 
departments somewhat resemble in their functions those of this country ; 
the duties of the Emperor’s major-general being much the same as our 
adjutant-general, and those of the Russian quartermaster- general being 
almost exactly similar to ours. Their minister of war has the direction 
of the finance and commissariat of the army, and resembles our secre- 
tary at war, except in being an essentially military appointment. They 
have a general of the ordnance, a commissary-general, and other officers 
nearly similar in the nature of their functions to our own; besides a 
host of staff-officers of all ranks attached to these various departments. 

It is worthy of remark, that the aides-de-camp of general officers are 
selected at their own arbitrary option, as with us — a system almost in- 
comprehensible to most foreigners, who argue, not without some reason, 
that the ignorance and mistakes of young men placed thus casually 
on the staff, and often devoid of any military science, may, on service, 
produce very serious evils. 

The ostensible rule of promotion in tlie Russian army is seniority, * 
there being no such thing as purchase ; but in order to get over a regu- 
lation which would do such infinite mischief, by rendering the upper 
ranks ineffective from age and infirmity, there are many loopholes and 
subterfuges : for instance, being exchanged back and forward into the 
Guards, being sent on special missions, and other similar arrangements 
dependent on the Emperor’s favour. 

The pay of the Russian officer is by no means bad when on service, 
because it is then received in specie ; but on home service the whole 
army are paid in paper, of such depreciated value, that it is not essen- 
tially worth more than one fourth of its nominal amount. Officers are 
allowed, on the other hand, to employ private soldiers as servants, cooks, 
&c., even as tradesmen, almost without restriction ; and so cheap is the 
supply of forage, that the generality of the subalterns of infantry are in 
the nablt of keeping private horses for their amusement. 

^ But system of paper money as connected with the efficiency of the 
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army is so imoortant, that we shall reserve its full consideration for the 
latter part of tliis paper. 

Every Russian officer must commence his service in the ranks ; but 
although tliey perform the duties of soldiers for about two years, as in 
the Austrian -and some other services, yet they are on the footing of 
cadets, and considered accordingly. The military academies furnish a 
great number of officers ; and a certain examination is insisted upon 
previous to receiving a commission. The young men educated at home, 
and who join without having passed through tlie gradations of the 
academies, are compelled to go through this examination as well as 
those who pass through the ordinary public routine. 

The academies are mostly filled with the sons of officers. A good 
deal of religious instruction forms part of the course pursued. Modern 
languages are taught, and tlie general arrangement is good ; but there 
is a great deal too much the pedantry of the musket and minute 
details of drill, by which much valuable time is wasted and consumed. 
Riding forms a part of every Russian officer’s education, whether in- 
tended for infantry or cavalry, and no doubt this is a very judicious 
part of their system. It is an universal fault in the academies, of which 
there are several, that too much is •attempted in theory, and too little 
attention bestowed on the pupils being well grounded in their studies. 
Tliere are, besides the academies at Moscow, Orenbourg, and other 
])rincipal stations, a battalion and squadron of instruction at Petersburg 
for the sons of the nobility. 

In 1630 a sort of military college was established, on the principle of 
our senior department at Sandhurst, only on a much more extensive 
scale. Officers of all arms are here selected chiefly for the capacity 
and intelligence they liave displayed at the military schools; and from 
this cstablislimcnt Jt is intended in future to supply tlie greater propor- 
tion of stafl* officers. Medals are bestowed, and every kind of encou- 
ragement afforded to such officers as distinguish themselves in their 
final examination at this college, before returning to regimental duty or 
being placed on the staff. 

Refore quitting this part of our subject we shall observe briefly, that 
Russian education, however inqwoved, is altogether on too mechanical 
a principle, as regards the mijitary instruction received in these various 
academics, while the great proportion of young men of family who are 
brought up at home, are, in early boyhood, handed over, completely and 
exclusively, to the management and direction of a private tutor, gene- 
rally German or French, whose moral qualifications are little thought of, 
provided he can make a great siiow of attainments and sciences, how- 
ever superficual. French Jiair-dresscrs, dancing-masters, and every kind 
of adventurers, are to be found among the class of private tutors in 
Russia, and thus become tlie*5ole directors of the habits and morals of 
their in fact neglected pupils. 

The Russian Guard is, perhaps, the most splendid body of troops in the 
world. It consists of nine regiments of infantry, three of light infantry, 
four of cuirassiers, two of uhlans, one of chasseurs, two of hussars, and two 
of Cossacks. Officers in the Guards have two steps of higlier rank than 
in the line. The Grenadier corps is a distinct body of troops, consisting 
of twelve regiments of a very superior description, which were much 
distinguished during the campaign of 1813. 
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There Are about a hundred regiments of infantry and fifty-five of light 
infantry of the line. The formation and composition of the brigade and 
division are the same as our own when on active service ; but the same 
regiments are brigaded together in peace-time as well as war ; and the 
distribution of the brigades in their respective divisions is also |)ermanent. 
Each regiment contains three battalions ; but the third is more a depdt 
than an effective body, excepting in the Guards, where it is complete 
for service at all times. Each battalion consists of four companies, or 
rather double companies, for they are divided into two for all purposes 
of the field, each division acting as one of our companies ; so that to 
see them exercising, it has all the appearance of a British battalion of 
eight companies. • 

The proportion of officers in the company is far loo small for the 
amount of privates, (above 200,) there being only four commissioned 
officers ; but there are about sixteen or cigliteeu sorjeanls. The regi- 
mental staff is extremely numerous, and among them is a prmt and, 
strange to say, a regular regimental beadle. 

The Russian musket is nearly of the same proportions as our own ; 
and large supplies of them have been furnished by the tradesmen of 
Birmingham within these few years. The non-commissioned officers 
wear sabres, as is also the case with the privates in the Guards ; a dis- 
tinction which, however honourable they may consider it, must prove a 
great inconvenience in a long march. The soldier carries but forty 
rounds of cartridge. Every man carries, in marching order, a day’s 
provision of biscuit in his knaj»sack, even on home service, lie j)ro- 
vides neither his food nor any article whatever of necessaries out of his 
pay, hut Government finds the whole ; a system which is productive of 
roguery and waste, however specious it may seem at first sight. Each 
article, it is true, must last a certain lime ; but still the soldier will 
always show a certain degree of carelessness about what is found for 
him, and is moreover disposed to look upon its quality as inferior ; nor 
are the contractors as effectually controlled. 

The tiictics of the Russian infantry hear some resemblance to tlie 
French ; but there have been various alterations adopted from the Prus-^ 
sians, and some from the English. The slow step is seldom u.sed at 
present, but was even more slow than our own, being but sixty- five 
steps in the minute. The quick step and double march vary scarcely at 
all from ours, perhaps a little faster, but the dilTcrence. is imperceptible. 
They have also a fourth degree of pace, which is, in fact, nearly as fast 
as a man with musket and accoutrements can run ; but it is only em- 
ployed for light troops, and never for manoeuvre. 

The Russians still retain the formation in three ranks; and in file 
firing the third rank load for the second, stepping a pace back for 
room. Their squares are by no means equal to ours, one kind being 
in fact a double column of subdivisions formed upon the two centre half- 
companies ; but as these are not doubled upon, they are only three 
deep in front and rear, though perhaps sixteen deep on the flanks. 
Another of their squares is an imitation of our square from quarter- 
distance column ; but as they form it by quite a different process, and 
without doubling the head and rear faces, it is but three deep to front 
and rear, while the flank faces being doubled upon, stand six deep ; yet 
this is very weak, compared with our formation of four deep to front 
and rsaii and eight deep on the flanks. 
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The usual mode of attack with the Russians is in double column, 
covered by a swarm of skirmishers. They very seldom attack in line. 

The cavalry consists of eight regiments of cuirassiers, one of horse- 
grenadiers, and about sixty regiments of dragoons, lancers, and hussars. 
There are seven squadrons to a regiment, of which one is used as a 
depdt. The establishment of the squadron is, including seven commis- 
sioned officers, about 190. There are very properly a good many more 
officers and serjeants to the same number of privates in the cavalry than 
in the infantry, a matter not sufficiently provided for in our own service, 
for there can be no doubt that a serjeant, who has the superintendence 
of ten men and as many horses, has more to do than one who has 
charge of twenty infantry soldiers. ^ 

The tactics of the cavalry are borrowed from those of the French and 
Prussians. The system of equitation is not so good as the German, 
though carried to fastidious nicety of detail as to the breaking of the 
horse, whose paces are often confined and crippled in consequence. 
All tlie cavalry aic armed with carbines except the front rank of the 
cuirassiers, who have within these few years been armed with lances. 
The bizeing of the horses in squadron is the reverse of ours, the smallest 
l)cing placed in the centre. The Russians liave, like the French, chefs 
(Tescadron^ a field-officer in command of every two squadrons. There 
are five officers in front of every squadron, one before each division; 
nor does this position ever alter, except on some occasions, when the 
officers of tlie flank divisions place themselves on the flank of the front 
rank. Most of their movements are by divisions, like the Prussians, 
excepting deployments, which arc executed by threes as with us. 

The Russian cavalry is very steady in the field, always manoeuvring 
at a trot of about seven miles an hour. There are many superfluous 
words of command, which create noise, and have been lately somewhat 
retrenched Jii consequence. With the exception of tlie hussar regi- 
ments, all the Russian cavalry are instructed to dismount a certain 
numher of each squadron, and act on foot with their carbines. 

The Russian armies have been remarkable for the large proportion 
of artillery with which they usually take the field. There are about 
thirty generals of artillery in active employ, and -the corps at present 
consists of above 30,000 men and 20,000 horses. It must be observed, 
in respect to this service, tbit the causes which, as we shall presently 
explain, operate so strongly to cause deficiencies in the infantry, and 
nearly as much so in the cavalry, do not come into ]>lay, owing to the 
great attention paid to keeping up the artillery in a constantly effective 
condition, by inspection of a strict nature, and in which no relaxation 
is p^rmittej. 

The Engineers are by no means equal in proficiency to the artil- 
lery ; but a good deal of attention has been bestowed of late years 
on their improvement. They amount to about 13,000, and among 
them is the novelty of a corps of mounted pioneers, part of whom are 
instructed in the pontoon service. No doubt there are occasions where 
troops of this peculiar description might be of great use ; indeed, it 
must be recollected that cayalry are much easier delayed by the most 
trivial obstacles than infantry ; and it has been in our own service a 
question with many officers of experience, whether every regiment of 
^valry should not have a proportion of pioneers : our present plan of 
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giving axes to tlie regimental farriers cannot at all compensate for the 
defect, since their own duties on service are quite laborious and con- 
stant enough to keep them employed; and the want of a sufficient 
number of them was a universal complaint in the Peninsular war. 

The corps of artificers is, to a certain degree, distinct from the 
engineers ; and the Russians have likewise a very numerous waggon- 
train, amounting to not fewer than 24,000 horses. This corps is 
remarkahlv well appointed, and the waggons provided with covered tilts 
of an excellent description. 

Tlie gendarmerie, or military police, are a numerous body ; but a 
great deal of this duty, as concerns the interior of the empire, is per- 
formed by the garrison b^ittalions, in which are embodied about 50,001) 
men, principally such as, from defect or weakness, are not considered 
equal to active service. 

It would be extremely difficult to arrive at any correct estimate of 
the number of Cossacks which Russia can bring into the field ; but it 
is supposed that these admirable light troops are no longer to be 
obtained so readily as heretofore, and that in future vvars great incon- 
venience would be f*lt from the want of more of them, as it has been 
tlie custom to depend so much on th^ir vigilance and activity for out- 
post duty, that the regular regiments are the less expert in these matters. 
Probably Russia can, however, at any time command from 25,000 to 
30,000 Cossacks of various denominations for foreign service, being 
about a third of the force on the returns. 

In the? Russian service there are always a ejuantity of soldiers 
habitually employed in the regimental workshops, each regiment, in 
fact, making up the whole of its clothing, and nearly every article also 
of appointment ; a practice which, whatever may be its disadvantages 
in some respects, must often prove of infinite service towards the end 
of a severe campaign. 

The recruiting is by a sort of triennial assessment on the different 
districts and towns, citizens and tradesmen being allowed to pay for 
substitutes from among the peasantry ; and as most of the recruits are 
unavoidably marched immense distances to join ilieir regiments, being 
often many months on the road, and subject, during their journey, to 
great hardships, from the want of accommodation and care, they often 
arrive quite unfit for service. 

In the medical department of the regiments there is much to be im- 
proved, and the skill of the jiractitioners is usually very superficial. 

From all these causes, a constant deficiency in the establishment, 
and still more in the actual effective force, must naturally be expected ; 
for it is well known to all military men how soon any relaxation in such 
matters spreads like a contagion when once it has taken root. 

MILITARY SETTLEMENTS. 

One of the most singular features of the Russian military system is 
the agricultural settlement of a number of divisions of cavalry and 
infantry. These settlements were established about the year 1818, and 
are most curious and interesting in all tiiat regards them. The first 
expense to the Government must have been enormous ; but it is said 
that the experiment has answered in nearly all its intentions by enabling 
the soldier to provide by agricultural labour for his own subsistence in 
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a way which, though it diminishes the irksomeness of discipline, yet 
gives security against idleness, and an encouragement to moral and 
regular habits. 

The commencement of the operation, in the first instance, was as 
follows : — Two large tracts of country were marked out and divided into 
allotments: the one destined for the infantry was an uncultivated plain 
in the Novogorod Government, in the northern part of Russia, and was 
approj)riated for two divisions of the line, under General Prince Schaliof- 
skoi ; the cavalry settlement in tlie south was chiefly crown land, of a fer- 
tile description, and full of villages and inhabitants. It was delivered over 
to fi\e divisions of cavalry, under the government of General dc Witt ; 
divided and subdivided into brigade, regimental, company, and indivi- 
dual allotments ; each of which last w as aj)[)ro])riated to a sort of 
niilitiiry and agricultural family, consisting of an old soldier of good 
conduct as the bead of tb» concern ; a comrade of a middle period of 
service, as his chief assistant ; and a young recruit. All of these had 
permission to marry, and their children w’ere at an early age to be 
embodied in companies. The old soldier is exempted from any heavy 
duties ; but the other two members of the family are regularly trained 
and exercised. The cfl’ective forc^ for immedinte service is composed 
of the soldiers of middle service ; and the reserve is composed of the 
recruits and such of the others as are not equal to much hardship. A 
general encampment takes place annually after harvest. The children 
are taught to read and write, and also some kind of trade which is a 
])rovision in itself for such as, from want of size or bodily defects, are 
unfit for military service. The police of the settlement is performed 
by the most cflicient of the invalids, who have served their time as 
soldiers. The j)eviod of a soldier’s service was fixed at twenty years, 
after which he might enter the reserve, and after serving in it five more 
years, either retire on invalid pension, or, if he cliose to remain, and 
his health were strong, he was to receive a distinctive badge and 
double ])ay. 

The occupants of each allotment received, in tlie first instance, from 
Government, a complete outfit of farming implements. Villages, with 
neat churches, suitable houses for the various ranks of officers, hospitals, 
schools, &c. were constructed for them, on a convenient principle, and 
in central situations with resj)ect to the farms, much in the same way 
as the tovvnlands in the north of Ireland. Seed and materials of 
various kinds were provided until matters had become sufliciently 
settled for them no longer to require aid. Eventually each settlement 
was held to ])r()vi(le its own subsistence, and, further, to have always a 
consiilcrabl^^ public store of provibion ready for emergency, and in case 
of the effective force of the settlement being summoned into active 
bci vice abroad ; but, on the* other hand, the whole of the settlements 
are exempt from taxation. 

The ollicera, according to their gradations, are charged with the civil 
go\ eminent, as it were, of the settlement, besides their ordinary respon- 
sibility of the divisions, brigades, and regiments being aiile to take the 
field in complete order whenever called out. Whatever the soldier 
may lose in [)oint of smartness and a))pearance by agricultural labour, 
it is very clear that considerable advantage must arise from every soldier 
of a regiment being familiar with the spade and pickaxe, and hardened 
by field labour. 
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The offences committed ivltbin the settlement are subject to the 
general laws of the rest of the army ; serious crimes being submitted to 
the jurisdiction of courts-martial. All the ordinary duties are per- 
formed the same as in cantonments ; ofhcers of the day being regu- 
larly appointed, and the customary guard mounted, though on a 
reduced scale as to the number of men on duty. 

There are a kind of company committees for detail of agricultural 
matters and trivial disputes, composed of a few old soldiers and a 
s^jeant. For each regiment there is a sort of loan fund, to facilitate 
the farming operation of the soldiers, by advances for stated periods, 
without any demand of interest. 

The cavalry settlement^ in the southern governments are on the same 
principle as those of the infantry, as to their organization. In one 
respect the principle of the cavalry settlements has a groat military 
advantage, namely, that of all their recruits being trained to riding 
almost from infancy. Tliere are six different division settlements of 
cavalry, each consisting of two brigades, in four regiments. To each 
division is attached a breeding establishment for the supply of horses, 
on a very extensive footing ; each regimental stud consihtmg of about 
30 stallions and 300 mares. Some gf the former cost as much as 200/. 
or 250/. ; though that exceeds by Jjalf the regulated aliowancc. 

TJic effective duration of a troop horse is reckoned at eight years. 
The general principle of remounts is the same as our own ; the colonel 
commanding being the purchaser either himself, or employing any one 
of his oificers, and res|)unsible for the purchases. Indeed, it is by no 
means uncommon for them to give a sum beyond their allowance for a 
fine horse. It is very much the custom to liave particular colours ac- 
cording to the squadrons. No white horses are jmrehased in tlie heavy 
cavalry. Tlie Russian cavalry- saddle is like that of the hussars, in 
many respects; and were it less clumsy, and of lighter and neater 
workmanship, would not be of a bad description. One arrangement 
is very well worth attention : the blanket is folded upon llic sadtlle, as 
the man's scat, and under it is a thick woollen sort of pannel, some- 
thing like the article used by our cavalry in India. 

The discipline of the Russian army is summary iind rigid. A very 
great distance is maintaincMl by the officers towards their men ; and 
extreme respect is exacted from all ranks towards llieir superiors, in 
whatever degree. 

The punislirnents for ordinary offences are, caning, fatigue-duty, and 
extra guard; but imprisonment is not employed as a minor punishment. 
Loss of a certain number of years* service is ajiplied for serious offences, 
and proves one of the most powerful checks upon misconduct. There 
are three classes of courts -martial. The regimental court is composed 
of one field-officer (as president) and two captains or lieutenants; 
the division court-martial is composed of a colonel (as president) and 
eight or ten regimental officers as members ; the general court-martial 
consists entiely of field-officers, with a president of high rank. An 
auditor, whose province resembles that of^ our deputy judge-advocate, 
always attends every description of court-martial. The courts are not 
open to the public, but, in other respects, the mode of carrying on the 
trial, examining witnesses, and passing sentence, differs little from our 
own. 
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Exile to Siberia or to the Caucasus garriaona, with or without degra- 
dation to the ranks, are among the severest punishments for offences of 
officers. Different degrees of flogging, or rather caning, are the 
ordinary sentences against the private soldiers, unless for very aggra- 
vated crimes, which may be punished by condemnation to work in the 
mines. Sentences of death are rare, and applied almost always to 
cas^s which, with us, would be handed over to the civil power as 
felonies. 

Whatever opinions may have been promulgated of the severity of the 
Russian service, there are several very strong facts tending to show, that 
although strict, and in some respects arbitrary, yet it is by no means of 
a nature to cause any abhorrence to the sqfvice among the soldiers 
themselves, of whicli iL is no small proof, that in no continental army is 
desertion to the enemy so rare as with the Russians, The attachment 
shown towards their officers, and their solicitude for their personal 
safety in danger, have been proved by innumerable instances of noble 
devotion. For their standards they have the strongest veneration; and 
their loyalty towards their sovereign is mixed with a religious feeling, 
which, though it may savour too much of superstition, has yet nothing 
in it ot which a brave man need be ashamed. It is, in fact, an in- 
giedient of that jiatriotism for whicli the Russian soldiery have a well- 
earned character. 

The \a''t extent of country and difficulties of communication are the 
greatest r(‘al hardshijis of the soldier ; because, except the portion of 
the army distributed in the military settlements, he is, in many cases, 
iinavoidiibly and completely separated from his family and his con- 
nexions from the time he joins as a iccruit till he has served his time 
and obtained his discharge. 

13utthe Russian soiilicr has many reasons to he contented witli his Jot, 
of which strangers are not at all aware. Tlie feudal system, it must be 
reinemhered, still exists in Russia, Poland, and several of the adjoining 
teiritories ; and the peasant, tliough not essentially a slave, is jet com- 
pletely bound to the place of his birlli, and is by no means in the same 
condition as a free peasant. Now, the moment he puts on the military 
iiniloim, he is emancipated from feudal service; and when discharged 
at the end of Ins period, returns to his home a free and independent 
member of the community. So established is this principle, that although 
the Emperor Alexander was very desirous of shortening the term of the 
soldier’s service, he was induced to give up that design upon the repre- 
sentation of the neffiles and principal landholders, that there would, by 
this means, very shortly be felt a general want of hands for the tillage 
of their ^states. To have counterbalanced this by any disturbance of 
the recognised right of freedom claimed by every soldier on discharge, 
(and there was no other Mternative,) would liave been a dangerous 
attempt, and anything but agreeable to those for whose benefit it was 
intended, by the humanity of the Emperor; and there w^as too much 
practical wisdom in the Russian councils, to dasli at any such wild 
theories of sudden emancipation, in defiance of all rights of property, 
as our own legislators have ventured in the West India question, in 
compliance with the petitions of the “ Ladies of Southwark,” and other 
equally irresponsible corporations. 

In a country where there is so little interior commerce, it is no small 
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advantage to the soldier that he is invariably instructed, upon joining 
his regiment, in some useful trade ; the practice of which, on his dis- 
charge, insures him an existence, especially when added to his regu- 
lated pension. 

However strict the discipline, still there is no service where greater or 
more honourable rewards are appropriated to military merit. Every 
officer is considered as belonging to the nobility, from the moment he 
receives his commission. To such as attain the highest ranks of the 
army, this distinction becomes hereditary, and descends to their children. 
The whole spirit in which military rewards and honours are conferred in 
Russia, is calculated to excite a chivalrous emulation. The Order of 
St. George is exclusively^appropriated, like the Sword of Sweden, for 
officers who have gained pre-eminent distinction in the -field. Tlie 
Emperor Alexander conferred it on the Duke of Wellington, though, to 
his own immortal honour, he himself refused* it, (when decreed him by 
the Russian Senate,) saying, “he was not conscious of having the 
required qualifications, and it was an order of which he would be the 
last to violate the intention.*’ 

Splendid swords, jewels, and the like, arc frequently presented by llie 
Emperor to his principal generals, in arlditioti to lucrative em[)loyments ; 
and one instance we must not pass without notice, lor a ])araHel to it 
can scarce be produced from the heroic days of Greece and Rome. 
The Emperor Alexander sent to Kutusoff, as a royal present, the finest 
diamond of the imperial crown itself; directing the vacancy, instead of 
being supplied by another stone, to be filled by a simple plate of gold, 
inscribed with tlie name of Kutv^off, 

Tliere are some curious customs in the Russian army, which may be 
Cidled barbarous and supeibtitious, but yet have something in them 
which is far from exciting contempt or disgust in those who are 
unprejudiced in their views of human nature. For instance, at Easter 
it IS the custom for a soldier meeting his officer, however high his rank, 
to embrace him with the words “ Christ is risen.” 

There are in the Greek church, also, certain religious ceremonies, 
after the celebration of which, a proportion of private soldiers from 
each company of tlie troops in garrison at Petersburg are admitted to 
dine at the Emperor’s table. In some regimental ceremonies connected 
with religious observances, the soldiers invite their officers to partake of 
their mess, and present them, formally, with bread which has been 
blessed by the ])riest. 

When the Emperor, at reviews, signifies liis approbation of the 
appearance of a company or squadron as it marclies past, by an ex- 
pression signifying, “Well done, my children 1” it is the (established 
custom for the whole to reply, officers and all, in one voice, “ We will 
try to do yet better.” On ajiproaching the ranks of a battalion drawn 
up for his inspection, he is always received by a “ hurrah,” uttered in a 
manner completely mechanical, both by the men and officers. Though 
very different from the hearty and spirited cheer of British troops, it 
nevertheless produces a striking and imposing effect. 

Soldiers, not of the cadet class, are occasionally promoted to be 
o&ccrs; but of late this is less the case, and they are usually removed, 
on their promotion, into the garrison battalions. 

In the humbler stations of the army, as well as among the more 
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elevated, every sort of honorary reward is to be found ; and some of 
them are accompanied by increase of pay. But there can be no doubt 
that the system being carried so far has tended to lessen the value of 
the decorations. Tiie Cross of St. Anne is merely a symbol of twenty 
years’ service. Every soldier wounded in action is entitled to a 
pension according to the degree of the injury received. 

Regimental distinctions of standards, and inscriptions of celebrated 
victories, &c., are much the same as with us. and quite as much valued 
and prized by the corps which possess such honourable evidences of 
their conduct in the field. 

The scale of pensions for officers is judicious and liberal. After 
twenty years* service, the officer may retire <5n one-third of his pay ; 
after tliirty years, on two-tidrds ; after thirty -five years, he receives his 
full pay, as if eirective. They have, also, pensions for wounds, on a 
very equitable footing; and if employed also in the civil service, no 
paltry deductions are made in consequence, and they are allowed, very 
jn-opcrly, to receive the reward of past service, along with tlic just 
remuneration for the actual duties they are still performing in a 
diflerent vocation. 

Having now given a general vietv of tlie system, formation, and con- 
dition of tlie Russian army, it remains to examine liovv far the great 
military force she possesses is actually available for active service, 
whether in a war of defence or for the invasion of foreign countries. 
The chief point for consideration in regard of the defensive strength of 
Russia, is the immense extent of tlie country in proportion to its 
inhabitants; an extent beyond the proportions of other European 
slates, to such a degree, tlial no invading force competent to meet the 
Russian army can reasonably expect either to provide for its own subsist- 
ence by transport, nor to draw it from the resources of the inhabitants. 
Almost all the towns near the frontiers are more or less fortified, and 
are provided with garrisons of adequate numbers. Vast tracts of pine- 
woods, morasses, and swamps, would compel the invading columns, as 
was the case with the army of Napoleon, to confine themselves to the 
great roads, and these arc exceedingly bad at all times, and of a nature 
quickly ruined by artillery and heavy baggage. There are scarcely any 
parallel or cross-roads of communication ; and although the universal 
use of the sledge in winter greatly diminishes this inconvenience to the 
inhabitants themselves, and makes the want of roads a less evil, yet it is 
obvious, that an invader could by no means avail himself of sledge 
conveyance, because the season when it can be used is too severe for 
keeping the field in a country so inhospitable and desolate. 

In answer to the difficulties of invading this vast empire, it may, no 
doubt, be urged that Napol^jon did, to a certain degree, succeed, and 
that the sudden setting in of the frost was the chief cause of the 
disaster which attended his retreat ; but we must remember that it 
was not till he had arrived at Moscow that the energies of the nation 
were effectually aroused ; had he endeavoured to maintain himself in 
Moscow, there was a storm gathering all around, which would very 
soon have burst upon his head; the great bodies of troops whicn 
were assembling from all parts in his rear would have inevitably 
destroyed all his communication, and, cutting off bis reinforcements and 
supplies, must have, eventually, reduced him to nearly the same con- 
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^ti(m as was produced by the drctimsiaticeB of bis retreat* But these 
very causes which protect Russia from any serious attempt at invasion, 
operate exactly in the same degree towards disabling her from the em- 
ployment of her apparently overwhelming force in attacking foreign 
countries. 

To assemble a considerable army on her frontier, her columns must 
pass through that same impracticable region which presents such 
an insurmountable barrier to her enemies, and must encounter the 
very same delays, hardships, and privations, from the impediments to 
transport and supply of provisions. It would greatly add to these 
hinderances, that the greater part of the Russian army is dispersed in 
wide cantonments, for facility of subsistence ; and those divisions which 
occupy the military settlements could not, from the nature of their 
establishments, take the field so quickly as ^f in barracks or ordinary 
quarters. Nor is tlie oflensivc power of Russia at all to be compared, 
in numerical strength, with that force which is at her ready disposal for 
defensive resistance ; for the army may, in fact, be considered as three 
distinct classes — tlie disposable and moveable fbrcc : the force neces- 
sary for the protection of the extensive frontiers* ; and the garrison or 
invalid battalions ; which last, thougH a formidable and veteran militia, 
and perfectly available for ordinary and local j)nr])Oses, would soon 
break down, if exposed to the fatigues of long marches, and the other 
hardships attendant on actual service. 

Tlie military strength of Russia is fettered and embarrassed for all 
purposes of invasion by one main cause, which, however it may be 
mitigated by time and judicious administration, must yet prove a heavy 
clog upon any military operations be}ond her frontier for many years 
to come, if indeed it can ever be removed. The enormous expenses of 
the war with France caused Russia to involve herself in debt, and so 
greatly to embarrass her finances, that she was forced to have recourse 
to a depreciation of the paper money, to an extent which could not be 
borne, perhaps, in any other country of Europe. The difference between 
the silver and paper rouble is actually as 1 to 4, the former being equi- 
valent to four francs, and the latter to one ; and since all government 
payments are made in paper, within the Russian territory, the pay of 
both officers and soldiers, which would otherwise be fully sufficient, is 
thus so heavily taxed, that a good deal of peculation throughout all 
ranks, which might easily be checked and got rid of by close and rigid 
inspection, is suffered to pass unnoticed in consideration of this unavoid- 
able drawback ; and there can be no doubt that the consequent relax- 
ation of the inspections affects the expenditure of public property and 
stores to a degree that incalculably augments the original source of 
the evil, by adding to the exhaustion and embarrassment of the treasury. 

Now, singular as it may appear, although the Russian army submit 
without complaint to this unexampled tax upon their pay, yet no 
individual in the service would consent for an instant to abandon his 
oreKriptive right of lecelving his pay in specie the moment he sets his 

loot beyond the frontiers : so that the government, when estimating the 
expenses attendant upon fitting out a foreign expedition, must take into 
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the account, over and above all oUier disbunemeiiAs, that every officer 
and eoidier, the moment the campaign eommeneety ia entitled to receive 
exactly four times as much as his ordinary pay. 

It is an intricate question how far it would answer to the Emperor 
of Russia to have a less numerous army, and pay them either wholly 
or partly in specie. That the army would be more moveable and ready 
for active service cannot be doubted ; but on the other hand, the enor- 
mous numbers which march under the Russian eagle are exceedingly 
imposing, and where there is so extensive and unsettled a frontier, it is, 
probably, a matter of necessity rather than choice to have a large force of 
frontier troops, however unfit for any but local service, than an army 
more compact and disposable for operations against the neighbouring 
states. 

The Emperor knows his^ true condition as a military power perfectly 
well. No ordinary provocation would induce him to throw down 
the gauntlet, because the Russian nation would not bring forward its 
energies on slight emergency ; but if once the aggression be such as to 
enlist m the cause the patriotic and religious loyalty of the people, it 
would be an act of temerity, equal to that of Napoleon, to beard the lion 
in his den, and would probably meel with no better success. 

That our legislators may be aware of this, and that they may not 
imagine that because the Emperor of Russia is anxious to benefit his 
country by the arts and improvements of peace, he is the less ready to 
resent insult and sustain the honour of his crown, is most earnestly 
to be hoped. France would probably desire no better than to engage 
us as her ally in a war with Russia, Austria, or any other of our natural 
friends and her natural enemies— a policy in which she has, unfortunately, 
been hitherto far too successful ; and if ever she should gam her invi- 
dious end, and lead us into any fatal misfortunes in consequence, who 
can doubt but she would be the first to pounce upon us when weakened' 
and distressed in her own cause, and gratify her own vanity and am- 
bition by treacherously crushing the rival of many centuries, before 
whom both her ancient banners and her modern eagles and Iri-coloured 
standards have so often been humbled in the field ? 

GENERAL RETUJIN OP THE RUSSIAN FORCES. 

Infantry, including Guard and Corps in agricultural settlements . 4.'>0,000 
Garrison battalions . • • • • 50,000 

Invalid do. . • • • > t « 50,000 

Artillery, including Garrison Companies . . . ■ 40,000 

Engineers and Artificers , • . . . 18,000 

Cavalry, including Guard and Corps m agricultural settlements • 95,000 

Tram •••.»•«• 10,000 

Cossacks and Inegulars •••••■ 90,000 


Total 800,000 
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ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN THE BRAZILIAN NAVY* 

Some time after my late vain attempt at escape, it was determined by 
the governor and junta to send us, with the Portuguese or rather Bra- 
zilian prisoners, by land, to Tandil; a distance, from the numerous 
deviations to avoid hostile tribes, of nearly 800 milest* over that part 
of the vast and desolate Pampas “ immeasurably spread *’ between the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres and Chili, and which are never traversed 
but by Indians, or Buenos Ayrean troops, when sent to attack them on 
very urgent occasions. This cruel decision was strongly protested against, 
and subsequently highly^rejnehcnded by the Argentine government, as 
unjustifiably rigorous and uncalled for. 

The arrangements for the journey were soon completed, and twenty 
armed Gauchos formed our escort, a very inefficient protection against 
the assault of hostile Indians ; but an indispensable and useful body to 
catch and drive the numerous herds of horses and bullocks wc took with 
us. Tlie officers only were mounted ; the unfortunate seamen liad to 
travel on foot — a severe hardship at any time ; but, in the present in- 
stance, dreadfully increased by the inclement season and scarcity of 
clothing. We who rode being furnished with pack-horses were able 
to carry nourishing provisions; hut these unhap])y men had no such 
privilege, and therefore subsisted entirely on beef, witliout an acces- 
sory article of any description. Our number amounted to 140 , uiider 
the charge of a Spanish colonel. 

The weather, when we set off, was uncommonly fine : the sun shone 
out splendidly for the lime of year, diffusing around a spirit of ani- 
mation and cheerfulness that almost imparted an attraction to the 
unalluring aspect of the country. For many miles we passed througli 
large quantities of leafless bushes, in such abundance as to be imper- 
vious to the light on either side; and when wo emerged from tlie 
rugged stony path which wound through them, the prospect presented 
to our view was a mere succession of lull and dale, with herds of gua- 
nacos browsing on the summits, and producing clnefly long dry grasji 
and gorse: but sometimes vales, irrigated by branches of the river 
Colorado, were clothed with verdure, am^ afforded excellent pasture ; 
and here and there thin plantations of lofty young trees would help to 
divest the scenery of its motononous character. The cavalcade moved 
slowly, to enable those on foot to keep up with it: but we amused our- 
selves galloping to and fro, and exercising the balls at the hind legs of 
each other’s horses. Our route lay through many straggling tolderias, 
near which we made it a point to halt for the niglit, as these localities 
were always in the neighbourliood of a rivulet, and abounded in fire- 
wood. On such occasions we feasted sumptuously, the Indians readily 
exchanging a sheep or a couple of fowls for tobacco. 

The farther we proceeded, the more wild and dreary the scenery 
became. The small plains of dry herbage, with a few trees niggardly 


* Continued from page 182. 

t The distance, by the regular road, from the province of Buenos Ayres to Chili 
is 300 miles. 
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distributed on them, snd terminating in ridges of barren bills, were a 
fit introduction to the spacious deserts we were soon to enter upon ; an 
Indian encampment became less frequent ; and at night we lay with no 
canopy but the sky, serenaded by the screaming and howling of wild 
beasts. 

A cold sleet beat agiunst us, driven by a north-easterly wind, and 
succeeded by thick flakes, as at the close of a bleak day we ambled 
through a narrow defile which opened into a gorge-like valley, inclosed 
on either side by lofty, abrupt, and rather precipitous rocky hills. To 
our great delight we found it occupied by a tribe of Indians. At the 
opposite extremity, a party of them were approaching on their return 
from an incursion, under Montero, a powerful and distinguished 
cacique. Besides other plunder, they brought with them three pri- 
soners, consisting of a young man, his mother, and a child about two 
years old. The former hhd his hands tied behind him, and the halter of 
his horse was fastened to the tail of another, in the centre of a long line 
loaded with women, children, and baggage. His features were ex- 
tremely handsome, and his bright sparkling black eyes one moment 
shot forth glances of deep hatred and defiance ; the next assumed a mild 
expression of resignation, and the most contemptuous indifference to 
whatever might be his fate. With their usual good-nature we were 
admitted into the toldas, or wigwams, to pass the night, and for 
some time all were bustling about, unsaddling and unloading the horses, 
opening the water-proof skin bags in which the coffee, farina, rusks, and 
other necessaries were deposited ; attending the slaughter of a bullock, 
and spitting portions of it for our diurnal repast. AVhen all the hum and 
hurry subsided, we squatted ourselves, two or three together in each 
tolda, round a crackling fire, by turns engaged in joking with the young 
Indian girls, and roasting the meat for our suppers. AVhen this was 
finished, 1 made up my bed in a corner of the tolda with layers of 
ponchos and guanaco skins, and then went out to see what had been 
done with the captives. It was a fine starry night, and the heavy clouds 
having been dispersed by the high wind, unveiled the southern cross and 
pure etherial galaxy in beautiful contrast to two dark remote vapours, 
distinguished by the appellation of the Magellan clouds. The atmos. 
phere was keen and piercing; and the thin stratum of snow on the 
surface of the gnound was rapidly congealing by a sharp frost. The 
youthful warrior was bound to a tree in front of the chief tolda, and I 
heard he was to be put to death the following day : his hair hung 
loosely about his face, and hi° \ hole frame was so chilled and benumbed 
as to be almost deprived of filiation. So strongly did he excite my 
compassion, that 1 returneu ior a poncho to throw over him, but was 
advised not to interfere, lest should displease the chief, whose temper 
was irascible, cruel, and vindictive. Most truly has it been said, there 
is no evil without its concomitant good ; and 1 had some good reason 
to congratulate myself for paying a.icntion to him. Taking up a horn 
of brandy, I sallied out to^have a kocial pipe and a glass of grog with 
the French captain. Vive la bagatelle ! — what enviable dispositions these 
Frenchmen have. There he was, sitting straddle-legs, by the fire, roast- 
ing a kidney he had purloined from the matador, by way of a bon- 
houche, “Ah,*' said he, shrugging up his shoulders, and snapping his 
fingers as he took it out of the hot ashes, “there is one grand difference 
U. S. JouKN. No. 64; March, 1834. 2 a 
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between tkis and a rognouMutk” He then engaged in an animated 
discussion on the irespective merits of pigeons d la xyrapaudim^ and 
partridge d la Polonaise; after which, with the versatility of his nature, 
and forgetting the present in the past, he expatiated at great length on 
the character of Napoleon, of whom he was an uncompromising 
admirer. 

All was hushed in repose and stillness when I sought my couch, and 
no sound was audible save the monotonous croaking of the toads and 
frogs. The wood fires of the weary travellers no longer emitted a 
cheerful flickering blaze, and the prospect was altogether dreary and 
comfortless. As I stepped into tlie tolda, which was the last of a range 
stretching towards, and ift immediate proximity to, the pass we entered 
by, I very nearly trod upon a luckless infant, secured in its' cradle, con- 
structed of segments of hoops, barely large enough to admit the child's 
body, and wrapped round the exterior with a profusion of bandages, 
which gives it the appearance of an old folded up, patched groat coat. 
Fearing it might set up a squall if I meddled with it, I let it remain 
where it was ; and the ceremony of undressing being out of the question, 
I threw some fuel on the fire, and then crept beneath my warm coverlet. 
This night I was more than usually testless, and disturbed by troubled 
dreams. 

I was soon, however, clTectually roused to perfect consciousness, by 
the clamorous bellowing and neighing of the distant cattle, — the tram- 
pling of whose multifarious hoois tinkled in my ears with a vibratory 
and irregular cadence, as they intuitively retreated from some threat- 
ening danger. The horses in present use, and tethered, according to 
custom, close at hand, were snorting and trotting the length of their 
halters, with evident symptoms of terror and alarm. 

My hack being amongst the number, I raised my head in a listening 
attitude, — and, gracious jxiwers ! what terrible apparition, I inwardl) 
said, is this 1 look upon. That its edacious and immense jaws were 
widely-extended, preparatory to deglutition, and its red, fiery, blood-shot 
eyes intensely fixed on something before it, was all 1 noticed. Tor, 
panic-stricken, I 8])rang out under the hides, (wliich, as T have before 
remariied, the wigwams are constructed with,) and was taking to my 
heels; but a loud cry of horror, succeeded by a tremendous roar, 
arrested me to the sjiot, and in a second or two, a large female tiger, 
of rare dimensions for this district of South America, bounded by me 
within ten feet, griping its prey with ravenous tenacity, betwixt its 
formidable jaws. Tin's, the general voice soon informed me, was the 
helpless inmnt I noticed on retiring to rest ; and the savage^ beast, the 
TutlileBS and insatiable monster who so alarmed me, and disseminated 
such v^ell-gtounded terror amongst the sagacious and SfCute cattle. To 
bridle and mount in pursuit with these famous horsemen was but the 
work of a Few seconds : the Indians, armed with spears and balls ; the 
Gauchos, with carbines. Anxious to see how the aflair would terminate, 

I also mounted, and as 1 was giving the reins to my hor^e in passing 
the tree Which the captive was fastened to, he cast such an imploring 
look towards me, that for the life of me I could not resist the temptation 
to set him at liberty ; and as everybody were straining their eyes in the 
direction of the chase, I thought it was not likely 1 should be perceived : 
BO, drawing my cnchillo, winch, conformably to the attire, and fashion of 
the peo|k|‘i|rhoBe habits 1 adopted, was uniformly stuck in my belt, 1 
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cut hU thongs/ and galloped off at full speed to avoid being noticed 
on the spot, as it might afterwards give rise to sui^icion when his flight 
should be discovered. I was not delayed much more than a moment in 
performing this charitable deed, and therefore soon overtook the 
hunters, who were close at the tiger’s heels. The Indians made the 
welkin ring again with their shouts ; and the undaunted father of the 
babe, spurring and urging forward his reluctant steed far in advance of 
tlie others, threw his spear with desj)erate and impetuous energy, but 
not with his wonted skill : the beast’s hip was only grazed by it, but this 
stimulated its fury to the highest pilch. Suddenly dropping tlie child, 
she opened her parched and flaming month, beat her sides with her long 
tail, and making the wilderness echo with her roarings, crouched back 
to spring at the Indian, whose ailriglited horse was reeling backwards 
on its haunches. Instantly a shower of spears and balls was let fly at 
lier, and the former in such numbers, that the animal was literally in- 
closed in a kind of chevaiix-de-fri^e ; but the wounds inflicted by 
some of these would have been ineffectual to prevent her dealing destruc- 
tion on one or more of llic party, had she not been pierced also by a 
volley of bullets from the fire-arms of the Gauchos, who, checking 
the curb in their headlong career, took deliberate and deadly aim. 

Two balls had penetrated the back of the head, but it struggled vio- 
lently for many minutes until dispatched by the Indians’ knives. To the 
delight of i.ll, the child was taken up unhurt, without sustaining greater 
injury than that arising from slight indentations of the brute’s fangs 
through tlie trellis work and hanchages. The defeated animal’s carcase 
was flung across the back of a horse, and we returned exceedingly 
gratified with this unexpected diversion and its prosj)erous conclusion. 
When the prisoner’s flight was reported, rage and vexation predomi- 
nated over every other lecling ; and as the mother and child had also 
decamped, his freedom was very naturally imj)uted to her interference*: 
nevertheless, a minute examination was set on foot, and 1 was very glad 
that 1 abstained from administering to his necessities on the foregoing 
evening. 

How they effected their escape, and what way they could have taken, 
was a matter of much speculation ; for although the country was scoured 
for miles round, no trace of human footsteps was discernible on tlu' 
snow. Wlien, however, we were making ready to resume our journey, 
one of the men who had been in search of them, by chance remarked 
to the cacique, ontlie adventure of the tiger being introduced, that some 
other beasts of prey must likewise have entered the tolcleria, for along 
the same track which the former had made on its, approach, wore the 
marks of nlore than one of its kind having pursued an opposite course. 
Whirling round on one leg, and throwing up his clenched hand, a 
subtle and experienced old Indian said he was not now at a loss for a 
solution : he had noticed a tiger’s skin with the claws entire, under the 
slave’s dress, which encircled his waist downwards, and felt certain he 
had cut them off and employed them as sandals for Idmsclf and the 
woman. Such a procedure was so perfectly in accordance with the 
habitual and wily practices of these savages, that it was at once appa- 
rent to every one the cunning invention had been hit upon. The only 
remarkable circumstance was the singular coincidence of his being so 
well provided for turning the fortuitous casualty to such advantage, 

d a2 
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f Of whatever quality the sundry vices of these untaught heathens may 
be, they are most assuredly mollified and allayed by many prominent 
and propitiatory virtues, not the less estimable because ingenerate and 
unvaunted. Their hearts are highly susceptible of goodness, and their 
desire of returning benefits was exemplified some time after in the 
generous conduct of the youth I released when he heard my life was in 
danger. 

Till now the ills we sustained were comparatively few, and to those 
who trudged on foot, tolerably supportable. The eye too had always 
found some object to rest upon that repelled the void an interminable 
sameness invariably produces, but this day's stage launched us fairly into 
the savage wilds and desolate solitude of the pampas for leagues and 
leagues, devoid of a single plant or vegetable production of any descrip- 
tion. Our Indian guide, noted for his skill in exploring these pathless 
wastes, regulated his course, during the day, by the sun and nature of 
the sod, and at night by the stars and planets. The only herbage this 
rugged soil ih most places condescends to yield is a species of long dry 
grass, in which the ostriches lay their eggs, and in some spots a few 
roods of dry bean stalks, or, at all events, what resembled them. The 
former is unfit to cook with, but the* latter answered the purpose indif- 
ferently well. Sometimes, but very rarely, we met with a little thorn 
and brushwood, but whenever this happened we were sure to be painfully 
distressed for water, and then those who had been improvident and 
neglected to fill their horns and kegs at tiie last stream or pond, would 
gladly give a dollar for a single draught. For 300 miles 1 am sure wc 
never saw a tree, or what had the least pretension to be one. Wlien 
dressing the meat was at all practicable, provision was made for two or 
three days : if no ignitible matter but grass could be procured to kindle 
a fire with, we appeased our hunger with ostrich eggs, which are easily 
cooked by placing them on end in hot ashes with the upper part broken, 
to admit air and prevent them cracking. The flavour is very strong, but 
not so unpalatable as to be nauseous ; yet, although 1 am not very 
squeamish, I would certainly eat almost anything in prefe^j^nce. When 
manufactured into an omelet by an expert artiste^ as they are frequently 
served up in Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, “ Ah ! e'est une autre 
affaire,” as Monsieur Nightingale would say. The nests* generally con- 
tained on an average two or three dozen ; now and then we chased the 
birds themselves, but it requires a very fleet horse indeed to overtake 
them if they have any reasonable start of you. Their velocity, how- 
ever, depends in a great measure on the force of the wind, before which 
they always bear itp, spreading their tails, to catch the breeze and ac- 
celerate their progress. After toiling nearly twelve days through these 
inhospitable regions, the weather became «o fickle and inconstant, as one 
<}ay to pour down bail and close with a hard frost, and the next appear 
graced with a cloudless sun, whose scorching rays comp'elled us to stop 
until it set, and resume our journey by night. 

As one afternoon, much to our satisfaction, a chain of high hills were 
seen at a great distance rising above the plain, and reminding us, from 
what we had been previously told, that half our troubles were passed, a 
grpup of horsemen gradually came in sight over the undulating champaign, 
(i^4itd,on reaching an eminence, reined up to take a survey of our dispersed 
pwly, snd discover to what race we belonged. If, however, they were 
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puzzled to guess our origin, which, from our singularly grotesque gar- 
ments, some being wrapped in skins, others enveloped in blankets, 
crowned with an European hat, and the sight of so many people tra- 
velling on foot in that part of the world, was not to be wondered at, not 
so we with theirs, for our guide was at once convinced, from information 
picked up on the way, that they were of an Indian tribe at enmity with 
tiie Buenos Ayreans, and it was to avoid them that we had taken a very 
circuitous and diihcult route. While the colonel and a few Gauchos 
rode off to speak with them, we halted, that our defenceless and unarmed 
state might not be known to them. He soon returned with the pleasing 
intelligence that their toldas were a long way^ uif, and, therefore, it was 
not likely they would molest us ; but, to promote our safety as much as 
possible, he had told them we were going in a different direction to that 
we immediately took ; and for greater security, when we arrived at some 
swamps and marslies, there we rested for the night, or rather stopped, 
for rest we had none, every hour expecting an attack : no fires were 
permitted — though for that matter there was not much of any combus- 
tible substance to make them with ; and the snow fell fast and thick for 
the most part of the night. Our horses remained bridled and saddled 
by our sides as we lay on the ground rolled up in guanaco skins, which 
were constantly, if not on our backs, secured to the crupper. Our fears 
were, however, groundless ; and at daybreak we proceeded on, soaked 
through, and almost petrified with cold. But what were our sufferings 
compared with those of the poor creatures who crawled on foot ! Their 
condition was lieart-rending. Many of them were missing from tlie time 
we first started. One or two lagged behind during our sojourn with the 
Indians, and perhaps returned to Patagonia; but other stragglers, who 
loitered unperceived to recruit their debilitated limbs, and never more 
joined us, must beyond doubt have perished with cold and hunger, as no 
human aid could have reached them. Many bad their legs shockingly 
swollen, and few there were whose feet were not dreadfully blistered. 
No man can know what misery there is in the condition of his fellow 
men unless..lie puts himself in the same situation : 

The various ills ordain’d to man by fate, 

Where’er he turns, 'twere tedious to relate.” 

But a much more revolting, though not less terrible death than those 
who were forsaken must have suffered, awaited several of these ill-treated 
beings, a death at which humanity will shudder, and a sickness oppresses 
me to recall to mind. Whenever any were seen on the march^ ex- 
hausted with fatigue, or weariness and sickness combined, we invariably 
took them up behind us, and of course helped *them in every way we 
could : but sometimes they were so overwhelmed and faint as to be 
almost incapable of preserving their seat. 

On the morning which succeeded the dismal and comfortless night 
just spoken of, two of us trotted off to a sheltered bank near the road 
we were pursuing, for the purpose of making some alteration in our 
dress, and striking a light for our cigars. As the ground was very 
uneven, and covered with high tufts of dry grass, we soon lost sight of 
our companions, and shortly heard the report of a musket, and others 
in succession. It, however, excited no surprise, for we supposed the 
Gauchos were only firing them lest the charges should have got damp. 
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and tlierefbre thought no more about it. We jogged along for about a 
quarter of a mile, neither inclined to talk much, when all on a sudfen 
my reverie was broken by my horse shying at something in the swamp 
we were splashing through. “ Good God!” exclaimed Clinton, 
“ there's a man half buried in the mud ; he must surely have been 
riding behind some one, and dropped off without their knowing it!” 
Not a moment was lost in placing our horses on each side of him, and 
both stooped to lift him ; but, on leaning down, we observed his face 
was pale and ghastly, and, on raising him, it chilled the blood in our 
veins to perceive that his stream of life had ceased to flow ; his eyes 
were dilated, and thrust out of the sockets with a fixed and frightful 
Blare, and his breast dabbled over with clotted blood from the perfora- 
tions of half a dozen balls. Sad and sorrowful, we continued on our 
way, and beheld the woful tragedy again an:l again exhibited. This 
Was too much : off we cantered to remonstrate with the colonel ; for wc 
were at no loss to divine from what mistaken motives the mournful 
victims had been so cruelly and barbarously deprived of life — their 
deplorable condition at once suggested it. We first acquainted the rest 
with wliat had ha])pened ; for we luvl an idea, and were rigid in the 
conjecture, that care had been taken to execute the horrid deed wdien 
the colonel imagined none but himself and his murderers could witness 
it. lie was evidently astonished and displeased that we had been in the 
rear ; but, in answer to our represeulatiunb, calmly rejdied, that be bad 
been actuated by the j^urest and most humane motives, for, as they 
could neither ride nor walk, the cruelty ini})uted to him would ha\e been 
ten times greater, and preferred witli much more justice, had he, instead 
of freeing them from the direst evils that the malignity of fortune and 
the perversity of human destiny can bestow, left tlunn to a sure hut 
lingering and terrible death, namely, that t)f starvation, unless devoured 
beiorehand by wild beasts. This logic might have been all very well 
to silence the scruples of his followers, had lliey, which they certainly 
bad not, been troubled with sensitive consciences ; but, unfortunately 
for his inference, he had never tried any means to secure them on horse- 
back ; would not even allow them one to ride upon ; nor did he in any 
manner alleviate their pain and anguish. 

1 shall gladly pass from these gloomy reminiscences ; but, before 
doing so, must record one more fatal consequence of this eventful 
journey, as it involves the life of an old acquaintance of the reader. 
At the close of the clay replete with such enormities, wc bivouacked near 
some ground well covered with bean stalks, and w^ere therefore able to 
make fires, cook meat, and dry our clothes. As it was not necessary 
to keep the horses saddled this night, wc were not deprived of our 
bed- furniture, which is carried under the ricone or saddle, from their 

f )eculiar construction calculated to fit well upon a number of blankets 
aid in folds over the horse’s back. While I was spreading them out 
with a large dry skin above all, the poor blacky who fell from aloft 
when the Duqueza de Guyaz went to pieces, came shivering up to me, 
and begged 1 would lend him a poncho ; 1 gave him a blanket, and 
then turned in and pulled the woolly skins round my head and shoulders, 
for the air was extremely cold, and resigned myself , to rest. When I 
awoke in the morning, and peeped out horn my snug burrow, I found 
everything conglaciated by a hard frost ; the sun was rising bright and 
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clear ; but near me was one who would never again behold its blessed 
Ijgirty or feel the warmth of its radiant beams. The weak and ema- 
ciated negro lay beside me, frozen to death. Whether while living, or 
after he died, the blanket had been taken from him, I know not ; but 
he had not only been relieved of that, but his tattered coat was also 
stripped off, and his person was nearly denuded. ^ ' 

From the abridged account I have given of this disastrous joumeyf 
some notion may be formed of the calamities which ensued. Piteous 
indeed was the attenuated appearance of the forlorn cripples who sur- 
vived it, as they hobbled, at the end of twenty-nine days, some leaning 
on sticks, others on crutches, into the precinct of Tandil. This place is 
about sixty leagues from Buenos Ayres, and thirty from the coast. 
The only buildings, with the exception of a few pulperias, are the fort 
and the barracks within it, to which are attached the dwellings of some 
artisans. The fortification, which merely consists of four concave cur- 
tains, the angles salient towards the country, and surrounded by a dry 
ditcli, about twelve feci deep and fifteen loises broad, was erected to 
keep Ilje Indians in check, and is situated in a valley watered by a 
winding stream, and encompassed by sterile craggy mountains. On 
tlic summit of one is a stupcndou*s natural pyramid of enormous blocks 
of granite, surmounted by a shapeless mass of prodigious size, which 
is so admirably balanced as to vibrate with the lightest breeze, yet 
retain its equilibrium in the strongest gale. The pasture on the low 
ground it, plentiful and rich ; but fire-wood is very scanty, and is only 
to be obtained from a great distance. 

Tlic inmates of tlie house J was billeted in were very pleasant, good- 
natured ])eoplo. Tliey were five altogether, comprising the patron or 
master, his c/idre r/?nir^ the shopman, a sort of gentleman (biuclio, wlio 
lived by his wits, and an assistant, who was then superintending the con- 
struction of another pul})eria, and made the bread wliicli all these shops 
sell. The female was a very pretty brunette Indian, and could sjieak 
tlie Spanish patois of the camp. Tlie assistant was a native of Santa 
Cruz, Tencrillc, and was endued with information and intellect in pro- 
portion to his master’s ignorance and illiterateness. The former had 
travelled a good deal ; but the latter had been born and brought up in 
the Campafia, and, with ihti exception of a trip once or twice to Bgenos 
Ayres, had seldom gone to any populous hamlet. It was really amusing 
to hear him express his incredulity on subjects connected with the Old 
World. As I had been at Teneriffe, the Spaniard would often talk 
about his native home, and when there were other auditors hesidos 
myself, t|jc sights seen by Baron Muncliauscii Were thi'owp into llie 
shade by his bombastic and marvellously Inspiring delineations. Ridi- 
culous and absurd as some of his stories were, his master would rather 
believe them than allow himself to be persuaded that the peak of Teneriffe 
was eternally covered with snow. Hpw can tliat be said he : “ If 
the climate is so hot, what must it be on the top of so high a , mountain 
which is BO much nearer to the sun?’' A reference to his own cordilleras 
was unavailing. lie had never seen them. As little would he credit 
the fact of camels being provided with a reservoir for water, ami. in con- 
sequence, passing many days without drinking. His incredulity would 
sometimes so provoke the other as to cause many angry words ; and 
Upon one occasion, wlien wc three were standing outside the door^ and 
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the European insisted on his acknowledging lie was at all events con** 
vinced tlie world was round, he replied, CaraccOf neither you nor 
one else shall cram such an assertion down my tliroat ; which put the 
former so much out of temper, that he applied some very degrading 
epithets to the South American : the answer was an estocada with bis 
knife, which his adversary nimbly averted, and dra\ying his own, placed 
himself in a posture of defence. Both wrapped their ponchos round the 
left arm, and drew back about half a dozen yards, then perjpetually ad- 
vanced and retreated, keeping their eyes fixed on each other ; some- 
times they feigned a stroke, then aimed a thrust; now stooping, now 
rising and darting rapidly forward, and striking a blow which would be 
received skilfully on the' poncho — then moving round, and giving 
place to each other. At last they were on the point of closing, when 
the Peon grappled his master’s wrist, and tried to wrench the weapon 
from his hand. Both fell in the struggle, but the latter got up before 
his enemy, and moving backward, shot his knife from the palm of his 
hand (a feat which is performed in a very particular manner, and with 
amazing nicety) at his opponent's breast ; but stumbling at the same 
instant, it took a slanting direction, and consequently missed him. 
Being left by this slip entirely at tli^ mercy of his inflamed antagonist, 
an attribute which he was not disposed to trust to in him, away he ran, 
with wonderful velocity, towards a neighbour’s house, certainly the 
wisest course he could have taken ; 

For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that's slain 

which he certainly would have been, had he remained. 

[To be continued.] 


NAVAL FRAGMENTS. 

No. Thu Fbkitck FisHsaMAif. 

On one of the most inclement days in the winter of 1912 , the year 
in which, I believe, the St. George, Hero, Defence, and Saldanha were 
lost, an English frigate from Plymouth anchored in a beautiful road- 
stead on the western coast of France, which bears the name of a cele- 
brated buccaneer captain of the sixteenth century. The blockading 
squadron lay at single anchor, prepared to resist the fury of the gale, 
with their lower yards and topmasts struck; while the fleet of the 
enemy seemed tranquilly reposing on the smooth surface of the inner 
harbpur. The hour was that of divine service, but even the solemnity 
of the occasion, rendered still more binding by the strict discipline of 
a man-of-war, did not prevent many from showing themselves in diffe- 
comers of their vessels, anxiously scanning the new arrival 
from' England. As the gale continued too boisterous to admit of any 
communication except by signal, the important part of our intelligence 
was telegraphi!| to the Commander-in-chief. The captaiiis of the 
squadron became thus acquainted with the secret, but it went no farther. 
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as the mysteries of the signal-books were, in those days, exclusively con- 
fine^to the naval monarohs themselves. 

The gale continued provokingly violent throughout the day. To us 
it mattered little: our bolyday enjoyments had but just ended ; and with 
the monotonous prospect of being separated at signal distance from the 
squadron for three months, as the look-out frigate off Rochelle, we were 
not much disposed to sympathize with the eager hopes or apprehensive 
anticipations of our anxious companions. A single day had but inter- 
vened since we were in the full tide of our annual festivities. The social 
ties which bound us to the port in which we had refitted, had ceased for 
another year ; our carnival had closed ; and to all of every degree on 
board our departure from Plymouth was as if each had left his own 
home : even the sterile aspect of Mount Batten claimed a portion of 
our retrospective attachmei\t. 

On the following morning, the sea was as tranquil as it had been dis- 
turbed the day before. The sky was clear and serene, the waters 
seemed refreshed by the tempest, and the ships of the line lay in appa- 
rent sluggishness, as if reposing from their previous labours. The 
margin of the sea off the isles of Ree and Oleron was sprinkled with 
picturesque-looking fishing-boats ; ’small coasting vessels, deeply laden 
with wine from Bourdeaux, had just merged from the creeks in which 
they had sheltered themselves from the storm, and were creeping along 
the land under the immediate protection of the batteries which lined the 
coast. A gun-boat would now and then dart out from some hidden 
nook, to mark the progress of the little flotilla, and then slowly retire 
to its lurking-place, satisfied (hat for that time its services were not 
required. 

Within the vicinity of our squadron all was life and animation : the 
topmasts were quickly raised to their appointed berths ; the lighter 
spars were elevated above them like magic ; the long drift of cable, to 
which the vessels owed their safety in the gale, was shortened in ; and 
at the hour of breakfast the scene was changed from the dismal gloom 
of a November storm, to the summer aspect of calm and sunshine. 

Within a couple of days we again weighed anchor, and relieved the 
frigate, whose dreary station off the old town of Rochelle we were 
destined to occupy for the period before alluded to. In our brief inter- 
course with this vessel, the contrast was indeed striking : with us it was 
quiet, almost to sadness — with them it was exhilarating ; and while, on 
the one hand, their mirth served to increase our gloom, the dulness we 
exhibited seemed to augment their happiness. The captains dined to* 
gether as usual, and the following morning our lively friends left us 
for Englan'd, to participate in the short-lived enjoyments to which we 
had so recently, so reluctantly bid adieu. 

It is, I know not why, generally believed that sailors are never so 
happy as when they are at sea. For my own part, I had fifteen years 
of it, and I confess the truth of the observation never exhibited itself 
to my notice. Sailors are never more quiet than when on the sea, but 
never so happy as on shore. I remember an instance of an old marine 
who belonged to the guard-ship at Cork ; he left his vessel but once in 
the twelve months, and that was when he received his pay. Long habit 
had given him the privilege of asking the first lieutenant’s permission 
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to absent himself for the time specified, in tlie following terma, ** Please, 
Sir, may I go on sliore for three days to get drunk V* At the expiration 
of his leave, he returned to the ship, took four and twenty Iwurs to 
recover his equilibrium, nor quitted her until the period of hia annual 
Saturnalia again arrived. He was the steadiest and the best man on 
board. 

Although our solitary station off Bochelle was quiet almost to sadness, 
we could not be said to want occupation. Our ordinary duties usually 
comprised six hours of the day ; from which it may be reasonably in- 
ferred, that the remainder of our time, if judiciously arranged, could not 
leave us altogether bankrupts in employment. It is true, we had full 
leisure for the improvement of our intellects, but had we been ever so 
willingly disposed to cultivate our minds, our means were too limited to 
enable us to do so. The extent of our library, in the midshipman’s 
berth, was a “ John Hamilton Moore,” a well-thumbed volume of “ Joe 
Miller,” and tbe “ Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” The 
last mentioned was little calculated to leave us on good terms with our 
present monotonous position : nevertheless, in minor ])oints, we managed 
to occupy our leisure hours — somc^in learning llic flute — others in the 
construction of small ships — and those who liad no resources within 
themselves slept the best part of their time, and wlicn awake, became 
snappishly discontented, because tlieir inward monitor whispered them 
they lacked the ingenious industry of tlieir companions. 

Jt is a common saying that sailors can turn their hands to any thing ; 
and there is one peculiar feature in their profession vvliich, if accurately 
noted, will in no small degrt'c account for the ingenuity thus observable 
in their characters. When we have an instructor at our elbow, we me- 
chanically turn to him for advice ; but wlien left to ourselves, we na- 
turally refer to our own resources, and tlius we ac'(|uiie a habit of 
contrivance, by wliicli we eventually learn to surmount any little difli- 
culties that may impede our progress in the minor occurrences of life, 
are, besides this, placed under circumstances which call forth 
mental energies that might otherwise have lain dormant ; and although 
the events whicli lead to their development may be trivial, the mind is, 
nevertheless, prepared to contend with more important casualties here- 
after. Sailors have thus become proverbial for the facility with whicli they 
liit on a substitute in cases of emergency. I have been led into this 
little digression by the recollection of our pursuits in those days, which, 
trifling as they may appear, had notwithstanding a considdlfcble influence 
on the future destinies of the individuals themselves. 

Our young aspirants were not of the aristocratic part of ^ the profes- 
sion : we had not a scion of nobility on board the ship : those, therefore, 
who manifested a desire to improve their minds, claimed the friendship 
of their commander, which eventually led to their preferment in life ; 
while the sleepers and snarlers were left to their own indolent habits to 
shift for themselves. This recalls to my memory a friendly lecture I 
one day received from an old and esteemed officer who took a lively 
interest in my welfare, “ Two vessels,” said he, “ sailed together from 
Kqgland for the same port in the East Indies. The captain of one of 
them, being an active, good seaman and an excellent navigator, was 
tdways on the alert, availing himself of ev^ry change in the weather, 
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press his opinion of the advantages and utility of extemding to the 
and East India Company’s Service the benefit of the establishment, wjjic his 
as yet confined to the Navy. When Lord High Admiral, he repeated sent 
for the Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and recommended him to anlarge 
the school at Greenwich, and give to the sons of officers an equal chance with 
those of seamen, so numerous were the applications to his Royal Highness 
for admission to the asylum for the sons of officers ; but the charter was im- 
perative, and debarred any change of the kind proposed. Notwithstanding 
this, so alive was the generous heart of our Monarch to the urgent claims of 
the children of a numerous class of officers, that lie extended the number of 
officers’ sons to be admitted to 200; but which number was again reduced 
to 100, when his Royal Highness quitted the Admiralty. > 

Is it then, Sir, unreasonalile to sii]»poso, that, coiujidcring the King’s ardour 
in so legitimat(j a cause, and the. countenance at all times shown by tlie 
Government to similar patriotic designs, his Majesty's Ministers, — who, 
as enliglitcnod statesmen, must duly appreciate the importance of our Army 
and Navy, and the advantages of education to officers, and who are, as it 
were, pledged before the nation to the political maxim n^w universally recog- 
nized in every civilized stale, that the Government should provide for the 
ediieation of^ts subjects — could refuse that liberal assistance which would 
enalile iis to commence this national undertaking with energy and con- 
fidence ? Sundv the Arm} and Navv,^o distinguislied for-their loyalty, are, 
in common with the rest of -mr countrymen, entitled to the same considera- 
tion as any other part of the community. 

Hut, Sir, It is not upon the generosity of our Monarch, nor upon the 
liberality of the Government, that I would throw the hiirdcui of raising or 
sustaining tliChc Institutions. We must put our own slioiihlers to the wheel ; 
we must give the first impiiHe to the iindertalviiig oursidves ; and it would 
he no trivial point gained, if hv mutual and general understanding it were 
declared, that all otliccrs eligible to hccoinc menihers would he expcctnl to 
become such on promotion, if not previously ciirolkd. J.<et this be done in 
the true spnit of tMoft'^sional ardour, and vorv soon may our great naval 
aisenals and garrison towns, Portsmouth and Plymouth, contain each its 
own clementarv ,>. 011001 , preparing the vouths in them for admission to tin* 
cmitral establishment. 

Unanimity is the great movLii'» power requisite to this undertaking. A 
rnujaini appeal to the Gov eriuiiciit would exhibit the desire and determina- 
tion of the Armv, Navy, and East India Uompany's Service, to ]dace thoni- 
sehes on a level with the other liberal profeisiuiis in the scale of education, 
which, it will not be dinned, has hitherto been too much nogh^cted by us. 

Sandliur.st, which annually ]iro\idea the army with a hod) of officers sci(*ii- 
tifically educated for the profession, was orignialh applied to another liighly 
beni'volciit purpose,— the affording a cheap and good education, wholly gra- 
tuitous, for the orphans of deceased officers, hotli of the Army and Navy : and 
such continued the c«)mpositioii of the (’’ollegc, until a party in the IIou.so 
of C’ommoiis, year after year, iiiveighcMl against the principle of this charity, 
a.s well as th^ expense; insisted that ever) one should pav for his education, 
and that the institution should support itself. The success of these argu- 
iiients produced a gradual reduction of the Orphan Class, until at last tlicir 
gratuitous education has ceased. The rates for officers’ sons generally liave 
been raised ; and the sons of civilians, I believe, now form above half tlie 
total. The institution is now obliged to take care of itself; and its autho- 
rities, rather than exhaust the liberality of (iovcriiiTiont, have coiitinu(‘d to 
make such arraugemonts for the present and future jears (of course by the 
diminution of the iiuuiher of officers’ sons) as will enable the cstahlisb- 
meiit to support itself. 

The Naval ( 'ollcge, although not on so large a scale, hks also lost much nf Ra 
original character. T have been informed by a di.stiuguished Admiral, 
it was original] V founded h) donitions from naval officers, for the purpoife 
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^vhen the warm tint of the setting sun was no longer visible, she silently 
pulled away from the ship in the direction of two very large chasse-mardes, 
whicli lay becalmed a long distance from the land, with their sails help- 
lessly flapping against the masts. On this occasion it fell to my lot to 
accompany my friendly monitor, Mr. Elwin, in the boat, and we pulled 
five miles in the direction alluded to before a single word was spoken. 

As we approached the spot where the chasse-mardes were seen be- 
calmed, we slackened our speed, and each man in silence prepared his 
fire-arms. Guided by the compass which lay in the bottom of the boat, 
we again pursued our course ; but there was not a vestige of either 
vessel to be seen, although we traversed the ground over and over again, 
and strained our eyes to penetrate the gloom of night, until they felt 
like balls of fire when withdrawn. Reluctant to return to the ship with- 
out having accomplished our purpose, we pulled in for the land, think- 
ing it not improbable that chance might favour our views. In about 
twenty minutes we again lay on our oars, and the last man had just swal- 
lowed his allotted portion of rum and water, when we saw, or fancied 
we could discern, a dark object on the verge of the horizon. We were 
at first disposed to imagine it one of the vessels described on our mind, 
but the galley accelerating her speed, soon neared tlie object, and eacli 
man letting liis oar glide gently alongside the boat, we ranged up softly 
under the stern of the largest gun- vessel I ever saw. About seventy 
men were strewed on her deck fast asleep. An awning was spread 
over the vessel, and the arms of each man lay on his right side. There 
was not at this moment a breath of wind in the heavens. The stars 
twinkled in myriads over our heads, and sparkled like diamonds on the 
dark surface of the tranquil sea. Wc lay in this extraordinary position 
for at least five minutes, each of our men holding his breath while he 

S razed intently on his sleeping enemy, with his pistol firmly grasped in 
lis right hand. The order was at length given by a silent motion from 
our officer to lejve the vessel, and we allowed ourselves to drift with the 
current, until our drowsy foe became once more a dark speck in the 
horizon. 

It was some time before Elwin sufficiently recovered from the con- 
flicting state of mind in which this singular scene left him, to be able 
to discuss its novelty with any thing like calmness. The trial to him, 
poor fellow, had been severe almost beyond endurance. lie knew, and 
felt, that his promotion in the service depended on his own exertions, and 
he had long panted for a favourable opportunity to signalize himself. 
The men continued to ply their oars in silence. Not a single murmur 
escaped their compressed lips, although, from their unreflecting minds, 
something of the kind might have been expected, especiady when we 
consider the unusual excitement they were thrown into by this extraor- 
dinary rencontre : but they knew Elwin to be brave, resolute, and un- 
daunted; they had fought by his side upon more than one occasion; 
and his coolness in the moment of danger had often inspired them with 
confidence. At last Elwin exclaimed, as if following up the train 
of thought into which the strange event had thrown him, '• Seventy to 
ten ! — ’t^ould have been madness to have aroused the slumbering foe — 
the odds ^re too xtiiteh against us.” And then, addressing himself to 
the men, he said, Well, my lads, our next touch may give them some- 
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thiog more to dream of.’' This observation reconciled us, in some mea- 
sure, to our second disappointment : the men cheerfully acquiesced in 
the prudent decision of their leader, and the energetic tuj^ they gave 
their oars evinced how fully they were prepared to move on in search of 
new adventures. 

It was now nearly twelve o’clock : the tranquil aspect of the weather 
remained unchanged ; there was not a passing cloud in the studded 
canopy of heaven to indicate a breeze ; all around was hushed in the 
repose of midnight. Our boat lay on the surface of the water, as mo- 
tionless as the sea itself, while her crew refreshed themselves with the 
scanty portion of bread and cheese which they had reserved from their 
evening meal. Elwin shared his cold beef and biscuit with me, and a 
small allowance of grog afforded the men an opportunity of good- 
humouredly drinking a quiet night’s rest to their sleeping friends in 
the gun-boat. After indulging a hearty laugh at the novelty of the 
toast, they resumed the oar, and our sylph-like galley again skimmed 
swiftly along the margin of the deep. Whether our leader had at this 
moment any fixed point in yiew was unknown to us. I perceived by 
the compass that we were pulling in for the town of Rochelle ; biit it 
never once entered my head that he would venture nearer than within 
musket-shot of the batteries : when, however, we found ourselves within 
pistol-range of the enemy, the whispered admonition to the men ** to 
row gently’* convinced me how much I was mistaken, and the impulse 
that something was yet in reserve for us banished all conjecture from my 
mind. 

In a few minutes we were at the entrance of the small river leading up 
to the town. Fortunately there was a slight surf on the pebbly beach, 
which drowned the measured sound of our muffled oars, and we passed 
the batteries without being challenged. Our little band were thus 
arranged : the two foremost men kept a sharp look-out ahead on 
either side of the narrow channel, four of the crew who occupied the 
centre of the boat were prepared with their fire-arnll to act on the 
moment, and the remaining two plied their oars at lengthened intervals 
with noiseless accuracy. In this manner we stealthily pursued our 
silent course until we found ourselves within a few yards of a large 
sloop which lay on the outside of a tier of small vessels, the innermost 
one of which was secured to the quay. Elwin, who was much the tallest 
man in the boat, raised himself erect to reconnoitre her deck, and then 
beckoning to the four men in the centre, boarded her by her channels, 
the after-hatch being quietly laid on, over which a man was placed with 
a brace of pistols and a cutlass. 

As if to^compensate us for our former disappointment, every thing 
seemed to favour our enterprise : the tide was at its ebb ; we knew the 
channel to be perfectly clear ; and at the moment we cut her moorings, 
and opened the folds of her single topsail, a light breeze sprang up 
which bore us at a rapid rate down the river. As we approached the 
batteries, Elwin asked me in an under tone if I could speak French ; 
but 1 had scarcely replied in the negative, when two voices from either 
side roared out, Qui va Ik To answer the challenge was quite out of 
the question, for not one of us understood a syllable of the language. 
Elwin motioned to us to lie down. The challenge was quickly repeated. 
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^ BcSspond, ou je tire !’* shouted the angry sentinels ; and in less if 
moment, two bullets whizzed across our bow. The alarm was nM 
spread. Les Anglais !’’ resounded from one end of the harbour to the 
other ; lights gleam^in quick succession along the shore, and shots fired 
at random fell harmlessly around us. We had now passed the barrier, 
and before the eneiny could get their guns to bear on us with effect, wc 
had receded from their aim ; and as we were gliding rapidly through 
the water with a freshening breeze, we fancied ourselves comparatively 
secure, when the following accident soon undeceived us. One of the men, 
in handing the compass out of the boat, betrayed our only light : a 
mark of which the French cannoniers promptly availed themselves. 
In an instant we were struck by three forty-two pound shot. Our top* 
mast, to which was appended the only sail we had spread, fell over the 
bow ; and a chance ball, which some say will kill the devil, nearly 
knocked my promotion on the head. Elwiri ran to the helm, ordered 
the foresail and jib to be set, bore away three points, and in a few 
minutes we had changed our position, and were again free from tlic 
direction in which the guns of the eneiny were ])ointed. 

The batteries continued to amuse themselves for sometime; and when 
El win conceived himself out of the "track of the gmi-boats, he directed 
the mainsail to be set. Up to this moment it had not occurreil to us to 
examine the hold, although we pretty well guessed it could not contain 
much, from the height the vessel swam out of the water: v^Ilcn, there- 
fore, the hatches were removed, nothing was visible but a heap oi’ 
stones, over which were strewed some musty straw, the staves of an old 
winc-cask, a few empty marquees, and a loose crate of pottery used by 
the i>easantry for domestic purposes. The constant hanimcnng wliic li 
our captives kept up against the liatch that conlined lliem to the cabin, 
regardless of the unintelligible, though good-lnimouied llireatsol their 
sentinel, at length induced Elwin to release them; and when it was 
removed, a feeble old man in a white cotton niglitcaj) crawled up the 
narrow aperture, followed by a fine boy, both of w liom gazed at us m 
bewildered astonishment. 

The poor fisherman who stood before us, 8upi)orted his attenuated 
.frame with his right hand leaning on the bulwaik of the sloop, while 
his left rested on the shoulder of. the litll^ boy. lie stared at Elwin ; 
tlien at me ; glanced his vacant eye at the men who stood on the lore 
part of the deck ; looked over the side of the vessel, then at her mast 
head ; and having seemingly convinced himself of the fatal truth, ho 
despondingly exclaimed, “ H^as ! raon petit-tout cst perdu !” At this 
moment our attention was suddenly arrested by u blue-light which 
beautifiilly illumined our frigate ; and as we ])repared to*- anchor the 
vessd, we thought more of the venerable old man and liis sorrowful 
exclamation tlian we did of our own exploit 
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PROPOSAL FOR AN UNITED SERVICE SCHOOL. 


PSf^lNo flevoted considerable space to the following Letter from 
Ciommander Dickson on a subject which we strcRigly recommend to 
the- attention of the Services, we are unable, for the present, to do 
more than allude to Major Lachlan’s plan of a “ National fnetitution*' 
for the reception of the orphans of officers, and the education of offi- 
cers’ children, of both sexes, generally. The zealous and intelligent 
officer in question has, we arc liappy to observe, published his pro- 
spectus, wliicli want of sufficient room alone prevented us from giving 
in the pages bf this Journal. The suggestions of Major Lachlan, com- 
bined with those oflered by Commander Dicksoh, and generally concur- 
rent with less specific pro])ositions by other correspondents, which have 
aj)peared in.our pages, wilh in the mean time, wc have no doubt, meet 
with the consideration they merit; and we shall next month recur 
to Major Lachlan’s plan, of which we shall offer our readers an 
analysis. — Lo. 


TO llli: EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Jan. 10 , 1834 . 

Sm,— The succcssfiil oslahlishmcnf of the Naval School, an institution 
honoured by the distinguished countenance of the King, and supported by 
the cordial union of all ranks of naval officers, has induced me to suggest, 
through the rricdiiun of your Journal, the advantages and practicability of 
establishing, m conjunction with the present Naval and Military Schools, one 
of a higher class, to he designated the United Service School, or College, for 
the education of the Sons of Officers in the Army, and East India Company’s 
Service, as well as those of the Navy. The education I propose to be of 
a supenor order, and at an expense within the reaeh of all members of the 
United Services, vvliosc pecuiiiarv circumstances warrant them in giving their 
sons the advantages that such an instituticjii will he ealculated to afford. 

At the time that tlie plan of a Naval School was submitted to the consi- 
deration of the Naval Service, nianv distinguished bttieers, particularly Sir 
Tlioiua'. Hardy and Lord Napier, rc<“ommended the union ^f the three ser- 
vices in this desirable* object: and instanced the United Service Library 
and Museum as an earnest ol'ihe cordial and sjnrited manner in which tlu*y 
might he expected to co-operate, and of the more extended scale which the 
great accession of numbers v\ould enable its projectors to eperate upon ; hut 
the exclusive character of Dr. IJell's muuificeut donation, which was giv^en to 
a Naml School only, and the eiilhusiasm with which the original plan was 
received, were deemed sufficient reasons against the proijosed alteration, 
which was therefore abandoned. 

Now, however, that the original plan is realized, and the Naval School is 
established on a firm basis, an obstacle can no longer exist to an union which 
will supply all that is yet deficient, and complete all that yet remains undone 
in the prose*nt institutions. An opportunity is presented of appropriating to 
this purpose a magnificent and,commodioUb building*, desirable at once for 


♦ It is a remarkable coincidence that at the very time this Sj[)leiidid offer of a 
princely mansion, with park, gardens, and chapel adjoining, &c.&c , was made to the 
Naval Service by its philanthropic proprietor, exactly two years ago, /‘the Prince 
Joseph of Chimay, a Belgian by birth, of the French family of Carainan, then at> 
tached to the Dutch embassy, but now residing in France, projected, and has since 
raised at his sole expense and under his single superintendence, a precisely similar 
institution to that now proposed. Tlie school building, (rf ‘ Prytaneum,’ stands close 
adjoining the gate of his chateau, situated in the village'^f IlSaajrs, on the banks of 
the Loire, five miles from Blois, and as the only playgfround is the park, there is no 
day that the Priuce is not among the pupils ; few that the Princess is not there 
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its situation and the liberality of the terms on whieh it mav 
capable of accommodating 30Q pupils. The details I shall res3|^H| 
future communication, and confine myself now to saying that,n9^HH 
summer next, it would be possible to establish within its walls an msmu^ 
tion that might, in a few years, compete with the best schools in Europe, at a 
cost not excee^g a tenth either of tke time, trouble, or money which must 
be bestowed upon the erection and preparation of an equally suitable edifice. 

The proposed United Service School will in no manner interfere with or 
injure the Naval School at Camberwell, nor the military one recently pro- 
jected by Captain Hamilton ; but would materially assist the operations of 
both, by its connexion with them as an upper school, into which the more 
advanced pupils may pass ; and by receiving at once the sons of those who 
may be able and willing to bestow a higher description of education upon 
their children. The effeftt of this would be to relieve the other schools of 
those pupils to whom a finished education, say at 30/., 35/., and 40/. per 
annum, according to their respective school classes, may be desirable. This 
extra charge, or rather a small tax levied upon it, say five per cent., would 
form a fund for the better endowment of the orphan or gratuitous branches 
of the Naval and Military Schools, benefiting at once, as the poet siJys of 
Mercy, both him wdio bestows and him who receives ; while the education 
that this institution, on so extended a scale, would be capable of attbrding, 
may be reckoned as fully equal, if not superior, to one now obtained at the 
cost of 100/. per annum. * 

Again, it is to be observed, that the original inducement held out to tht‘ 
subscribers to the Naval School was, that, while the scale of education 
should be suitable to the sons of gentlemen, the terms of admission should 
be within the reach of officers of scanty ineans. The more effectually this 
object can be realized, the more fully will that school fulfil the primary in- 
tention in establishing it; and hence, the appropriation of a part of the 
accumulating fund of the proposed upper school, to the reduction of the 
terms of admission into the lower schools, should never be lost sight of in 
the consideration of this plan. 

If the promoters of the Military School could obtain from Government the 
temporary grant of the unoccupied barracks at Hythe, those of the Horse 
Artillery at East Cliffe, or Sundown Fort, in the Isle of Wight, a situation 
admirably adapted for such a purpose, that school might instantly be formed, 
and we should then hold out a helping hand to each other, and more cor- 
dially unite in carrying forward the scheme of an United Service School. 

The King only waits the organization of an authorized committee to ex- 
wise. The conception and execution of the plan are to be entirely attributed to the 
Prince, who passes at Menars the greatest part of the year, and devotes himself to the 
superintendence and upholding of that which his munificence and benevolence have 
created. The terms annually, including every expense, are 40/. ; and so far from 
speculation on the future prospect of interest entering into his plan, the annual re- 
ceipts do not yet meet the outgoings, nor, until the number be increased to one hun- 
dred or more, will this be the case. Such are the advantages which this novel and 
infant establishment holds out, and such the promise of increase of English youth 
alone, that it was contemplated last summer to appoint a Minister of > the Church of 
England to superintend their religious duties. A sensible and rational discipline is 
invariably exerted, and this combination of discipline and confidence is that in which 
we in most of our systems of education must acknowledge our deficiency. The dis- 
tance which is so often kept up between teacher and pupil produces restraint on one 
side, reserve on the other, and frequently mutual dislike. But at Menars there is no 
such separation, the repulsive power is no way in force. In fact, here a true system 
of education has been put into operation by the cheerful spirit of well-being, which is 
visible, whether in school or out of it. 

Many of the most disthiguished scholars of France have interested themselves in 
its success, and have their earnest approbation of its proceedings. The names 
of De Barantc, Laciwelle, l«aromiguiere, and Andrieiix, without mentioning any 
oth^s, attest the opinion of the enlightened part of France in its favour .” — {^Quarterly 
JoumtU of Education.') 
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press his opinbn of the advantages and utility of extending to the ^nny 
and East India Company’s Service the benefit of the establishment, ^ic his 
as yet confined to the Navy. When Lord High Admiral', he repeater^ sent 
for the Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and recommended him to «»ilnrge 
tlie school at Greenwich, and give to the sons of officers an equal chance with 
those of seamen, so numerous were the applications to his Koyal Highness 
for admission to the asylum for the sons of officers ; but the charter was im- 
perative, and debarred any change of the kind proposed. Notwithstanding 
this, so alive was the generous heart of our Monarch to the urgent claims of 
the children of a numerous class of officers, that lie extended the number of 
officers' sons to he admitted to 200 ; but which number was again reduced 
to 100, when lus Royal Highness (quitted the Admiralty. 

Is it then, Sir,iinreasonai)lc to suppose, that, conijidcring the King’s ardour 
in so legitimate a cause, and the. countenance at all limes shown by the 
Government to similar patriotic designs, liis Majesty’s Ministers, — who, 
as enlightened statesmen, must duly appreciate the importance of our Army 
and Navy, and the advantages of education to ofiicors, and who are, as it 
were, pledged before the nation to the political maxim i#ow universally recog- 
nized in every civilized stale, that the Government should provide for the 
ediii‘alion of^jls subjects — could refuse that liberal assistance which would 
tmahlo Us to commence this national undertaking with energy and con- 
fidence ? Surely the Army and Navy, so distinguished for-their loyalty, are, 
in common with the rest of our countrymen, entitled to the same considera- 
tion as any other part of the conimunit}. 

11 at, Sir, It is not upon the generosity of our Monarch, nor upon the 
liberality of the Government, that I would throw the hnrd('n of raising or 
sustaining these 1 list it utions. We must put our own shoulders to the wheel ; 
we must gi\e the first impiil‘:e to the undcrialving oiirschcs ; and it would 
he no trivial iioint gained, if hv mutu.il and general understanding it wen* 
declared, that all olliccis eligible to heroine ineinhers wamld he exported to 
become such on promotion, if not prcMOWsly enrolled, l^et this he done in 
the true spiiit of ])rolcssional ardour, and ^erv Soon may oiir great naval 
arsenals and garrison towns, Portsmouth and Plymouth, contain each its 
own ('leiiicntarv ocliool, preparing the \outh.s in them for admission to tin* 
cent ral osta blisliiiiciit . 

Unanimity is the great moving power veipiisite to this undertaking. A 
coiijiunf appeal to the Gov eminent would exhibit the desire and detorrniiia- 
tion of the Army, Navy, and East India Uoinpany's Service, to ])laco thorn- 
selves on a level with the otlier libi*ral professions in the scale of education, 
which, it will not be denied, has hitherto been too mucli neglected by us. 

Sandhurst, which annually jirovides the army with a bud} of officers sci(*n- 
tifically educated fur the jirofession, was originall} applied to another highly 
heneviilent ])urposn,— the ntfording a cheap and good education, wholly gra- 
tuitous, for the orphans of deceased ollicers, both of the Army and Navy : and 
such continued the coinpusilion of the College, iinlil a party in the House 
of Commons, year after >ear, inveighed against the principle of this charity, 
as well as tli^ expense ; insisted thal cvei} one sliould pav for his education, 
and that the institution should support itself. The success of these argu- 
ments produced a gradual reduction of the Orphan Class, until at last their 
gratuitous education has ceased. The rates fur ollicers’ sons generally have 
been raised ; and the suns of civilians, 1 believe, now form above half the 
total. The inslitution is now obliged to take care of itself; and its autho- 
rities, rather than exhaust the liberality of Government, have continued to 
make such iirrangcmonts for the present and future }ears (of course by the 
diminution of the number of oliicera sons) us will enable the establish- 
ment to supporl itself. 

The Naval ( 'ollege, allhougli not on so large a scale, also lost much ofits 
original chariu'ter. I have been informed by a distinguished Admiral, t^fe 
it was originall V founded h) dointions from naval officers, for the purpoA 
U. S. JoVilN. Nu (i 1, Ib.'H. ^ 2 u 
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of educating their sons for the sea service ; and as it subseqCiently became 
an object of patronage, he suggested that a charter should be obtained for 
the Royal Naval School, to prevent its being diverted from its object by 
power and interest; and Colonel Dyson, one of the first subscribers to the 
Naval School, has stated to me that the East India Company’s Establish- 
ments of Addiscombe and Haileybiiry are upon that expensive scale which 
precludes the possibility of an otlicer sending his son to either, who has little 
more than his professional emoluments to depend upon, and that in the 
whole territory of India, such is the scarcity of good schools, excepting at 
Calcutta, whore the charges are unconscionable, that every officer of the 
Indian army, high and low, rich and poor, arc under tho necessity of sending 
their sons to England, which, including the passage-money, education and 
clothing, is almost ruin tQ the junior officers, averaging about 100/. ]>cr an- 
num for each. 

Tlius, Mr. Editor, are both Ro}al Colleges, as well as the Honourable 
Company’s, sealed books but to the wealthy ; and by the force of circum- 
stances, a co-operation between these peculiarly circumstanced classes 
becomes indisponsalde, if, by education, they are anxious to prcNcrve to their 
sons their rclati\e stations in society, and wliieli can only he effected by their 
advancing and excelling those below them, wdio are now nuiki^i” such nqiid 
strides in the accpiisitiou of knowledge, through the instrumentality ol’tlu' 
chantahlo and humane ; otherwise fjiev iiiu^t sink 1o a par with the lowest 
mechanic ol the day. As a proof of the ni*cessity of llu' Establishment at 
Camberwell, Ivill relate two facts: 1st, That on my visiting the school 
after the hoys had joim3d, 1 mjs told by the Re^^ Mr. Peiiible, the head- 
master, that taking one pupil with the other, they wx’re the most deficient of 
all the respectable classi's of society, and many of them totally ignorant of 
the mere rudiments of education : gd, A lieutenant’s wile, a soldier's daugh- 
tcT, who brouglit her son over from Cherbourg, intending him for the 
medical profession, who, had he been ednrat**d ni France, could not by the law s 
of England practise in hi.s owm Country, ILlvowdse assured me, that on the 
wdiole line of Iremdi coast, from Ilonlleiir to I/Orient, such was the anxiet) 
manifested by naval nnni there to give one of tlicir sons an ICnghsh edu- 
cation, tliat, to use her own words, “ they were working like horses” to 
introduce one son to the Naval School, A\hen their means A\onld permit. 

Again, the \icissitiides which the na^al and military life jireseiit, tlie 
unavoidable and unforeseen absence of fathers, their iiioderafo remuneration, 
while his rank compels the officer to give a siqierior education to Ins child - 
general nature of pr()\incial and pri\ale schools at 2U/. a-year, 
which are known to be wholly inefficient, as the education and food cannot 
in such establishments exceed 12/. or i;t/. both together, in order to leaM' 
a profit to the master-- all combine to prove that there is no effectual mode 
of obMating these difficulties, but by an union of subscribers upon the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance, without reference to pecuniary gain. 

The number of shares, (translerahle,) 1 ^^ould limit to 200 for the first 
year, 60 for each service ; the remaining 20 to civilhins, the sons of those 
who have rendered services tt) the cause by their jicrsonal ai?d gratuitous 
labours. The school would then he bettor organized than with a larger 
number at first ; and so soon as the school routine was established, and 
oraer and discipline introduced by an ellieient head-master, who should bo 
liberally remunerated, the machinery would work of itself, and the school 
may be enlarged to any number. 

While the letter ot General Sir Herbert Taylor convinces us that His 
Majesty appreciates the importance of such an union, that of General Sir 
Edward raget confirms its necessity, and the advantages it will produce to 

« ass of men whoso tomhined efforts have placed their country so proudly 
nent among the nations of the world, but whose limited incomes debar 
u,'for the most part, from educating their sons on their native soil, 
^couraged, Mr, Editor, by tho energy with which your valuable publi- 
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cation advocated the cause of the Naval School, which is too deeply rooted 
to fall, and of too rapid growth to remain on its present limited space, 1 
trust that the object 1 have in view, that of giving the earliest notice to 
officers serving on foreign stations, that such an institution as the one I now 
propose is in progress, may be disseminated through the magnifying me- 
dium of those columns, whose guide has been hitherto public utility, and 
whose aim is to promote all objects based upon universal philanthropy and 
benevolence. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient and obliged servant, 

W. H, Dickson, Commander. 


FROM GENERAL SIR HERBERT TAYLOR. 

“ Brighton, Dec. 2G, 1833. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have liad*thc honour to submit your letter of the 23d inst., 
with the inclosures, to the King, who ordcTs me to say, that wliate\er may 
b(‘ his o])inion of the ad\antage and utility of extendiiu* to the Army the 
benefit of the establisliiuent which is as yet confined to the Navy, and which 
the una\oidal)le excUision of* orphans from the Royal Military (Jollego, 
arising out of the reduction of the provision heretofore made b) I^irliarnent 
for that benevolent liranch of that cstflhlishment, may render desirable, Ilis 
Majesty caiinoi enter into the subject until it shall he brought under his coii- 
bideration by the respojisible military authorities. 

“ I l)eg to add, that various propositions for the e&tablitehment of a 
Military School on the plan of the Na^al School have been from time to 
lime recei\ed from military officers; among those more recenll)'. Major 
Lacdilan, late of the 17tli regiment, at Plymouth. 

1 have the honour to he, dear Sir, 

“ Your obedient and humble servant, 

“ Commander Dickson, R.N.” “ II. Taylor. 


FROM general SIR EDWARD PAGET. 

“Ro}al Military College, Dec. 20, 1833. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of jour hdter of the 
IGthinst., desiring my opinion upon the leasihilitj of a scdieme ‘ foresla- 
Idishingan United Service Schoul for the Sons of Officers of the Rojal Navy 
and Arinj and 1 cannot huMtate, in replj, to express iny coiuictum that 
ain mstilution of the kind proposed, which could be made to aflbrd a liberal 
and gentlemanlike education, upon such ccononiifal terms as would place 
its ad\aiitages for their (diildren w^itliin the reach of all officers, would bo a 
most valuable boon to both seiwice^. 

“ Of the practicabiht) , howe^er, of elTecting so desirable an object at a 
much lower rate of expense to parents than the ordinary charges at the 
private schools of the cejuntr}, I regret that I am really without any nicaiis 
of forming *in accurate estimate ; nor is it a ipiestion in winch experience at 
this Establishment can assist yac in arrhing at a correct judgment : because 
it is obvious that the plan of management and discipline, tlie cour^e of 
studies required, and the outlay attending the whole project and conduct of 
such a school for general purposes of instruction, must diller in almost every 
respect from the peculiarities of a system, so exclusively adapted to a purely 
military education as that established at this place. 

“ I ha\e the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your mobt obedient humble servant, 

“ Commander Dickson, R.N.” “ Edw. Paqj 
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OCCUPATION OF EGYPT AND CANDIA. 

REPLY OF MAJOR MITCHELL. 

Some of the newspapers having accused me of recommending, in the 
article on Egypt and Candia, a measure at variance with the received 
law of nations, I beg leave to make a few remarks in reply to these 
accusations. — Vattel says, (liv. i. chap. 2.) La nation ou T^tat a droh ii tout 
ce qui pent liii servir pour detourner un peril menarant ct pour eloigner 
des choscs capables de causer sa ruinc ; et cela ))ar los memes raisons qui 
^tablissent son droit aux choscs nf*cessairc-s il .sa conservation. A passage 
on which I might, no doubt, rest the merit of the case, though I shall 
attempt, if possible, to plac§ it in a still stronger light. 

Virtue and honour arc in all times .md climeb unchangeable and un- 
changed ; like the beacon on the cliir, their light is spread afar through 
the night, dispelling from the eyes of those ^vho are willing to see, that 
darkness unjustly said to hang o\er all human \uiys. And wTre men, 
casting liatretl, envy and avarice aside, to advance, like a bund (jf 
brethren, hand iii-hand along the path traced out for them hy diMiie 
command, it would then he easy to try any ernug comrade, who should 
diverge from the track, hy ab.stract rules of simple right and justice. 
But do we sec men behave in tlii^ manner? And though it is, no 
doubt, the duty of go\ernnicnts «s w'ell as of individuals to strive to 
bring about so desirable a state of society, would it not he worse than 
idle to argue a point of ethh*s or of politics on thC supposition that an} 
such perfection already existed ? Men, wbc'tlier ludividuallv or ni masses, 
arc constantly running counter to each other; every one follows his own 
object or idol : selfishness rules the many, might replaces right ; the 
ways of God remain light, but the wa}s of man are darkeiu'd, and 
where Virtue has one worshipper, Mauinum has a thousand. In such 
a state of societv, wdiere the liermit in his cell is ahaie independent ol' 
rircumstanees, the actions of men must he judged according to the 
situation in which the actors are pladid, a rule Jor which we liave the 
highest of all ai^thoritics. If, for instance, a man in the heat of passiim 
shoots another through the heart, lie is eondomned as a murderer : il‘, 
oil the contrary, he shoots him in stdf-de fence, he is acipiitted hy all 
laws human and divine: the deed of violcuiee, the act of shooting, is the 
.same — situation and ci re urn stance', constitute the difleri’iice. 

It is even so with nations, who are onl) masses of men governed hv 
the views and passions of the one or the many; and wlio, from the com- 
plicated nature of their relations, are* forced ‘to can-} the })iinciple of s(‘lf- 
defenee further even than individuals. Their actions must also he tried 
according to the relative position in w'hi(‘h thev find themselves placed; 
and distant Japan can alone, like the hermit in Ins cell, act a totally 
indcpemient part. If, w'ithout notice or provocation, we seize upon a f(u-- 
tile island or province belonging to another power, (as the French seized 
upon Egypt and Malta,) it isasoit of political felony. If, Iwwevcr, we 
begin by publishing a proclamation in the Gazette,” were it as destitute of 
all just grounds of hostility as the declaration of w ar isssued by Russia against 
the Turks in 1828, the world ar(3, in general, lenient enough to judge b} the 
result. It is only when states are directl} atlacKed, or when tlu‘ii* imme- 
diate or prospective safety, honour, and interest are diatinctly endangered, tliat 
conquest is held altogether justified and allowubh'. And in this .situation 
^ are we placed hy the conduct of Mchemct Ali. lie has, for the gratification 
of his own ambit iou. struck the last and most fatal blow at the power of 

« ey, a power that formed a barrier against Russia, and protected, or 
d to protect, Europe and ourselves from the aggressions of that amhi- 
Atid gigantic empire. He has, for his own objects, broken down the 
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fence that sheltered us from the storm, and we have not only a right again 
to demand it at his hands, but the interest of our people renders the de- 
mand imperious. In a state of society where darkling blows are struck at 
every turn, men go armed in proof ; they laugh at the party moralist who 
bids them bare the neck to the blow of thO first assailant, and woe to the 
man thal deprives them of the shield that was their iirotection. 

But, perhaps, we shall be told tliat there is no such state of society, and 
that we li\e in an age when right alone is might. Pleasing assurance, no 
doubt, hut let us see how the histor}^ of our own immediate time will bear it 
out. The present century, long before a third of its course had elapsed, 
already witnessed all the aggressions of Napoleon. The effected, or at- 
tempted, annexation to France of Italy, Holland, Sjiain, Portugal, Westphalia, 
Illyria, the Hanse-towns and even Dantzig, situated on the distant shores 
of the Baltic. It witnessed the forcible retention of the Prussian fortresses 
and the friendly occupation of the Danish islands. That human ambition is 
lint extinct because <1 vain nfaii is buried at St. Helena is also evident, for the 
same fraction of a century saw the unsuccessful Whig attack upon Egypt and 
Constantinople, as well as the more rcprtdiensiblc, but successful, Tory 
attack on Copenhagen. It saw Russia attack Turkey without cause in 1809, 
and deprive its ally ot Fitiland in 1807. It further saw the liberal and lauded 
reiiublicans of America invade unprotected Canada in 1812, when they 
thought ns reduced to extremity ; and afterwards take forcible possession of 
the Floridas, \\hcii they knew that Spam was altogether powerless. The 
same most excellent reason justified the capture of the island of St. Augus- 
tine. Tliis most peaceful and virtuous age also saw the upstart Bernadotte 
(reader, you recollect, un defi piufi s^rtmd^' Capiiaine.s de non terns) seize upon 
unoflending Norwa^x It saw the congress of Vienna sanction the partition 
of ISaxony, and the d('struction of the independence of Poland and Genoa, 
At a later period still we saw the French invasion of Spain and the Austrian 
iinasion of Naples; the unhallowed battle of Navarino; the unprincipled 
invasion of Turkey in 1&2S ; and the ruthless massacre of the Poles in 1832. 
All these acts of aggrc'ssion cannot, of themselves, justify the commission 
of a single additional act of the same nature, hut in times when such acts 
are committed, nations must be armed at all points, and woo to whoever 
attempts to deprive them of the shield that was their safeguard. 

One of my re^iewcrs allows, indeed, that, in case of a war, the time may 
come when Britain shall lie forced to occupj both Egypt and Candia, It 
seems then that the dificrence between ns is merely as to time, as my voice 
was for the immediate occupation of those countries ; and the late armament 
sent to the Levant, merely in ^rder to be recalled, set'ins pretty well to bear 
me out. What indeed could a British licet effect in the Archipelago, where 
Russia has neither ports nor establishments, and no trade worth talking 
about? If, attacking the weak iiiatcad of the strong, we force the passage 
of the Dardanelles, (no easy matter, as wc know from experience,) and oblige 
the sultan, under the walls of Constantinople, to forego the Russian alliance, 
are we prepared to prevent a Russian army from inarching directly upon 
Constantinople? Certainly not. Fleets alone can do nothing in such a 
case, and a few companies, if sent from Malta or the Ionian islands, just as 
little. If we go into the Black Sea, what is to be cfl’ected there ? Should 
there be water enough to admit of large ships approaching Odessa, we might, 
perhaps, at a severe loss, burn a few coasting v esscls, destroy the Lazaretto, 
and knock down two or three counting-houses and corn-stores, but no military 
object, worth the foremast of a line-of-battlc ship, could be gained by such 
ail attack. If we proceed to Sebastapool, w^e may, no doubt, at the risk of 
having some ships set on fire by red-hot shot, and with the certainty of 
losing”a number of brave men, batter the rocks of that stronghold, but with- 
out troops wT cannot carry the place, and against a mere naval attack the 
fleet and arsenals will be safe enough. In the present state of artillery, 
ships alone can effect nothing against land batteries of ordinary strength, 
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and no European town was successfully attacked by fleets during the whole 

of the last war. 

In 1828, five sail of the line would have saved Varna, and would probably 
have preserved the Tui'kish empire, but what could twenty sail of the line cffee.l 
now ? And how will the account stand if Russia is allowed to strike her 
next grand blow, and how can you prevent her from striking that blow, 
unless you have a strong place of arms in the Levant ? and what jilace of 
arras is there except Candia, which, to bo really strong, must be backed by 
Egypt? 

But, says the reviewer, the nations^of Europe are now awake to their 
danger, and Russia will no longer be permitted to continue her course of 
unjust aggression. Riglif happy should 1 be could I agree with my learned 
antagonist in this view of the subject. But when history tells us that con- 
federates never have acted with ordinary prudence and Ibresight under such 
circumstances, would it not he madness to reject its warning voice, in order 
to pin our faith to the unsupported assertioii of party writers, even of the 
greatest ability? Wliat was the enlightened union that reigned among the 
states of Greece on the invasion of the Persians ? Where was their union 
when the Macedonians subdued the country ? Is the thunder of the Times 
newspaper now to bring about wliat the elotiuence of Demosthenes once 
failed to eflect? Ijook at the second Philip doubling and delaying till the 
Hume's and the Ebrington’s of Cai*thage bad ruined Hannibal and their 
native land together, ami acquiring wisdom only on the lu'igbts of Ceno- 
rephalra. Look at the Acliaians, called the wise, who in the Macedonian 
war forsook those Macedonian^, to whom they had long been united by the 
bonds of friendship, in order to join the Romans, whom they feared and 
bated; and then see them, dcser\edly, meeting on the field of Leucopetra 
with the reward of their baseness. 

Shall wo be told that modern limes are more enlightened? — Voyons. To 
pass over the first coalition against republican France, dissolved after a few 
unbuccessful skirmishes, let us come down, at once, to the year 1805, when 
imperial France already throutened the independence of Europe. We first 
see Prussia, blind to her own danger, looking tamely on when Austria was 
bumbled in the field of Austerlitz. , In the following year, Prussia was over- 
thrown at Jena, and Austria remained a pacific spectator of the contest: an 
obligation that Prussia repaid in 1 809, when the power of Austria was broken 
in the battle of Wagram, where a few squadrons would almost have 
changed the fate of the vrar. The consequence was, that in 1812 both 
parties were forced to follow, like vassals, in the train of the conqueror’s car 
to attack the very country to which they were looking up for support. It was 
not till the Hand that directs the storm had paralyzed the mighty in his 
career, and strewed the plains of Russia witli the bones of uncoiiquered 
armies, that the great of their generation arose in wisdom. When the danger 
was thought to be over, and when the spoil was to be shared, then were the 
nations of the world enlightened to that interest to which they had before 
been so blind. The same timid want of foresight and union showed itself 
at the congress of Vienna, when Poland was sacrificed to Russia ; it showed 
itself again in 1828, wlicn Turkey should have been supported ; as well as in 
1832, when the interest of Europe, and all the best sympathies of our na- 
ture, called loudly for the protection of Poland. Sweet to the palate must 
be the water of oblivion, if it tempts us to potations capable of driving these 
memorable and warning events from our recollection f 

It has often been recommended, that the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia should be given to Austria, in order that the strong arm of that 
military power might bo interposed between Turkey and her northern 
enemy, remedy seems a simple] one, but the energy and unanimity 
required for carrying ttie measure into "effect are wanting; the enlightened 
nations of Europe have neither the will to^do, nor the soul to dare ; they only 
look to tlie moment and to .themselves, "and hope that, by bending to the 
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storm, they may escape its fury. Under such circumstances wc must 
ourselves, and must not depend upon others. The danj?cr to be apprehended 
from Russia is pretty well allowed on all hands, but where is the remedy - 
Much has been saifl aj^ainst the occupation of Ejj^ypt and Candia, and it w 
easy to write tirades, but nothin;; else has been proposed. If when tho 
striipf;»le comes, we are stroii;; in position and resolution, we shall find 
friends and allies ; ifwc are found wantingjin both, wc shall bo left to fight 
the battle by ourselves. To put a simple case, likely enough to happen : 
what, in the event of a war between Franco and Austria, who are on no very 
friendly terms, is to prevent Russia from <*xteriding her frontiers to the 
shores of the Arcliipelago and the Adriatic ? And what a wide field for 
iuturo intrigue and aggression will then be opened! With Candia in our 
possijssion, Avc might interpose— without it we can do nolliing. 

From the new alliance between France and England, 1 anticipate no ^od, 
because that alliance is founded on jarring and discordant elements. True 
it is that the last gun tired At Waterloo settled accounts between us, and that 
our interests are at present the same, particularly in regard to the eastern 
question ; but the people of France, above all, the higher orders, hate us 
too much to ])oliove this. Franco is, besides, governed by the remnant oi 
the Jacobmo faction and the Napoleon party, and both ascribe their overthrow 
to ns; and can any tiling ever atone to a Frencliiiian for the loss of his ghnre 
mUitaire f The French have no longer any wish to fight us, but they would 
delight ill sharing with Russia tlio spoils of the Turkish^ Empire, more par- 
ticularly if it could he done to our complete exclusion. Ihey cheered Russia 
ill the Turk- war of 1 S28, because it was looked upon as a sort of indirect 


attack upon England. 

One of my revieAVi'rs, the sainiJ, I believe, who some months ago wrote a 
senes of articles on the military power of Russia which attracted a good deal 
of attention at tho time, ^ays that 1 have overrated the force of the Russian 
aj'iiiy, and undcrvalned tlie strength of the army of Egypt. All this is, no 
doubt, po.ssililo. but it has nowhere been proved. The reviewer quotes 
niy owm Avords, indei’d, to sliow that the Russian army has many we«ik 
jioints, but every word said on the oth(‘r side oi tho ([uestiou is entirely 
passed over, particularly the passage wherein it is sliowii that Russia, 
liiough unable to support large armies in Turkey, could easily bung nume- 
rous armies to act against the Christian countries oi Europe. . „ 

As to tho army of Egypt, Ihc opinion of one of Mehemet Ah's French 
ofRcers is not sutliciont to make us believe in the existence of cfiicient tacti- 
cal armies in countries where w c cannot find the elements necessaiy to the 
formation of such armies. The Turks w'erc avoAvedly brave men : the Per- 
sians, though less distinguished for personal courage, were at least Imbi- 
luated to tho use of arms, yet the tactical soldiers of both countries Heel Irom 
the Russians at the first onset in a manner that, by all accounts, was more 
than ridiculous. Why, then, should we think better oi the unwaihke E;^p- 
lians? Their victories over the undiscijilmed hands of Sennar, Arabia, 
Syria, and Greece, can go for nothing; as syj|tem, method, and the 
power of sfinultaneous action must ahvays, in the end, give to the toeblest 
tactical armies the most decided adAantage over those who act only Irom 
chance, or as the impulse of the moment directs, knowing neither how to 
iirepare for victory nor to follow up success, even when there is the coiirago 
to achieve it: a courage of which none, of the nations or armies hitherto 
vanquished by the Egyptians, have shown a single particle. Iho following 
extract from the “Frankfort Gazette” of tho 3d instant will throw some 
light on the value of this army Selim Bey, the well-known renegado 
Selves, has deserted with two of his brothers, and put himself undcT the pro- 
tection of the Sultan; two other officers have done the same. Ihe com- 
mander of the artillery, Ali Bey, died lately in 

foul means. The Egyptian officers openly express their dissatisfaction. 
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Affairs are no better in the naval forces. Owing to the increase of deser- 
tion, a decree has been issued that every officer in whose company a man is 
missing shall instantly supply another. Wretchedness prevails among the 
people,” &c. &c. 

In tlie rovicwer s statement respecting Greece there is also an error. It 
is said that wc only interfered when Greece was actually lost to the Sultan, 
whereas the reverse is the fact, as the entire of Greece, except Nauplia 
and possildy Corinth, had been recovered from the insurgents long before 
the battle of Navarino. Nor did we interfere to save Greece from the hands 
of Russia ; the time for the seizure of distant Greece, which could only be 
reached w ith our sanction by sea, or by inarching through the wdiole of the 
Turkish dominions, had not then arrived. But we saw that Russia intended 
to make the Greek revolution a pretence ff)r attacking Turkey, and not 
daring to toll the strong to forbear, we joined them in order to oppress the 
feeble ; and bad, after all, the raortificalioii of seeing Russia attack Turkey 
on some other frivolous pretence. I mention these matters only to show 
bow much easier it is to be critical Ilian correct. 

Another of iny critics has most facetiously proved that I was ignorant of 
the facility of driving the British licet out of the IVIediterranean, and that I 
was totally mistaken in supposing the present army of Egypt so toeblc and 
inefficient as was the Erench army of Egypt in former times: it would, by 
this writers account, require two campaigns, al tended with the loss of 
50,000 men, to enable us to send Mehemot All to Elorcnce, there to qjjiUbe 
himself along with the Ex-Dey of Algiers. All I can say on these poi^s 
is, that I was in darkness, and that I am enlightened. The sailors of 
England w'ill, no doulit, lly from the Russians just as fast as the soldiers of 
England wdll liy from the Egyptians : but, if I w^as in darkness on these 
points, still more was I benighted as to the generosity of the Moslems. I 
rather thought that the Turks would have rejoiced to see their old enemy 
Mehemet Ali called to account : I w’as mistaken ; for if we but touch a hair 
of his beard, the Turks, casting chibouques and hostility alike aside, will 
start from their cai*pcts, scimitars will he drawn, the standard of the Pro- 
phet will be raised, and the will be laid low. Allah wlihar ! At 

this rate what tears will tlowiii Pans should the meteor flag of England bo 
struck and her fleets be defeated ! what lamentations will be beard through 
la belle France should the soldiers of England be trampled beneath the 
hoofs of exulting adversaries ! mustachios will “ twirl for very ire ” at tho 
thoughts of our overthrow, and sabres will leap from their scabbards to 
avenge our disasters I High-minded indeed is the present much-hclied gene- 
ration ! Noble are the days of these )ears, and happy tho men who live in 
a time so glorious; provided always they have something better than half- 
pay to live upon. 

As to the title of Mehemet Ali, it is idle to argue about it : he is, no doubt, 
perfectly legitimate by ranmm law', which is ) our only real law in these 
cases ; but liis acknowledgment by the Sultan does not atone for the injury 
his conduct has inflicted upon us. lie has weakened, we may say paralyzed, 
the arm that aided us ; we are forced to strciiglheii our own in cop sequence, 
and are fully justified in doing so at the expense of the first aggressor. It 
must always be recollected that in depriving Mehemet- Ali of Egypt and 
Caridia wo shall attack neither the pnde, prejudices, nor habits of the va- 
rious tribes over whom he iiow^ rules w ith a rod of iron. Neither law nor 
love, but simple force, made him sovereign of the countries in question, and 
to supplant him we may have to wage war against an individual, but not 
against a nation. 

The idea, that a power is rising up in Egypt which shall check the pro- 
gress of Russia, is of course only amusing ; for Egypt owes its independence 
to the arms and intrigues of Russia ; and the two countries will continue to 
be united^ by interest as long as the fragments of the Turkish empire hang 
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together. At present they are playing most admirably into each other's 
hands : Russia, by breaking the Turkish power in 1 829, made Egypt inde- 
pendent : by the conquest of Syria and the battle of Kniak, Mehemct-Ali ob- 
tained in 1833, for Nicholas, the treaty of Constantinople. How the auto- 
crat will repay the favour, remains to be .seen. 

I close with an extract from the speech addressed by Gustavus Adol- 
phus to his assembled ministers and generals, in reply to the objections 
which some of them had urged against the intended expedition to Germany. 

“The object of this enlcrpnsG,*’ saiil that great sovereign, “is to set 
bounds to the increasing power of a dangerous empire, before all resistance 
becomes impossible. Your children w’lll not bless your memory, if, in- 
stead of civil and religious freedom, jou bequeath to them the superstition 
of the monks and the double tyranny of popes? and emperors. We must 
prevent the subjugation of the C’ontinent before we are reduced to depend 
upon a narrow sea, as the only safeguard of our liberty,— for it is a mere 
delusion to suppose that a* mighty empire will bo unable to raise fleets 
wherewith to attack us, if once firmly established along the shores of the 
Ocean.’’ 

Edinburgh, Jan. 1834. J. Mitchell, 

' Major H. P. Un^ 


'UMBMOIR of TllK SERVICES OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
IlENRV WEBBER. 

The military career of the subject of this memoir commenced in 1 780, by 
his being appointed to a Cadetship on the Madras Establishment of the 
Hon. Ea.^t Tndia^’ompan} , and he armed at that Presidency in January, 
1781. In dulyy^TOwing, he volunlccred to join the army under the com- 
mand of GenerSCStr Eyre Coote, with which he was present at the battle 
of Polylorc, fofrglir on the 27th August, and wlicic he received a severe 
contusion m his thigh from a cannon-shot. 

Oflicers being re((uired to serve in the army formed in the Tanjore coun- 
try, under Lieutentint-Gencral Sir Hector Munro, ICnsign Webber again 
volunteered his services, and was present at tlie attack of the lines, and also 
at the siege of NegapaUmi. He subseijuently joined the field force under 
Colonel "Braithwaite, and escaped the fate of that officer, by being com- 
pelled, from severe indi!5po^ltion, to go into sick quarters. 

The subject of this memoir iiiext joined the force subsequently fonned at 
Trichiiiopoly, under Colonel Lang ; and at the taking of Caroor, he was 
slightly wounded m the head. After this service he was attached to Colonel 
Fullartoii’s army, and with that officer he served until the peace concluded 
with Tippoo Sultaun, ill 1784 ; after which ho did duty with various corps 
in difleront parts of the Coromandel coast, agreeably to the usages of the 
service at th^t period. 

Having assisted in subduing the rebellious Rajahs in the Northern 
Circars till 171)2, he joined the army under Lord Cornwallis, and was pre- 
sent at the memorable attack of the lines of Seringapatam, on the 6tii of 
February, when, perhaps, the British interests in India depended upon 
8700 firelocks, the whole amount of the tliree columns of attack* ! It was 
upon this occasion that the gallant General Meadows exclaimed, “ Good God ! 
I w^ould at this moment give ten thousand pounds of my fortune to know 
where Lord Cornwallis is.” In fact, the mjstery which covered the opera- 


• See Colonel Samly’s Letter to Major-General Beataon; and also the Major- 
Generafs Report, in Sir John Phibppart’s East India Military Calendar. 
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tions of the rif?ht column of the British army nearly proved fatal to the 
British empire in India, and also to the mind and life of the brave Sir 
William Meadows. More than forty years have elapsed, and the noble 
chiel’s of that army are beyond the voice of man, and so are, perhaps, mne- 
tenthsofthat army; but, in military history, the circumstances will con- 
tinue full of interest. 

In 1801, beins? promoted to the rank of Major, he joined the heud- 
(luarters of the Madras European regiment at Atnbuyna, and was imme- 
diately appointed to command at Banda, from which he was shortly 
relieved, being selected by Colonel Oliver, for his conduct in reconciling the 
discordant interests of the Malay princes of Ternate, Tidore, and Bachian ; 
and on his being ordered to deli\er over the island to the Dutch, he received 
the public thanks of the Dutch Go\eriior, who relieved him, in the name of 
the Sultaun and inhabitants of Ternate, for his attention to their welfare 
during the period of his administration. 

Major Webber returned to the coast of Coromandel, with the remains of 
the Madras European regiment, and was scut to join the force under the 
command of Colonel Harcourt, at Cuttack. 

In 1804, being promoted to the rank of IJeutenant-Coloncl, he was nomi- 
nated to command the 2d battalion 22d Native Infantry, and in 1807, after 
‘an absence of twenty-seven }ears, he obtained a furlough to revjjhit his 
native country. He returned to Madrtis in 1809, and was ordered jou^ 
his corps [at Caiuiiiorc, where he v\as employed in reducing to obcJtliiiupe 
the rebellious Polligars in the Wyiiaard, ibr which service he received 
thanks of Govcniiiieul ; and was suhseiiucnlly ajipointed, hy Lieut.-GcneraP^ 
Abercromby, to 'command Chiltledroog. In 1815 he was nominated by 
Government to command the M}&ove division; ami m 1810 the ceded dis- 
tricts (head-qiiarlers at Belpary), which he <iuittod in 1819, on being pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel, and returned to England. He closed a life of 
honour and valuable services on the 8th of August last, . 
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FRANCE. 

MILITARY EDUCATION. 

Every corps has not only schools of mutual instruction, in wdiich the 
young soldier aciiuires the first elements of eduention, or has an opportunity 
of rendering himself more perfect in whalevci knowledge he may have pre- 
viously acquired, hut lie is initiated in the theory of the duties wdiieli apper- 
tain to his vocation. No recruit is allowed to enter the battalion-school 
unless he can run, leap, crawl, and swim ; he must likewise he able to load 
and fire from the top of posts, cords, or bars, whicli he had previously 
mounted, as well as to swim a distance of four hundred feet with his arms 
and baggage. As the great bulk of the population has^ served in the ranks, 
the military education they have received has produced an extraordinary 
effect on the country people. Independently of the habits to which the 
private has been trained, no less attention has been paid to the education of 
the non-commissioned officers. Schools have been established for their 
benefit; and as every one may attend them or not, as they list, the executive 
is certain to have none but well-qualified officers in the superior ranks of 
the army. Equal vigilance is exerted with respect to every young officer. 
None are admitted without undergoing so rigid an examination, that no 
young man \vill expose himself to it without having gone through a com- 
plete course of study for some years in a preparatory military school. 
Besides, all this, a school for the superior description of military acquire- 
ments, witH.|!fiference to particular services, is in process of formation : it 
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will bo formed on tho model of the Polytechnic ; but, *as the number of 
officers is not Inrf^e enoupfh to furnish a complement for a separate establish- 
ment for each branch of tho service, they will be united under one roof. 
The pupils are to remain four years in this school, and it will supply officers 
for tho following? services : the staff, artillery, engineers, bridges and high- 
ways, rocket corps, and militai 7 instruction. The general principle to be 
followed, with regard both to theory and practice, is that the pupil shall 
execute with his own hands and mind, and be guided only by his professor. 
It is laid down likewise, in reference no less to tho instruction given in tho 
mathematical sciences than to their application, that analysis shall (!onsti- 
tute the basis and corner-stone of the studies pursued. Wc may add, that 
ill the regimental schools, (and tlicre is one to ejich regiment of enginoers 
and artillery,) the subjects taught are languages, drawing and mathnmatics, 
fortification, and equitation. Every soldier and non-commissioned otiiccr is 
('xpected to attend tho courses given in these schools ; and the greater tho 
progress they make, the mofe certain they are to pass the severe examina- 
tions which prccodo their promotion from one rank to another. 

MILITARY OFFENDERS. 

'I’hc Ro])ort from the Minister of War on the course of Military Justice 
during the past year, states that, out of 16,642 officers of all ranks, there 
were hut 15 indicted, which makes*! in every 1108. Out of the 20,534 
suh-officers, or serjeants, lliere were 170 indicted; or about J in 117. Out 
of the 26,012 cor])orals, there were 216 indicted; or about 1 in 120. And 
out of tho 325,214 privates, inclusive of hands, drummers, trumpeters, ariiti- 
cers, &c., there were 6451 indicted; or, on an average, 1 out of every 50. — 
December, 1833, 

SPAIN. 

Of all instruments, none is so great a favourite in the Iberian peninsula as 
thi‘ guitar. Indeed it is on record, that a Portuguese army, being compelled 
t(' retixiat, left behind them (‘kweii thousand of these instruments on the 
field of battle. We an' told also that a S])anish trooper, diiriiig the war of 
I lie Succession, having surprised one of the enemy’s advanced posts whilst 
essaying to tune his guitar, and observed him bungling sadly over his task, 
tore it out of his hand, set it in trim, and then gave it back to him. “ Aho- 
racs templada ! ’’ said the trooper, and galloped otf, 

THE STAFF. 

According to the Royal Alrpanack for the present year, the staff of tho 
Spanish army consists of 69 lieutenant-generals, 163 major-generals, and 
337 brigadier-generals, exclusive of such superior officers as have respec- 
tively sided with the Carlist or Constitutional parties, and have not received 
the royal pardon. 

GERMANY. 

“ On my*way towards Augsburg across the Geisslinger Steig, I passed 
through large bodies of Austrian infantry, who were on their route to rein- 
force the garrison of Mayence. * The sight called the political state of Europe 
at the present day forcibly to mind ; and I could not refrain from hazarding 
the following remark upon it. 

“ In a strategetical point of view, Maycnce has been happily selected. 
The fortress is capable of providing quarters for a considerable army ; it 
rests d cheval upon the Rhine, and is calculated not only to afford a basis 
on its left bank for a line of operations directed against France, but, in the 
event of any advance on the part of the French, who should issue from 
Strasburg by the right bank, to make a diversion in their rear. It *oceurs 
to me, however, at the very first blush, that Mayence and its neighbour, 
Landau, are the only strong places on the side of Germany along the whole 
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extent of the Upper Rhine, and that both points lie close upon the verge of 
the Upper and Lower Rhine. Suppose, now, that these extreme points 
were kept fully occupied by the French forces, what could hinder a more 
southerly force from marching forwards from Strasburg and Huningen, and 
following up the old line of operations in the direction of Ulm, where there 
exists no one strong place to interrupt them ? Can any circumstance more 
forcibly attest the foresight of the Congress of Vienna, in determining that 
a German federalist fortress should be constructed in the face of Strasburg 
and Iliiningen ? And is it, or is it not intended, I would inquire, to set 
about the erection of that bulwark, so soon as the ramparts of Huningen 
start up de novo ? But where is the use of inquiring ; time will probably 
give a readier and sharper answer than men dream of .” — (Notes on a tour 
to Vienna.) * 

PRUSSIA. 

We find, from the census completed at the blose of the year 1831, that 
the military on active service, including 1556 individuals belonging to the 
gendarmerie, 4 763 in veteran companies and hospitals for invalids, and 707 
in the cadet eslubliahments, amounted to , . 189,650 

The returns also show, that the total number of the members 
of their families, including 37,736 children, as well as their 
menial servants, those children being under the age of fourteen, 
was . . . . . .68,565 


Total of individuals ranked as military, according to the re- 
turns of the military authorities at the close of 1831 . . 358,215 


HANOVER. 

The re-organization of the Hanoverian army being now completed, its 
effective strength will hereafter be as follows : — The Staff will consist of 
fifteen oflicers ; the Corps of Engineers, of t^^ o companies of pioneers and 
sappers and miners, kc. amounting b) l‘)8 men ; the brigade of Artillery, 
composed of two squadrons of horse, and two battalions of foot, of eight 
companies each, including a company of artificers, will muster 1368 men, 
and 275 horses ; the Ca\ airy, consisting of one regiment of hea>y,und tlirec 
of light horse, SIX squadrons each or twenty- four in all, will muster 3340 
men, and 2444 horses; the Infantry, composed of two battalions of guards, 
tw^o of light infantry, and twehe of the line, all having five eompanies each, 
will amount to 15,580 men. The effcctuc strength of the whole army will, 
therefore, consist of 20,501 men, and 2719 horses. But, as there are 720 men 
liable to serve in the cavalry, and 420 of the guards who have nearly com- 
pleted their period of service, and will be placed on furlough, the bona fide 
strength of the army will he reduced to 19,361 men, and 2719 horses; 
which is 1236 men and 395 horses fewer than its previous numbers. 

The total expenditure of the army is estimated at 84,800/., which is 
19,850/. less than ill former years: this reduction will, however, be but of 
gradual operation. 

CAVALRY SCHOOL AT STADE. 

By order of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Viceroy of 
Hanover, and with the approbation of the King, a military academy was 
instituted at Stade in 1829, for the second-lieutenants or cornels of Cavalry, 
for affording them an opportunity of acquiring that knowledge of military 
science that is required of them at the examination which they must jiass 
before they can be recommended for promotion to first-lieutenants. The 
BoarcU|f Commission for this purpose consists of a general, a field officer 
and a captain of cavalry, and a field officer and lieutenant of artillery. The 
captain of cavalry, Captain Jager of the 5th Ulans, (Lancers,) and the lieu- 
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tenant of artillery, Lieutenant Deiclunan, arc the officers who instruct and 
deliver lectures to the candidates for promotion ; and they arc likewise the 
examiners before the Board. 

The session of this military academy is from the 1st of October to the 
1st of April, when the officers must rejoin their respective regiments for the 
next six months of drill and exercise. 

Two of the second lieutenants of each of the eight regiments of cavalry 
generally attend this school, and the following are the subjects of their 
studies : — 


A.— LANGUAGES. 

1. German — Each officer must deliver a written treatise on a given mili- 
tary subject, usually a part of the Military IlL-^tury, or a description of a 
celebrated battle. 

‘2. French. - An exact translation of some Fren(*h military author, and a 
report on any military subject ; such as the attack of a picipiet, conduct of a 
patrol, Sec. ; and to be able to write down correctly any dictation in the 
Froneh language. 

It. Ens^Ush.- The knowledge of it is n groat recomiuoiidation : and it is 
expeeli‘d, if the candidate has already shown a knowledire of il at his first 
exaininalioii as cadet, that he bus kept up and improved in his acquirement 
of that language. 

B. — MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES'. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and sufficient aeqnainlauee 
with practical geoinetr> to be able to make a correct plan or sun ey of a 
country, with the usual instruments emphned for these jniriioses. 

C. — -HISTORY AND GHOGRAPHY. 

A pi'i-fect knowledge of modern histor}, alho of geography, malhematicul, 
jibysical, political, and military ; paiTicularh of Europe. 

D.— MILITARY SCIENCKS. 

1. History of w'ar, aiieicnt and modern: with intimate knowledge of the 
details of the campaigns and principal battles from the Se\en Years' War 
to 18i:>. 

2. The taidics of eavulr), infantry, and artillery ,* each sojiarately. 

Ta( ties of all three arms together. 

4. Kno\A ledge of the fe train, with its imjiortanee in w^arfaro for ma- 
iianivnng, fortifying, or oeeupjing in any manner with troojis. 

,0. Lajtetita fTuerre, or ser\ of light troops. 

0. Ai*(]iiaintanee with the general conduct to be observed in attacLingor 
defending woods, villages, lulls, and defiles, with small detachmentsof all 
arms, and making the proper dispositions for them. 

7. Field fortification ; general aecjuainliince with the best means of intrench- 
ing a camp or .strengthening a po.^ition ; and also of attacking .similar works. 

8. Permanent Jbrtitication ; a Iviiowdcdge of the diUereiil partsol'.i for- 
tified tow'll or fortress, and the method of attacking and defending them. 

K.— KNOWLEDGE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCES. 

1. Ability of drilling and inaiUKiivring a squadron. 

2. Knowledge of the arms of cavalry, of the interior economy of the squa 
droll, the rt'*glemonl of servitude, articles of war, Stc. 

.I. Knowledge (d‘ saddling and bridling horses. 

4. Anatom} and vetoriiiar} art; a knowledgeof the anatomy and osteology 
of the horse : of the exterior faults to which horses are subject ; tbeir causes, 
and the remedies to he ajiplied ; also of the inteiior disease.s to wlncli horses 
ai’o liable, and are most likely to occur on service, 
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F.— MILITARY DRAWING. 

That description of military drawing? called at Sandhurst and Woolwich 
pemvorkt after the German system of Schwann. The olRcers are expected 
to be able to copy correctly plans of battles, and draw their surveys and 
sketches of the country with expertness. This art is carried to great per- 
fection in Hanover, and is done very expeditiously, notwithstanding the 
apparent labour and minute exactness required. 

In Older to give the officers time to acquire all the information required of 
them to exhibit at their examinations, it was determined that there should 
be two winters devoted to the above-mentioned studies, and the lectures were 
divided into two courses in the following manner : — 

t FIRST WINTER. 

1. Languages— French and English. 

2. Geography. 

3. Modern history, from the time of Charlea V. to the present time. In 
the introduction is given a short sketch of the history from the time of 
Charlemagne to that of Charles V. 

4. Tactics. The introduction to this subject is made by a general sketch 
of the whole extent of the military sciences, in order to acquaint the ofiicers 
with the different sulijccts they are to stud), with the interior connexion of 
them. Then follows the description of the tactics, of cavalr}, infantry, and 
artillery, as far as may be useful to officers of a hiuher rank who may be 
employed to command detachments of all arms. In these lectures are par- 
ticularly pointed out the respective duties of each of the^e services, and how 
they have changed their system at different periods, until the} attained their 
present slate of perfection. 

5. History of war. Relation of the campaigns and principal battles of the 
Seven Years’ War, and that of the Revolution, (or Thirty Years’ War ;) with 
particular explanation of the ancient for linear) system of war, and tlie 
modern system, (in separate corps:) the forms employed on the offensive 
and defensive, and the requisites for a good position, &ce., so as to give tlie 
young officer a coiToct knowledge of how the ancient system was griidiially 
altered to tlic new ; and to enable him to und(‘rstaiid perfctdly the (h^serij)- 
tions of battles, and to compare and criticise their respective faults or merits. 
As it would be impossible in one winter to go through the details ol all these 
battles, it is thought sufficient to explain lliosc onl) in vvdiudi the svstem of 
Frederick the Great, of Ferdinand of Brunswick, and the subseiiuenf change 
of that system in the Thirty Years' War, are most clearly exhibited. 

C. Mathematics; cumpreheiiding arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and tri- 
gonometry. 

7. Anatomy of the horse, and veterinary art. 

8. Military drawing. 

9. Knowledge of the tenmi ; showing what positions arc best for fight- 

ing or manoeuvring on, or otherwise occupying a country. This points out 
the advantages of the military which maybe improved by practice 

to a great degra©. 

When the scliool breaks up at the end of the session, each officer is given 
some task to perform during his leisure hours in the season of regimen lal 
exercise, to keep up what they have been studying, and to prepare for the 
second winter. 


SECOND WINTER. 

1 . Languages, French and English. 

1 MoCSikory, ‘‘ontinuation of the first winter’s study. 

4. History of War, from 1799 to 1815. Most particular attention is paid 
to the campaigns and battles of Napoleon, 
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5. La Petite Guerre. The different descriptions of li^ht troops, and their 
particular duties, service, &c. 

6. Attack and defence of woods, hills, villages, and defiles, with small 
corps of all arms. 

7. Fortification, permanent and field. 

8. Mathematical Sciences : Practical Geometry, surveying and making 
plans of a part of the neighbouring country. 

9. Jh’actical Sciences : saddling and bridling horses. 

10. M il itary dra wi ng. 

11. A short sketch of the Fine Arts and Belles Lettres, of ancient and 
inod(;rn times, is also given in a scries of lectures, once or twice a week. 

At the end of the second winter’s studios, the officers must undergo their 
examinations before the Board ; and if they pass (‘reditably, are recom- 
mended for promotion to first -lieutenancies, as Aacaneies may occur. To 
each otlicer is given some wcirk to do in the coiirsi* of the year - to make a 
plan of a parlicular part of the country, and to write upon some military 
Mihject, or give in a IransUilion from a Frencli or English author. 

I’hu geiiei’al aim of the.se studies is to enable officers, not only the hclter 
to fulfil their duties as suhaltenis, but, In their knowledge of military 
scieiici's ill general, to be intelligent field-officers, and fit for employment on 
the staff in time of war. 

Alhoiigii tlie sciences ahove-menlioncd are \or\ nunKU'ous, and appear 
too nm(‘]i to be attained in two winters, yet the results of the two first 
eour.ses (1829 to 1830, and to ISJJ) have plainly proved, that with 

eonstant ap])hcatioii and tolerable talents on the part of the students, the 
officers altam a great deal of military knowledge ; and it may eonfidently 
he expected, that in time of war this establisliment will prove of great 
benefit to the cavMirv, and to (he i-erMcc lu general. 

Stade is a fortithvi garrison town, on the little river S(*hwiiigy. four miles 
from the Elbe ; about four hours' sail from Hamburg, to winch place there 
is a packi'l every day; and twenty-four hour.-*' )ourney from Hanover. 

The garrison consists ol‘a major-general ami staff, and the head quarters 
of a cavalry and an infant ly regiment, besides some artillery and engineers. 


Ur.VJKWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TIIK LIFE OF SIR JOHN MOORE. KY IIIS BROTHER. 

Although favoured with an early copy of this long-expected biography, 
it has reached us loo late m tins short iiionlh to iiermit u.s to offer more than 
a cursory notice of its eonlciits! The respect we have ever mitcrtaincd for 
the character and memory of the Hero of Corunna imdiiies us to view with 
especial favour the pious task undertaken, and, if w’e may venture to judge 
JVom a hasty glance, successfully executed by Ins brother Mr. James Car- 
ru'lv Moore. Jmiierfect as our perusal of these volumes may have been, we 
have resid enough to satisfy ourselves generally of the judgment manifested 
in their comi«latien, and of the manly subnet > and <“oiidensation of senliment 
and style in wliich the career of a gifted soldier and an ardent patriot is em- 
bodied. The l.,ife of Moore one of the most varied and valuable, both 
in a military and moral light, in the rocoids of professional or of private 
duty. 


ALLAN DRECK. 

This is the most striking prfiduction of Mr. Gleig, since the general voice 
first advanced the “ iSulialtcrn" to the Company of our classical writers. 
Ski’tched on the model of Sir Walter Scott's historical novels, hut judiciously 
avoiding all servile imitation of that great master of the class of writing 
to which this work belongs, Allan Bkeck exhibits Mr, Gleig’s powers in 
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a new and proves him capable of producinjj; the highest dramatic effect. 
Tlie scene is laid in Scotland chieUy— the period is tlie Forty- five"— and 
the incident, or rather personal defect, on which the tale turns, is a new 
a^ent in modern composition, and is broiij^ht into play with equal truth and 
success. Yet, whether it be from professional predilections on our own part, 
or that the j^cnius of the author is more at homo upon themes familiar to 
his early career, we confess that no portion of the work has more pleased us 
than the warlike scenes of the “ Forty-five/ especially those animated inci- 
dents more immediately connected with the battle of Culloden. This his- 
torical episode, skilfully iriterwoven wiill the denouement of the novel, is 
equal to the best of Mr. Glcig's military descriptions, and would alone repay 
the perusal of these volumes, which cannot tail to interest and delight those 
into whose hands they mqy fall. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON Olf HIS ENTERING THE ARMY. 

Dedicated, hy Permission, to Lieut -Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G. C. B., by 

an Old Officer. 

We have perused this little volume with much interest, an interest arising 
from the merits of its contents which are really valuable to any young man 
so circumstanced, and which would ensure it universal circulation, if its 
worth wore more extensively known. We cordially recommend it to our 
readers, as a valuable directory for tlie young, and a kind monitor to those 
who arc on service. 


VALPY S SKAKSPKARE, VOL. XV. CLASSICAL LIBRARY, VOL. L. 

HISTORY OF ENGL VNI), VOL. I. 

This elegant, excellent, and ehenp edition of our ])opular Bard, al the 
head of this list, is completed in tlio present volume, and is ealeulated, as well 
as destined, we hope, to run an extensive career of permanent fa\ our. No 
library, public or private, should be without it. 

I Tlin F\MILY rL\SSICAL LIBRARY, 

now in its 50th volume, closes with tlie 51st, and Livy. We shall offer 
a parting opinion of this standard work in our next. 

Having so sueeessfully exceuted the two projects to which we have re- 
ferred above, Mr. Valpy, cqniillv enterprising and judicious iu the selection 
of his subjects, now prop()i>es to print a new Scries on a similar ]dan, em- 
bracing the History of England, by Hume and Smollett, uith a eim- 
linuatioii to IS'I), to be coiithmed ni 19 niontbly \oliinies, with illiisirutions. 
The first voliune of this will-timed work is before us, and fully realizes 
exp(*ctation. It would be impossible to project a more desirable publiculion 
than this, and Mr. A^alpy will nnqueslioiiably meet with equal success in 
this, and in his other well-judged and popular undertakings. 


THE royal MARINER. BY CHARL«?$ DOYNE SILLKPY. 

The leading 'Iwem of this miscellaneous collection embraces the naval 
career of his present Majosty, and is composed in a spirit of praiseworthy 
enthusiasm. The volume is handsomely executed, and contains much 
pleasing poetry and good feeling. 

We shall make room next month for a great mass of Critical Notices, 
which we are again forced to postpone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Feb. 19, 1834. 

Mr. Editor,— I n my last letter I gave you but a scanty account of what 
the Firebrand Steam Packet encountered in her passagcj from Lisbon, as 
slio only arrived the evening before 1 sent my communication. The oflicors 
did not get an observation after leaving Cape Finisterre, for three days; 
providentially the weather cleared for a few minutes, and having observed 
the Isle of Wight a-head, and running through the Needles, the vessel was 
preserved from shipwreck. The damage she h-is sustained is considerable ; 
it was intended to repair her in the basin, and have a thorough refit, but as 
the paddle-boxes and wdioels were rendered unserviceable by a tremendous 
green sea which she shipped, (the whole of the wood-work being washed 
away,) and in consequenee of the main-beam being injured by tne strain 
upon her, it has been ascertuftned that it will take a long time to make good 
b(‘u defects, and she has been paid oif, that the services of her officers and 
men mu} be made available elsewhere. The Firebrand has, in the late 
perilous instance, proved herself to bo a most excellent sea- boat, and as lier 
engines and machinery are of the best description, there is no doubt she will 
be brought into scjrvice again as soon as possible. 

On Uh; 26th ultimo, Captain £. HarTey, in command of his Majesty’s ship 
Undaunted, anchored off Spithcad. On rounding the Isle of Wight, the 
previous evening, the strong ^wind, tide, and thick WTather, all contribut- 
ing, drove her to leeward, and she grounded on Selsey Bill about nine 
o'clock, fired ininute-guns, and made signals lor assistance, and was, in con- 
seqiu'tice, boarded by two pilots in tlicir gallo}'S from Selsey. By great 
exertion, prompt aid, and a llood-tidc, the ship was hove off the ground, 
anchored in salety, and afterwards work(‘d up to Si»lhead, without expe- 
vu’iieing any iiiatmuil damage. She touched at Ascension on the J 9th of 
IJec(Uiil)cr, i)ut had quitted the limits of the East India station (St. Helena) 
on llic null of December. Vice-Admiral Sir .lohn Gore, the Commander- 
m-C liief, was at Madras, and had his llag in H.M. ship Cura(;oa, Captain 
Dunn, (the Melville, 74, having been despatched to Calcutta, to convey the 
Rieht lion. Lord W. Bentiuck, the Governor- Genera I of India, to Madras.) 
Captain Harvey,!!! the Dndaunted, waslohave had that honour, hut, shortly 
all cr >ailnig, the ship was visited by a miasm, or pestilential blast, which 
disabled upNsards of 100 of her men, and confined them to their hammocks. 
The civw, thus weakened, her Captain with great judgment most wisely took 
ujivin himself the responsihilitv of abandoning the voyage, and returned 
to Madras, and, by so doing, and the able medical treatment rendered by 
Messrs. Gibson and Cfoiilter,tho Surgeon and Assistant- Surgeon of the sliip, 
the major part of the crew of the llndaunted were, through the mercy of 
Providence, liappily saved from destruction, eight cases only lia\ing proved 
fatal. (Mr. Coulter has since most deservedly received his promotion.) The 
s(luadron were disposed of as follows : H.M.S. linogoue, Captain Price 
Blackwood, liSld been to New^ South Wales, hut would fina% rendezvous at 
Canton. H.M.S. Alligator, (^aptaiii Lambert, had ^ne to the former set- 
tlement. H.M.S. Wolf, Captain Handly,was in tliolltrdits of Malacca, hut 
under orders for England. H.M. sloop Harrier, Lieutenant (Jraufurd acting, 
was at Trincoinalec, refitting; and the Hyacinth, Commander F. Black- 
wood, on her way to that port. At tho Mauritius every thing was quiet. 
Captain Dickenson, in H.M. ship Talbot, had sailed from thence on the 6th 
of November, and after calling at tho Cape of Good Hope, was to jiroceed to 
England. 

The Undaunted has been taken into harbour and paid off, and will bo 
docked in a short time to ascertain if she has sustained any damage from 
being on shore, and rc-coinmissioned. 

U. S. JouRN., No. 64, March, 1834. ^ 2 v 
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Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley, Bart. K.C.B., hoisted his flag (white at the 
fore) ill H. M. ship Endymion, Captain Sir Samuel Roberts, C.B., and with 
his suite sailed on the 3d instant to assume the command in the Mediter- 
ranean, and relieve Vice-Admiral Sir P. Malcolm. 

The Lightning, government steam-vessel, went out of harbour on the 7th 
instant, and Lord How^ard dc Walden embarked under the customary salute, 
and she proceeded with him and his suite to Lisbon. Lord W. Russell may 
possibly return to England in the Lightning, 

11 . M. ship Blonde also went out of haihuur the same day, and on the 
]4th, the most nohlc the Marquis of Sligo having emliarked, that ship 
sailed for Jamaica ; she will afterwards proceed to the South American 
station. Captain Mason carries a broad pendant, as a second class c.omniu- 
dore. • 

The outward hound merchant-ships, whose detention I have di^tailcd to 
you for the last two months, after making several attempts to proceed on 
their respective voyages, finally succeeded in doing so on the 8th instant. 
The Upton Castle, with Lieutenanl-Gciieral Sir John Keane and his stair 
on board, hound to Bombay, had the ill luckto run foul of a vessel on the 
2d instant, (having on that day endeavoured to sail,) and ex])erienced so 
much damage that it w’as found rcciuisite for ln'i* to be brouglit into har- 
bour and repaired. She has, however, managed to gel away at last. Sir 
James Stirling and family, in the Janfes PalLisoii, have also sailed for Swan 
River. 

The Jupiter, troop-slii]), commanded by Mr. Easto, Master, R.N., after a 
cmiiplcto refit, sailed from lienee with a dctacluiient of officers and men of 
the 57th regiment, to Malta. She will put into Plymouth and Cork to em- 
bark troops. From the latter port, a detachment of the 92ii(l regimeiil 
will he put on board for (hbrallar. The head-quarters of 51bt are expected 
to return to England in the Jupiter. 

The police for watching and guarding this dock-\ard have not yet come 
into operation, although nearly all the men ha\t' been selected A building 
heretofore used as the ]>aiiiter's shop is to be appropriated fin* their reia'ption, 
and with some small addition of out-houses, ike. now erecting, will be ad- 
mirably adapted lor the purpose. This station-hous(‘ will he on a inoNt 
eligible spot, within hail of the dock-jard gates, and contiguous to tlio 
Admiral Superintendent's office. In about a fortnight or three weeks, there 
is no doubt the detachment wdl take possession and commence duty. 

13Lh Feb. II. M. sloop Sparrow hawk, Coniinander Pearhon, sailed Ibr 
South America to join the squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Sir M. Seymour. H.M. sloop (lanuet, Commander Maxwell, arrived from 
tlie North American and West India station. She left Barbadoos on the 
15th January. Commodore Pell, in H.M. ship Forte, with II.M. ship Sap- 
phire, were at anchor in Carlisle Bay. The Vestal, (k\])t. Jones, had gone 
to Jamaica. The Dispatch, Capt. Daniell, between Maranlinm and Para, 
had captured a Spanish schooner with slaves. II.M. sloop Wasp, Comman- 
der Burney, (which slnp had been compelled to put into Lisbon on account 
of a most violent attack of cholera among her crew,) hud nearly become 
perfectly healthy, having only one or two cases remaining when the Ganmq 
spoke her, as the ship^erc working in and out of Barhadoes. The Gaimet 
sailed on Friday last to Sheeriiess to he paid off. 

The ships fitting here are the Edhilnirgln 7d, Capt. Dacres, very Ibrwavd, 
and destined for the Mediterranean ; the Belvidera, 42, Capt. Strong, 
nearly ready, and intended for the West Indies ; and the Charyhdis, Lieut. 
Mercer, for the coast of Afiica, 

The Nautilus, Lieut. Crook, the Rainbow, ('apt. Bennett, and the Tyne, 
Capt. Lord Ingestrio, C.B., are but Just commissioned. The latter is in dock. 

There is a &eilian jigger-rigged vessel of 20 guns, under the command of 
His Excellency G. I. Duca di Funiari, culled the Zephyr, at Spithead, having 
arrived on the 5th instant on her passage to the Mediterranean from the 
River Thameif. iSho saluted the flag of the Port Admiral, and had the 
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same number of guns i-cturnefl from the Victory. Nothing has transpired 
as to her business in this countr}'. 

Of the three ships, Ganges, Bcllerophon, and President, ordered the 
latter part of the last year to be brought forward for service, only the Pre- 
sident has yet been put in comniissioii, the pendant being hoisted on Monday 
lust : Capt. John M‘Kerlie is appointed to her. The President will carry 
.02 guns, and her tonnage by admeasurement is 1533. Ker crew will con- 
sist of about 420 otiicers and men, including five naval lieutenants and a 
captain of marines. She has an improved sejuare stern, has lioen launched 
about 7 years, and ntner in commission before. Her force is more than 
II.M. ships Alfred and Barham, as they only carry 50 guns each, but her 
tonnage is considerably loss ; the former being li^r)3 tons, and the latter 
J7G1. They are, however, cut down 74's. The Ganges and Bcllerophon 
are in the basin in a V(‘ry forward state ; their lower rigging being over the 
mast-hi*ad, and their to]i-masts pointed. It is probable they wall not have 
captains or ofilcers ajipointod to them, until some of the ships of the line at 
I..isbon, or in the Mediterranean, arri\e in England, and are paid oif, for the 
two will require about 1200 s(*amen to man tliein, and although there are 
plent\ out ofemidoy. a deiuaiul of that nature atone port is rather serious. 

The following mates and midshipmen of Ills Majesty's Na\y haAc jiusscd 
the malhematical examination for lieutijnants, since the list inserted in your 
14ecemhcr Number. 

Elfcndi Yoiisooff Su))ernumerary-Mate; H.M.S. Andromaiche 

Mr. .Tames Henry Bridges . . late Pallas 

„ Roberi Pipoii Algerine 

„ C'larence 11. G. Braddyll . . „ Belvidera 

„ Fred. L. Barnard . • . Ocean 

" ,, r. A. Brown Coiitiance 

„ Henry Byng . • • • . laic Badger 

,j Sir .Tohii (ialwey .... Andromache 

„ .los. II. Kay Kdinbiirgh 

„ Hob. Husbwood Fowler . . late Rainbow 

„ (ireorge G. Wellesley . . ,, Tyne 

„ T. 11. Tnstian .... Hr. daunted 

„ .lames N. Strange • . . Ditto 

„ A. E. Oinmaney . , . , Hilto 

,, tlohn K. Patterson . . . late Ranger 

„ Peter Fisher Undaunted 

,, .lohii C. Hughes * . , late Caledonia 

„ \V. II. (ieuiiys .... Fldinburgh 

,, G. Ogle •. late Racehor.‘:c ' 

Relating to Military Affairs, — you have, most probably, heard that Major- 
General Sir 'riioiuas M‘]V[ahon, K.C’.B., is our new Liciitcnant-Govi'rnor 
and Commander-in -Chief of the District, in the room of Major-GoiuTul 
Sir Cohn Caniidxdl, who has been appoint(‘d Governor of Canada, TIkj 
latter distinguished oflieer carries with him the regard and esteem of all tlie 
odicers who lut\e had the ])lca^ul•e to stwve und(;r him, for hid imld, ginitle- 
inanly, and soldier-like manner ql' carrying on the duty for tlic )eaiN lie has 
het'ii in Portsmouth : it is not yet settled what ship will be nanu'd to convey 
him to his new government. The residence in High-street lately occupied 
by the Naval Commander-in-Chief is fitting for Sir M‘Mnhoii, ami will 
1)0 infinitely preferable to the shabby out-of-the-way place in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the garrison has been poked for \cry many years. 
If the Ordnance, or whatever Board has the charge of it, do not pull it down, 
it should be converted into a military infirmary. 

It is intended for the future that nearly all the work required to be 
performed by the Engineer and Ordnance department, in the garrison, shall 
ho executed by contract. The olUcers and men belonging to the corps of 
sappers and miners, heretofore stationed at Laiidport Barracks,, have been 

2 c 2 
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mardied to Woolwich, and tho Barracks offered for sale by public tender. 
The store-houses on the Mill dam, and some other property in the noijrh- 
bourhood, is to be let, and only one or two officers and foremen of works 
kept, to inspect and superintend the contract repairs required from time to 
time. 

The troops in the garrison consist of the depots of the 12th, Gjth, 77 th, 
84tli, and 99th regiments. At Gosport, those of tho 86th, 87th, and 97t]i 
carry on the duty. 1\ 


Milford Haven. 

No report was sent from this port last month, owing to nothing having 
ocenrred worthy of notice. The improvements of Pembroke Dock-yard arc 
proceeding with great activity, under the aide superintendence ol' ('aj)!. 
Savage of the Royal Engineers; and it may not be altogether iminteresthig 
to give a brief description of the various public works now in ))rogre:5S iu 
this neighbourhood. 

1st. The Mould- Loft. — A new noble stone building of great lengili and 
width, being the largest mould-loft in the kingdom, v itli saw]>iK under 
ncath, having accommodation for eight) pair of saws. This edifice i-, now 
about half finished, and when complete, will lurin quite a haiidsoino oriia 
incnt of this arsenal. 

2iid. The Srnithery, which is like\\ise about half finished. A substan- 
tial and also ornamental stone building, placed in a straight line with tli ' 
storehouse, public oflices, and mould-loft, liaving haiulsoine arches, ^ce. 

3rd. The new house building for the captain supennlendeiit of tlie dock 
yard, which, when finished, will form a spaciou') and desirable residence, 
having handsome dining and drawing rooms fronting westward, and com- 
manding a view' of Milford Haven for nine miles, betsvecn tlie doek-Nard 
and the harbour's mouth. This building is hut just commenced. 

4th. The new marine guard-liouse, on the west side of tlie dock-) ard gate-*, 
which is nearly finished — a strung building of limestone. 

5th. The house for the residence of the surgeon, adjoining the dock-)ard 
gatt‘s to the eastw'ard. This is a neat sbme edifice, originally built for the 
warden, but now' having an additional &tory added to ii. 

()th. Two new first-rate buildmg-slips are decided upon, but not }et com- 
menced. 

7th. Floaiing-do(;k gates to he widened, which is iu rajiid progros-, 
though not yet completed. 

8ih. New paekot-ipia} at Hohh’s Point, about a (puirter of a mile east ol 
the doek-yard. This beautiful specimen of submarine iiia.sonr) will, it is 
said, he finished by June next, when in all probability the Post Otii ‘o 
Steam Packet Establishment will he removed thitlier. 

9th. New hotel for packet passengers, advertised for by government, to 
ho built upon the Ordnance land at Hobb's Point, but not yet contracted for. 

10th. New dock-yard chapel — finislu'd. 

11th. Sea-hattery, mounting 21 gnus, 24-pounders, with a guard-house, 
magazines, &c. — finished. 

N.B. The two last can hardly he classed as works in progress, but having 
been recently completed, could scarcely be passed without notice. 

In addition to all this bustle of improvement, ship-biiilding is carried on 
with undiminished activity. Tho Vanguard, new 76 gun ship, upon Sy- 
monds' principle, is proceeding rapidly, and a magnificent vessel she pro- 
mises to be, constructed with admirable skill, and unexampled solidity. 
Having greater width than the Rodney, wc could have wished that she luid 
the same length, and her equal could not then liavo been found upon the 
ocean ; but it is with great deference we presume to doubt the propriety of 
Symonds’ judgment respecting the length of this class of ship, as he has 
proved in Vernon, Vestal, Pantaloon, and Pandora, that his calculations arc 
generally UAiKStO^tionablG. 

The commanded by Mr, Wood, Muster, R. N., put 
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into tliii port on the 12th instant, having carried away her main-yard; but 
thi'^ was spopdily repaired, and she sailed again for Cork on the 14th. 

The E (fort, of North Shiedds, a snow of about 300 tons, laden with timlior, 
lias been picked up, water-logged, otf the Rmalls Lighthouse, by some of the 
Milford ])ilot-t)oals, and towed into this liarboiir. Her masts and yards 
were sl^^nding, but not a living soul on hoard, nor have w^c learnt what 
became of her crew. 

Jt IS under.stood to be his Majesty's intenlion to visit Ireland during the 
a])proaching summer; and report says he will touch at Milford Haven, 
i‘i1her going or returning. The Firebrand, steam-ship, just paid off at 
Portsmouth, will, it is said, bo fortlnvith fitted to receive on board the Sailor- 
King and suite. IIow will the Irish rejoice at their Sovereign’s visit ! 

He loves the Green Isle, and his love is lecorded 
In hearts which have suffer’d too much to forget ; 

And ho])e shall be crown’d, and attachment rewarded, 

And Erin’s gay jubilee shine out yet ! 


Mile Town, Shcorness, Feb. 20th, 1834. 

Mu. Editor, — The Naval occurrences at this port, during the jiast 
inoiilh, have been as fidlows On the 2 (dh ultimo, his Majesty's steam- 
vessel, IMnrnix, 4, commander Robert Oliver (^), lately fitted out at (.'hnt- 
liam, jiasscd down the Thames on her to Calais, at uliicli place she 
was to embark the Duke oi’ Cuiuherhind ; on the 2Sth she returned, liaviiig 
hi^ Royal Hiiihnesjs on board, who immediately jiroeceded to town, prepara- 
tory to Ibe meeting of Ihirhamtml, but, wc understand, will return to tlio 
Continent before the close of the session. On tlie 2Lsl iilt. the Firefly, 
!•le;^n-^e.'^sel, coinniaiideil by Lieutenant Thomas Ihddoek, arrived at this 
I'orl from Wooluicb, and aftcu* having reeeivcd on hoard ^al•iolls supcriiume- 
lanes for tin* westward, .sailed hence for Poilsmouth and Plymouth. 

On llu‘ 22d, tlu‘ Sahiniaiider steamer arri\ed at ShecTne.‘'S and jiassc'd on 
for Cdiatham, to bring d(uvn a detachiiieiit of Royal Marines, consisting of 
one hundred pnvales, with whom she returned on the following day, and 
])ut oil board Ibe Tliuiideror, 81, (’aptain AV. F. Wise, (Mb, fiu* a passago 
in that ship to Plynioiitli. On the 2 1th, tlu' Thunderer jiroceeded to the 
Non', wdiore Inn' erew were mustered and inspected at ([uarters, by the Coin- 
iiiander-iii-Chiei', who was pleased to express his inupialified approbation 
«/i the ^lat(‘ of llie shij), and of the experlness and alacrity manifested 
(liirnig tlic exercise hv the ere wmu general. On the morning of the 23 th 
}-hc got under weigli, and proceeded, in company with the Salamander, for 
the Downs. On the 1st instant, she sailed theiiee for Plymouth, where 
slie arrived on the 3d. She had twice sailed fromtliat place for Spike 
Island, (where she embarked two hundred marines in addition to the one 
hundred she had recei\ed on board from IMy mouth,) and is daily expected 
to sail for Malta. The Salamander returned on the 20th, on lier way to 
Woolwich. Oil the Gth instant she passed Shceriiess for Chathuiii, tliere 
to embark one hundred iiunines, for a passage, to join the Plyiiioutli di\i- 
sion for immediate embarkation ; on the llth, she passed the Nore for Wool- 
v\ich, where her commander, (Horatio Thomas Austin,) oflicers, and most 
of her crew, were turned over to the Medea, a newdy-built steam-vessel 
lying at that port;- Commander W. L. Castle having been appointed to 
1 e-comniissioii the former vessel. On tlie 21st ultimo, his Majesty's sloop, 
Rover, IS, commander Sir George Ahiung, Bart., was taken out of dock at 
this port, and on the 3tli instant, having undergone a thorough refit, pro- 
ceeded to the Little Nore. On the Clli, she sailed direct for Malta, caiTymg 
out some supernumerary boys of the first class, for the disposal of Vict- 
Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean • 
We very much a]>plaud tlie regulation made by the present Admiialty, of 
sending out disposable boys, m e\cry ship proceeding to a foreign station, 
thereby funpsbing a nursery for our future seamen. These .boys being of 
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the 1st clasSi and expressly ordered to do their duty in the tops or as arti~ 
Jic^rs, or in such other manner as the captain may think proper, “ with 
o view to their becoming eu’pert seamen or mechanics ; ' so that, beinj; 
entered at the age of seventeen, the complements of the different ships 
on the station to which these boys are sent can always be kept complete 
as they attain the age of manhood. They are on no account to tj|^tend on 
the officers as servants ; but their Lordships have ordered that as many boys 
of the ‘Jd class as can be spared from the duties of the ship shall be em- 
ployed exclusively as attendants of the officers and young gentlemen, 

111 our last, we mentioned the patent Ihvot Fid, invented by llicdnu’d 
Slake, Es([., the newly -appointed master shipwright of this dock-)ard ; and 
we now with great pleasure make known, through tin; medium of your 
excellent and widely-circulating journal, that it has answered the imjst san- 
guine expectations that could he entertained. It has been fitted during the 
last three months to the bowsprit of the Badger, Revenue cutter,’ during 
W'hich time, her commander, Lieutenant Wil'iam Becketf, had frequent 
opiHirtunities of giving it a fair trial:- The following is an extract o( liis 
letAer to the inventor. “ The case with .wdiicli it ads, comlmicd witlv its 
isiinplicil}, entitles it to my strongest recommendation: in lact, I cannot 
say too niuch in its \)raise, and 1 think, IVoiii its tncility ol o})i‘iation under 
the heaviest strain, it is applicable to c\ery kind of Jid, and not one of its 
least advantages is, that the lid is attaelmd to the spar, and always to lie 
found 111 place by day niul night. By }our desire 1 ha^c been V(‘ry ijarticii- 
lar in correcting a misconception of the principle of }oiir fid, by pointing out 
that the pin, which is introduced to keep the fid in place, and to piyjt on, 
lias no share in resisting the pressure on the spar, and in ])rool ol which 
have .shown that, when the rigging has been set up and the fid acted on, the 
pivot-holt w as slack, and might easily he drawn out." SiuK' Lic'iit. Beck(‘tt 
made known to the Board of Chisloins his decided cnnvictiou of the supe- 
riority of Mr. Blake's lid, several ReAenuo vessels have been ordiMvd to he 
fitted with it, but in vain do wo inquire whether the Adniirally have fol- 
lowed the example set them by the Customs. Aware as we are of the 
tardiness of the ruling Powers to adopt any new invention, we yet hope 
that they will not be so blind to the interest i)f the servi(‘e, as to allow this 
excellent, yet simple invention to pas« unnoticed. On the 4th and 5th 
instant, a geiierul suiwey (similar to the one in 18 IG and 1831 on Warrant 
Officers) was held on the Cooks of the Ordnance at Sheoraess, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth, to ascertain their efficiency for service at sea. In the Med- 
way, nineteen only were found fit for active service afloat, eighteen for har- 
bour duty, and seventeen unfit Jar any further service. At Portsmouth, 
thifty-tw^o wem found fit for service at sea, sixteen for liarbonv duty, and nine- 
teen unfit for any service, who have accordingly received supcranimation.s. 

Lieutenant Edward do Montmorency, Warden of Shccriiess Yard, has 
been superseded by JAeutenaut John Wise, R. N., late of the Coast Guard, 
under the denomination of “ Director of Police." He is to receive 44*. per 
diem, in addition to his half-pay as Lieutenant of the Navy. In c<wisidera- 
lion of the long servitude of the laic Warden, the Admiralty lulvc permitted 
him to occupy one of the vacant residences at Deptford, until some other 
situation falls vacant to which he may oe appointed. Mr. .Tohn A. 
Pritchard, Midshipman, has passed his cpmination, as to his qualifications 
of seamanship for a Lieutenant’s commission. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

B« 

P.S. TheGannet, Ifi, Commander Maxwell, has just aiTived here from 
Portsmouth, to be paid off into ordinary. Tbe'Jaseur has proceeded to the 
Little Nore7 to be paid advance ; she will sail thence for the Mediterranean 
on the 23d instant. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THK UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The Author of ^^Bcmiiihccnres of a SiuhaUern in reply to a Soidier of 
the 3cf Division, 

• 

Mr. Editor, — In the United Service Journal for Auf^ust last, I havo this 
day, for the first time, rea?l two letters ; one signed “ A Soldier of tho 3d 
l)i\irtioii,” tho other Ihmi t^ie pen of Oaptain Clanch, of the 5th regiment; 
tlic fii-.^t allimad^ertillg upon statements of mine in Nos. 11, 12, and 13 of 
my “ Reminiscences," the second setting me right in an ohservation 1 made* 
respecting (Colonel Ridge and the gallant 5th. For both I feel obliged, and 
shall always lie tlianktul to any oflicer who will he so kind as to set me right 
when ho supposes 1 err. I never do so intentionally; and if what I am 
now going to say he wrong, 1 hojie jyjur Corresiiondcnt, “A Soldier of tho 
."d Division," w’ill do me the fa^our to correct me. 

1 ha\e, ill my narratne of tho storming of Rodrigo, said what General 
Victon did not do; naniel), that he did not notice Lieutenant William 
Mackie, oi‘ the 88th. 1 shall now say what, in my opinion, he ought to have 
done. 

On the morning of tho 2l)th of .fanuary, 1812, tho day after the capture 
of Rodrigo, h(' should have sent for Lieutenant Mackie, and taken him by 
the hand and brought liim to Gallegos, the hcad-fpuirters of Lord Welling- 
ton, and said, — “ My Lord, this is the \oung man that so gallantly led the 
forlorn-hope of my diMsioii last night, lie is an ollicer of lirst-rate merit, — 
is the senior lieutenant of /its re^i^iment— and 1 beg your Lordship will notice 
him." Had he done so, Avould he have done too much? bi'cause Mackie was 
a hero in the very essence of the word, and not onl) Gen. Ricton, but every 
soldier in the 3d division, knew him to he such ; lor it Avas not his leading 
the furlorn-hopc at Rodrigo, gallantly as he Aolunteered his services on that 
nieniorablc night, that Mackie had to depend upon to ground his claims to 
the notice of liis General. His conduct at Rusaco, at the head of the liat- 
taliou-men of the 8Sth, who supported the riilemeii of tlie Jd diAisioii, should 
have gained him a coiiipan> !• at Rodrigo he ought to have been a major ! ! 
at Badajoz, a lieutenant-eolunel ! ! ! But what is he ?iou\ after a lapse of 
Iweiily-three years? — A eaptain, without so much as a medal to mark his 
gallant- -his chivalrous .services! 

Had the General of his division done as I have said, is it likely that Lord 
Wellington w'ould liaAe turned a deaf oar to such an appeal? But if he did, 
simdy the General might haAc issued a division order, expressive of Ins sense 
of the services of Lieutenant Mackie ; or he might, in presence of his 
dhision, have declared his aiTiirohat ion of his conduct ; and General Piclon 
ue\er wanted Avoids- Avhen it suited him to give his opinions on a division 
parade. No, no : tho defence attempted to he set up is not maiiitainahle. 
General Picton had hut one course [to pursue ; namely, to recommend Lieu- 
tenant Mackie to the notice of l^n-d Wellington; and if that failed— or 
whether it diil or not - io noil re him /uinsctf In a AV^ord, Mackie was one 
of the bravest and one of the most ill-treated men in the Avorld. 

As to the death of General Mackmnon, and the consequent failure of his 
promise, it is t‘qually uiiteiiahle. Is it to he supposed that a general who 
commanded and arranged the attack of his division did not know the name 
of the oflicer who led the forlorn-hope of it ? And let not your Correspond- 
ent for a njomcnt suppose that in an) thing I have written J seek for more 
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limn justice— even-handed justice— to the officers and men of the 88th regi- 
ment. 

If Lieutenant Gurwood, of the 52d, was entitled to ])voniotion for his gal- 
lant conduct-- and who will say that he was not?— surely Lieutenant Ma<due, 
of the 88th, is equally entitled to the same fa>our. Major Manners, of the 
741h, — belonging, like Mackie, to Machiimons brigade — led the slorininj; 
party, which Mackie preceded with huforloui-hc/pe ! and trained promotion 
111 consequence ! ! How ill ) our Correspondent, “ A Soldier in the od 
Division,” account for this ? !^^ackiunon s death ought to ha\e barred both 
or neither ! 

Your Correspondent says, that “the sentiments therein contained,” (allud- 
ing, of course, to what 1 have written,) being continued to the present time, 
call forth “ justice to the •flead as well as the Ihing — no doubt they do, 
and why not? But how will your Correspondent account flu* the pi amotion 
of Manners and the neglect of Mackie, both belonging- if wc are to cavil 
about the thing, which, by the way, is only childish- to the brigade of 
Mackinnon ! 

Docs your Correspondent know' that the 88th, independent of wdiat T ha^e 
before said, have been denied the badge of the battle of the* P) rcnces tin 
their colours, and that the 45th and 74th, belonging in the Hune bi igade ! 
are allowed to bear it? Can he gi\e any reason for this slight ? Can any 
of General Picton's staff — 1 \m11 take Odoncl Sto\iii for an example — gue a 
leasoii why it is so? lie cannot, 1 l)elie\e, no more than aiij one else. If 
your Correspondent w’lll inquire at the Horse Guards, IilmmU be lold by 
Lord Fit/roy Somerset, that the 88tli cannot be allow'ed the badge of a battle 
— in which their conduct was marked as being gallant- because the Geneial 
eomiiianding the 3d diMsion did not locoiiimond the olliccr commanding tlu‘ 
88tli for a medal! Is Ibis “ yiislicc to the liMug?” Is this justice to the 
brave 88th ? I think not. 

The object I lia\e in writing as 1 lia\e done, is not meant in aiij way to 
throw a slur on any particular Geneial; they uie, to me, all alike. ^Vbat 1 
wish for is to uphold the character of my regiment, the HHlh ; all that I siek 
ior is the same fa\ouis I'or them as those granted to olhcis — plu(*ed in the 
same position. I seek for no additional mark -1 claim no precedence lor 
that corps ; all I ask for is justice / This is all that is !: ought k>r, this is, 
all that is expected;- with that the S8th ought to bo satislied— but with 
nothing less ! 

I never imputed any blame to Geneial Picton for not leading on his 
dhibion at the assaults of Kodrigo or Badajoz ; on the contrary, 1 praised 
him for not doing so. He arranged and directed both attacks with his usual 
talent; conducted them with Ins usual skill; hut he was not rash enough 
to them, well knowing that his directions were of more consequence, 
a lid that in the hands of Biigadiers or Colonels, his men were as, likely to do 
their duty, without the chance of their chief being cut olf in a station that 
would have been better filled by a common soldier. And the circumstance, 
according to your Correspondent, of General Pictoii being woundeitat the 
“ Mill-dam,” is conclushe, and hears me out in what I have said. 

If General Picton fell wounded at the mill-dam on the river Ri\ellas, 
some hundred yards from the castle wall, it is manifest that he could not, as 
I before said — he did not — head his men at the assault. But in saying 
what I did say, and which I still asseit as a fact, that neither at Rodrigo nor 
Badajoz did the General ilicad his men, I meant nothing derogatory to 
General Picton, but wished merely to prove how well soldiers could act 
under their own commanding officers. If the object of your Correspondent 
w as to prove that General Picton headed his division at the assault of the 
labile of Badajoz, his own letter is a disproval of the fact ; for he says that 
” Geiforal Picton did bravely head his division, and far in the fire fell wounded 
ill the foot on the left side of General Kempt, in the approach to tlie mill- 
dam on the memorable 6th of April, 1812.” 
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Now, General Kempt, who is still alive, aiifl who, arcordinp to your Cor- 
resjiondent, tell wounded at the same time General Picton did. namely, 
at the mill-dam, will scarcely lay claim lo the glory of having headed 
his brigade at ihe assauH of the Castle. Taking it for ‘granted that 
Jheton and Kempt both fell wounded at this point, who was the General 
that led on the 3d division to the assault of the Castle? There was no 
General excepting these two in the division; they both were disabled, 
according to your Correspondent, long before the division reached the point 
of attack. It was owing to the bravery of such men as the gallant Colonel 
Kidge, and Captain Cancli, of the 5th, Lieutenant Boles of the 83d, and 
Mackie -the gallant Mackie — of the 88lli, that the place was taken at all; 
and so far I am, 1 think, borne out in the opinion 1 gave of the folly of 
Generals placing themselves at the head of theii'men at an assault, when 
the duty could be as well performed by subordinate oflicers. 

Your Correspondent, in comdusion, quotes a passage from my “ Hcmi- 
nisceiices" of May last, and i mu.'.t confess that I can m noway understand 
the meaning of the (luotation ; — it is this: “ The bra^e Captain Oates, so 
far from being recommended, was not even noticed by General Picton for 
Ins gallant condurt at Fort Picuriua;" and by way, I suppose, of putting a 
sto]) to any further “ extracts, and the sentiments therein contained," lie 
adds, “ hurt Picurino was undoubtedly the key to Badajoz, which was the 
door opened by the escalade ot Genefal Picton’s dhision lor J^ord Welling- 
ton's subsequent success ! ! !" 

F\cry jieisuii at all aciiuaiuted with the siege of Badajoz Avill admit this 
fact ; but what has il to do with the shameful neglect of Captain Oates ? — 
Nothing. Oates dcser\ed notice and promotion. General Picton could not 
promote him, hut he could haAC recommended him ! — he eould have noticed 
him ! ! l>id he do either the one or the other? This is the point at issue. 

As to the procliimatioii mentioned I)} your Correspondent, that “ Badajoz 
Avan taken l»y the od diAision,” I am not so sure Unit the oth division avoliM 
not lay claim to a portion of the glory. In aii) thing 1 have Avritlen, 1 lui\e, 
1 l)che\e, giAcn the .'id dnisioii their meed of praise. Your C'-orrespondeiit 
iiKi) do better than ] ha\e done for them, and I liope the surMAors of the 
“hghling dnision" AVill believe me sincere aa hen 1 say that 1 shall feel 
l]cq)[)y A\hen mh'Ii a man as “ A Soldier of the 3d DiA’isioii" AVill place their 
niipciishahlo deeds m a more distiiiguislied point of view than I have been 
able lo accomplish by my feeble elforts. 

1 hope Captain Caiicli Avill excuse my not devoting more than a line or 
two 111 this letter to reply to his kind hint. Had 1 been aw'are that he was 
tlie ollicer who led on the gallant 5th, with our lamented friend Colonel 
Ridge, 1 should have meiitionetl his name; and I shall feel obliged to Inin 
lor any informal ion he may be pleased to give me, through you, as to the 
jiarlhis regiment took in the battle of Salamanca, Avliich will be the subject 
of my next “ Reminiscence." 

Dublin, I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant,^ 

Nov. 20, 1833. The Writer of “ Reminiscences of a Subaltern." 

• 

By suiiie unfurusecu accideut the above letter reached us only a few days since. 


Captain J, E, Aleiandtr in ansftcr to Mvdiens. 

* Mr. Editor, — In the last Number of the United Service .Journal, I 
observe a sharp attack on some statements in my “ Transatlantic Sketches," 
regarding the medical dopartment in Deincrara, and 1 beg shortly to an- 
swer Mcdicus. 

In the “ Sketches" 1 said that I supposed the unhealtliinoss of the troops 
in barracks at George Town, Dcmerara, (lUO out of 300 being sick of fever 
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nnd ague at the timo of my visit iti 1831,) arose from the badly selected 
site of the barracks, and the |;round being indifferently drained round them. 
To this Medicus says, “ It is impossible to select a tetter site for the bar- 
racksi" True, it may be difficult to select a situation which is more elevated, 
when all the land about George Town is a dead Hat ; and I am aware that 
llie barracks of which I complained were constructed by Dutch engineers 
before the British took possession of tho colony in 180J. Still I maintain 
that it is quite possible to drain the land about the barracks, and prevent 
stagnant water, even in a dead flat the want of proper attention to 
drainage I observed in many parts of the West Indies, besides Demerura. 
So sensible was the late energetic governor of British Guiana of the bad 
state of the barracks which I saw the troops occupying at George Town, 
that, after strong and repcAtod representations on his part, new barracks and 
on a different site w^re ordered to be constructed, and arc now occupied by 
the troops, who have also the advantage of a capital hospital ; and all this 
since I was in Domcrara. * 

Next, Medicus quotes a passage, in which the (‘rowded state of tho bar- 
racks in the West Indies in former times was alluded to, as being one of 
the chief causes of tho heavy mortality wlii(‘h used to prevail among tin? 
troops, and then he triumphantly states, “ if the men had given up the use 
of new or even old rum, there would have been more sense and reason in 
the author’s argument ; * * # * the baneful habit of intemperance is of 
itself a fertile source of diM-ase, and adds more to llic invalid and ])cnsiou 
list, than all the other causes pul together." I perfectly agree with Medicus 
in this, and if he had taken the trouble to read further on in the “ Sketches," 
he would have seen that the dire elfects of rum in Ihc West Indies are fully 
commented on, and that the conbefjuenees of crowding barracks with men 
in a tropical climate are merely alluded to as one of the probable causes of 
disease in former times, and before the introduction of the iron bedstead. 

Medicus then asks, “ Do the men •■omposiiig the wing of a regiment 
(generally amounting to 400 rank and file) suffer to a very considerable 
degree from disease by being cooped up every night for four months and a 
half on the orlop deck of a (^hinaman?" Now, SroticL\ I ask in my turn, 
if troops on board ship, crowded together though they may be, yet witli 
wind-sails conveying a current of pure air down the hatchways, can be said 
to be subject to such predisposing caus(*s of disease, as those whose ham- 
mocks usc'd to be touching each other in a barrai'k in the West Indies, and 
that barrack, perhaps, in the immediate vicinity of a swamp? 

I am next accused of detracting from tho character of medical oflicers 
wlio havo been employed at Deiiierara, (though Medicus seems inclined 
to hrinf^ down the ire of tlie wJiole Medical de[»artment of the army ovvvay 
head, whidv \'S xvd viY uW fair,') hy my hint ing that they have not made 
representations in tlie proper quartcr'rogarding points \\ Inch reijuire alteration 
and amendment. — To this I answer, lliat I have the highest respect for the 
Medical department of the Army, and I have no wish or intention to detract 
from the character of the individuals comjiosing it. I am happy to say that 
I have many personal friends among army medical men, with whom 1 
should be very sorry to (juarrel, and of whose good opinion I shall be always 
proud : in fact, officers who have served any time know that medical men in 
regiments arc, from their education and habits of study generally among 
the most intelligent of tho merahors of the mess. I am well aware (though 
Medicus seems to think nolTthat reports were continually sent to the Direc- 
tor-General of the Army Medical Department, regarding the health of the 
troops, and the prevailing diseases on foreign stations. I do not “unspar- 
ingly censure the services and labours of the Medical department in gene- 
ral," as Medicus insinuates, and what I said applies only to Demerara, for 
it seems to me that if representation had been made in “the proper quarter" 
by medical officers there, regarding the want of proper drainage, &c., that 
measures would iiavo been taken to remove one of the chief causes of dis- 
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case between the tropics, a swamp neai- a barrack the Governor took a 
more cllectual way, subsequently, by remo^in^ the troops from the swamp. 
All that I can now say regarding this branch of the subject is, that if the 
medical officers who have been employed at Demerara whilst the troops 
occupied the old and crazy barrack, have thought that the swamps near them 
ought to have been and could have been drained, or the barracks removed, 
and have made strong and urgent representations on the necessity of these 
measures, then I beg their pardon, and hope they will excuse me for what 
I liave said. 

Then the opinion in the Sketches” on the cause of yellow fever ih a 
newly cleared tropical district, low-lying and near the sea, is commented on, 
wlien deca} ed trees and leaves being fir&t cxjiosed to the inlluencc of the 
solar rays cause poisonous exhalations, &c. — Mwlicus says, “ Demerara was 
cleared fourteen years ago, and had been so for some time previously, and 
yet yellow fever prevailed in 1819.” I fear that it was difficult to account 
for the fever of 1819, aiid*I merely ask for information, if the canals and 
ditches were kept clear then ; if the old Dutch water- courses in the lapse 
of time had not been neglected ; and above all, if the barracks were not 
crowaled ?- at any rate the iron bedsh^ads were not in use then. Some years 
snl>se(pient to 1819, when thp late enlightened Governor of British Guiana 
assumed otlice, ho paid particular atleiiiion to the state of the canals and 
ditches in and about George Towns and did all in his power to get them 
into good order. 

La^tl} , we come to the surmise on my part, that since the people here 
are generally iiiuu*(jiuiinted with the eliniale, and even the situation on tluj 
map, of Demerara, that regimental medical oiliers are al^o likely to be ill- 
informed on the subject of the diseases of the country ; and that, supposing 
llieni to be so, I suggest that they should eoiidesceiid immediately on land- 
ing to be instructed by the old and e\])erienced surgeons of the colony, us to 
the local manner of meeting the pixw ailing diseases in Demerara. Now 
Medieus docs not say whether or not young medical officers when they 
arrive at Demerara consult with the old surgeons of the colony (staff or 
ei\il surgeons) ; ho e\ades this. Allow mo to toll him W'hai occurred in India 
some few }ears ago. A King’s regiment arrived there, the medical officers 
of which were determined to pursue a system of tbcu* own, and condemned 
in ioto the manner of treating diseases in India, though founded on expe- 
rience of the climate: among other things they would not presciihe any 
calomel ; tlie men on lirst I'ising in the morning had a cup of colfee, (that 
was all very right;) after drill they had their hreaklast, (quite correct;) hut 
wore confined in a manner to their barracks all day wrapped up in bed- 
gowns like Parsecs ; the otlic(?rs dined in the middle of the day buttoned u]> 
in their red coats as in Em'ope, instead of dining in the cool of the e^enillg 
as is usual. What was the consequence of all this ? from seventy to eighty 
men died the first year, and one of the sm*geons. So much for not consult- 
ing with old and experienced surgeons, and not adopting the local practice. 

As to the surgeons alluded to in the “ Sketches,” I ha\e only to add that 
7 /thcy imfiiediately on landing in Demerara, freeing themselves from all 
self-sufficiency, (too apt to beset all of us when lirst leaving the walls of 
ahna mater,) make a point bf obtaining all the information in their power 
from the medical officers (connected or unconnected with the service) who 
have been for years resident in the colony, and who ought to know the dis- 
eases of the country, and the remedies, better It least than those who may 
have only read of them,--if they arc in the habit of doing this, I do not con- 
sider it infra dig. to consult with a surgeon not bearing his Majesty’s com- 
mission, then I again beg their pardon. 

I am much obliged to Mcdicus for certain compliments he has paid 
me ; I owe him no grudge for his attack on a lew of my statements. If I 
went about praising indifferently all men and all departments, \ might 
gain more friends, but the truth would not appear, and the community 
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would not gain any advantage, however small, by my details ; Medicus thinks 
1 have been “ hoaxed by some notorious quack, who had more tmw than 
patients to kill.” Ibis is very facetious, no doubt ; but query, is not killing 
time a more innocent amusement than killing patients? — not that I would 
lor a moment insinuate that Medicus does either. But to conclude, us 
circumstances will prevent my carrying on this controversy at present, 
I hope there will not be occasion to continue it, and I wish Medicus a 
A ery good morning. 

James Edward Alexander, 
London, 3d February, 1834. 42d R. H. 


Courts of inquiry and Court-Martial. 

Mr. Editor,— Perhaps you will allow mo to make a few observations on 
the letter of Miles in your last Number. 

Though I take the liberty to differ from himj wc coincide in anxiety for 
the welfare of his Majesty's service. 

Having a few y ears experience in the army, it has not given me cause to 
think it a usual custom in the general to decide from the e.r parte stalemciil 
of the commanding ollicer, on the conduct of the inferior oflicers. 

If Courts of Inquiry have not been held by the generals in such matters, 
there must have been some sullicicnt* reason to pi event them, though it 
might not have been advisable to declare it. 

But that any recommendation of Lord Hill's should fail to carry weight 
VI it li them is impossible, since his power re.^ts as much on a deserved popu- 
larity as on an exalted station, and in this instance the rceoiumendatioa 
was to ho acted on by those who arc not only readily obedient from a just 
biiowledge of their duty, hut who also hold him in univer.-^al esteem. 

In the hurry of writing, surely your gallant (orrespondeiiL's pen must 
liavc shed more ////i than he intended, vilieii he iisserU-d that in loo many 
iiistanees the eomiiuinding oflicers aie iniluciiccd bv prejudued or vindic- 
tive feelings. 

Let us look to the heads of British regiments, and vv hero shall w o find men 
more deserving the respect of a soldier? 

It is ctalaiiily very true, that when a Court-Martial can bo avoided with- 
out detracting from discipline, something is gamed to disidpliiie by the avoid- 
ance of its last resort; for as a danger often incuiTed is seldom niueli feared, 
when Courts-Martial are frequent, they lose in a great degree their eliicacy, . 
which consists as mueli in the prevention of crime as in salutary eU'ccls to be 
ex])ected from its punishment. , 

The necessity of referi'iice to the General of the District on llio subject c'f 
resistance on the. part of the inferior oflicers to the commanding ohietT may 
lesiilt, indeed, from the overbearing and, therefore, justly censurable d('- 
nieanour of the latter ; but it can by no means he admitted, as a thing of 
course, that this resistance may not have arisen from an insubordinate spiiit 
in those whose duty it is to obey him, I speak abstractedly, ^and wholly 
without allusion to particular circumstances. 

The late Earl of Liverpool quoted in the House of Lords as an observa- 
tion of great value which he had heard horn Mr. Fox, “ that there was only 
one thing he thought more detestable than the tyranny of the few over the 
many, and that was the tyranny of the many over the few and this worst 
of all tyranny a commanding officer may have to struggle vvitli ; for whilst 
numerical strength, on the slightest excitement, rises feverishly in those 
liable to goveniment, the power of regimental commanding officers is in 
its nature far from being despotic, even on a very serious emergency. 

On every side it is, however, property lestricted, and yet fi om tlic ex- 
ercise of that power, such as it is, under every difficulty, they are ex- 
pected to produce the important result of a high state of efficiency and 
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discipline in their corps. Considering the many unruly minds, the many 
turbulent tempers thej^ command, to limit this |>ower still more strictly would 
not improve the result, nor is it called for by a general abuse of their power. 
But whoever else may stir up the waters of bitterness, their agitation is 
imputed to them. 

There is not usually any indisposition on the part of the general officer 
to receive the complaint of a junior officer of any undue exercise of power 
over him by his commanding officer, when this complaint is temperately 
and respectfully transmitted; nor is there, on the part of the latter, any dis- 
position to stifle inquiry thereon : on the contrary, the commanding offtcer 
usually will be found to court ample inquiry, as having acted on the purest 
motives tor the good of the service ; ho feels that it will not only set him 
right in the opinion of his superior, but also will place his conduct in its 
true light with those he comiiiaiids, and e\eii with the officer who, for the 
moment, may think he has a right to complain of him. 

That there may be exccq^ions to this is possible, but such is the integrity 
of the general administration of the army, that these exceptions must be of 
rare occurrence, and of a very short-lived continuance. 

A Court of Inquiry (whose nature is by no means so nicely prescribed as 
that of a Court-Martial) should have its exact limits and real power very 
clearly and precisely defined by the highest authority; else it will not 
always prove a useful tribunal, for it may not,; for the above reasons, inva- 
riably confine itself to its proper province, nor even at all times bo manage- 
able in its coiicluct. 

Supposing, however, every matter connected with charges against an 
officer to be previously canvassed by a Court of Inquiry, it may yet be 
doubted whether he would come before a Court-Martial as perfectly unpre- 
judiced in their opinion as he does now. The judgment of so many officers 
as would constitute the (/ourt of Inquiry, being so far deliberately unfa- 
vourable to him, that tlie\ deem him a fit subject for trial by Court-Martial, 
would certainly carry wnih it a more importantly disadvantageous weight 
tbnn when the whole of his inculpation rested upon the mere charge of his 
ciniiiiiaiidiiig officer. 

Till' proposal to saddle the General Officer wdth the ('Xpenscs of any 
Court-Martial, which should prove a failure as to conviction, does not seem 
reasonable. 

The only evidence on which his opinion must he formed is not on oath, 
and not subjected to the sifting process of legal cross-examination, wdiich 
Iriitli cannot always meet without involuntarily prevaricaling : therefore, 
when tliere has been every expectation of proving guilt, that expectation may 
be defeated by the breaking down of evidence in the course of Inal. 

But who— not Mr. Hume— can think that a British General Officer is 
only to be influenced to do justice to the lowest individual under his com- 
mand by a money motive f 

Hitherto w^e have been discussing contingencies arising from disunion 
and disputes in the service ; let us turn to better things. 

The honour of the service and its efficiency will ever be best promoted hy 
the unanimity of all regimental ranks in their several and relative duties, -- 
and that unanimity, they may he assured, is best maintained by mutual 
conlidcnce, and the reciprocal offices of kindness and regard between antlio- 
rit) and obedience, which, under every variety of station, links mind to 
mind. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

3d February, 1834. Scylurus. 
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Court-Martial on Captain Wathen, 

Mh. Editor, — To the numerous letters and opinions respeetinp; the late 
General Court-Martial on Capt. Wathen, which have been before the public, 
I must request to add another upon a point affcctinjj neither the prisoner 
nor the prosecutor, hut essentially alfecting the discipline of the Army. 1 
mean the Infitude assumed by the Court in givinj^ any opinion but on the 
subject laid before them for their consideration and decision. 

There can he no doubt as to the propriety of the decision of the Court, as 
far as I’ej^ards Capt. Wathen ; but the Court went out of their parliculav 
province in what followed their decision respcctinst him. In most fully and 
most honourably acquittinjjf Capt. Wathen, the j^rcatest latitude the Court 
might have assumed respecting the charges, should have been, that they 
were most frivolous and most vexatious. 

It is to be hoped that the discipline of the Army, which it is the particular 
duty of General Courts-Martial to uphold in their decisions, will not be 
affected by this precedent; if followed, it will he fraught with danger, and 
disrespect to the Commander-in-chief, although any oilicer acquainted with 
the President and members of the late Court will fully acquit tliem of any 
such intentions. J. G. 


ConJideiiiiaT Reports, 

Mr. Editor, — The late proceedings in the l.'itli Hussars have led me to 
reflect, as I have often done before, ‘on the deplorable power of mischief 
placed in the hands of Commanding Officers by what are called “ The Con- 
fidential Reports." The spirit of Great Britain lias always been considered 
as decidedly opposed to any thing like espwnna^e or stabbing in the dark ; 
then why should such a degrading pmctice as this exist in a profession, the 
life of which is honour itself? Lot us, however, hope that there may imme- 
diately, and for ever, be an end to so great a disgrace to every one connected 
with it 

February 4, 1834. Fair and above Board. 


The Crisis of JVaterJoo. 

Mr. Editor, — After a lengthened sojourn in a northern glen, it is with 
an astonishment similar to Uip Van Winkle s, that we now stumble upon 
Major Gawler s “ Crisis of Waterloo.” 

Some writer has wistdy said, “ That the memory of what wc have done, 
without the aid of \aiiily, would he little better than a congregation of 
regrets ; ” for true it is, that had Major Clawler given birth to liis “ Crisis ” 
in 181o, and succeeded in convincing us or the world, that his corps had 
more merit in that victory than oiir.^ or any other engaged in it, — our life, — 
liad it exceeded the “ life of man,’’ would have boon too short to deplore 
our gooseship in exposing our person to .so much peril, with all its conco- 
miiant/z/?!^, for nothing ; but as he has been mercifully pleased tc; withhold 
its delivery for the space of eighteen years,— and we have had the par- 
donable vanity of fighting the battle over again *al the rate of three hundred 
and twelve times per annum, — we must not now be denied the privilege 
which is not oven refused to respectable Longbows, — the merit of believing 
our own story. 

As one of the 5th Division, therefore, wc tell you, Mr. Editor, that we 
ourselves decline pocketing the meagre, subaltern portion of glory which 
Major Gawlcr is pleased to dole out to us, in common with other Waterloo 
men. The 52d Regiment may have wheeled sections right, — sections left, 
— or sections all round about, for what we know ; but as no wheel made 
that day ever brought a section of the r>2d between us and our enemy, 
whose countonano^Vaoiever lost sight of while he stood, nor liis back when 
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he fled, — until ni«fht wrapped him in her mantle, — we claim the exclusive 
merit of Hoggin ^ him from begimiiiif? to end. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat what is universally known, that our 
division stood openly in the gap, from the commencement of the battle, — 
and received and repulsed several of the most Ibrmidable attacks which were 
that day made on the British position,— each in its turn a crisis. But we 
beg to assure Major Gawler, that even at the “ Crisis ” which ho claims 
a^. his own, we were as warmly and as critically engaged as the 5‘2d could 
p jssibly be. We regret, exceedmgl) , that we are not informed, as he is, 
as to till' name or quality of our opponents. The) might have been the 
Old Guard, — Young Guard, — or no Guard at all ; but certain it is, that 
Ihere they were, looking fierce enough, and ugly enough to he anything. 

The /)2(l llegimeut ranks, deservedly, among *tli*i iirst in the service ; and, 
hitherto, they have been modest, as they were good and gallant: but they have 
Ml huigth taken out thcMi* wnzzle-stopporf: to some purptjse, when one of 
lljeir fieUl-otlieers eomes ibrjvard to claim the battle of Waterloo; for the 
gallant Major seems to grasp at nothing short of it. 

London, l‘)th Fob., 1834. G. H. 

It will Ijc i videiit to Majur Gawler, tliat there is more fun than malice implied 
in the foregoing Mpiibs from an Old Rifleman and Brother in Arms.— Kn. 


Addendum to Sir Robert Sepping 8* Eiplanatlon. 

Mr. EniToi’. — Since ray last paper u as jiresented, on looking over certain 
numiorandums, T ibimd by ehanee that the Coiiwa) and Imogeiio were 
directed, ill the fust iiislance, to be bmlt on hues similar to the T}ne, and 
tlu‘y \\ere so jiroeeeded with : afterwards the draw mgs were recalled, and 
tile dimensions inereast'd bv the order of the Admiralt), which fully exono- 
rates me from blumo, if an) is attached. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Feb. 1834. Rojikrt Seppings, 

Laic Surveyor of the Navy. 


Fraud on the Coinpaniom of the Rath, 

Mr. Editor,— Your invaluable periodical is the only refuge left to the 
Army against the “slings and arrow's of outrageous ” ill-usage in every way. 
A iietly giie\ unci', in aver) shabby shape, has liecn practised upon a nu- 
merous class of its veteran otlicers, which, doubtless, need but be known to 
our present gracious sovereignto be redressed. Ills muiiillceiit and gene- 
rous predecessor, wdio, though so justly sparing in bc.'.towiiig military ho- 
nours, yet gave them w'ith peculiar grace to the deserving, could never have 
eonteinpluted that the class of meritorious otiicers entitled, according to his 
own edict, to the 3d class of the Order of the Bath, should, besides the 
regular fees duo to the Heralds’ Office, be made to pay Ibr that w hich has 
never been,*nor seems ever intimded to be, performed, though twenty years 
have elapsed since it w’as paid for out of the small pittance commoul) the lot 
of the indhiduals that contributed. 

At Ihe time of the extension of the Order of the Bath, and the creation 
of the third class, the officers entitled to the latter received, along with 
the badge from the Heralds' Office, a most ungracious printed bdl^ one of 
the items of W'hich was a sum charged for putting up, in Westminster Abbey, 
the escutcheon of the Knight Coinpaiiiun, which he was desired to send in. 
No such thing has ever since been done or attempted. 

This may apparently be but a trifling addition, in the eyes of some, to the 
honours of this humble class, wdiieh, however, were perhaps harder earned, 
111 general, than the higher distinctions ; but I, as one of those unfortunate 
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designated “ Companion !” and you, Sii*, l am sure, with the feelings 
of li soldier can appreciate its value ana the mortification, besides injustice, 
of being thus choused out of this addition to the distinction, and gratifying 
memorial with posterity. 

I am sure jou will lend yourself, in your usual able manner, to obtain 
what rc<lress there may be for this humble class of merit, of which, 

Sir, I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Westminster Abbey, Feb. 12, 1834 . “ A Jolly Gompanion." 


On Sailing against the IVind, 

Mr. Editor, — I beg to submit to the consideration of such of your read- 
ers as may be interested in it, the following plan for making sail agahiit 
the wind : — Let a ship be provided with sails, &,c., like those of a wind-mill, 
Mbich will b(* turned by the wind, and let tlie"ji()\ver thus acciuired woik a 
paddbi-wbeel ; thus a power would be obtained from an aicersc wind cm[iu- 
valcnt to that of steam. 

This apparatus should be employed on each side of the ship; it would 
not be expensive, it would be moveable, it may be taken to pieces, and pul 
together wliou wanloil ; and if successful, promises to be a uiosl ustdul 
invention, as we should no longer hear of ships ))cing detained for weeks iii 
port, or delayed almost indefinitely on their voyage, by adverse wimls. '' 

Sir, your very obedient seivant, 

Feb. 12, 1S34. D. P. 


Gaol Flogging, 

Mr. EniTon,— The luimbiig of the radical press of the present day is 
notorious, that the venom vv Ini-li it sednlouslv seal ter?, is liappil) insejiar.ibl , 
blended with what iiuisl.wr.li all ratidial j)er^iins, opn-ate .is an an(i(b)t •. 
At this moment a great many falselioods are dad) and weekly piibli bed 
alioiil corporal punisliiiieiit in our Ai iny and IvJavy. Hut wluJst the radical 
prints ciivulate tables about the puiiisbmeiit of soldiers, and argue on the 
i)rutality of the law wbicli would autlion/o the correction of a soldier for 
any offence by such means, it is curioii.'. to observe that their eolumiis rc'poit 
the proceedings of the late Middlesex sp.ssions vvilbout comment or remark, 
by vvliich it a])pears that two individuals were, for “starring the glaze," 
breaking a sbo]) window and extracting property, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonmmt and to be flogged iwice. Now, Mr. Editor, every man who 
reads the written law, must know that a soldier <‘annot, for the same offence, 
(though the most extreme,) be imjirisoned and Hogged ; nor can he under 
any circiim. stances, bo Hogged twice. Will, therefore, these soi diuuit pln- 
laiUliropists and reforming spirits, before they preach sedition under the 
pretence of ameliorating the condition of a soldier, exert their influence with 
ihoir fiionds, the present Miiii.sters, to shelter themselves from 'ibe liability 
which they now scribble under, of being imprisoned and Hogged twice for 
the same crime, if they commit (a mailer not impiobahle,) a proportionate 
offence ? They may be assured that soldiers detect humbug ; they know 
full well that the gentry who generate poison for their bread, seek every 
opportunity to reduce their pay and pensions, and that theii- only aim is to 
destroy their discipline, the only hope, the only panoply, which the counli ) 
now has to secure it from anarchy and confusion. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

Miso-hadical. 
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Amwet to an EJ.C, Sub, on the exclusion of King's Officers to Staff 
Appointments in India, 

Mr. Editor,— Although it would appear almost unnecessary to answer 
the E.I.C. Sub.’s letter of last December, filled as it is with matters irrelevant 
to the subject at issue, I should nevertheless have offered these few remarks 
at parting in your Number of last month, had not my absence abroad, and the 
consequent delay attending the receipt of your valuable publication prevented 
me. It is useless to recapitulate the reasons already given, why King’s offi- 
cers should share the Staff appointments at present monopolized by his 
service, as they remain at this moment unanswered by him. Law and equity 
are very often two distinct things ; having possession, he has nine points of 
tho former, but I think I am not singular in iny, opinion when I say, that 
he has not one point of the latter. 

Blackwater, near Bagshot, Yours obediently, 

Feb. 6, 1834. Brown Bess. 

Free Postage of Letters for Officers Abroad. 

Mr. Editor, — I lately heard of a regulation adopted by his Imperial 
Majesty of Russia in liis naval service, which appears to me highly worthy 
of imitation. 

Officers employed on foreign stations are allowed to send and receive 
letters to and from home, free of postage. Should the Russian Government 
hi' beforehand with us in liberality ? — The loss would be but trifling, and I 
think not grudged by the country to its naval defenders. 

Some such regulation as the following would preclude much imposition : 

1st. That single letters only should be sent free of postage. 

2d. Each officer abroad to be allowed to send one or two letters free, and 
no more, in order to prevent them from forwarding, with their w’ell-known 
good-nature, letters belonging to shore-going friends. 

Ever yours, 

L. T. 

* Queries on Ancient and Modem Tactics. 

Mr. Editor,— Having perused with much pleasure, and I may also say 
profit, the controversy lately carried on between J. M. and tbe advocates of 
infantry superiority, as also the remarks of the former in your Number for 
the present month, 1 am led, though generally coinciding with him, to ask 
J. M. through the medium of }oiir Journal, one or two plain questions, 
without, however, any idea of entering into an argument. 

First, if the present system of warfare should be changed back to the ori- 
ginal hand-to-hand engagement, would not the chances be (in the present 
civilized state of Europe) greatly in favour of that power which could bring 
the greatest numbers into the field ? If so, as I imagine, could w'e fairly 
expect that 10,000 English soldiers could beat, as they have done, nearly 
double the number of their enemies ? 

Again, is it not one of the best arguments in favour of war as an art, as at 
present practi^ed,*that a few men in a good position, or intrenched, cun defy 
the efforts of a superior force ? 

If so, it must be done by fire- arms, or at all events by weapons causing 
destruction at a distance ; for, should the contending parties, from the de- 
scription of weapon used, be alone enabled to engage hand-to-hand, there 
could be little use of advantageous positions, or in fact of the art of war at 
all. Brute force would then carry the day. 

The small armies which England has generally brought into the field, 
and with which she has so often accomplisdied her ends, is, in my humble 
opinion, a great proof of tbe superiority of modern strategy over the unci- 
vilized system of tbe warring millions of ancient eras. 

Dec. 10, 1833 . Miles Juvenis. 

U, S. JouRN. No, 64, March, 1834. 2 d 
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Svggesiiotu for ifi^o»ing ih^ Organizeiitfa ofihe Yeomanry. 

Mr. Editor,— Permit me, through the medium of your excellent Journal, 
to propose a few improvements in the organization) equipment, and training 
of that loyal, valuable, and highly-constituticmal force, the Yeomanry of the 
United Kingdom. 

Many of the Yeomanry Cavalry are, at present, mounted upon horses of 
an inferior description, and many others are far from remarkable for their 
equestrian skill. These would be far more efficient if dismounted and 
formed with the addition of a few carefully selected volunteers into compa- 
nies of skirmishers, one of which consisting of from thirty-two to sixty-four 
men, officered by a chief, two leaders, and four sectiouaries, should be at- 
tached to every troop of Horse Yeomamy. 

The skirmishers should be armed with dragoon carbines, and cutlasses or 
sabres of the admirable description called sabre-poi guards, with which the 
French grenadiers and light infantry have recently been furnished by order 
of Marshal Soult. A weapon more terrific ii. appearance than the sabre- 
poignard, more murderous in a street-fight, or melee, more useful in the at- 
tack or defence of a building, has never yet been in\ ented. Its weight and form 
render it, even in the most awkward and inexperienced hands, far more than 
a match for the pike or the bayonet. The uniform of the skirmishers should 
consist of a black seal-skin cap, black short jacket with scarlet facings, and 
scarlet trousers with a black stripe doVn the side. The cartouch-box shouhl 
be supported by a black glazed leather shoulder-belt, and the sabre^hould 
depend from a broad waist-belt of the same material. 

The evolutions of the skirmishers should be as few and as simple as pos- 
sible, but especial pains should be taken to accustom them to charge after the 
old Highland mode, of which, as it appears to be equally misunderstood by 
its admirers and deprcciators, 1 make no apology for subjoining a short 
description. 

Formed three deep, with ranks a pace and 'files six inches apart, the 
Highlanders usually advanced at double quick time till ^vlthin eighty }ards 
of the enemy: then after pouring in a voile}, the front rank ])usse(k their 
muskets to the third, and, drawing their claymores, the whole clan dashed 
onwards at full speed, stooping as much as possible to avoid the ai^^wering 
fire of the enemy, and closing upon the centre, so as to form six or nine deep 
at the moment of coming in contact with the hostile ranks. No sooner had 
their opponents given way, which they usually did without waiting for the 
shock, than the front rank of Highlanders dispersed in pursuit, and being 
unencumbered either with muskets or knapsacks, seldom failed to overtake 
the greater part of the fugitives. Such was the celebrated Highland system 
of attack, which in no one instance was ever successfully resisted by any 
body of infantry armed either with the pike or the bayonet. Even at Cul- 
loden, the two regiments charged by the Atholmen, although protected by 
the concentric fire of four well-served G-pounders, were overthrown in an 
instant, their guns seized and colours taken, their officers cleft down at their 
posts, their privates slain or dispersed over the field. 

It may be asserted that a corps of skirmishers armed with shoi;t swords 
and carbines, would be unable either to meet a charge of cavalry or to repel 
fhe onset of a determined body of pikemen.' Readily the first objection is 
admitted, but we contend that this apparent defect is really an advantage, as 
against cavalry the skirmishers would never be called on to contend, and as 
their arms would upon this veiy account be useless to any body of rioters 
into whose hands they might, by accident, chance to fall. The second 
objection will at once be disposed of by a refc.rence to the far-famed assault 
of Ismail in 1791. On that memorable occasion. Marshal Suvaroff, conscious 
of tte inability of the musket and bayonet to contend at close quarters 
agiffiLsUthe sword, armed 9000 of his people with Kozak pikes. Without 
opposition J^he spearmen were allowed to mount the breach, but whflst 
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forming on the ramparts they were fiercely obarged by the Moslems, who 
fired their pistols in their faces, and mixed with them scimitar in hand, be- 
fore they could close up their disordered files. In the melde which ensued, 
the pikemen were completeljr overpowered and driven across the ditch, 
leaving five thousand of their number dead upon the breach. The bay- 
onetecrs who succeeded to the assault were even less fortunate than the 
pikemen, upwards of eight thousand of them perishing by the sabres of the 
Janissaries, and, astonishing to relate, the corps which ultimately succeeded 
in entering the town, was one of dismounted hussars, who, sword in hand, 
forced the breach and gained the ramparts after both bayoneteers and pike- 
men had failed. 

I remain, Sir, yours very obediently, 


The Yeomanry, 

“ Audi alteram partem.” 

Mr. Editor, — As an attack is made on the officers of this force by a cor- 
respondent of the last month, 1 cannot but think that you will, in common 
justice, allow room for a reply. The Yeomanry officers are censured for 
ii])pearing abroad in regimentals, and a foreign general is anxious to dis- 
tinguish which dppartment an officer belongs to — the regular Army, or 
the Yeomanry, This of itself would be a compliment, as the plain inference 
must be, that the appearance of the Yeomanry officer was so military, and 
his costume so correct, that even the eye of an experienced general could 
not determine which service he was attached to. 

The King of England has Aide-de-Camps of Yeomanry cavalry, and at 
his Court all officers of Yeomanry appear in their uniform; consequently 
the highest compliment these officers can pay at a tbreign court is to appear 
in the regimentals they wear at their own. In 1827, the King, George IV., 
was pleased to command, “as a mark of his rojal approbation, that the 
officers of every Yeomanry corps then subsisting should retain the rank 
and honour belonging to their respective commissions:’' therefore a great 
many officers, not now serving, arc entitled to their brevet rank, and do 
not assume a military rank they are uot entitled to. No allusion is made 
by your correspondent to the host of deputy lieutenants, or to the militia 
officers- his whole fire is directed against the Yeomanry. 

It would have been better had he thought of the service rendered to the 
Yeomanry by the officers who have been in the regular cavalry, and who are 
now holding commissions in thjs national force. They merit some mark of 
distinction from his Majesty. Whilst adjutants and serjeaiit-mjgors are 
paid, they arc not even paid the compliment of a brevet step in the Yeo- 
manry— an honour which could cost the countiy nothing. 

A Yeomanry inspection is now a severe ordeal for the commanding 
officer. Eight days only arc allowed for the training a regiment to go through 
a review. Two of the eight days are occupied in marching in and out ; a 
Sunday also*intcrvenes; so that five days only can be appropriated to the 
drill, and yet the new mana*nvres are expected to he gone through with 
rapidity and precision on such emergencies. The officers who may have 
retired from the Line are invaluable as officers of Yeomanry, and they would 
not disgrace a British uniform at a Prussian review ; nor, officered as Yeo- 
manry corps are, by men of the highest grade in their respective counties, 
would they appear to an Austrian officer as objects deserving censure for 
payintj the monarch of the state they were in the compliment of appearing 
in their regimental uniform at a review. 

An Old Cavalry Officer, and Subscriber to your Journax. 

Exeter, Jan. 14th, 1834. # 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 

An Oli^ Artillery and Infantry Man complains of the Chaco at 
present worn by the Artillery and Infantry soldier, as not affording any 
protection to the head from the cut of a sabre, and being uncomfortable to 
the wearer from its unsteadiness ; and suggests the adoption of the helmet, 
such as our dragoons used to wear about twenty }ears ago. Our corre- 
spondent is far from being singular in his condemnation of the present un- 
gracclul covering of the soldier’s head. In our Number for August last, in 
the article on Military Costume, will be found the proposition for a substi- 
tute nearly similar. 

U. M. L. defends the late Regulation respecting the Change of Uniform 
for Surgeons and Purser^ against some observations (jontained in the letter 
of A, ill our Number for December last, and suggests the propriety of dis- 
continuing their classification as Warrant Officers ; and, further, that the 
title of Commissary be substituted for that of Purser. 

A Seven Years Lieutenant and Adjutant complains of inadequate 
remuneration to meet the uiiavoidahlc extra expenses incidental to tliat 
appointment; and suggests also, from the time the Adjutant arrives, by 
regular succession, at the top of the list of Lieutenants, that he receiic the 
brevet rank of Captain, until a vacancy occur for his regimental promotion 
to that rank. 

One of the Five Hundred Lieutendnts of the Line, unable "to purchase, 
will find tlie substance of his communication included among the topics of 
the Leading Paper in our jircsent Number. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received Mr. R. Hudson's letter, and, although the subject of 
his inquiry he not within our immediate province, we shall endca\onr to 
procure the information he seeks, and, should we succeed, will coriiiiiunicate 
the result to him by letter. 

Want of room has prevented us from compljing with the wish of “ An Old 
War Oflicer." We shall introduce the subject when an opportunily olfers ; 
but, we hope, in a more original manner than that which he suggest*!. 

We should have readily inserted tlio communication of “ The Widow’s 
Friend this month, had our correspondent saved ns the time necessary to 
tramlate the lengthy extracts he appends ; — the absence of which prelimi- 
nary we discovered too late tor remedy. 

We have accidentally overlooked the subject of Mr. F. B.’s Inquiry 
(Dublin), but shall communicate with him ou the subject. 

The questions of our young friend, F. H., would require more time and 
space to answer, than, in this scanty corner, and pressed as wc arc, we can 
just now afford. Wc shall find means, however, if possible, to satisfy E.II., 
as well for his own benefit as for that of other aspirants similarly situated. 

G. M.— Yes! 

PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

In the list wliicli we gave in our January Number, (page 63 ,) of 
persons connected with the Prize Ring, who had figured in the Criminal 
Annals of the country, there was an accidental error in the mention of one 
of the names, which was stated to be John Belasco, instead of Samuel or 
Emanuel Belasco. This partial error in the Christian name of the party 
being rectified, the particular charge, made in the instance specified, stands 
correct. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AmiRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Opening of Pahliament.— The King opened the SeBsion of Par- 
liament by a Speech from the throne, on Tuesday the 4th ultimo. 


Court-Martial on Captain Wathen. — We give, in an adjoining 
page, tlie charges, opinion, and sentence of the Court-martial on Cap- 
tain Wathen of the 15th Hussars. This document comprises all that 
it may be desirable to record of ajroceeding, the necessity for which 
we have already lamented, and feel additional reason for regretting. 
While we sincerely sympathize in the complete and honourable ac- 
quittal of the meritorious officer upon whom this Court-martial was 
held, and applaud the upright spirit of patient investigation in which 
it was conducted, we still feel, viewing its professional tendency, that 
it were much better the tri^ had never occurred ; nq^ shall we con- 
trilmte,i furtjiicr oommetit^o il'^aiii'^li^ unhed|th;yt eacito m^ t to 
which it has given rise.^ ^ f ^ 


Indian Army. — Our Indian friends were, by the last accounts, all 
anxiety for the result of the proposed changes in the system of the 
Indian Government. The following is an extract from the communica- 
tion of an intelligent correspondent : — 

Bombay, August 2, 1833. 

“We are all in uncertainty, waiting the final settlement of the Company’s 
affairs : now that she is floored, we begin to find out virtues in the old Lady, 
for which she never had credit in the period of her prosperity and munificence, 
and which we shall not find either in her successor or in herself, should she 
continue ‘ shorn of her beams.’ Whatever be the result the Company’s 
servants must suffer ; and I only hope that its subjects will benefit in pro- 
portion, though I can hardly conceive how, b> any reductions consistent with 
efliciency, India will not soerely feel the burden of supporting alone the 
expense of •the system by which she is go\erned, if it remain on the present 
scale. That portion of this system which is alone efficient, at least in this 
presidency, the army, has btfen reduced m point of expenditure as low as 
IS consistent with maintaining its obedience, and already too low for officers 
to maintain their respectability. Of every regiment consisting of twenty offi- 
cers, I do not exaggerate, when I state that only three or foi^ of these (the 
seniors or those who happen to hold staff appointments) will be unembar- 
rassed ; of the rest, nearly every man will find it a point of the greatest 
difficulty to steer clear of gao/, when duty or other cause brings them within 
the jurisdiction of the Court. Their adventures, on these occasions, form 
one of the most frequent and interesting topics of discom^ at their messes. 
Conceive the demoralising effect of such a state of thinPi and the degrar 
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dation in the eyes of the natives who are principally the losers in these 
cases ; and which is by no means owing sojely to individual extravagance, 
but to the rate of their pay being oilt of keeping with the style of living, and 
with that granted to the other branches of the service, by which this extra- 
vagance in the style of living is kept up. In the Civil Servic^j again 
there is much room for clipping; bu^ this department has been left un- 
touched even in these times of eearching economy, because the members of 
it are also, for the most part, members of the families of the individual 
directors. But this branch of the service is not only inefficient from the 
ignorance and indolence of its members, (who have no inducement to be 
otherwise,) but, also, by allowing natives to perform the important duties 
entrusted to them. Tlie ignorance and indolence of the Europeans afford 
ample scope for the tyranny, oppression, and extortion, of their native ser- 
vants, so that, between both classes of servants,’ the Company’s subjeht^ are 
most cruelly oppressed, and the government most shamefully looted (robbed). 
But hero again the reductions which shoujd he effected in the salaries and 
allowances of individuals ought, if the interests of the country are consi- 
dered, to be applied to tho improvement of this branch, which, indeed, in- 
cludes all the departments which constitute a government, viz. : Revenue, 
Judicial, Political, &c., and, what is most absurd, the iiiembors of which are 


disposed of indifferently to perform duties in any of these divisions ; so 
that one man may, in the course of a Inonth, have sat as Justice, Assistant 
Judge, have performed the duties of Customs and Revenue Collector, and 
those of Political Agent, or Secretary to GoNcrnment. It is no wonder 
that the misery of the Company’s slaves, and the impoverishment of the 
whole country should be the result of such a sytstem. I coiiM give you 
many anecdotes which having occurred to myself, would be facts to justify 
the imeriMns made^ but^you^w^U be kicliaed to^ixclaiim* enough ’ of 


M^pecting 

vations. 


\ns liiave made^buLyou^U be kicliaed to^ixclaiim* enough ’ 
ng our EaW^ndia ^onn^Siion, we^g to offer a few oose 


Some months since we were apprized by kind and well-informed cor- 
respondents in India, that a small, but violent party at Calcutta was 
labouring, with the .aid of one or two Hadical newspapers, to persuade 
llie Bengal Army that the United Service Journal was unmindful of its 
interests, ar^ unfricncliy to its well-attested claims ; — in other words 
that we ourselves were so “ bigoted ” towards tlic King’s service, as to 
be wholly blind to the merits, and inaccessible to the vindication of our 
joint comrades of the Honourable Company’s Army 1 

It is an achievement of obvious ease, but questionable honour, thus, 
at 80 vast a distance, to distort facts and impute motives which never had 
existence save in the fancy or the spleeti of iJie accuser ; merely for the 
purpose of usurping the notoriety of a spuriousl'4epampionship, the fabric 
of which must, sooner or later, be dissipatted to the winds, by the 
bredth of truth. 


Satisfied with the scrupulous and impartial uprightness of our own 
itii^ntions, in the difficult and delicate functions we have the honour to dis- 
charge, and equally convinced of the just appreciation of our course by 
the great majority (for who may hope to please all ?) of our oriental 
coihpanlons in arms, vouched to us by the many eminent individuals of 
that Service, with whom we have the pleasure to be on terms of personal 
intimacy, we have hitherto suffered these disingenuous proceedings to 
1^88 tvithout notice, in unaffected contempt of their aim and character. 
Uur attention iiHDg, however, been recently directed to the noisy 
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iteration of these factions and self-interejlied misrepresentations, ure feel 
it due to any members of the Bengal Army, who may have yielded ihefr 
better judgment to hardy and t^E-poftie assertion, to disabuse them oi;i 
the point so insidiously brought into question. 

We also feel it to be our duty to bring attempts affecting,. In theij 
tendency, the harmony of the Kmg’s and Company's United Services, 
which it has ever been our object to cement, more clearly to the view 
of the respective authorities. 

More than two years back, (September, 1831,) ai\ article, evidenj|ly 
^^ot editoridl, but admitted in the ordinary course of free and unbiassed 
discussion, relating to the Native Army and General Defence of 
India," appeared in this Journal, It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
we cannot literally be supposed to concur in every opinion or specula- 
tion broached by Contributors, who avail themselves of our profes- 
sional pages for critical investigation or historical detail, relating to 
subjects upon which they may entertain particular views, or possess 
peculiar information ; nor that we should stand editorially committed 
to the line of argument employed by a qualified writer wliose initials 
were affixed to his essay ; we discharged our duty in assuring ourselves 
that his objects were public and general, and in guarding against any 
matter exceeding the limits of fair discussion ; nor, in our opinion, was 
any such matter discoverable throughout the paper as printed. 

The paiijr, to whom we have alluded, complain that we refused to 
admit an answer to this — as they are pleased, very absurdly, to assume 
— “ attack,” upon a highly rfspeclable body. This assertion, whether 
deliberately or ignorantly madie, is palpably untrue. 

Within a short period after the appearance of that article, we inshie^d 
a reply of double the length of the former, under the head of “ An Apo- « 
logy for the Indian Army,” (vide U. S. J. for Jan., 1832,) written by 
an officer of distinction in that Service, and marked by equal knowledge 
of the subject and becoming moderation of tone. We should have 
been happy lo have seen the subject followed up by the same competent 
hand, had circumstances permitted his persevering, as he l^d originally 
proposed. Enough, however, had been done as to the fair balance of 
the general argument. 

A twelvemonth after, (Jan , 1833,) we readily gave insertion to a 
second communication in support of the Indian Army, addressed to us 
from India by “ an Officer of the Bengal Infantry.” This correspon- 
dent entered warmly, but with frankness and courtesy, into the discus- 
sion, which there closed. In the interval, an anonymous printed 
pamphlet Jiad been addressed to us for insertion, to wliich, deeming it 
objectionable in its language and tendency, we hesitated to give admis- 
sion; — feeling, on the one hand, a sincere desire to promote, as far 
as in our unbiassed judgment we could with propriety do, the true 
interests of our Indian comrades, and, on the other, apprehending, from 
the tone of this dititribe, that the result of its publication would be 
positively offensive to the King*s Service, while it could neither be advan- 
tageous nor acceptable to the Company's, and would only tend to dis- 
unite both. We steered the middle course — ^time wore — and we hoped that 
cool reflection had convinced the writer, whoever he might be — and we 
do not know — of tiie prudence and imparti#ty of our media- 
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tion. But it seems we were mhtaken, and a few advocates of violence 
and disunion accuse us of having deprecated and evaded both. 

Of the senseless and vulgar abuse levelled at ourselves by the Radical 
Newspapers of Calcutta, we only stoop to make mention, in order to 
show the character of the Allies enlisted by the petulant parties, who 
thus pretend to represent the feelings and advance the claims of the 
loyal and honourable body constituting the Bengal Army. Of the 
many indignant communications on this subject, which have reached 
us from the spot, we have declined to insert a single one, or in any way 
to moot the question, from contempt, as concerns ourselves, and from 
still higher public considerations; — we would not willingly be accessory, 
by this introduction of ^etty squabbles, to the slightest infraction of 
that harmony which ought to subsist, and we trust ever will prevail, 
between the King’s and the Company’s Services, 

We take this opportunity of correcting a vulgar error, into which it is 
surprising that any persons in a position to know something of society 
at large, and of the professional world in particular, should have fallen — 
if it be not, as we suspect it is, a weak invention of the eAemy ; we 
allude to the habit, in certain quarters and for certain purposes, of 
coupling the United Service Joumett with the United Service Clvby of 
which the former is insinuated to be an emanation and dependant! 
How flippantly men argue of facts and principles whose own notions 
on these points are vague, and whose aim is selfish ! United 

Service Journal has not the slightest connexion, except in its distinctive 
appellation, with the United Service Clubs, of which we have not even 
the honour to be a member. 

On one occasion we were appealed to for our interference respecting 
some misunderstanding alleged to have occurred at the Junior United 
Service Club, regarding the admission, we believe, of the Company’s 
Oflictfrs. We wrote to our anonymous Indian Correspondent, who 
wished us to insert an ex parte tirade on the subject, ofi'ering our best 
advice, but declining to meddle with a matter totally foreign to our 
province, and which our meddling could only still further embroil : we 
recommendflld, therefore, that the difference should be left altogether 
to the good feeling and good sense of the Club, which, in the end, could 
not fail to decide justly and satifactorily. Our Imotives, even in tliis 
case, we fear, were not appreciated ; but we have not been, nor bliall we 
be, deterred by isolated instances, from aiding, to the best of our means, 
in maintaining the general cordiality and co-operation of the two 
Services. 

We may here be permitted to profess generally, and with perfect sin- 
serity, our interest for and just appreciation of the superb Aiiny of the 
Honourable Company, as well as our unbounded admiration of the pro- 
gress and administration of the singular ‘and illustrious Corporation 
whose standard they have triumphantly carried from the mouths of the 
Ganges to the shores of the Indus. For the practical illustration of 
these views and sentiments we refer to our past career; while in avow- 
ing our uniform desire and disposition to conform, where practicable, 
with the wants, wishes, and even prejudices of our Indian, as well as 
other Constituents, it behoves us to add that our actuating principle is 
to place ourselves in a position to comma^jd, while we zeajously culti- 
vate» thorespeot lad support of The United Servioe. 
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The Poles in Switzerland.*“A party of the riotous refugees, 
whom the defeat of the Polish insurrection has scattered, like firebands, 
throughout Europe, where they have become a common and a mis- 
chievous nuisance, recently made a ridiculous attempt, under the re- 
doubtable Romarino, to reform Savoy, and, as a consequence, all Italy. 
This project, however extravagant, yields in sheer absurdity to the col- 
lateral design of revolutionizing the ultra- democratic little Canton of 
Geneva ! Where will this phrenzy end ? 

Spain. — The Contest in Spain continues. By a paper in our present 
Number, we have completed the chain of military and other public 
events in that country, from the return of Ferdinand to his death. 


France. — Combinations and disturbances, excited by the Republican 
party in France, and precipitated by the mad freak of the Polibh agi- 
tators in Switzerland, prevail to a serious extent at Lyons and in Paris. 

PoRTuoAL. — Some movem.ents and actions have taken place in Por- 
tugal, which leave the Brothers, as to military positions, pretty nearly 
where they were. It is, however, believed, on the authority of parties 
who have had opportunities of judging, that the cause of I)om Pedro 
rapidly declines. 

Lisbon, February 8th, 1 834. 

Mr. Ed if or, — As I had the honour to inform you. General Saldanha 
left Cartaxo on the Nth ultimo, and marched to Leiria, whore he completely 
routed 1400 militia and volunteers : a few days after he countermardied to 
Torrc's Novas, whore ho also surprised and discomfited two squadrons of 
the best cavalry of Dom Mijruol. On the 28th he was again at Perncs, 
eight miles from Santarem. General Povoas, who is now the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Miguelite army, hastened to attack him there, but Sal- 
dana was si/r ses gardes. Povoas was repulsed with some loss, though his 
movement bad been well combined with a false attack at Valada, on the 
right flank Of' Villa Flor. Saldanha is again at the head of the army of the 
Queen, before Santarem. The gallant and beloved General Stubbs was 
appointed the substitute of Villa Flor at Cartaxo ; for Dom Pedrp hates Villa* 
Fior heartily, since he consented to present him the spirited protest of the 
Peers, against the base and illegal proceeding of the ministry against Count 
da Taipa. 

Notwithstanding all those advantages on our side, the principal fact is, as 
it was in the beginning of February, viz. the Miguelites are at Santarem, 
and I think we are not yet able to attack them there. Saldanha, who 
has been of late a favourite wdth Dom Pedro, is again distrusted ; for he 
refused to march to Coimbra, and fell back to Santarem. If his political 
courage was equal to his military capacity and bravery, Portugal would 
have been, a long time since, free h-om the plague of the Brazilian Court. 

Let not the English army believe with the daily newspapers, that the war 
is to terminate in a week ; no, Mr. Editor, this unfortunate war will con- 
tinue as long as Dom Pedro is at the head of the government ; for he and 
his minions are hated by the Miguelites, and despised by all the Constitu- 
tionalists ; he is not upheld hut by the parasites who form his heterogeneous 
administration. Marvao stands yet for Donna Maria, and I hope its gar- 
rison will soon be able to intercept the convoys of Dom Miguel in the rood 
to and from Elvas to Porto Alegre. The administration of the Portuguese 
funds in London was, some days since, the object of the most poignant sar- 
castns against the ministers af Dom Pedro : a collusion to defraud the pub- 
lic treasure is freely spoken of. The fact is, that the public money is squan- 
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dered away in London in the most exceptionable mahlier ; amst* oniniuni- 
tion, &c., have been bought at the most extravagant prices. All these trans- 
actions will be submitted in the Cortes to a severe inquiry. And very great 
sums are expended in recruiting vagabonds* who are brought here by one 
steamer* and sent back by another. ^ 

I have the honour to remain, Vtr, Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

PORTUENSE. 


A Note from Asmodeus. — 

My dear Editor. — ^What does Sir James Graham mean, by his insinua- 
tions about the 100 senior baptains on the list? Would he, or any one in 
the Admiralty, try some of them at a fall ? Let them he mustered, and I 
will answer for it, that, with two or three exceptions, they are as able and 
willing to support the honour of the British llag, as any officers upon the 
list. On the principle of appointing none but those in rude health, the 
country would never have reaped the noble sciences of a Keats, or a Nelson. 
Fortunately, mind, and talent, and zeal for the country’s welfare, were once 
thought equivalent to robust constitutions. The same minister also asserted 
that the appointment of the present Surveyor of the Navy was made 
“ after consultation with the highest naval authorities but the question 
is becoming so sore, that this general mode of random assertion will not 
satisfy the Navy and the country. The names of these advisers must he 
given ; and why. if they conscientiously think the measure beneficial, should 
they be anxious for concealment ? 

Do tlio microscopic barnacles of our War- Minister, which show him that 
the reduction of a penny a week at the Chelsea School is a saving to this 
affluent nation ; do they, I ask, prevent him seeing what is passing a little 
farther off? Do the proceedings of the French at Algiers elude* his optics ? 
What millions of expense, or what humiliation are they preparing for John 
Bull I 

Pray advise all your readers to get Professor Sedgc^A ick’s Discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge. It is, indeed, a masterly pro- 
duction, and shows that Alma Mater has some deserving offspring. It is 
lamentable that low Whiggery, and even Radicalism, should have ever found 
shelter, for a moment, in the cloisters of a college. We trust it has rather 
been in manner than in matter, — a mistake of feeling rather than an inten- 
tional error of judgment. 

Can you put us right about Captain Harris's New Zealand flax?— for 
while one set of reports declare it to be a marvellous acquisition to the 
“ Shipping interests,” another swears it is all a humbug ? How is this ? Is 
the Phormium tenax good for any thing, or nothing ? Pray tell us, for we 
ai*e apparently “ at sea” upon the subject. 

Your redoubtable correspondent, who so fearlessly entered the prize ring, 
and floored all the fancy, thinks that stopping the licenses of public-houses 
for a year would cure the evil of professed pugilism. Such a measure might 
have been effectual in the despised times of our forefathers ; but we are now 

altering all that," — and P. G. H. ought to have i-ecollected, that now-a- 
days any rascal may open a resort for thieves and prostitutes whenever he 
chooses, under the name of a “ beer-shop," without license* and* in utter 
contempt of the magistrate^. This, however, is but one of the many bene- 
fits which society is UJkely to wince at, in its rage for capsizing the time- 
proved i$stablishments of the nation. 

Asmodeus. 

P.S. You will smile at what I jmi about to tell you,^^t I haye ft hot from 
the mint. Lord Dmham's recenireclamation of the fSmour of having dra\^ 
up th6 “ ttefoim Bill” has aroused indignation in a quarter v^Kich had beeri 
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resigned to secresy ; and the public are abo£ to be 
did perpetrate it. Frofti this, it will appear, ,%at the 
tion-cups ought, injustice, to change master!. 


informed who actually 
tinted penny subscrip- 


COURT MARTIAL. 

General Order, Horse Guards, Fee. 1,1834. 

At a General Court-Martial held at Cork, on the 23d day of December, 1833, and 
continued by adjournment to the 16th of January, 1834-* 

Major-General Sir John Buchan, K.G.B., President. > 

Lieut-Colonel James Charles Chatterton, K.H.,,4th Dragoon Guards. 
Lieui-Colonel White, Major, 96th Foot. \ 

Lieut-Colonel James Lewis Basden, C.B., Major, 89th Foot. 
lieuL-^Colonel R. Anderson, 91st Foot. f 

Major Cyprian Bridge, fiaptain Royal Artillery. * 

Major Ponsonby KeilW'24th Foot. 

Major William M^t^nell, bGth Foot. 

Major John W<^r, 29th Foot. 

Capt. A. S. II. Aphn, 89th Foot. i 

Capt. Francis Hawkins, 89th Foot. 

Capt. Edward B. Curteis, 7th Diagoon Guards, 

Capt. Warb. Grey, 56th Foot. 

Lieut. C. G. King. 89th Foot. 

Lieut. Ince, 89th Foot. * ' 

David alter, Esq., Deputy Judge Advocate — 

Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th or King’s Husseys, was arraigned upon 
the under-mentioned Charges : — 

1st — “ For that he, Captain Wathen, of the 15th Hussars, did, on the 8th of 
November, 1833, at Cork, at the half-yearly inspection of the 15th Hussars, volun- 
tarily state, in an invidious and improper manner, to Major-Gcucrnl Sir Thomas 
Arbuthnot, that an unusual supply oi new stable jackets had been issued to the men 
of his troop, and which had been sent from the tailor’s shop without his knowledge, 
thereby imputing improper conduct to Lieut.-Colonel Lord Brudenell, his commanding 
officer, although it is the custom of the Service to issue new stable jackets to cavalry 
soldiers as they may require. 

2d. — For conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
first having stated to Major-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, on Friday, the 8th of 
November, at the place aforesaid, ‘ that ho had been informed by the <»erjeaiit of 
his troop, that the men weie discontented at having new stable jackets delivered out 
to them,’ such statement being contrary to the fact; and having afterwards on the 
same day, in an improper and disrespectful manner, when addressed by the Major- 
General, denied having made the above statement, which denial he. Captain Wathen, 
repeated to the Major-General on the Monday following. 

3d— “ For conduct unbecoming the <haracter of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in stating to Major-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, ou the said 8th of No- 
vember, at the place aioresaul, that ^ he had reported or mentioned to Lieutenant- 
Colonel LordfBrudenell, that the men of his troop had expressed discontent at having 
new stable jackets delivered out to them,’ which statement wag directly contrary to 
truth and fact. 

4th. — For conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having in a letter addressed to his said commanding-officer, Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
Brudenell, dated the 1 2th of November, 1833, made a statement dentrary to truth 
and fact, viz.; — that, in compliance with instructions convej^ed to himjhy the Adjutant 
on the evening of the said 8th November, after the inspection, he had assembled hig 
troop after evening stables, to convey to them the Major-General’s approbation of their 
appearance, &c. ; whereas he, Captain Wathen, did not, on that evening, obey Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lord Brudenell’s orders to the §bove effect, conveyed to him through 
the Adjutant. 
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5th.—'* For that hO; Captain Wathcn, after having assembled the men of his 
troop on Saturday, the 9th of November, 1833, at the place aforesaid, addressed 
them in an irregular and unofficer-like manner, by then and there not confining 
himself by communicating to them the Major-General’s approbation of the regiment ; 
but in adding, that some strangers or civilians had particularly remarked the soldier- 
like appearance of his troops, or words to that effect ; and also saying that he had no 
doubt that liad they gone on foreign service they would have done their duty, as well 
as any other troop, notwithstanding any unpleasant circumstances which had occurred 
in the troop, or words to that effect, which address was highly improper, inasmuch 
as allusion was therein made to Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Brudenelrs recent censure 
on the want of attention to the care of the horses in Captain Watheu's troop. 

6th. — For having, on the 12th of November, 1833, at the place aforesaid, 
refused to obey an order then given to him by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Brudenell, 
his commanding officer, to rejieat verbally wbat he had said to bis men, on the said 
Saturday, the 9th of November, and in having afterwards, when permitted by 
his said commanding officer to commit to writing the nature of the said address to 
his troop, repeatedly refused to obey the order then and there verbally given to him 
by his said commanding officer, to leave his written statement locked up in the regi- 
mental office during his absence at parade. 

" Such conduct being insubordinate, unbecoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.” 

Upon which Charges the Court came to Jthe following decision : — 

“ The Couit having taken into its serious consideration the evidence produced in 
support of the charges against the prisoner. Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th 
or King’s Hussars, his defence, and the evidence he has adduced, is of opinion that 
he is Not Guilty of any of the charges preferred against him. The Court, therefore, 
honourably acquits him of each and of all the charges. 

" Bearing in mind the whole process and tendency of this trial, the Court cannot 
refrain from animadverting on the peculiar and extraordinary measures which have 
been resorted to by the prosecutor. 

“ Whatever may have been his motive for instituting charges of so serious a 
nature against Captain Wathen (and they cannot ascribe them solely to a wish to up- 
hold the honour and interests of the army), his conduct has been reprehensible m 
advancing such various and weighty assertions to be submitted before a public 
tribunal, without some sure grounds of establishing the facts. 

“ It appears, in the recorded minutes of these proceedings, that a junior officer was 
listened to, and non-commissioned officers and soldiers examined, with the view of 
finding out from them how, in particular instances, the officers had executed their 
respective duties ; a practice in every respect most dangerous to the discipline and 
the subordination of the corps, and highly detrimental to that harmony and good feel- 
ing which ought to exist between officers. 

“Another practice has been introduced into the 15tli Hussars which calls impe- 
ratively for the notice and animadversion of the Court; the system of having the 
conversations of officers taken down m the ordeily-room without their knowledge — 
a practice which cannot be considered otherwise than revolting to every proper and 
honorable feeling of a gentleman, and as being certain to create disunion, and to be 
most injurious to his Majesty’s service.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve and confirm the finding of the Court. 

Although it would appear upon an attentive perusal of the whole of the proceedings 
that some parts of the evidence might reasonably bear a construction lessniiifavourable 
to the prosecutor than that which the Court have thought it their duty to place upon 
them, yet, upon a full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, his Majesty 
has been pleased to order that Lieut-Colouel Lord Brudenell shall be removed from 
the command of the 15th Hussars. 

The General Commandin^in-Ghief directs that the foregoing charges preferred 
against Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th or King’s Hussars, together with the 
finding of the Court, and his Majesty’s commands thereon, shall he entered in the 
General Order Book, and read at the head of evbry regiment in his Majesty’s service. 

By command of the Right. Hon. the General Oommanding-in-Chief. 

JOHN MAGDONALDi Adjutant-General. 
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ABSTRACT OF PA'RLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

The following completes the Abstract of Parliamentary Proceedings for the last 
Session 

House of Commons, July 17, 1833. 

Captain 7'homas Alchesonjateof the Artillery, — Mr. Pliimtree presented a petition 
from this gentleman, stating that he hud entered the Royal Anillery in 1804, and 
discharged his duty with an unblemished chcui’acter ; that he was discharged from 
his military duties at Malta in 1823, when he received, through tho military au- 
thoriiies, a requisition of the Roman Catholic Church to toll a bell and tire from 
m'OM used by the churches and monasteries, a flescrijition of salute peculiar 
to the worship of the Host at mass, and the processions of the images of the tutelar 
saints, Under the directions and signals of the priests conducting the worship ; 
that he was engaged to serve Jlis Majesty under the obligations of a Protestant 
oath and worsliip, enjoined on the acceptance of his commission, which oath de- 
nounced these ceremonies as idolatrous ; that the petitioner addiessed a letter to 
liis commanding officer, respectfully stating his objections to carry these religious 
ceremonies into effect ; and that the consequence was, that the duty was performed 
by the garrison gunner, without any censure being passed upon the petitioner, cither 
by the commanding officer or the lienteiiant-govenior of Malta ; hut tliat after a 
lapse of eight months, he was brought tA trial on a charge of disobedience, in not 
carrying into effect an order to fire signals at Fort Angelo, and for writing a letter 
of remonstrance to liis commanding officer, and that on this cliarge lie was dis- 
missed the service. The petition prayed the House to adopt means for investigating 
the transaction, in order to obtain a revision of the senteiice. The Hon. Member 
then read testimonials of Lieut -Gen, Uurton, Maj .-Gen. Salmon, Lieut.-Col. Des- 
brisay, Major Adams, and (yol. F. Key, showing that the petitioner was a man of 
iinhlemishcd character, and a very uscliil and meritorious officer in the service, and 
proceeded to say, that he (Mr. Piiiintree) was the last man in tlie House to en- 
courage insubordination, hut he must say, he thought it the most unjust and cruel 
case that had ever come before the public. For twelve weeks tlie case had re- 
mained before the authorities in this country, and it was eight months after the 
imputed offence that this conscieiitioiis man and good soldier was brought to a 
com t-martial and dismissed. There was no breach of military orders; it w.is 
grossly unjust, and a case of the gieatest ciuclty. 

Mr. O’Connell said it was incumbent on the House to call upon the Govern- 
ment to give the petitioner redress by reinstating him in his former rank. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that although no man of course would wish to inter- 
fere with a man’s lehgious scruples, that every man who was a military man was 
hound to obey the ordcis given to him, let those orders be w'hat lliey might (Cries 
of No, no) . He begged pardon ; he spoke as .a military man, and he would still 
say it was Ids duty to obey the orders of the superior officer. It was perfectly ti ne 
a man might receive an older uhich his superior officer was not justified in giving, 
hut it was the man’s duty to obey that order, in the liist instance, and then uftei- 
W'ard.s to obtain redress. 

Sir C. Burrell hoped that it would he felt by the House to he consistent with 
justice, and the duty of parliament, to give the petition every possible attention. 

Sir R. liig^LS expressed his astonishment at the doctrines of his noble friend (Lord 
D.irlinglou), nor could he give his assent to them without some qualiiication. He 
did not approve of that House being made a court of appeal from the decisions of 
courts-martial, except in the very last result; hut he thought the present case 
luliy justitied the course that had been pursued, and ought to be carefully con- 
sidered by the House. 

Colonel Evans complimented Lord Darlington for his courage, in giving utter- 
ance in that House to such opinions. He begged to enter his protest against 
them, fur he did not believe that 'the orders ot war, strict and despotic as they 
were, compelled any soldier to obey an order against his religious opinions. 

Mr. Shell could not accord in the position that all the rights of a British subject 
were merged in thefoldier, and that auodicer in flis Majesty’s service was not 
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entitled to consider whether a military order was an outrage to liis conscience* 
It was deplorable that none^f His Majesty’s ministers, although notice had been 
given of this petition, were pliresent ; and it was the more to be lamented, inasmuch 
as the King had twice intinAted to Captain Atchesoii, through Sir Herbert Taylor, 
a strong solicitude for his casfc Twice had His Majesty expressed his anxiety, and 
yet at the Ilorse-Guards nothing had been done. It was time for this House to 
interpose — there was not a main in the House, who had the slightest regard for the 
rights of conscience, who did iiot feel for this unfortunate gentleman equal respect 
and commiseration. Had he been ordered to mount the breach, he would have 
offered his life with a chivalrous devotion, but lie had too much moral valour 
to immolate his conscience. If that House represented the feelings of British 
subjects, reparation must be made, and though that reparation be tardy, it must be 
complete. 

Mr. Plumtree regretted none of His Majesty’s ministers were present during 
the discussion, hut he declarfid his intention, if it should not produce the desired 
effect in the proper quarter, to move for copies of the minutes of the court*martia], 
upon which to found an address to His Majesty to reinstate Captain Atcheson 
in the service. The petition was tt^en laid on the 

August G. 

Foreign Enlistment Bill. — Mr. J. A. Murray moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal the 5!)th of George III. cap. 69, commonly called the Foreign Knlistment 
Bill. It was a bill that was unjust and unnecessary, and that had been attended 
with no good effect. It was unjust, because it went to deprive the jieople of this 
country of one of their natural rights, ifi a free country every man had a right, 
if he could not get employment in the service of his own country, to seek for it in 
a foreign one, and that gallant officers and brave soldiers, when their country did 
not want their services, had a perfect right to seek ior glory and distinction in 
foreign binds. 

Captain Elliott seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cobbeti said, that if the Government liad not the power to prevent any 
of Its subjects engaging in war, then it bad not power at all lor protecting itself. 
He maintained that some power ought to bercseived to enable the Government 
of this country to restrain those receiving the pay of the nation from joining or 
emhiirking in the service of any foreign state. 

Sir 11. Inglis said, that when he saw the motion seconded by the lion. Secretary 
for the Admiralty, he could not but infer that virtually the motion was already 
cairied. lie must object to the doctrines that the Foreign Enlistment Bill w'a® an 
infringement of tlie natural lights of man, and that every man was at liberty to 
cany his courage, his talents, and liis science ebewlieie, should he so think fit. 
lie (Sir II. Inglis) must contend that no man ought to engage in war, or was at 
libel ty to kill hia fellow man, except in the cause ot bis family, his country, or liis 
religion. — Mr. O'Connell was of opinion that no man should engage in a foreign 
or domestic quarrel it he did not think that quarrel just ; and, therefore, if in the 
case between Dom Pedro and Dom Mignel, any man could convince himself of the 
justice of the cause of Dom Miguel, he was at liberty to act on that conviction. 

Colonel Evans thought, that in every point of view the repeal of this act was 
desirable. Tlie navy of this country had been much strengthened by the recent 
achievement of Captain Napier, as it had pre\ioiisly been liy those of Lord Coch- 
rane in tlie cause of freedom. 

Sir J. Scarlett had uriginaliy opposed the bill, and experience had proved to him 
that it afforded no practical advantage. By the common law it was an act of felony 
for a British subject, after the proclamation of his Sovereign, to join the army of 
any acknowledged government ; but this did not apply to revolted provinces. 

Sir K. Codrington supported tlie motion. He would ask, was 250^. a-year a fitting 
reward for a man like Captain Napier, who had encountered many dangers and 
disasters? He gloried in the hi each of this law by Captains Napier and Sar- 
toriiis, for they had added to the glories of their country, and he hoped would be 
restored to their rank in the navy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of opinion, from the experience he had 
of the Bill, that it was detrimental to the country, as well as inoperative in itself, 
and therefore he most certainly thought it should not remain on the statute book. 
He should, therefore, give his most cordial support to the motion. 
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Mr. R. Grant, the Judge- Advocate-General, felt no hesitation iu giving his sup- 
port to the present motion, and he should reserve to himself the right to discuss 
the provisions of the Bill when it should be introduced. After a few words from 
Mr. Murray, the motion was agreed to. 

August 7* 

Sir E. Codrington gave notice of his intention to move an address early in the 
next session, praying the King to take into his consideration the claim of the officers 
and men who were present at the battle of Navarino. 

August 14. 

Impressmeni of Seamen, — Mr. Buckingham brought forward the question of the 
Impressment of Seamen, and after a discussion, iu which Sir £. Codrington and 
others condemned the practice, moved a resolution, — “ That it is the duty of this 
House to consider whether it is not expedient, in a«period of profound peace, to 
institute an inquiry as to 'whether some mode may not be devised for manning the 
King's ships in time of war, without having recourse to the practice of forcible 
impressment.’* 

The Chancellor of the Exch'bquer admitted, that if this country, as a maritime 
power, could give up the practice of impressment, it ought to be abandoned. But 
this he doubted, and therefore moved the previous question, which was carried by 
•50 to 54. 

, August 28. 

^ Deccan Prize Money —Mr. Warburton moved an address to Ilis Majesty, to 
permit the petitions of Generals Ilislop and Smith to be again referred to the 
Privy Council. 

Colonel Evans strongly protested against the course advised, and recommended 
that (lovernnic'it should take the matter into their own hands. 

Mr. CraAvford trusted that this impoitant question, involving a.s it did the sub- 
sistence of so many families now living, would not be prejudiced by any furthei 
delay. 

Lord A1 thorp said he should certainly eiide.ivour to make himself master of the 
case, and lie hoped, in the mean time, that this statement would he satisfactory to 
tlie honoiiiMble member, misting he might have the contidence of the House that 
the Treasury, in Avhatever steps they might take, were determined to come to a fair 
and an impartial conclusion. 


THE PRESENT SESSION. 

Feb. 4, 1834. 

Major Fancourt gave notice of his intention to move, on the lOtli of IMarch, for 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish the punishment of flogging m the aimy. 

February 8. 

Corporal Pnnnhment Mr. Hume, in moving for returns of tlie number of cor- 

poral punishments which have taken place in the different regiments in the British 
army in Great Britain and Iielaiid iu 18.30, 18.31, htuI 18.32, distinguishing the 
number in eacli respective year, a.'» well as the number ol regiments so Atationed in 
each year, without refeienee nevertheless to the number of punishments in each 
individual regiment, begged to ask the Secret.iry-at-War, Avhethei he aaus aware of 
the mannerj^n which tne commander-in-chief had carried into effect Avliat eert.iinly 
must he considered as an expression of the feeling of the House on the subject of 
flogging in the army. It appealed to liim that the orders issued from the Horse 
Guards were not in accordance with those proceedings, or w'ith the vote which was 
then passed. 

Mr. Klliee replied, that when the returns were laid on the^tdble of the House, he 
should he able to satisfy the honourable member that measuies had been taken to 
carry into effect the ojuiiioii the House expressed with regard to flogging. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, a similar relurn was ordered for the colonies. 

Yeomanry and Mitdia. — Mr. ume next moved lor abstracts of the sums voted, and 
the sums actually expended in each year, for the yeomanry and volunteer corps in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 1st of January, 1816, to 1st of January, ]834| 
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and for the militia of the United Kingdom, distinguishing Great Britain from Ire- 
land, and a return of the number of troops or corps, or regiments of effective yeo- 
manry in Great Britain and Ireland. He did not see the necessity of militia at all 
during peace, and that seemed to be the impression of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the subject last session. He should wish, therefore, to know whether 
the recommendation of the committee was to be carried into effect this year. The 
expense which the militia had cost the country since the peace, or since IHIO, 
amounted to 5,839,000/. Now he should be glad to know if there was one militia 
officer, who could drill a regiment, without calling in the aid of some non-commis- 
sioned ofhcer acquainted with the late alteration. The yeomanry cost 2,300,000/. 
since the peace, making a total, for militia and yeomanry, of 8,145,000/. 

]\Ir. Kllice entirely concurred in what his honourable friend had said, and thought 
that not only a vast deal of money had been spent, but a great deal thrown away. 
The committee of last year was merely a sessional committee. He had no objection 
to the returns. • 

Sir John Wrottesley spoke of the inefficacy of the militia corps, and«the neces- 
sity of rendering them more efficient if they were to be kept up. 

After a few words from Colonel Evans, ^ 

Mr. Ellice said, the plan recommended by the honourable baronet was under the 
consideration of Government. 


^ February 12. 

Battle of Navarino . — Sir E. Codrington moved for copies of the correspondence 
which had passed between himself aiid the Admiralty on the .subject of the pay- 
ment of gratuities to the officers^ seamen, *and othei'S, who served at the battle of 
Navarino. 


February 13. 

Navy Estimates *— James Graham laid upon the table the estimates for 1834, 
and moved that they should he printed. He then gave notice that on Friday 
se'nnight he would move that they should he taken into consideration. 

A return was ordered of the Uxbridge Volunteer Infantry on 1st January, 18.34, 
stating the number of officers and men efficient at that date, the time when that 
corps was enrolled, and the money paid by Government for its maintenance in each 
year. A return was also ordered of all volunteer corps of cavalry, infantry, or 
artillwy, in Great Britain or Ireland, who serve without pay, and whose officers 
are selected by the privates, and have commissions from the lord-lieutenants. 


PRlZr.S AOVKUTISED VOR PAYMENT IN THE LONDON GAZETTES, AS REPORTED TO THE 

LOROS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, DOWN TO THE 18tH OF SEPTEMBER. 

1833. ’ 

Favourite, for Carolina, captured 15th Aug. 1832, — payable 9th Dec. 1833. 

Agent, Wm. M^lnerheney, 1, James’s Street, Adel phi. 

Medina, fur Nuova Resolu^ao, capt. 2d Feb. 1830,— pay. iGth Dec. 1833. — Agent, 
John Hinxman, 72, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Monkey, for Borneo, capt. 14lh Mar. 1829,— pay. 1 1th Oct. 1833.— Distiibuled by 
the Examiner of Prize Accounts, Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Nimble, Schooner, for La Fayette (salvage) — cajit. 13th May, 1829, — pay. 1st 
Nov. 1833.— (Unclaimed shares, only, received from the Agdnt’s Execut jr.)— Distri- 
bution made at the Office of the Examiner of Prize Accounts, Admiralty, Somerset, 
House. 

Speedwell, for Planeta, capt. fith April, 1832, — pay. 2d Dec. 1833. — Agent, John 
Hinxman, 72, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Ditto, for Aquila,‘capt. 3d June, 1832,— pay. 2d Dec. 1833. — Agent, John Hiux- 
man, 72 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Ditto, for Indagadera, cant. 25th June, 1832,— pay. 2d Dec. 1832.— Agent, John 
Hinxman, 72| Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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April 4. Two Spanish g.iu-hnats + dtslioyrd off Oiulii, by thf sqiioilron iindpr Cap!. M. 
Maxwell, of tl\o Alceste. 40, c<)usistin}f also of tlio Mercury, US, Capt. J. A. Gordon, and Grastiluiputfri 
JH. (Jiipt. T. Searle t L’Actif, (Fivneli) lujfBar, 14 Kuns, taken by tUe Mfidusa.aa, Hon D. P, 
Pouverie, (Home station)— 20. Wiijeon, schooner, Lieut. Georfre Klllut, 8, (B. 1806,) driven ou 
^llo^e and destroyed on the cou'it of i‘'coUand ; ciew saved.— 21. Jean Jacques, (French) prhatoer* 
6 guns, taken by the Mosanibiiiiie, 14. Lieut. S. Jackson, ( L<*ewnr(l Islands station.) -22. llcrmuda! 
sloop, 18,(11. 1803,) lost onthe Memory Kook, Little Jlermuda; crew saved.— 23. Two Spanish 
Min-boats ( captured and two destroyed, by the Grassluqiper, 18, T. Searle, and the Bapid, guii' 
biig. 14, Lieut. II. Haiigh. off the coast of Spain. The British had 1 killed and 4 woundwl.* Tlia 
two captured boats had 40 killed and a ounded —25. Three boats of the Daphne, 22, Capt. Fillason, 
undtwoof the Taurus, 16, Capt. W. Uusbcl. under the command of Lieut. W. Klliot, first of th<i* 
Daphne, dashed in amongst a number of provision vessels, defi),ined for the relief of Norway, and 
moored close under the fort of the castle of Fladstrnnd, which mounted 10 guns, with hawsers fast 
to the shorowrf^ Notwitlistanding a he.ivy fire of rumid, grape, and musketry, from the castle and 
three otlicr guns, they brouglit out ten jj vessels, leaving only two brigs, both light, and one of 
them with neither sails nor ruddei.— 30. Kiatlicsminde. (Danish) privateer, 8 guns, 31 meOp taken 
by the Snlsette, 38, W. Bathurst. (Home station.) 

May 1. Pusse P.irtout, (French) dogger. 16. guns. 68 men. taken by the Royal George, yacht. 
Commander John T. Currv, (Home stitioii) La Braganxa, (Spanish) 1 gun, 54 men, taken by 
the Wi)lf, sloop, Lieut. Kdmuiid Walkei, (Jamaica station.)— 2. lil llpipco, (Italian) brig, 16 guns 
and loo men, taken several miles north-west of Cape Promoiitoro, by tfie Unite, 40, 1*. Campliell. 
—3. Le Gland Nnpoleon, ( I’leneli) j-ettoe, 4 guns, 38 inen, t.iken by the Pylades. sloop, 16, G. M. 
Bligh, (Meditorraneari st.ilioii )— 4- Copeuluigey and all the other ports in the Island of Zealand, 
were ded.ired liy the Britisli Government in a state of hloekade.— 7. The Redwing, sloop, 18, 
T Usher, (lisco\cied .in enemy *.s eoinov about six miles to the eastward of C.ipo Trafalgar, going 
dow n along shore Upon Ins dosing w ith them, the aimed vessel.^, se\en in number, formed in line, 
with the apparent intention of bcmuliiig; but a quick and well directed (Ire. witliin musket-shut, 
for upw'.irils of an hour, put them to the route, and they pu'fhed tlicir vessels into a heavy surf, 
saciilieing all their wounded. A mistieo of 4 6-puunilers. and 20 men, was captured. The Diligent 
and lloiLMs, of 4 guns, and 60 men, each ; and one of 3 guns, and 36 men ; and one of 1 gun, and 40 
men, wi-re sunk : one of 4, and anotliei of 2 giirs, escaped. Seven inereliuuLraeu w'cre captured, 
tour Slink, and one csiMped. The Bedwing hud 1 Killed, and 3 wounded. “The steady and cool 
conduct of the officer» and men, 11 nonghoul. desen c luy w armest praise ; and had the enemy pos- 
sessed resolntiou enough to have bo-iivled, 1 could not doubt of the lesvilt. though opposed to such 
siipeiior numbers.” — Despatcli of ('apt Usher. TJie bunts of the Fivleon. slouj), 16, Actiu^^om- 
mander Lieut J. Price commanded by Mr. J. Ellerton, the Master, cut out from tiufflr tlw 
batleries of Liindholn, two vessels, each ladeu with a 13-ineh mortal, with its ecpiipmcnt and 400 
filiells: one of them gioiiiided on the way out, and being under the Miige of llie balteiies, it wau 
loiiiul necessary to tlestioy lier : 1 seaman wav wounded. The Danes had 1 officer killed. — 


• Concluded fiom p 274. 

■1 A large roiiioy of the enemy wis discovered pushing for Cadiz, from the northward, under tho 
proteclion of about 20 guii-bo.its. .iml .i iiumeioiis tram of Hying uitillery ou the beach. At three, 
1' M., the coinoy being off Kola, the little sqiiadioii attacked tlieiii, and alter having destroyed two 
of tlieir gun boats, diiven ti e ollicis away, iiud silenced tho batleries at Rota, they captured seven 
of the convoy, and drove m.iny ol llieni ashore in the surf. Capt. Searle had the merit of silencing 
the batteries at Kota, and in ol liei ics])ects. sogallaiitiv did he behave, and so Hkilfiil wusliis m.iiinge- 
ment in the midst of shoals, diiving the enemy fium their guns with IiIh grape-shot, and keeping a 
itivisioii of Ihc gini bo.its in check .it the same time, which had comi*'ont from Cadiz to ansist the 
others engaged by the Alco^le and Meuuiy, that it was a general ciy in both shijis, “Only look, 
how nobly the brig liehavcs ( ” Nor weio the other officers and men less deserv iiig of coriespunding 
praise for their great bravery and coolness. The captured vessels were loaded on Government 
account, for the arsenal at C.iiliz. 

J “ I was gi pally indebted to l.ioulen.anfs Hickman and Jervoice, (who both wished to go in the 
IxKils.) for the sfiriU'd and well-directed fire they kept up from the main-deck : also to Mr WVstlake, 
the Master, for his great alleiitum lo the steeling and working the ship ; and 1 h.ivc much plensiiru 
in adding, that the other olVieeis, se.iineii, and inaiines, behaved with the uininst biaveiy and tool- 
iiesB. Captains Gordon and Searle ( whusu gallantry and excellent conduct, it might be presump- 
tuous in an offieer of my Rtaiidiiig in the seivice to eommciit upon,) also repoit upon thegicut 
bravery andcooliie.ss of their officers, seamen, and marines.” — Despatch of Capt M. Maxwell. 

I Their cargoe-. wore woitli thirty thousand pounds each. 

II A Danish boat with live men.'h.iving tho temerity lo persist in retaking one of the vessoli. 
although repeatedly warned by Lieut. Elliot, the latter was obliged, with his people, to tire in 
their own defence, and throe of the five fell. The boats had only four wounded ; amongst them 
was the gallant and meritoiious Elliot, who, being an old Lieutenant, and a very deserving officer, 
was recommended by bis (Kipt.un to the notice of the Admiralty.” 

qf “ I c.iniiot close this letter w ithoiit recommending, in the strongest manner, Lieut. Price to the 
particular notice of their Lordships. The zeal and activity he dih]ilayod during tlie lime he has had 
the command of the Falcon, and particularly his great exertions on the intricate senice intrusted 
to him. entitle him to the highest encomiums in my power to bestow,' ’■^Despatch of Vko. 
Admiral Sir James Saumarez. • 

U, S, JguuN. No. 64. Makcu, 1834, 2 B 
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8 . Tropord, (French) privateer, 5fpuis, 62 men, taken hythe Pheasant, slortfi/lS, J. Palmer.— 
11. Griffon •, 16. (French) taken by the Bacchante, 22, J. H. Iiyflcfleld, off Cape' Antonio.— 
17. Deux Freres, (French) privateer, 2 ^ns, 29 men. taken by the Active, revenue cutter, Cotu- 
manJer John Kinsman. (Home station.)— 18. Rapid, >fun-brig, Lieut. H. Baugh, 14, (B. 1804,) 
sunk by the batteries in the Tagus, whilst attempting to rut out two valuable merchantmen.— 19. 
Giielderland t, (Dutch) frigate, 36, taken by the Virginie, 38, Capt. E. Brace, in the North Sea. 
** The gallantry and offlcerlike manner in which this service has been perfoimcd, is as strongly 
exemplified in the modest terms in whicli it is related, ns by the result; and affords an additional 
proof, amongst many, of what may be effected by the order and discipline which I have observed 
to l»e so well maintained on board the Virginie ’’ — Despatch of Vice-Admiral Wliitshed. ** If any 
credit is aftaclied to this transaction. I entreat you to bestow it on the oftleers and men, who. under 
every circumstance in service, merit my warmest commendation ; in this I include the officer of the 
Royol Marines, and the galluntry of his party. Could anything surpass the courage of the people, 
it was their dexterity in working the ship, which enabled me to keep close to the enemy.”— Despatch 
of Capt. Brace.— 24. Astrea, Edmund Heyuoud, 32, (B. 1781.) wiecked on the rooks near the 
island of Anegada; crew, except fo^ir persons, saved. A (Dauisli) cutter, name unknown, 8 guns, 
chased by the Swan, hired armed cutter, Lieut. M. R. Lucas, off Bornholm. After an action of 
twenty minutes, the cutter blew up aud sunk. “ (ireat praise is due to Lieut. iNtcas, for his 
epiril^ attack of a vessel of sui^erior force, under the iirotcctiou of the enemy’s batteries.”- Despatch 
of Vice-Admiral Sir James Saumarex, 

June L Nettuno audTeuUe (Italian) brigs, 16 guns and ll5 men each, taken by the Unite, 40, 
Capt. P. T. Campbell, in the Mediterranean. The Nettuno had 7 killed, 2 drowned, and 13 
wounded ; the Teulie, 5 killed and 16 wounded. Of the zeal, activity, and skill of Capt. Campbell 
J have had ftequeift occasion to write you, Sir, in terms of piaise ; he bus the King's sen ice w'ormly 
at heart; and his enterprises never fail of producing good Of his officers he speuks in high com- 
mendation, particularly of the First Lieutenant WiKon ; and 1 beg theii Lord-ships will allow me to 
second the recommendation ofliis Captain, and o%i his meiits to tiicur regard.”— Despatch of \ice- 
Admiral Lord Collingwood —4. Tickler, gun-brig. Lieut .1, \V Skinner, 14 (P. 1806), taken, during 
a calm, in the Great Belt, by four Danish gun-bouts, iiilci an olistin.ale conflict of four liours; 14 
men were killed and 22 wounded out of 50, which was the w'liule complement; the Commander 
jieiished.— 9. The lliunder. Iximb, Capt. J. Caullicld , Charger, giiii brig. 14, Lieut. J. A Blow; 
Pioneer, gun-brig, 14, Lieut. J. Sibrell : Turbulent, gun bug, 14. (i. Wood (B. 1805); and a con\oy 
of seventy vessels, homeward boundfrom Mulimo Road, weic becalmed ncai the south end of Salt- 
holm : twenty-five Danish vessels attacked the Turbulent, wliuse station was in the rear, which was 
xeturued as they approached her, and the Thunder tliiew shells, but tlie Charger aud Piercer were 
at too great a distance to assist. After about twenty niiiintcs’ smart contest, the mam top-mast w-as 
•hot away ; and shortly after the gun boats pulled alongside, boaided, aud captured her. They next 
attacked the Thunder, but met with such a warm reception, th.it, after .a Unit four hours, they ceased 
firiniPand retired with ton or twelve of the rear Yes-.els, which they had been enabled to oaptuie.— 
10. ly Union (French) privateer, 8 guns, 80 men, token by the Cullotleii, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir E. 
Pellew, East Indies.— 14. Five Ficnch ships of the line ami one fiigate, viz. Neptune, Admiral 
Romllly, 84; Algesiras, 74; Pluton, 74; Heros, 74; Aigon.nile. 74; (’ornelie, 40, surrendered in 
Cadiz harbour to the attack of the Spanish Patiiots. — IG. Danish gun vessel, 2, taken in the Gieat 
Belt, by the boats of ilic Euryalus, 36. lion. G. H. L Dund.is. and of the Cnii/er, sloop, 18, G C. 
Mackenzie, within pistol-shot of a Uitlery of thice long 18 pouiideis ; twolarge lessels foi Ihe recep- 
tion of troops were also burnt; the boats had 1 man w luindeil , the Danes? killed and 12 wounded. — 
17- L’Ete (French), privateer, 22 guns, taken by the Cracket, gun-brig, 14, Lieut. John Leach 
(Home station).- 19. Seagull, brig, IH, (japt 11. B C.ithe.iit l B, 1804), sunk, after a very gallant 
mttioB. off tlie harbour of Christianhand, with the Danish biig Lougen, of 20 guns, and several gun- 
boats ; «i«w captured t. La Jeune Estolle (Fiencli ) piivateei , 4 guns. 25 men, taken b> the InUiuii, 
sloop, IS, C. J. Ansteu, West Indies. 21. The Fremli being expected ut St. Andero, Capt. G. 
Digby, of thp Cossack, 22, attempted to nffonl every assistonce to the loyal inhabitants, and any 
British suljjoets desirous to come away. In the nilcinoon. a biig came out of the harbour, full of 
people of all descriptions, who had left the town on the rcjmit tlmt the French were adiancing, 
Capt. C. F. Daly, of the Comet, 66, was sent up tlie huiboui to asci'rtniu the correctness of the 
report, to reconnoitre the lort, and find out the iJiiucipal iiuig.i/.me. unci, if il were possible, to destroy 
it. Capt. D. retumed with information that the FicncIi were near the town. He had spiked the 


• Tim enemy returned the Bacchante’s fire fur near thiity minutes, and did not strike bis colours 
emtil be was run within half a cable’s length of the bieakci>^utl' the Cape. 

t She was commanded by Capt. Pool, Knight of the Oidci of tlio Kingdom; and hud 25 men 
killed, and 40 severely wounded. Tim Viigioic hud only 1 killed, and 1 badly wounded. 

t The gun-boats were, at tlie commencement of the action, l oiicealcd bcliiud the rocks. On 
Stoking their appeai'once, at tw'euiy minutes past five, they took their position on each quarter, 
raking the Seagull at every shot, the biig doing tlic same on the larboard bow. At half-past six, five 
of the SengulPf oaronades were dismounted on the kiilioard side, which alone could be brought to 
bear on the enemy, and several of the officers and crew were killed or wounded. At half-past SL>ven 
oU hod been done that the most lesolute valour could effect ; the sliip w as sinking ; the colours were 
hauled down; and there was scarcely auffleieut time to remove the wounded of the Seagull before she 
sunk, and so precipitately, that several ot the hostile Danes went down with her. The Seagull had 
ttmen killed and 20 wounded; the gallant captain wa^ uaiougst tiie sovetely wounded. '* The 
Mtoahoai^unfisriuiMto« does honour to the naval lervice aud the country.”— Despatch of Vice* 
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^uns in tw'o forts ; but, to complpte the bnsinpsB, two Iwats from earh ship were opfain sent under 
his orders. The men, haviijiicf landed, spiked the guns in Fort St. Salvador de Ano and Fort Sedra, 
and blew up the maf^azine with five hundred barrels of powder in it.- 27. La TIereule (French) 
privateer, 12 ffutis, 57 men. taken by the King'iisher, sloop, 18. W. Heppenstall, Mediterrailean sta< 
tion, after u iiiuiiini; li^dit of one hour. The sloop sufloicd much in her yards and rifrging, and had 1 
man wounded ; the enemy 1 killed and 3 wounded.— 30. Capelin, sohooner, Lieut. Bray. 4 (B. 1904)^ 
■truck oil a sunkou rock and destroyed, whilst reconnoitring Jtrest Iiaibour ; all hands saved. 

Jill) 2 Jiilouse (Ficnch) schooner, 4 guns, 75 men, taken by the Bellette, 14, George Sandertt 
(L'-oward Islands). — 4. Hostilities ecased witli Spam*, and decliirulions sent from every part of 
Portugal to Vice-Admiral Sir Chuxles Cotton, eouimandiug in tiie Tagus, soliciting succours.— f 
5. The Kadei*e /after (Tuikish), 62 gims, 500 men, taken by llie ijeahorse, 38, Capt J. Stewart, 
in the Grecian Arcbiiielago, after a Mweru ariioii of tom lioiirst. "The example which Capt. 
.Slew-art has given in this nctiuii of gallantly' mid skill, iiy which his own ship was so well Ifa-e- 
served, while his opponent w'lis ruined, must be highly giatifying to their I^ordshipR, and marks the 
highest stale of di‘>eipliue of his bhij), and the ability of the otlicer.*. who conduefed it.” — Despatch of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood.-9. The boiit>» of the Poioupiiie, 24. Capt. H. Duncan, com- 
manded by Lieut. Piice, g.ill.iiitly dashed into Poll Duiigo, Mediteiranean ; and, undei a must tre- 
metidoub fir?, brought out a luige polacre ship, of 8 guns and 30 meiif .— 10. Nelley (French), brig* 
14, ( P. 1807). lohl on the Lcewaul Island Stntioii, finly nine of her new saved.— 10. Ortenzla 
(Italian), >-ehooTier, 8 guns 3 swiviils, mid 50 men. liikeii by the Mjiisliel, 18 in the Medilerianeati. 
Aristides (l).imi>h) itvis,vte<i, 0 gi.iis, 41 nmi, taken b\ the Uoy ah st, sloop, 18, ,T. Maxwell, off Got- 
tenbeig.— 17. Le Serix'iit ( Fieiieh ). coivelte, 18, taken by tin* Aeasta, 40, P. Hea\er, olT l^a Guira, 
IVraty § ( Fiein h), ciitlei, 12 guns, 90 men, taken, aflei a ehabe ol twenty four huuis, by tlic Guar- 
riere. 40, Alexaiidei Skene, (.Jauiaiea slatinii. ) — 2". Viekle, sehooiier, Lieutl! M. raiinadey, IQ 
(P, 1H05), lost at the eiitraiire of Cadi/', with despatches Cluisti.iiia (Danish). piivalecT, 14 guns, 
60 men, taken by the Cygnet, sloop, 18, I]. Dix ( Home .station)- 28ih hegiiiu (French), brig, 
16, taken oft' (ka‘-u-.i by tlie \ olage. 2i, 1* Ruseiihagi-ii, aliei a chase ot nine hoiira. The 

llegiiiii’s boats, booni.s, and anchors, weie thrown o\eiboaid Uuuug the cha.se — 30 Meleager, 
l''iedt*ric Wanen, 30 ( bSOO ). lo-,t on Jluiebush Key, Jam.-ric.], ; ciew s.iied, except a midslupnian and 
thiee seaiuen — .31 . l,a Diane ( Fieiieh ) letter ol iii.nqiie, 1 1 giiiih, (i8 men. taken by llie Irulefati- 
g.ible, 40, .1.3’. Uodd, oll'the (jliiuiide. 'i'he iMstlc ot .Moiig.it, an iiiiporl,iut post, completely com- 
manding a pass on the load lioui ll.iieeloua to Ceiioii, whuh the Iieudi weie then besiegiug, and 
the only one beiween those towns i ceujned by the enemy, suiierulered to the Impeiioube, 40, Cupt. 
Loid Cochrane, who hwelh'd it w ilh the gioiind. ( tsee also 28th Septeuiber and 30tli Noiember.) 

August 2 'rigicss, gi.ii luig, Lieut E N (heetiwood, 12(11. IJtiO), taken in (he Croat Belt, by 
sixteen Danish gun K'ssels, after a eoiilbel ol one hour, 2 killed, 8 uoiimled.— 4. Deljihincn (D.), 
K. Ilaiw.ud. 18, ('!' IHO/') lost oft the (oasl of Holland. —9. Sjljdie ( J''iencb ), 16, taUeu by tho 
Comef, 10, t’ P Dal\, on tlie Chnniiel stitiuii AiiemihC (Fieneh), 40 elia .ed on slioie off Brest, 
and bullied, by the Mineiia, liigale, Moiielie ( bieiieh), s< luxuiei , taken by tin* C'ossuck* 22, G. 
Digby, 111 the Channel I'ainu (Danish), bug, 18. and S.iionnan ( Danish), cutter, 12, taken off 
Nyboi'g, by seieiiil boats, under (lie eomniand of Capt .Tamos M ^ainaia, of (lie Eilgai. Acutiff 
(D.inidi), eutter, '2, taken by Die Duplnie,22. F Mason, in the Baltic.— Jl. The Spanish ui my. under 
the Manjuis dela llomaiia, enibaik atTsybuig. iii Ins Jbiluume Majesty 's ships, under the command 
of Bear-Admiral Keats, and 1 nided at Langelaiid — 18. Capt VV. \Valpole. ot the Pilot, sloop, 18, 
chased, Loardedaiidcnptmed.attei a bhoit it'sistnnce. LaPiuicesse Pauline (French), Xobee privateer* 
ol 3 guns, a propoitioa ot hmall aims, and 96 men, 6 ol w lioni wcie killed and 24 wounded. Tao 
Pilot had I ieiit Fliun, ."j sea men, and 2 ni.unies wounded. 23, Coiilijince (Fieiich), schooner, 7 
guns, 70 men, taken bv the Belette.biig, 18 G. Sandm-s. at be i - 2(5. Selw'ood («>r .^ewolod) Uusslan, 
74. tikeii, and alteiwaids burnt, by Die Ceutuiii, 74, Ue.ti Adiiiiiul bir Suiiiuel Hootl jj. Capt. H. 


Tlii^ was (lie result of the eflorts made by Spam to sepainte herself fioin Fiance, a-rd of assur- 
ances retened fiom beveial ot her puniiiees of a liiendK disposition tov\ariis this ouuntiy, 

t 'I'he enemy coiihisted ot a laige Turkish liigale and couetti* , ami \he action, winch was fought 
off ihe i‘-latid of Seopulo, began at halt past nine in toe e\fimig. the '1 inks under easy Rail, a little 
oft the wind, and eontinualh endeavoiiiiiig to boaid. At fen o clock, alter a (|uurter of an hour’s 
hot llie, the am.ill slup was bileucod. The large bliip, which had. duiitig tins time, fallen a little to 
leeward, and wa.s Ihiib pieveiilcd fiom assisting hei rousuit. ieco\eu'd her position; the action 
rccomuienced .•and the resisiance of the Tuiks was so obstiiiaU*, that it was not till a quiirtor past 
one bhe was leiidered a nioiiunlebs wieek. Ab they lould neither answer noi fire, Cajit. 8 , knowing 
the cliar.icler of Dm i)eople. eoucel^ed it most prudent to w.nt lot daylight to .send on Imard lier. At 
daylight, obseiMiig lier colouis upon the slump of tlie nnzen must, tlic Seahorse pouied a broadside 
into hei stern, when slie struck. Her Captain, Soandeih Kichue Alli, hail been prevented by hi r 
own pi'ople horn blow ing iiei up. Her loss was lu.'i killed and 193 wounded. Tlie Suahorse bail 6 
killeil and 10 wounded. Tlie otlier ship, the Abs Fezzo, 22 guns, 210 men, escaped. 

% WJieii it is considered Dial this vcsbid was moorcii to a beach lined wiili Fionch soldiers, within 
pisUjl sIiutoftv>o baileries and a tuwei, and of tliieo guu-boath, carrying I'acli 1 gun and 30 men; 
tliat fiom the baftling winds she was an hour rnd twenty niinuteb before she got out of range of 
gi ape. auil that the enemy were peilectly pu'paiud loi the .iDaek, wouls can seurcely do justice to 
the conduct of these gall.'iiit seamen. laeut P had been m action raoie than thirty iinies with the 
boats of this sliip biin e Gclober preceding ; and was on this occubion severely wounded in the head 
ami riglit icg. Seven men weie wounded , none killed. 

4 Previously his Majesty’s bhip Buibara. 

II Sir Samuel, after joining the Swedibh fleet, consisting of sixteen sail of the line, left Ora rcMwloii 
the S5th of August* in pursuit of the Russian fleet* which was discovered off Hango Udd. fnm tiw 
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Webloy, and the Implacable, 74, T. B. Martin, olf Hogcrsnick, Gulf of Finland. The Centaur and 
^mplucablu hud 9 killed and bd >^ouiided ; the enemy had 303 killed. Mounded, and misRin^. “ Too 
much praise cannot bo bestowed on Bonr-Admitol Sir Samuel Hood, for the gallantry he displayed 
with the two ships under his orders in thp pursuit of the enemy’s fleet, when the bad sailing of his 
Majesty’s ally pre\ented their coming up with tbem, and bringing on a general action. The bra\c 
and liighly.meritoiious exertions of Captain Martin and Captain Weblcy, with the oflicers and men 
under their orders, entitle them to the highest commendation in my power to bestow, and excited the 
amazement and admiration of the gallant Swedes, who witnessed their heroic bravery and perseve- 
zance.”— Uospatch of Vice-Admiral Sir James Saumarez.-^. Foudroynnt (French), lugger, 10 
guns, 15 men, taken by the Linnet, cutter. 14, Lieut. Tracey (Home station). Lc I'etit Dccido 
(French), privateer, 22 men, taken by the Julia, sloop, 18, J. E. Watt, (Leeward Island station). — 
90. The Convention of Cintra ratified by Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s ships end vessels on the coast of Portugal. 

September 3. Convention signed by the Russian Vice-Admiral Seniavin and Admiral Sir Charles 
Cotton, lor the surrender of the Russian fleet, (ten men of war.) anchored in the Tagus, to be sent 
to England, and there lield as a deposit by his Britannic Mojesty, to be rebtored to Kubsia within 
aix months after the conclusion ofajieace l^tween Great Britain and Russia. — 15. Espelgle (French) 
corvette, 16, taken by the Sybille, 38, (J. Upton, in the Channel. Lauiel, J. C. Wooleomlic, 22. (B. 
1806 ) taken off the Isle of France, Indian Ocean, by La Connonierc, 36, after a severe engagement, 
in which the Laurel had 8 killed and 20 wounded.— 21. Pr>rateer (Danish), name unknown, 6 
guns, 11 men. taken by the Clio, sloop, 18,T. E. Baugh (Home station). — 23. Jusephina (French) 
pThrateer, 8 guns, 56 men, taken by the Minerva, 32, R. Hawkins, (coast of Spain.)— 28. The iiewly- 
eonstriicted Semaphorlc telegr.aphs, on the coast of France, at Bourdiqiio, La Piuede, St. Maguire, 
Froniignan, Canet, and Foy.wcrc blown up and completely demolUhed, together with their tele- 
graph houses, fourteen barracks of the gens d’arms. one battery, and a btrong tow'er np ni the lake 
of Frontignan by the Imats of the Imporieusc, 40, (’apt. Lord Cocluane, under the diiection of 
First- Lieut, Maplcton, assisted by Lieutenants John.>on and Hoie.uf the Maiincb, Assistant Surgeon 
Gilbert, Burney, gunner, and Messrs. Stewart and Stevens, midshipmen. By an Order in Council, 
his Majesty was pleased to ronfer upon the Musters of the Royal Na\y tliorank of Lieulenautb, 
according to the following regulations, \iz. — To take rank in the ships of wliich they are w.n ranted 
Masters immediately after the junior Lieutenants of such bhips, and have prcccdeuce m rank of 
Surgeons of the Navy.— 29. Maria, biig, Lieut. J. Bennett, 14, taken and sunk off Antigui, by a 
French conette, of 22 guns. The Maria had her commander and 5 men killed and 9 wniuuled ; tlio 
rigging w'as much cut, and the hull in a sinking state, when the Master, Mr J. Dyason, ordeied the 
colours to l)C stiuck.— 30. Don Fliiikle (Danish) pri\atcor, 4 giiu.s, 24 men, taken by the Basilisk, 
gun vessel, 14, Sub-Lieut. Cliarles Balfoui (Home station). 

October 2. Dorade (French), privateer, 1 gun, 20 men, taken by llie Desp.alcli, bloop, IH, J. 
Idllicrap (Jamaica station). Hazard (French), prhali‘er, 14 guns, 49 men, taken b} the Beagle, 
18 . F. Newcombe (Channel station) — 3. Carnation, sloop, C. M. Gregory, IH (B. 1807), taken olf 
Martinique by a Fi’eiich national biig, alter a contest of three hours within pistol-shot; tlie Biitish 
commander and 9 men killed, .and 30 w ounded.— 4 Greyhound, Hon. W. Pakenh.im, 32, ( IL 1809), 
lost on the coast of T.ucouia ; crew^ all saved, except one seaman. Hc\oneseii (Dunisli) pii\<ite( r, 4 
guns, 21 men, taken by the Ariudiiet 20, A. Farquliar (Home Station). Glcugieldeien (Danish), 
privateer, 4 guns, 25 men, taken by the Cygnet, sloop, 68. E. Dix, (Home station).— 19. I’lerns- 
kernstcin (Danish) prhatecr, 4 guns, 2 swivels. 21 men, taken by the Childeis, 16, J. Packwood 
(Home station). — 20, Jena (French) cutter. 10 guns, 21 men, taken by the Exertion, guii-hiig, 12, 
Lieut. Robert Forbes (Home station). Point du Jour (Prencli) lugger, 3 guns, 30 men, taken by 
the Brilliant, 28, Thomas Smyth (Home station). Le Pylade (Ficiieh) brig corvette, 16 guns, 109 
men, taken by the Pompee, 8<). E. Cockburii (Leeward Island station).— 24 Voludor, bug, F. 
George Dickins,i6, lost in the Gulf of Coro, West Indies ; crew saved —26. Crane, schooner, Joseph 
Tindale, 8(B, 1806). lost on the rocks at the West Hoc; crow saved. Book, schooner, Lieut. J. 
Lawrence. 8 (B. 1806), taken olT St. Domingo, by two Freneli privuteeis, of 12 and 10 guns, aflei a 
desperate action. Beccune (French), schooner, 3 guns, 38 men, taken by the Ferret, 11. Walls 


superior sailing of the Centaur and Implacable, they were soon in advance, and neared the enemy 
at the close of the evening, who were observed to be in the greatest disorder, appaieiitly wishing to 
avoid a general battle. In the morning of the 26ih, the Implacable brought the leew aidmost o4 the 
onemy’s aliips to clo^* action, which the Riissiun Admiral, who bore up with his whole force, could 
notpieveut Although the enemy’s ship fought with the .greatest biaver>, she w.a8 silenced in 
about twenty minuk'B, and must have fallen, her colours and pendant being both down, but the 
near approach of the enemy’s whole fleet obliged Sir S. Hood to make the signal for the Implacablo 
to closohim. The Russian Admiral sent atrigaleiu tow the disabled ship, and again hauled his 
wind. The Implacable being ready fo make sail, the C«ntaur immediately gave chase and soon 
obliged the fiiyate to cast off her low, when the Russian Admiral was again under the necessity to 
aup|iorther bj i^exul ot his ships beaiing down, and ll.cie was every piosnect of this bunging on a 
general action, ro avoid which he availed himself of a fivour.ible slant of wind, and enleieu the poi t 
of Rogerswick. The enemy‘s ship was just upon the point of following, when the Centaur had the 

G wl rortuoe to lay her onboard; her bowspi it taking the Centaur's rigging, she swept along with 
r bow', grazing tlie muzzles of her guns? which was the only signal tor their discharge, .imj the 
enemy’s bows were diiven in by the raking fire. When the bowspiit came to the mizen rigging. Sir 
Fuoiiel ozdeiod it to be lashed. After a gieat display of valour on both sides, qnd several attempts 
loads to booxd by her bowsptiti which wcre'iepulsed, the, in less than half an hour, was obliged to 
•aneiider. 
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(Halifax station).— 31. Palineur (Frcncli) brig, 16 guns, 79 men, taken by the Circe, 89, H. Pigot. 
vhilflt undor the protection of a battery near the Diamond Rock, Martinique, and after an action of 
ten or lifteeu minutes. The brig had 7 killed and 8 wounded ; the Circe 1 killed and 1 wounded. 

November 3. Naargake Outten (Danish) privateer, 7 guns, 36 men, taken by the Tartar, 39 * 
.T. Raker (Home station).— 10. La Thetis • (French) frigate, 44, with 330 seamen and 106 soldiers, 
taken by the Amethyst, 36, Captain M. Seymour, off I’Oricnt,— 11. Guerrior (French) schooner, $ 
guns, 104 men; Exchange (Frencli) schooner, 5 guns, 110 men; and Pert (French) sloop, 18, 
taken out of llic port of .Sumann by the Franchise, 36, C. D.^shwood ; Aurora, 28 ; and Diedalus, 81. 
Th(' British liad entered the port without molestation. — 14. The boats of the Polyphemus, 64, W. P. 
Cunily, commanded by I.ient. T. Daly, under a brisk lire of grapo and musketry, boarded and Cftp^ 
lured the Ficneh National schooner, Uolebey, of 3 guns and 63 men, 1 of whom was killed and 5 
vounded. I’ho British h.ad 1 killed. (Jamaica station.)— 18. General Paris (French) lugger, 8 
gnus, 28 men, taken by the Poit Mahon sloop, 18, Samuel Chambers (Home station) —20. I/Egay- 
ant (French) pihatcei, 14 guns, 31 men, taken by the Kangaroo, 18, J. Baker (Home station). — 24. 
Adniiijil Villaret (French) prKateer, 8 guns, 32 men, taken by the Gorce sloop, 18, J. Spear (Lea- 
u.ird Islands station).— 26. General Ernouf (French), privateer, 16 guns, 58 men, taken by the 
Aiothusa, 38, B Mends (Hume station). — 30. Trinity Castle, the Bay of Rosas, and in poBsessioiL 
of (kipiaiu Loid Coehi.ine +, assaulted by the enemy. 

Ih'eembei 4. Banter(*r, Alexander Sliippard, 22 (B 1801, lost in the river St. Lawrence; crew 
saved.— .5. Uexanehe (Fiench) bfig, 6 guns. 44 men, taken by the Belettc brig, 18, G. Sanders 
(Leeward Islands station). The Citadel of Ros.as, which had been so long defended by the co- 
operation of the Spaniards and English, h.aving capitulated with the enemy, Lord (^ochianc, after 
tiring the trains for exploding the magazines, embarked, with the seamen and piarines, in the boats 
of the Magnificent, Iniperieuse, and Fame.— 6. Crescent, J, Temple, 36, wrecked on the coast of 
Jutland in a heavy gale; crew, except 20, perished.— 10. Jupiter, Hon. E. R, Baker, 50, wrecked 
on a reef of rocks in Vigo Bay; crew saved. — 12. Captain Collier, Circei 32, the senior officer of the 
block.iding squadron, stationed from the Dianlbnd to the Pearl Rocks, Martinique, being informed 
by signal of tlie brig Morne Fortunee, 12, that an enemy's brig (La Cygne, 18 guns, l40 men) and 
two sebooiiers, weie at anchor off the Pearl, recalled the look-out vessels, Stork (sloop), 18. Captain 
Le Geyt; EpeniiT (brig), 16; and Express, 6; and m.adc all sail towards the enemy. On nearing 
St I’lerre, the> jierccived a largo French schooner running alongshore under cover of a number of 
troops; but finding it impossible to got between St. Pierre and the Circe, site ran on sliore under a 
batteiy of 5 guns Hanked by 2 smaller ones, and the beach lined u ith troops. Tlie Circe led on to 
the .ittack of the foils, the smaller ones were soon silenced, and the troops driven from the beach. 
C'nptiiin Collier, obsening the brig and schooner unloading, diiccted the Morne Fortunee to watch 
the schoomu' in sliuie, and tlio Eperv ier to do the same on her coming up. He then proceeded towards 
tlie brig .ind the otlier schooner, whieh were Ijing well to windward, close to the beach, protected by 
foul battel M‘s and n great number of troops on the beach. Having placed the barge and two cutters 
under the eomniaiul of Lieut. Crook, Mr. Collman, purser, Mr. Smith, master, and Mr. Thom as, 
carpentei, who volunteered with 68 men to bring the brig out, ho then approached her with the 


* A close action began about 10 r.M. whicli continued wUh little intermission till 20 minutes 
after midnight. Having fallen on board for a shoit time after 10, and from u quarter past 11, when 
slie immediately l.iid the Amethyst onboard for about an hour, till she surrendered; she lay fast 
alongside the tlnke of (lie Anicthyst’s best bow'er-auchor, having entered her foremast main-deck 

f ort, and she was, niler gi'cat slaughter, boarded and taken. She was almost a wieck; her Captain, 
insnn, ami 135 men, killed, and 102 wounded, including all her officers, except 3. The Triumph, 
74, fc’irThomos Haidy, x ei y opportunely joined, and gave the most effectual assisUiuee. About 
lialf-past 1, the Shnnuoii. 38, P. B. V. Broke, came up, received prisoners from, and took her in tow. 
The Ametiiyst hud 19 killed uiid 61 wounded. M. Dedi^. the surviving coniniunder of liU Tlietls, 
much to the credit of his llimness, was the only Frenchman on thu quaitcr-deck when she was 
boarded. She had 1000 ban els of flour on boord. 

f Jjord Cochrane (now Earl Dimdonald), having been intrusted by Lord Collingwood with discre- 
tionary orders to assist the Spaniards whoueverit rould be done witli most effect, hastened in the Im- 
perieuse to the Bay of Rosas as soon as he kiiewoftlie siege of that place by the enemy. His Lordship 
threw himself into Fort Trinidad, with 80 of his seamen and mannes, at a time when the garrison, 
amounting to the .same number, wouldclse have surrendered, pci ceiving that further lesibiaiu'chad been 
thought unavailing by the English themselves. This ganisou w as changed, and the new men brought 
with them ilWsh hope and unexhausted strength. Lord C. lllled tlie brenrhes in the lower Iximb-proof 
with sand-bags made of the spare sails of his ship; and within the breach, on the iqqierpart of the 
foit, to which the ruins liud Ibrmed an easy ascent, he extended from the top five grapnel and other 
chains, liaving vast numliers of the iargest fish-hooks attached to them by wires, in older to retard 
assailants until lime sitould be afforded to slop them effectually by a flanking the. Witlunthe.‘e lui 
raised two strong ])allisndoes coveied with similar hooks, liaving between 11‘cm greased planks 
placed at such an angle ns to plunge those who might surmount the first line of defence into n iiomb- 
proof upwards of 40 leet deep, the lop of which was broken in for the purpost*, and the ubuhI cntrnhcu 
HccuTca. These and other means supplied the place of walls and ditches. On the 30lh the lire^h 
was assaulted by ICOO picked men ; they were repulseil with the less of their eommaiidhig offiw, 
storming equipage, ami of every man wlio attempted to mount the breach. The ciledel, Ndng ft^- 
duced almost to n heap of ruins, capitulated on the 6tli of Deccmlier. Lord Cochrane tlicii k n^ 
that any fiu-ther resistance was impracticable, and ligving raainlained tlie slintteicd walls of 
Trinidad twelve days after lliey were thcmglit untenable, he emlwikcd the wJioIe of its garrismo/lm 
blew up the magazines. So skilftilly was this desperate sen ice performed, tiint dining these 
days tlie loss of the Lnglish amounted only to 3 kOled and 7 vounded, and that of the S^niknitlq 
2 Idllcd and 5 wounded. , 
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IN COMMISSION. 


NORE. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Ricliard King, Bart. K.C.B. 

Shipi. Guns. romranncler<i. Distributioilt 

Oclak . , . .80 Cupt. Edw.u cl Barnard , , Sheernees 

Prince Regent (>aclit) , . C.cpt. (ico Tohiii, C.B. , Deptford 

Swan , . .10 Luuit .luliii (;. Lane , , Lcitli, Scotch fishery; 

Williain and Mary (jaclit) . Cajit. .S. airen, C.B, , Woolwich 

• • 

POIITSMOIJTII STATIOl^.J 


Admiral .Kii Thuma.s Williams, G.C.B. 


Belvidera , , 

. 42* 

C.ijit. C, B Strong • . 

fitting for Wert Indie* 

OiarylMlm . . . 

:j 

Lieut. S Mercer . . 

fitting for Africa 

Eihiilmigh . 

• 74 

C.ipt J R Daerus , • 

fitting 

Excolleul 

. 58 

('apt T. llaslings . • 

Portsmouth Harbour 

lilspuir a 

. 10 

Lieut. C. W. Riley , , 

fitting for MediterraneRD 

Nautilus . . a 

Poitsmoutli (yacht) . , 

10 

Ln ut. Ciook . . . 

Lieut, .lames Maitland . 

in harbour 

Portsmouth 

Presuient . 

. 52 

(’apt. J l^Kerlie . . . 

(’apt T. ifciiiiett . . 

in liarbour 

Kdiiibow . . , 

28 

fitting 

Royal George (yacht) . 

•{ 

Cnjit Right lion. IxirdAdol* 
pliiis Fil^clarence, G.C.H. 

j Portsmouth 

.Seadower , , , 

4 

Lieut. .loliu Morg.iu , , 

Torbay 

Scyllii .... 

18 

Coni W lluigood . . 

arrived from Med. 22nd Febi 

Spivdy 

. 8 

Lieut C H Norrington • 

Cruiser 

Sjlvia , . . 

'I'ync .... 

. 1 

Lieut. B. Slieplieid . , 

Cruiser 

28 

(’apt. Lord Ingestrie, C.B. . 

in dock 

VlCiOEV , . 

104 

Capt. E. R. Williams , 

Portsmouth liarbour. 


PLYMOrTII STATION. 

Allmil al Sir William Ilargood, G.CB., G.C.II. 


C.nuoims 

, 

81 

('apt lion J. Percy . . 

fitting 

Oinx 

. 

10 

Jaeut A B llowe . 

Pl> mouth. 

Plyiiionih (>aclit) 

. 

. 

('apt. C B. II Rush, C B. . 

Plymouth 

Rucobuise 

, , 

18 

( 'oiii. Sir E. Home, Bart. . 

Plv inouili 

Uiiigdovo . 

• . 

It; 

( OIII. W F Liniidge . . 

fitting 

RoUd . 


10 

Lieut. II. 11. (xUsbe . . 

fitting 

Royal Sovereign (yacht) 


Capt Cb.is. Bulleii, C.B. . 

Pqpibroko 

Roy.alist 

, 

io 

Lieut B. N W’llhams . 

Plymouth 

.San .losEK 

. 

110 

('apt Gordon Thos. Fulcou 

Hamoaie 

S<iiacc)i . 

, , 

JO 

Liciil T P. Lc Hardy . 

fitting 

Scoipiuu . 

• 

10 

Lieut. N. Rubilliaid • 

liltuig 



MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 



Vice-Admiral Su JoMias Rowley, Burt., K.C B. 

Actu’on . 


26 

(’apt. Hon Fred. W’. Grey . 

Constantinople' 

Alfred. 

, 

50 

C.ipt. Rubt. Maunsell . 

VoUrla 

Barham 


50 

(’apt. Hugh Pigott, C.B. • 

Malta 

Britannia . 


120 

(’u]it Petei Rainier, C.B. , 

Vuiiila 

CaledoniS 


120 

('apt. Thus Bmwu • . 

Vourla 

Ceylon . 


2 

Lieut ll scliombcrg . 

Malta 

Champion 


18 

Coni. Hon. Aithiir Duncombo 

Alexandria 

Endymioii . 


50 

I’apt. Samuel Roberts, C.B. 

sailed 3rd February 

Favourite 


18 

Com G. R. Miiiulay . • 

snilcd loth Dec. 

Jaseur . 

, 

18 

Com. J. liuckett . . 

sailed 23 February 

Madagascar . 


46 

C.iiit Edmund Lyons 

Nuuplia 

Malabar . 

, 

74 

Capt. Hon..To8celine Percy, C.B. Coustoutinople, I5tli July 

Nimrod . 


20 

Com. J. M'Doiigal . • 

sailed iDth January 

Pelican ' . 


IH 

Com. John Gape . • 

sailed for Eng. from Gib. 

Raleigh • • 

, 

18 

Com. Abr M. Hawkins 

Malta 

Rover . • 


18 

( /*om. Sir Geo. Young, Bart. . 

Sailed for Malta 6th Feb> 

St Vincent . • 

, 

120 

( 'apt. Sir 1! F. Senliouse, K.C.II. Vourla 

Scout . . 


18 

Cum. Hon. G. Grey • • 

Tnpoli 

Talavcra . 


74 

('apt E. Chctlium 

Vourla 

Thunderer • « 


78 

(’.lilt W. F Wise 

smled for Malta 

Volage . 


28 

Capt, Geo. B. Martin, C.B. . 

Corfu. 
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WEST INDIA. HALIFAX, AND NEWFOUNDLAND STATIONS. 


Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Sir George (''ockburn, G.C D. 


Blitpt. 

Araclina 

Ariudne 

Bermuda (yacht) 
Uockburu 
Coliimbiue 
Cornua . 

Crui4»r 


Diapiitoh . 
Firefly % 
Fly . . 


Forte 


Lame 


Maguifleent . 
Monk-ey 
Nimble . 
Fallas . 


Pearl 


Pickle . 

Racer 

Sapphire 

Serpent . 

Skipjack 

Tweed 

Vernow 

Vestal 

Victor 

Waitp 


Gnni. CommnndcrB. Dmtnbiition. 

. IH Com. G, S Freemnrllo , Bn.ladooa 

. 28 Cap . Chailes PliiUipt . MiUtiiicpio 

. (’apt.SjiT ITsfber.Kl.C.B.K.C II B.Minudd 
. 1 Uh.i-., Holbrook . Lakes 

. 18 Com. Hen. O Lo\e . , Junaei 

. 18 Com. Wm Price Hamilton . Jav .uca 

, 18 Com.J.imes M CiuisIaiid . nailed lor J.iraaica Bill I'cli. 

. lt» Com.,Geo. i'a.ul>‘ll . . Baiba ‘oes 

. .3 l,it'u:.’.b)hn .1 M'Donell . Balmiuasi 

. IM Com Peter M ‘Qiihau . . Bennndu 

. , 4i Capt. \V. O Pell . . . Gr.iiiada 

, 18 (’oni ^Wl. .Sidney Smith . .Taiua.i i 

. 4 Lieut. Juliii Paget . . .l.xmauM 

. .I.iniiiKM 

. 5 Tdeut Chailes Bolton . . .Turn lica 

. 42 Cnpl. in. dlpol * . . .li^naiea 

. 20 Chun. Koberl tioi don . . .TimuK'i 

. 5 Lieut, (t, Ba got . . .lam.iua 

, 1(5 (’oih J Hope . . . .Taiu,i,<a 

. 28 Ciipt. Hbn. (i.W.R.Trclusis . BailiadoiM 
. 10 Coiti. .1. C. Sjmoiids . . Bar'oado-s 

• 3 liieiit. W. II Willem . . Balnni.is 

. 20 Com ’Allen Beitium . . B ‘iiinida 

. 50 ('apt. Su* G. A. Wcstpkal, Kt. Jainaie.'i 

. 20 Ciipt. W Joliet (r) . . Crsiruida 

. 18 Com. Kobeit Bussell . . B.iib.idoes 

. 18 Com. Jumc'S Binney . . Baib,i(U,cs. 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 

Reiir-Admirnl Sir Michael Scynioui, B.ut . K C B. 

Blond-a . . . 40 Cnpt. F. Mason, C.B . , tailed from Per' 'mouth 1 It li Feb. 

Challenger . . 28 Capt. Michael Seymour . I’aeiOc 

Cockatrice . . 0 Lieut. Wm. Lee Roes . Km .l.Mieiro 

Conwiiy . . 21 Capt. IT Eden . . . lUlaa 

Dublin . . . 50 Capt. C. Hope . . . Lnra 

Hornet . . . 6 Lieut. Francis R. Coghlau . ) V.doo& Uio 

** t .l.uieiio 

Pylados • * 18 Com, E. Blankley , . Arien 

Rapid . . . 10 Limit F. P.iiten Bo.r,inei-o 

Samarang . . 28 Capi Chas. H. Paget , .Sau BLik 

Satellite . . . IH Com. llobt. Snmrt, K.H. , RloJaueiio ' 

Snake . . . 10 Cum. Wni Rolicrtsou (ft) .Bio » 

Ssabtiat* . . 7t> Cajitl Robert Tail . . . Uio 

Sxiarrowhttwk . . 18 Cum. C Pearson , . mailed 1.3th Fcliru iry. 


Alligator . 
Andromache . 
Cnrafoa . 
Harrier 
Hyacinth 
Jmogeno 
Magicienne 
Mit.vili.b . 
Wolf , 


EAST INDIA STATION. 

Vico-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C B. 

28 Capt. Geo. R. Lambert . . New South Wales 

28 Capt. II. D. Chads, C.B. , sniled for China 7<ii Fib 
Ciipt. Dax id Dnun . . Madras 

18 Lieiiti IT. W, ('raufiiril . . ’Tinicoiiialee 

18 (him. I'ras. Pi ire Black wood Tniiromul.e 

28 (hipf. IViee Blackwood . . aimed M B.itavii from Sydney 

24 Capt. James H. Plumridge TTadias ‘ 

74 Capt. Henry Hart . , Caleulla • 

18 Cum. W. Handluy • . expected honu!. 


. LISBON STATION^ 

Rear-Admiral Willi, im Porker, C.B. 

Asia. . . . RI CapUPoter Riehards . Lisbon 

Castor . . . 30 Capt. Rt. Hon. Ld. John Hay olT Oporto 

Donegal . . 78 Capt: Arthur Fanshnwe . Lisbon 

Orestes . * .18 Com. Sir W. Dickson. Bl. . Oporto 

Stag . , • 46 Capt. Nicholas Lucky er. C.B. Lisixin 

Viper . . . 6 Lieut. Hr James . . olT Oporto 

Savage . . ,10 Lieut. R. I.owry . . . ditto ■ 

Revenge • k 7® Capt. D. II. Maekay • , Liitbuu, exi>ccted hmne. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND COAST OF AFRICA STATION. 
Hear-Adinira! Fredorick ’W’anen, C.B. 


Ships. 

lladpcr 

Hrisk 

lidlom.irt 

Turlrw 


fluns. ComTnnndcrs. 

10 Com. Geo. !■' Stow 
3 Lieut. Stevens . 

10 Lieut. W. H. Quin 
10 Com Hon. D. Tiotter 


F.iir Rosamond {schooner') . Lieut. G. Ro>p 


Fill I ester 
((lilTou 
Isis 
Lynx 
Pelonw 
'lulbot 
Trinculo 


3 Lieut. K. G. Miiill 
3 Lieut, .lamot. E. Parlby . 
50 ('.ipt. Jns. Polkin^'tiome 
10 Lieul.ll V, Huntley 
18 Com Uiehnrd Meredith 
28 (^npt llichard Dirkinson, 
18 Lu'ul, Com. Thoini'wm 


. a*<imoTi H n.iy 
Fernando Po 
. bii w’.iy to Cape 
. Oct. oil' C. 4 »c Lopes 

. on nnssape to Cape 
. Gobi Coast 
West Coast of Africa 
Railed for Gambia, Jan. 


C.B. 


Siaiou’s Bay. 


PARTlCr^LAR SERVICE. 


Leveret . 

. 10 TiieiitjG. Tri.ill 


Pike 

. 12 Lieut. Arthur Brooking . 



STTRVEYING VESSELS. 

AStna 

. 6 Com. >V. G. Skyring 

Coast of Africa 

Beacon 

. 8 (him. Uieliard (hipeland 

Mediterranean 

Bennie 

. It) (him. Robert Fitzroy 

South America 

F.uiy . 

. 10 (]om. ^^m. llewett . 

North Sea 

Investiffator 

2 Master & Sun Geo Tliomas . 

M oolwich 

Jackd.nv 

• 4 Lieut Edw. Barnett . 

Honduras 

M.-isliff 

. 6 I.ieut. Thoma'f (vraves . 

Moditerranenn 

Raven 

. 4 Lumu. \’V. Arlett . 

(hiast of Atiica 

Tliuudcr . 

, 6 Com, Richard Owen . 

V est Indies 


STEAM-VESSELS. 


Afi Iran 



1 

Lieut. .Tames IIiin eT 

AIb;m . 




laeut. Andrew Kennedy 

C.irron 



. ’ 2 

Lieut .Tohn DuffiU 

Columbia 



. 2 

ideut B Aplin 

Comet 



. 

Mr. T. Allen 

Conlianco 



. 2 

Lieut. Jolin Mid. Waugh 

Dee . 



4 

(’om Robert Oliver (ft) 

Firehrond . 



(> 

Li''ut. Wm. Gro, Buebanan 

Firefly . 



, . 

Lieut Thos. Buhlock 

Lightning . 




Mr. J. Allen 

Medea 



4 

(’om. 11. 1'. Austin 

Mes.senger 




Mr. .T. King 

Meteor 



. * 2 

Lieut. W. H Symons 

Plnenix . 



. . 

Com. R. Oliver. 

Pluto . 



1 

Lieut Thomas Ross Sullivan 

Rl) adamant bus 



. 4 

(’om. (ieorge Evans 

Salamander 



. 4 

Com. W. L, Casile. 


SLOOPS OF 

WAR ( 

COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 

Astrea 

. 

, 

, 

(> 

Cnpt. William King, superinlemh-i.t 

Briseis , 



, 

G 

Lieut. John Downey 

Eelijise 


, 

, 

4 

Jaeut. (’. W. G. Griflln 

(loldliiich . 

, 


, 

6 

Lieut. Edward Collier 

Lapwing 




6 

Lieut a. B Forster 

Lyra 

, 

, 


6 

Lieut James St. John 

MuTine 




4 

Lieut Richard Pawle 

Ni{fhtirigale 

. 


. 

G 

I. lent. George Fortc-icuo 

Opossum 




4 

Lieut. Robert Peter 

P.indoru 



, 


Lieut. W. p. (’loke 

Pigeon 

. 


. 

4 ’ 

Lioiit. Juliii Binney 

Plovei . 



• #• 

4 

Lieiii Wm Downey 

Reindeer 

, 

. 


6 

Liout. 11. P. Dicken 

Retiard . 




6 

Ideiii. (ieo. Diinsrurd 

Riiinhlu 

, 

, 

, 

4 

Lieut John Hill (a) 

Sheldiakc 




4 

Lieut A. R. L. PaH^inehain 

Skylaik 

• 

• 

• 

4 

Lieut. (3ius. P. Ladd 

.Spey 




G 

Lieut. R. B, James 

Swallow 



. 

6 

Lieut. Smyth (irifflth 

Thais 

• 

* 

• 

4 

Lieut. Charles Chiurl^ 
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STATIONS OP THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE IST MARCH, 1834. 


[VHiere two places are mentioned, the last-named Is that at which the Beserve Companies of 
the Hegiments are stationed.] 


Ist Life Guards — Knlghtshrldge. 

8d ditto— Windsor. 

Boyal Horse Guards — Regent’s Park. 

Ist Dragoon Guards — Brighton. 

Id ditto — Nottingham. 

3d do. — Biimirigham. 

4th do. — Cahir. 

5th do. — Dublin. 

6th do. — Dundalk. 

7th do. — Hallincollig. 

Ist Dragoons — Dorthestor, 

2d do.— York. 

3d do — Ipswich. t 

4tli do. — Bombay. v 

6th do. — Piershdl. 

7th Hussais — lilusgow. 

8th do. — GloiiceHler. 

9th Lancers — Longford. 

10th Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dnipoons — Bengal. 

I2th Laneers — Id.inchester 
llUh Light Dragoons — Madras. 

I4th do. — Dublin. 

15tli Hussars —Cork. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards i butt.] — Windsor. 

Do. [2d battniion I - Westminster. 

Do. [.Id b.ittalionj — The'l'ower. 

Coldstream Gnaids [Isi butt.]- -Portman St. 
Do. [2d battalion]- King’s Mews. 

Sc. Fusil, (iii.irds [1st ball.] — Knightsbridge. 
Do [yd ballalion] —Dublin 
Ist Foot [1st batt ] — St Lucia} Londonderry. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Newry. 

2d do. — Bombay, Cliatham. 
fld do — Bengal ; Chathum. 

4th do — New .South Wales, Chatham. 

6th do. — Gibraltar j Fei nioy. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Newlindge. 

8th do. — Jamaica; Sunderland. 

9th do — filauiilius; Youghul. 

10th do. — Corfu , Plymouth. 

11th do. — Zante; Biecon. 

12th do.— Gibraltar, uid. boiiie} Portsmouth, 
13th do — Bengal ; Chulhuin. 

I4th do. — Athione. 

15th do. — Kingston, IT, C. , Cat lisle. 

16th do. — Bengal ; Chutbain 

17th do. — New South Wales , Chatham. 

18th do.t — Manchester. 

19th do.— Tnnulud ; Newcastle. 

20th du. — Bombay ; Chalhain 
2lHt do. — New South VVales ; Chatham. 
22ddo. — Jamaica ; Plymouth, ord. to Hull. 
23d do. — Gibruliai ; Teinplcinure. 

24th do. — Montreal; Kinsale. 

26th do.— Deineraiii , Drogheda. 

26th do. — BcMigal , Chatham. 

27th do. — Eninskilb'n. 

28th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

29th do. — Mauritius ; Kinsale. 

30th do. — Gulwny.X 

31st do. — Bengal ; Chalhain. 

32d do. — Quebec ; Cloiiinel. 

83d do. — Weedon. 

34th do. — New Brunswick } Stockport. 

3,5th do.— Blackburn. 

36th do. — Antigua; Nonngh. 

37ih do —Jamaica ; Claie Castle. 

38tb do. — Bengal ; Chathum. 


39t]i Foot— Madras } Chatham. 

40th do. — Chatham. 

4l8t do.— Madras; Chatham. 

42d du. — Malta; Stirling. 

43d do. — Watei ford. 

44lh do,— Bengal ; Chatham. 

4jih do. — Madras; Chatham* 

46lh do. — Canterbury. 

47th do. — Mullingar.t 
48lh do. — Madras, Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

ftOth do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

51st do. — Corfu, ord. home ; Butte vunt. 

52(1 do. — Belfast. 

63d do— (iibi altar; Hull, ord. to Plymouth. 
54th do, — Madras, Chatbam. 

5.11I1 do. — M/idras ; Cliatham. 

56th do. — Jamaica; Cork. 

57tb do —Madias ; Chathum. 

SSili do — Ceylon; Plymouth. 

5Uth do — Dublin j; 

COihdo. [Ist battalion]— Gibraltar; Limerick. 
Do [ydbatt ]— Dublin J 
61s1 do —Ceylon; Chathiim. 

,j62d do — Madras; Clndbum. 

6.{(l du — N vS. \Y ales, ord. to India; Chatham. 
64th du.* — Jamaica ; Boyle. 

6."nli do — Barbadoes ; Poitsmouth, 

Cfilhdu — York, IJ. C ; Plymouth. 

67th do. — Grc'iiada ; Templemore, 

6hlh do. — Kdinbingh. 
f)9lhdo— St \ ineent ; Tralee. 

7blh do — Cork; 3'ralee. 

7lbt do — Beimuda ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope; Dundee. 

73d do.— Malta ; Dover. 

7-1111 do.— l>nblin. 

7:>lh do — Cape of Good Hope; Slieerness. 

7<itli do — Barlmdoes ; Buttevunt. 

77th do. I — .fuiiiaKa; Poitsmouth. 

7^lli do. — Ceylon , Paisky. 

79lh do — Quebci-I ; Dundee. 

80th do. — Naas, 
feist do — Bur 
b2d do — jiasgow. 

83d do — Dublin t 

84ih do — Jamaicu; Portsmouth. 

fe.')th do. — Inmertclc. 

«6ib rid — Demerara, Gosport. 

87lli do. — Mainitius, Gosport. 

88lh do. — Coifu ; Chatham. 

89lh do X — Cork. 

90th do — Kilkenny. 

91st do. — Fei moy. 

92d do.— Gibiaitar ; Fernuij\ 

9Jd do. I — Bhi badues , JCdinburgh. 

9-1 til do — Malta ; Cork 

O.'ith do. — Cephulonia, Fermoy. 

96ili do — Halifax, N S. ; Kinsale. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Gosjiort. 

98ih do — Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
9yih do. — Munrilius; PorlsmuiTth. 

Ride Brig. [1st but,]- -Halifax, N*.'4,;Cbathaau 
Do. [2d battalion]- Corfu ; Jersey. 

Boyal SMPr tkiriis— H ythe. 

Ist W'ts^ndia Kepiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Piovidence. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope,. 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. ' 
Boyal NlM^fd Veteran Comp. — Newfd. 

Royal Mina Fencibles- Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U S. Journal, we request that, if borrowed, 
its source may be acknowledged ] 

* To relieve 77th at Jamaica. i* 77th and 93d to return to England in 1834. 

D’jCorpg next destined for foreign service. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To DE Captain. 
Thomas Maiisol. 

To HE Commanderh. 

II PoM'y, ( rctirvd ■) 

W. .1 S Cluik, (^letiicd ) 
T. Ht'lldclhOll. * 

To BE SUHQEONS. 

J. Coulter. 

Philip 'J'oms, 


APPOINTMKNTS. 

C.APTAINS. 


Thom.is Pennell Rainbow, 

Ht Hon. Lord \ iseount (nv.... 

Invest lie ) 

John M Koilie Picsitleiit. 


Mastebs/ 


Patterson (acting). . 

.Harrier. 

.7. Re.id 

, .Ocean. 

G Mil laid 

.(’liiiopat# 

.'I’lmnderer, 

G IL Cole 

J. Biowuiig 

. lielvidera. 

SUBOEONS. 

J M‘Mi^in, M.D 

r Superintendent 

< or the Qiiaran'. 

1 

J Burr 

1 line, Milford. 

. . Raeehorse. 

W J.mdsny, M D., 

. . 'I'y))**- 

11 BaiiK‘'i 

..Brisk. 

V. Bhuiil 

, . Firebrand. 

M Hill. Ml) 

. Rainbow. 

(i Khik. M 1) 

. S.ilanmnder. 

{/ l)i-\t>n 

.Cliaiylidis. 

\V M.rlin 

. . Seorjrion. 

G. Glashoii 

. .Piesident. 

AsSI.STANT SlTROEONS. 

.T. Andit’vvs 

, .Raeoiiorse, 

Pliiisoll 


W Motiio 

. Flamer. 

J Coulter 

.I'mlauiited, 

J Naultii 

■ Riunbtm. 

J Biouks 

Jbesideiit. 

A. Sauuderson 

. Ho. 


PURSETIS. 


(’ommam*eks. 


J Brn/.un Cnledoniri. 

Sil .I..S Ilmw. 

B.ivt J 

II. 'I' Austen Meiea, Si V. 

W. L C.istli! Sal.iin.iudei. 

Hon C (ire> Stunt 

W Haryood Stella. 

LlEn I NANIS. 


T. Har\py Asia. 

G. 1) riban 'IVit* 

(iriflin I'lnmer. 

Cooko (’unit'l. 

j Assi'tiUit Supei 
, j iiitentleiil ol till 

\ guaiaiiliiie. 

[ Milioid 

G. S. Hand Raeehoise. 

(; Kden C.mopii.s. 

Hon H A Murray I > ne. 

Lord Francis Russell Bidvider.i 

J. Mottlev# MtdMlIe. 

n. w eiW>.rii,(«ciiiiK 

Coinmuutlci ) ) 

B. Wilson Do 

Hope Hvae nlh. 

W. S Thom.is Aih;,Mtoiv 

B Shepherd, to command. Syhia. * 

W. C Phdlot Rambtiw. 

C W. II. G. Fitzioy iJo. 

G. Gray Ho 

G. Alpin Culumbia, S. 

H. WtMjdiiffo Preside}^ 

Ralph Hay l>o. ' 

C. T. Hill Ho. 

I To command 

C. H. Norrmglon ^ CmIIct, 

A.W. MUward Medea. 


J Pitides R aeehorse, 

M CtM rell I'^lainei. 

NnJiolls ..Hairier 

W, Thuinpsoii Fiielirand. 

Is Rl.it kiiiuie 'I'j IK* 

K Cottei Pi‘e.sulent. 


ClIAl’J.AlNS. 

Re^ J Fl\ Canopus, 

Rev . J. Bleeiierhubbet , . . .Tyne. 


UOYAL MARINES. 

PHOMOJ’IGNS. 

I I) Ml'- (’VI'IAIN. 

11 Ill'll Brown. 

To 1. 1 I'llis'J I.IEKTl-NANT. 

II J. n.re.. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain, 

Puddieoiiib S.m Jobef. 

FlUbl-LlEUTlNANT. 

R Scale Tjiie 

Si conk-Lti n j nvnj 
C. D. P. Mui shall llaiuliow. 
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PROMOTIONS an© appointments, 


[MARCH, 


ARMY. 


At the Court at Brighton, the 24th day of 
Janujirv, K'J4, pesent, the King's Most Ex- 
ci'llont Majesty in Council. 

His M.iji*fity having but*n pleased to appoint 
the Most Noble Howe Peter, Marqui,s of Sligo, 
Captain -General and Governor-in-Chief of nis 
Majesty’s Island of Jamaica and the dependen- 
cies, his Lordship this day took the usual oaths 
npiiointod to be taken by the GovomorB of his 
Majesty’s Plantations. 

WAR-OFFTCE, Jan 31. 

• 16th Rept. of Light Drag.— Cornet W. Wilmer 
to be Lieut, without p vice Vincent, dec. ; 
Cornet S, G. Piirdon, from the ho of the 19th 
Light Drag, to be Comet, vice l^ilmev. 

6th Foot. — Ensign F, Bristow to be Lieut, 
without p. ^ice Knight, dSbe. ; Ensign G. Cham- 
hers, fiom tlie h.p. of the 34th Foot, to be Ens. 
vice Bristow. 

2Glli Foot.— Capl. W. Caine, from the 4lil 
Kept, to bo Capt. \ico IVice, who o\ch. 

4iBt Foot.— Capt. R. Price, from the 26th 
Ke{^. to be Capt. \ice Caiiu*. who exch. 

4oth Foot — Elis. B, Gray to be Lieut, without 
p. vice Armstrong, prom, in the 65fh Begt. ; 
Ens. J. P. Coffin, from the h.p. of Royal Staff 
Corns, to be Ens. vico Gray. 

48th Foot— Lieut. -Col. Saumurez Brock, from 
55th Kept to be Lieut.-Colonol, vice Schoedde, 
who exch. 

50lh Foot.— Lieut. G. M'Lcod Tew to be 
Capt. without p \ ice Gill, dec. ; Lieut B. Stack- 
pome, from h.p. of 54th Uegt. to be Lieut vice 
Tew. 

65th Foot.— Lieut Col. J. Holmes Schoedde. 
from 48th Begt.tu be Lieut.*Culunol, vice Brock, 
who exch. 

To he Captains willioiit p. — Lieut. Boger 
Hale Sheatle, vice Friend, dee.; Lieut Alfred 
Andicw Arnislrong, tioni 45th Kegt v u-e tniam- 
pion, dec. 

To be Lieut— Ensign William Ilojie, vice 
Sheaffe. 

To be Ensign. — Alfred Fiend, Gent, vice 
Hope. 

92d Foot. — Lieut, .lohn Buckley to be Capt. 
without p, vice Gordon, dec. 

96th Foot.— Capt. William Graham, from li p. 
iinat. to bi> Capt. vice llichard Gelhiii. who 
exch. rcc. the diff. 

Rifle Brigade.— G. S Jenkinson, Cent to be 
Second-Lieiit. by p vice Greville, who ret. 

Memorandum.— The (Mu ihtiaii names of Capt. 
Browne, on the h.p. unat. aie Thoma.s Wogun, 
and not Wogau only. 

The uiidei -mentioned Major of Cavalry has 
retiied upon the unat. rank of Lieut.-Coloiiel of 
Infautry:— Major G. Todd, of the 3tl Regt. of 
Drag. Guards. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 28. 

Royal Regt of Artillery.— First- Lieut W. 
Greenwood to lx* Recoud-C’apt. ^ loe Poole, ret. 
on h.p. ; Second-Lieut. W. Fulfoid to be First- 
Licut. vice Greenw'ood. 


Royal Montgomery Regular Militia.— R. Cor- 
bett to be Second Lieut 
Montgomeryshire Yeomanry Cavalry.— D. J. 
Nicholls, Gent to lx* Cornet, vice (i. B. vVilliams, 
the younger; C. Lloyd. Gent, to Ixj ditto, vice 
E. S'lephens. dec. 

Arundel and Bmmber Corps of Sussex Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.— G. Gibson, Gent, to be Cornet, 
vice Coring, res. 


Royal Lanarkshire Regt. of Militia.— The 
Most Noble the Marquis of Douglas and Clydes- 
dale, to be Colonel ; the Right Hon. Lord BeU 
haven and Stenton, Lord Hamilton, to be Lieut- 
Colonel. 

North Salopian Re^t of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
—John Edwards, (lent to be Lieut vice Hunt, 
res.; William Sparling, (ieut. to bo Cornet, 
vice Bather, res. 


WAR-OFFICE, Feb. 7. 

12th Regt of Light Dragoons.— Comet T. St 
George to be Lieut, by p. vice llankey, who 
ret. ; J. P. de Montmorency, Gent to be (joruet, 
viee St. George. 

8th Foot.— Ens. J. T. Li.ston to he Lieut by p. 
vice Clarke, who ret ; J. E. West, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Listnii. 

9th Foot. — Ens. C. Hind to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Flyer, prom. ; A. Cooke, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Hind. 

Will Fo^t— Lieut. F. Price to be Copt by p. 
vice Kenney, will) ret; Ihm. L. Wynne to be 
Lieut by p. vice Price ; Lieut. F. Deacon, from 
the 49th Regt to be Lieut, ^lee I. B. Bohiiibon, 
w’ho retires on the h.p. of the 9:Jd Regt; G. 
Tiiite, Gent, to be Ens by p. vice WvniU'. 

30th Foot.—Second-Iaeut. S. J. L. Nieoll, 
from the 60th Begt to be Lns. vice Lowe, who 
exeli 

46lh Foot. — Major B. Garrett, fiom h.p. unat. 
lobe M;ijor. vice A. Campbell, who exeh. rec. 
the dill 

49th Foot— Lieut. J. R. lliirthoni tlie h.p. 
of the 92d Uegt to be Lieut vice Deacon, aiiu. 
to Ihe I9th Regt. 

67lh Foot — W Armstrong, (ient. to bo Assist.- 
Suig. vice M'Matli, dee. 

finth FiK)t.— Ens. H. Lowe, fiom the 30th 
Regt. to be Seeoiiil-I.ieut \ice Nh'oll, whocxch. 

92d Foot. — Capt F. Robertson, from the h.p. 
limit to be (’apt. vice M'lntosh, dee ; l/iis 1). 
Stewttittobe liieut without p. vice Sullierlaiid, 
npp. Adjut ; Gentleman Cadet .1 J C Diake, 
from tlie Koval MiJituy Cnllegi*, to be Ens. 
vice Stewait; Lieut B M. Sutheiland to be 
Adjut Vice Burklev, prom. 

Boviil Stuff (’oips.— (’apt. B. ,Taeks>oii to lie 
Miijoi, w'itliout p. . Lieut. F. Shearman to Ik» 
Cjipt without p. ; Lieut C. Stoddarttobo Capt. 
without p. 

is! West India Regt.— Capt. (L Bcere, from 
the h.p. unat to bo Capt vice Thumtuii, who 
retires. 

Unattached.— Lieut. L. Fylcr, from the 9lh 
Foot, to be Capt. by p. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Ftn. 4. 

Royal Regt. of Aitillcry. — (Juarlcrmaster- 
Seijt. T. Headley to be Quarter niastei, vice 
Trench, ret. on full pay, 

Berks Yeomanry Cavalry.— Welford und New- 
bury Troop. — 0. Slocock. Gent, be Lieut vice 
A. Slocock, res. ; E. Gotlduid, Gent to ho 
Cornet, vico (3. Slocock. 

SurroyBegt. of Yeomanry Cavalry — Edw'nrd 
Kerrich, Gout, to be Cui not, vice Barclay, prom. 

WAR-OFFICE, Fkr. 14. 

12tli Regt. of Light Dragoons.— Lieut. W. IT. 
Bayntun, from the 8.)lh Regt. to lie Lieut, vice 
Clinlouer, who exch. 

2d Foot.— Ens. G. E. Cuvier to be Lienf. 
vvithoat p. vice Robiii.son, app.* Adjut ; Lieut. O. 
Robinsdp, to bo Adjut. vic»* Moure, apji. (juai- 
termiister; Lieut J. Moore, to be Quartermnstor, 
vice Jenkins, dec.; Gentleman Cadet T. A. 
Nixon, from Royal Milltarv College, to be Ens. 
vice Cuylor. ’ 
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3il FojI.— II. 1’. Chainb'*rlain, Gent, to Jh! 
Knbigu, by p. vice Cliatterloii, app. to the 35lh 
Reift. 

SCih Foot.— Lieut J. Pif'Rott to bo Gapt 
without p. vieo M'Lutchic, doe.; ICus. J. D. Q. 
Tiilloch to be LiiMit. ^ico PiKiiOtt: Gentlemau 
('adet J. M. Daniell, Irom tlio Iloyal Military' 
CoUeRo, to be Fns. lico Tulloch. 

34th Foot — ytaff-SuFR. W. L}ons. M.D. from 
the h p to be Surg. vice Kanken, app. to tho 
lUfle lirigade. 

35th KiHit — Ena. O. N. Chatlerton, from tho 
3d Hegt to be Ens. vice Chatlerton, prom. 

37th Foot— Lieut. W* T. Servantes, from tho 
77tii Kegt. to be Lieut a ice Morritt, w'ho exch. 

38lh Foot— Ens. 11. Close to be Lieut without 
p. vice Bullen. dec ; Ens. W. Robinson, from 
the h p. of tho 8lh Uogt. to tlie Ens. vice Close. 

45th Regt— R. Spiing, (ient. to bo Ens. by p, 
vice Cotlin, who ret 

48th Foot. — Major J Singleton, fiom the n2d 
Regt. to he Major, a ice (’rainer, who exeh.; 
(/apt J. O Grady, from the G2cl Regt be Capt 
vice Bower, who exeh. 

60th Foot.— Ens. C. F. Gregg to be Lieut, by 
p vice Slaepoole, who rot. ; (i. T. M'yatt, Gent, 
to he Ens. by p. a ice Gregg 

55th Foot— Lieut. .1. P. Sheppard, from tho 
h.p. of tlie 2d (Jurrison Battalion, to be fieut. 
Mce Browne, whoso a])p has not taken place. 

62d Fool —Major II. Cr.imer, from the 48th 
Regt. to l)e Major, A ice Singleton, Avho exeh ; 
Capt (j. J. Bower, from the 4Hth Regt. to be 
('apt, vice O’Grady, who exeh. 

77tli Foot.— Lieut. W. J. Moiiitt, from tho 
37 th Regt. to bo Lieut, vice Ser\ antes, Avhoexcli. 

8()th Foot.— T. Blew lit, Gent, to be Ens by p. 
A ice Steele, who let. 

BDth Foot.— Lieut. R. Chalonor, from the I2th 
Light Drag, to be liieut. a ice Bayntun, who 
exch. 

Ueth Foot.— Lieut. .T. Telford to be C.ipt. byp. 
AiceGrah.ini, A\ho ret ; Ens E. Baiclay to be 
Lieut by p. vice TcBord, W. A. E} ton, Gent, 
to be Ens. b\ p. aucc Barclay 

Ride Biigade.— Sing. R* Ranken, from the 
34th Regt. to be Surg. a ice T. H. Ridgeway, 
who retiies upon h j) 

The Chriblian n,ime of Enwigri Frend, of the 
55th Foot, is Albert, and nut Allied, as stated in 
the Gazette of tho SUt Jan. 1834, 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. F>b. 15. 

Royal Regt. ot ArtilleiA. — First Lieut. EA'an 
Morgan to be Sceoud C.ipt. Aice (' ox well, ret. 
on hp ; Soeond-Lieut Aitluir Newiomen, to 
be FirbCLieut. Aire Moigun; Sccuml-C'apt. G. 


Silvester Maule.to be Adiut. vice Heron, prom. 

Corps of Royal Engineera.— Second- Lioat. 
John (irah.im M‘Kerlie, w ith temporary rank, 
to be Second- Lieut, with permanent rank. 

WAR-OFFICE, Feb. 21. 

15th Regt. of Light Dragoons.— Serjt.-Major 
Fraucib (^ollius to be RogimcntalQuavtormaBtor, 
Aice Chettie, dec. 

2d Regt. of Dragoons.— Comet Robt. Miller 
to 1m* Lieut, by 11 . vice Wjnue, who ret.; Thoa. 
William Trafford, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. 
vice Miller. 

6th Foot.— Henry Augustus Sullivan, Gent, 
to 1*0 Ensign, by p. vice (Jhambers, who rot. 

19th Foot. — Ens. Mark Antony Henry Tuilo, 
to bo Lieut, by p. vice Stewart, who rot. ; Thos. 
Stoney, (rcnUto be Ens. by p. vice Tuite. 

34th Foot.-^Ens. .Tuseph licnry Mathews, to 
bo Lieut, by p. vice Horne, prom. 

35th Foot. — Capt. George Set on from the h.p, 
uuat. to be Capt. \ ice Maxwell, who rot. 

4lsi Foot.— Thomas Hogg, Gent, to lie Ass.- 
Siirg. vice Glaeser, w hose appointment lias not 
tak(‘n place. 

44th Foot —Ens. Thomas Watton Hulfliide to 
bo Lieut, without p Aice Lewis, doc.; Ens. 
Charles William Cnekitt, fiom h.p. of the 80th 
Regt tube Ens. vice Halfliide. 

45th Foot — Wni. Rich.ird Lewis, Gent, to be 
* Ens. by p Aiee Johnson, aaIio ret. 

62d Foot — Lieut Arthur Henry Irvine, from 
hp. of the 3d Regt. to be Lieut, vice John 
Butler, wlio excli. 

63il Foot — Ens. Augustus Fredeiiek Codd, to 
lx* Lieut, by j). vice Aubin, w'ho rei . ; Patrick 
Lindesu}, Gent, to be Ens. by ji. vice (}odd. 

64th Foot — Fiederick Ailhur Eirington, 
Gent tn be Ens. b^ p. Aice Wilmot, who ret. 

65th Foot — Eiih .lames ILuniiig, to he .^djut. 
with the rank of Lieut, vice Bates, who resigns 
the Adjut only 

82d Foot — Ens Michael William Smith, to 
be Lieut byp. vice Branh, who ret.; William 
Fiennes W^kehum Martin, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p Aice Smilli 

92d Foot. — (^ipt. Mark Kerr Atherley from 
the 96th Regt. to be Capt. vice Robertson, who 
cxch 

93d Foot.— Ens, Francis Atterbiiry Goulden 
to be Lieut, without p. vice Lamb, dec : Gentle- 
man Cadet John F A. Ilaitle, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ens Aice Goulden 

96th Foot.— C^apt Fulton RoWtsoii, fiom tho 
92d Regt to he (3apt. vice Atheiley, wlioexcli. 

UiMtinched.— laeut. Aithur Horse, from the 
34th Regt. to be Capt. by p. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


, BIRTHS. 

.Tan. 26, in tlie Royal Barrack**, Dublin, tho 
Lady of Capt. Siamg, of the 60lh Rifles, of a 
son aud heii. • 

In Athlone, the Lady of Lieut. Alexander 
Gunning, h p Cist Regt of a daughter. 

At ENmmith, llic l.mly of Lieut. Forrester, 
R.N. of a son. 

At Penzance, the Lady of Colonel GIoapv, of 
a son. 

.Tan. 29. at Chelsea Cnllcge, the Lady of IJeut.- 
Col. John Moiillyou Wilson, of a iliughtoi. 

In Mansfiehl-street,the LadyofLieut^encrul 
Sir George Townshend Walker, GC.IL of a swi. 

At Ham Common, the Lady of Capt, George 
Hope, R.N. of a daughter. 


At DcAoniiort, tlie Lady of I,ieut. G. Rose, 
R.N. of a daughter 

Jan 31, the Lady of E. G. Napier, Esq. R.N. 
of a son. 

At Bedford, the Lady of Captain William II, 
Smyth, R N. of a daughter. 

At Cheiry Cottage, i-o Galway, the laidy of 
Lieut. Huglied. hji 5;th Begl. ol a sun. 

At Fernioy. the Laily of l>ieut Edward Har- 
rison. 95lh llegt. of a daughter. 

At Falmou h, the Lady of Lieut, Chuich, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

At Reading, the Lady of Lieut. John Ranger, 
R.N. of a son. 

The Lady of lieut, G. Morris, of U,M.S. 
Revenge, ot a bon. 
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MAHRIAGlSS AND DEATHS. 


[march. 


MARRIAGE.'?. 

S«pt.'17, at CUinsumh, East rmM.’*;, Lieut. C. 
D. C. A'lams. )6th Ecsjl. to Amelia Anno, 
yotioj^est dauphter of the late Sir G Garrett. 

Sept. 19, at Chiiisivrah. Lieut. II. Blair, 3*1 
Buffs, to Miss Louisa Killick, 

At Nice, Mujoi G. M. Eden, of tlio 5(5th Bept. 
to LouIbu, eldest daufjlilcr of (i. U. Eyres, Esq. 
and niece t?) Sir Ilyie P.irker. Bart. M.P. 

Jan. Si, in Dublin, (’apt. Talbot, brother to 
tlie Countess of Slm'>Artluiry. lo llunoria, relict 
of the late Major Qiiiu. iMst'Ku-iloers. 

Jiin. 30, at St. (^eor^e’s Ilanoxer-square, 
Major (Sore Brouno' ILA. to Mary Anne, 
daiiffh<er of IJeujaniin Benyoti, E*»q. of' Willon- 
crescent. Belprave-sqtiare, and formerly one of 
tlie rcpreseutalivesin Parliament lor the borough 
of Stafford. « 

At Brighton, Cnpt. H. D. C. Douglas, K.N. 
to Anne St. Aubin, niece of J. St. Aubiu, Esq. 
of Drigliton. 

At Mihbelstown, eo. iOotk, EiiBign Norman 
Berners M‘I.ood, 91st Begt elde-it hou ai' the 
late Major M'leod, 7Stli Iliuld.-iiiderh. and 
nephew to Major-General Sir John MT/aoil, to 
Emily, fuuilli daughter of the late \t illiam 
Johnson, Esip of Kihvhealau, in tin* same 
county. 

Feb 1, at St. Mary’s, M.uylebone, Lievit. F. 
A. Campbell, R.M. to Muiy , c-hleisf danghtei of 
Colonel Kemp, of the Polygon. Southampton. 

At (jlannine Chuieh. ('(uk, (’apt Ntilliani 
Henry Hill, 'tth lli’gt in Suw’Ue, eldest daugliter 
of lloheil Lowe, of Laure'.ion 

At Kdinbnigh, ( ajd. .I<i-epli .lohn Gime, 
25tli. or Kings Gwii Bouleiei',, to M.irg.iiet 
Ankeiville, elde-l d.ingider of ('li.iiles !(*)».•*, 
Esq. of iineieonoii, .iiul giaml-d.iuglilei of the 
late IjohI A i kei villi'. 

At St (Jeoige llauu\ev sejunn*, ('uptaiii Sir 
Keith A Jiuksoii Bait 1 h Liglil Ih.igiHUis to 
Amelia, only d.iughlei ol llie late (ieoige ad- 
dell, Esf} of flu* lion J'last India Company s 
Bomtiny Civil Semee. 

. Feb H, Lieut. Andrew Baxter aOfh Begt lo 
Anna Maii.i, youngest daughlei of tlie late 
('’apt'iiii W. F. Hadden, of the EnniHkilfeii 
Dragoons, and grand dauglitei ol llie lale (jeu 
Haildcn, of the U 

At Ipswuli, laeui J. B Dodd, .^illli Regt to 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late U PietUi- 
nan. Esq. 

DEATHS. 

MA.IOTI 

1833, O'Neill, h.p. Port. SeVA . 

CA 1‘TAINS. 

Oct. 20, 1832, Sii tv Howley, Barf, h.p 93th 
Foot, 

June 20, 1833, M'Clateliie, 2Cth Foot, Meerut, 
Bengal. 

July 15, IS:H, (.legory, hp. ludep. Co. 

Aug. 8, 18 <'5. Becker, li p 8tli Line (ier la'g. 

Dee. 4, 18.33, Chinles Count Schoufeld, h p. 
Brunswick Inf. 

LirUThNANTS. 

Birch. 49tTi Foot, Bengal 

Feb. 23, Nniluiild, h.]«. ()2d F'oot. 

May 29, 1^33, Bullcn, 39th I'oot, Jloleali, 
Bengal. 

Aug. 21, 1833. living, 61st Foot, (\*>lon. 

Oct. 10, 1833, King, h.p. (iOth Foot. 

Oct. 26, 19.1.3 Pi'y urn, li.j). .32cl Foot 

Nov. U, 1933, Egan, late 8th K. Vet. Batt. 

Dec. 9i 1833, ShuUlewoith, hp. 25th Foot. 

1834, Browne, uuatt. 

Jan. 2, 1834. Steele, h.p. 81st Foot, Plymouth, 

Jan, Id, 1834, Webster, late 1st R. Vet Batt, 


KNSTdVS. 

Dee. 25, 18.33, Sir Thos. Hay, Bart, late 6tli 
R. Vet. Bait. Lambeth. 

Dec. 19.13, Macalister. h.p 3i)thFoot. 

Aug, 18, 1811, M'Nicol, hp. W. I. Rang. 
Rallymoor, Argyll. 

Apiil 10, 183.1, Thomson, h.p. 58th Foot, 

Nov. 17, 1833, Moorhead, h.p. I04lh Font, 
Queliee. 

PAYMASTliRS. 

Jan. 6, 183.3, Harrow, h.p. 71 st Foot. 

Jan. 23, 1833, M'Taggart hp. 6th Dragoons. 

AOJUTANT. 

July 5. 183,3. Muller, h.p. Roll’s Regt. Basle. 

MKniCAL ntl’AHTMBHT. 

Dee. 14, 1833, Surg. Brown, h.p. Staff, Dublin. 
Jan. 1, 1831, Dep. Put. W. Vaclier, h.p, 
Latchfoid, co. Chester. 


Nov. 9, *1833, on board TT.M.S. Isis, in the 
Bightof Benui, of consumptiou, Lieut. Willi.im 
M Donald Ue.i, B.M. 

At A^.lranf■l^l's, (;,ipt J, W Marshall, K N. 

Oet. 19, ,d Belliuv, East Imlies, Capt. J. VV. 
Bioekm.iii, .5.')lh Begt. 

Jail, (i, at r.dr.iduur, Alholl, John F'orbes, 
M.D Slug. B.N. aged 48 

Jail 18. ne.u I.ihkeiiid, Coinwall, Cupt. J. R. 
Lapendieie, B.N. (iHll) aged 63. 

J.in J9. ;»t Seyloii, llie\t!l-Ma’oi George 
Moitmiei, iiu the itdiieil ImI Boy .'ll M.nineb 

.1.111 22, neai S.ilmbiuy, Lieut. Ge »ige Mark- 
ham, U N ( 182U) u'ged .17, eldest sou id tlie late 
De 111 ol y oik 

At Bow lev (ireen, near Barnet, Lieut .Tohii 
3'iiudei,BN flH'ifi ) 

Fell 1, in Poitiu.in-plaee, Edgeware road, 
John M.iliiig, Esq loimerly of S^ailioiough, 
ageilHOyeais 

Fell <), .11 Col k Barr.ioks, Quaitei-iiiaster G. 
t heltle. l."i')i Huss.iis 

Fill II. .11 Oak House, near Eye, 

Suiliiik, Bimi \dmii.tl Sn (’h.is. Cuninnghain, 
K i’ 11 .iged 

At S.iudg.ile. C’iqil (jeorge Lucas Keiiuie, 
K.N. lafe ol H AI S Isis. 

Ill Seutlaiid, (jeiieial J. Hamilton, in his 92d 
jeai. 

In Ixnidon, Lieut. Thos. Alex W.itt, R N , 
foiiiierly etmmi.Mider ol the Cirs.ir Iiiditimau. 

JaiMiten.iut W utl eiiteri’d the heiviei* h** Mid- 
shiptnuu in November, 179d, m the Be.ivor, (k 
B bines, Oomm.indei, and was removed by Sir 
Charles Sjixton, B.ut (an old sliipmate of bis 
father sj lo join (’.ip'iuii Tolly, in the Saturn, 
74, 111 whieh sJuii Jie scived at the Imtile of 
(’operili.igeii, under (ajit.iiri (now Admiral) 
Laiiiliert He served with Admiral I'olly 
iiulil his death, on the Windward Island station ; 
and then leluiiied to Fbiglunil in the Castor, 
Captain U PiMeoek, and w.is paid off in 19(12. 
In 180 f, at the commeiiceiiient of tlie war, he 
seived ill tlie Seahoise, the liou. Courtney 
Boyle. v\as ofleii employed with him in (lie 
bo.it>,. and was w’ounded at the eaptiirn of a 
I'oiivuy, in<side of La Veiidoine ; ou w hie h occa- 
sion he had t!ie liunour of being Dotioed by 
Lord Nelson, and rt'eeived a grant fiom the 
Patrioiie F'und. 

In .laniiary, 1805, vlnni nt Jamaiea, llie late 
Adiiiiiul Dai le-., at the request of Captain 
Dashwnud, iippuiiited him to the Franchise, in 
w Inch ship’s boats he was on aev eral occasions 
employe4, puiticuluily nt Uie capture of a man- 
of-war schooner, El t armen, in the year 1906. 
On the Fronchisi* leaving the station, he was 
removed into the Veteran, Captain Evans. (6ag« 
ship) on promotion: while oelonging to ber, 
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Admiral Dacres appointed him to command the 
Oypspy, schooner, (tender) of 6 guns and 25 
men; in which, early in 1807) he fell in with 
ond cantured off Cape Antonia, Cuba, the Julia. 
Spaiiibh man-of-war schooner, of 8 guns and 1 
long gun and 89 men, after an action of two 
hours and u half, killing and wounding moie 
than half her crew. In this action. Admiral 
Dacres gave him a commission as Lieutenant to 
his Mnjest/s brig Pert, Captain W. S. Hall, in 
winch he waited sixteen mouths for his piomo- 
tion to be confirmed; wiiereby lie lost much 
rank. He was then changed into tlie Favourite, 
to get homo and lay. his case bi'fore the Ad- 
mtmlty,who at lengtli confirmed him Lieutenant 
of th(‘ Favourite, Captain (Uument, cighU'eii 
montiks after his first appointment by Admiral 
Hdcies.for his action with the Julia. 

He remained in the Favourite till the middle 
of 1810, when he applied, for the firbt time 
si'ia* he eiitcrod the service, for six months* 
lc!i\e of absence, which was grunted in June, 
l‘iiO lJut in August of the same >uar, he was 
appointed to the I'lidauntcd, frigate. Captain 
Mahiig, then coramamled b> (hipt.nn M’Keiizie, 
(uciiig); and she was .subsequently ooni- 
m.inded by ('aptaiiis Tlioniah and Cshei,— until 
he was exclmnged to tlie LmMtli.in, in 1813, to 
leli'in to Kiigland to reciuit his health 

On ,'iiri\.il 111 LngUind. li<* heaid t»t the loss 
t>r his brothel, (ieorgc Watt, Fust Liculeiiant 
of the shannon, in the action with the Ches.i- 
peake . and he had scarcely .)oined his family, 
wlieii tin* news of the dc.ilh ol another brother, 
C.iptain J. K Watt, conimaudnig the Sinin.im, 
on Jii^ passage liou.e, Imiu ill-heallli, contr.-ieted 
in .1 scMMi ycais sckuc in the West Indies 
He hiid been pHiiuoted to a ( 'omni.iiulei fioin 
being Mag-Lieuleii.int to \dimial ('oinwMlbs; 
and ii(‘ w.is pioinolcd to Lundcn.mt lor his 
g.ilhintry’ as Ai-lnig liUMitenant of the Sylph, 
Capt.riii D.ishwood, atlei she twice lieat off 
tlie I leneh liigate X.teinise, of 1 1 guns. 

IlaMiig thus lost liotli Ins biotheis, after a 
pciind ol disinignislu'd servi(s*s, — one of wlioiii 
icllin &o nit‘tnoi.(l)lc uu .tclion, by a shot liom 
Ills ew M i/oyi, w lull* in tlie act of Iiiuliug dow u 
the Amerieiin colours on bonid thatot tin* enemy, 
— Luutenant Watt expected he would reeebe 
juoreotion, as was tlie usual custom ol the 
MciMie; and lie nicmoiialcd the \dniiralty lor 
that pui]>osc, Imt leeeivod only an ap]H»intinent 
as Lioulenant to tho Spenctn, 74. t'aptain 
llaggtH, buiiiiil 1) the Ameiicaii station, in 
which ship he leniaiiied until she was paid off 
in lHi5, lit Plymouth , and having again ap- 
plied to the Adnnialty tor promotion, without 
elloct, though he produced the highest ceiti- 
fh ates of good conduct fiuni .ill the ofllcers 
under whom he liad seived, he ohluined jiei- 
mtssion of then Loidsliips to try Ins fortune in 
the merchant serMce, (his pay Ixung insnflieient 
to support an iiieieasing f.iinily,) and obtained 
the commiind ol a line ship Hading to tho 
West Indies and South Arneiica, lu whnh he 
made nine vo;imgert fioni the iKut ofLueipool; 
nnd four to the Last Indies from the poit of 
J ondon. 

He allerwords got a larger ship iuilie Fast 
India liec trade, and m.ide ll\e more ^oyage■. in 
her. Ihning thin service he expeiioncod tiiaiiy 
allerniitiotiH of good and b.id loituiie, but the 
latter prcA ailed, and left him at last in ill- 
histllli, without the moans of 8U])portiTig Ins 
nunicious family, (a wife and six chiUlien.) 
Ihongli he had the gratification to iecei\e tlie 
liighcbt testimonials hum his employcis : in 
prool of which, it need only be taated, that 
wlien from illness he was obliged to give up Ins 
last ship, he had served the owhers ot her for 
thirteen consecutive years. 

Bis widow is left with scarcely anything to 


depend upon Ibf the support of her children, 
but tho income accruing irom the navy pension, 
though she is the dangliter of the late celebrated 
mathematician, Thomas Keith, Esq., who was 
preceptor, in the sciences, to the late lamented 
rrincesB Charlotte, which circumstance alono 
gives her a strong claim on the country for 
support. 

Abstract of the Ships and Commanding OfRcers 
Lieut. T. ^V att served with 
Kank. Sliips. Captains, Date. 

Midshipman. .Beaicr C U. Jones. . . 17iH>. 

Saturn, 74 . . Totly 1800. 

(Castor K . Feoeock . , 1802. 

Scahoiso... .Tlou.C Boyle. 180.3. 
Franchise. . . 1 )asUw ood . , . 1805. 

Acting-Lioiit.. . Veteran, fs. .Evans . , 1806. 

(iypsey, 6. . .in Command. 1800. 

lih'iit. not ctfi.Perl W. S. Hall.. .160/. 

Lieufenanf . F, . Favourite, . . Clement.. . * . . 1808. 

f NFKenisie.. 1 

lusher | 


\ 1810 . 


I.pviathau . . . F, Campbell, 1813. 
Spencer, 74. .Baggett.. • 

Admirals under whom lie served 
Sir Chillies S.ixtou, Bait. 


Captain, now Admiral Lambert. 

F, Campbell, 

Loi-d Nelson, 

Dacres. 


Feb. II, ,it Belfast, (*aptain Loftus Nunn, 
late .'list Begt. 

Feb. 11, U.ipt. James Gape, late of the Sects 
drays. 

Feb. 15, at Flymoulh, Capt. A. Blackall, 
Roy.il Imalids, 

Feb. 17, at Stonchouse, Commander W. 
Bevi.iiis, R N. 

Feb. 20, ,it Southampton, Commander Monut, 
H.N., aged 83. 

The Lite Lieutenant Colonel Hart was rated 
us a Midblnpniaii in 17 and sei \ed as such for 
two yeais. lu 178.5, he euteied the army as a 
Comet in the FnuisLillen Dragoons ; soon .liter 
wliieh, he was udrailled to the Military Academy 
at Culmai, in Albuce; but. lu eoiibequuiice of 
the illness of unuthei ollh'ei.he was deprived 
of obtaining the King s leave, anil was ordered 
to join hib regiment. 

In 1787. bo purchased a T/ieulenancy ; and 
upon tour troops being oidcrcd to the Continent 
111 179.3. he aceompaiiied them, nnd a -rved 
until the eav.ilry w.is leeallcd in Deeoiuber, 
J79.> In May following. In* biieceefled to the 
Captain-Lieutetiuney of his ow 11 corps, alUiough 
preiionsly appointed to a troop 111 the then 
29lh Diagoons. In April, 1799, In* was ap- 
pointed, (through the leeommendution of her 
late Majesty Queen Chailotle, ) Briiinde- Major 
to the Fencibk* Ca\alry in Scotland: and in 
1800, he succeeded to a Iroiqi upon the aug- 
mentation of his corps 

U]iuu llie rodiu'liou of the .Staff at the peace 
of Amiens, Major - deneuil \yM‘ uoniinaled 
him IiM Aid-de-Camp, winch situiilion he 
held till appointed In^pcclmg Field Oltlcer of 
the Limerick Distiict, where he remained till 
1812; when hewasicmoved to the Kecriiiiing 
Depot, Dublin. He cuntiniicd in the latter 
situation till Ins de.itli by tvplms fever, on thO 
IHtli of Decemlier lust. Lieut. -Colonel Hart 
was in the (j8th year of his age He was most 
highly -esteemed and respected by a large cixele 
of Mends and acquaintances. 

The late Lieutenont-Culonel Bichard Leonaidi 

entered the army as an Ensign in the hith 
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lUij^oiont. in December, 179H, in wliieli eor|>§ 
be bwame Lieutenant, by puiebaHe, in be- 
bruiiry follotvinff. After serving in IreUuA 
(luiing the rebeliion of lie embovk^ vviih 
the expedition from Southamptoo. that nubse* 
qucutly Joined Sir Ralph Aucrcromby in tlie 
Mediterranean. 

He was at tholaiulin? ut Forrol, and presen- 
in the campaian ot‘ 1801, in Egypt. During 
the tiejro of Alexandria, ho was appo‘uludAs> 
fcietant-Kngiiioor, in whieh situation he oon> 
tinned till the surrender of that place. 'In 
1803. he wus Apptnuled Town-Major of Now 
Brunswick, and placed n)>on half na> ; hut ns 
soon os he became aware of the circum'^ianci*, 
he requested perfflUsion to resign his staff ap- 
pointment, and return to his regiment, but this 
could not be effected. 

In 1805, he obtained a Company in the New 
Brunswick Regiment, afteewanlil the 104th 
Foot The duties of his stuff situation requiring 
but little of his lime, he continued to do duty 
with his company, the greOndiers. In 1813, his 
regiment being urdeted to (Canada, he gave in 
bis resignation us Town-Major, and necom- 
panisd it. The corjiB Was actively cmjdoycd in 
ypiier Canada during thf contest w ith Amuiira. 
In April, 1813, he was appointed Deputy-Ass.- 
Adjutant-General ; and m that situation ob- 
tained iiormission to head his company in the 
attack tlwit was made on Locket’s llurboni, on 
the 29th of May, 1813. On this occasion his 
company suffered moat severely— himself and tw o 
lieutenants were wounded, niid £5 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates killed or tvouudcd. 
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During the illness arising fVom his wound, hU 
staff ap}s>intment was cluinged to Ihlgadu. 
Major, of Kingston ; but this he r,‘siguo«l us 
soon us lie was sulticiently ittoVokmI to lejuin his 
regiment, tiieii employed in fiont of Fort (>oorgi>. 
Tin* greater part of the campaign ot i8l3, he 
was dotaehi'a in cuinmand of the flunk mm- 
p,inies. Ill the campaign of 1814, he was .ig liu 
lietsclied with lliosn* euiiipimies, and fioli\i>lv 
omploved on the Niagaia frontier, mid with 
them iiorc H part in the action of the £5th of 
July, nt Lundy s Lnue. and was honourably 
menlloiied in Sir Guidon Drumniutid's des- 

} latches of lh.it ac.iuu Diiiiiig live o)tcinlious 
u front ofFurt Erie, w Inch immediately follow I'd 
the ^5th of July, he h.ul the honour, iu coujune- 
tion with Cuptaiu Shore, of being mentioiuHl 
with niiprobatiuii iu OcMiernl Orders. In the 
assault that w as made on Fort Erie, nii the 15th 
of August, he was severely wounded whilst on 
the parapet of the work, and disabled fiom 
further service duiing the campaign. 

For its services, the flank companies of tlie 
104th, ncqiiired the honourable distinction of 
wearing on tlieir appointments the word 
“Niagara.” Lieut-Colonel Diumiiiond, who 
headed one of the coluinns of .'itl.iek nii Foit 
Erie, was killed, luul C’apt.iiu Leonard sue- 
ceeded to the vdeiiut Majoiity. He beived 
with the I04tli in Lw or I'.uiada, until it was 
disbanded in M.iy, 1HI7. He Mibsequently 
retired to a sinull propeity he ]nnch ised. pait of 
tlio ground on w hieh lli(> action of Lundy Lano 
wus luught, und where he closed .in liunuui.'ible 
coieer, on the 3isl of October last. 
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UISVIEW OF THE MfLITARY ESTABLISHMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND OF THE MILITARY CHARACTER AND SERVICES OF 
THE LATE DUKE OF YORK. 

Sensible as wc are that the recent discussions upon the annual 
Army Estimates must be a subject of peculiar interest to the greater 
portion of those who favour the United Service Journal with their 
attention, wc are led to hope that the remarks which we have embodied 
in the following pages will not appear to them superfluous nor inap- 
plicable to questions which are brought, year pfter year, under the con- 
sideration of Parliament and of the public. 

The most striking features of these discussions are doubtless the 
persevering attempts of Mr. Hume and his coadjutors to obtain exten- 
sive reductions in the actual military establishments of the country by 
a comparison with those of the year 1792, that which preceded the 
Revolutionary War, and by their obstinacy in urging a return to the 
arrangements of that period, without adverting to the extension which 
has been given to our foreign possessions and colonies, to the increase 
of our population, or to any other causes which would seem to call for 
a more considerable and more efficient military force, and to justify an 
increased expenditure on those grounds. 

All these considerations, — the improvement of the system, the credit 
and character of the Service, justice and good faith towards individuals, 
and future contingencies which may arise out of the disregard for them, 
— arc placed out of their contemplation in the prosecution of their 
attempts, and they would readily sacrifice all in order to establish their 
claim to be the advocates for unsparing economy; nor has it been 
possible to convince them, by any comparative view of the actual state 
of tlie array, and of the state of that which they are ever offering as the 
rao/lel on which our military establishments should be formed, that we 
should be miserably deceived and disappointed in any expectations of 
economy, public advantage or national credit, by resorting to arrange- 
ments and to a system which experience had shown to be so defective in 
principle, and, in their results, so ruinous and so prejudicial, during 
many years, to the character and the interests of the country. 

Yet these are evils which are fresh in the recollection of all those 
who noticed the early operations of the Revolutionary War ; they are 
forcibly impressed on the feelings of those who were engaged in vain 
efforts to struggle against the effects of the system and the arrange- 
ments of ^ur army in 1792 ; and they have been manifested to tlie 
country by the events of the war, by the long, unceasing, and arduous 
labours of tliose to whom was committed the task of rescuing the 
military establishments from such a state of degradation, and by the 
difficulty of effecting during the progress of the war those reforms and 
improvements which paved the way for the introduction of a state of 
discipline and efficiency which finally enabled the British armies to 
contend successfully, in all quarters, with the best troops of Europe, 
and wliich have raised their character to an almost paramount height. 

It is impossible that the British soldier should view, without a strong 
feeling of disgust and indignation, the industrious attempts to replace 
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the army in a state of degradation ; and it is to be hoped that this 
feeling will be shared by every well-disposed civilian, and that designs 
so pernicious will not be considered without suspicion, especially when 
it is shown, as has been clearly shown by the Secretary at War’s able 
statements, that the plea of economy can no longer be sustained, seeing 
that it has been clearly demonstrated by the Secretary at War, that, 
taking into account the difference in the valu^ of money between both 
periods, the amount of expenditure was in 1792 larger than at the 
present day, while we have now a larger and more efficient army. 
Nor should it be placed out of sight, with reference to this comparative 
Estimate, that the pay of the soldier was greatly raised during the war, 
and that the sense of thejHouse was decidedly pronounced against any 
reduction, under this head, which was suggested by Messrs. Hume and 
Cobbett. 

The Secretary at War had previously stated that the whole " his 
calculations were founded on facts which were open to examination ; 
though this remark was introduced specially with reference to his 
assertion that the Guards, though the soldiers receive a penny a day 
more, are maintained at no greater expense, in respect to their effective 
strength, than the same number of troops of the line. 

The advocates for a return to the asserted advantages of the military 
establishments of 1792 being thus deprived of the specious plea of 
economy, it remains to be shown how far they are bornd out in stil 
urging the adoption of their views by the state of the army at thal 
period, as it operated upon the interests of the country and upon the 
character of the Service ; and this may be best bhown by a brief recur- 
rence to the early measures and events of the war, which may also offer 
the means of doing justice to the military character and conduct of the 
Duke of York, while his Royal Highness was employed in the command 
of armies on the Continent. 

It is conceived that there cannot be a more striking proof of the 
difference between the effects of a good and a bad system than a refer- 
ence to the comparative state of the army in 1792, after a peace of ten 
years, and its present state, after a peace of nearly double that period, 
nor any which affords a stronger evidence of the unwearied care and 
attention of those to whom the command of the army and the superin- 
tendence of its arrangements and details, in every branch of the Service, 
have been intrusted during this second period. It may also be ob- 
served, that 4he total absence of preparation for war, and of any mea- 
sure tending to efficiency, cannot be ascribed to want of due notice 
or to being taken by surprise, inasmuch as the attention of those who 
were responsible fbr carrying into effect the intentions of the Govern- 
me^) must have been called to the state of affairs and to the angry 
negotiations which preceded the rupture with France, and which com- 
mon sense would convert into indications not to be mistaken. 

Yet towards the end of February, 1793, the utmost effort which could 
be made, the first result of the admirable system and establishment of 
1792, was the embarkation of a brigade of Guards, consisting of little 
more than 2000 men, and some artillery which landed at Helvoet SJuys 
on the Ist of March, under the command of the Duke of York, who had 
on tbiii occasion been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

detachment was increased after its arrival at Antwerp by a bri* 
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gade of the line, (14th, 37th, and 53d regiments,) and subsequently at 
Tournay by some regiments of British dragoons, (or rather, by detach- 
ments of dragoons, as thelre were only two squadrons of each regiment ;) 
and this was, during the greater portion of the campaign of 1793, the 
proportion of British troops in His Royal Highness's army, the 
remainder consisting of a considerable body of Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops taken into Britisli pay. 

The Guards were eifective and in good order, as at all times ; the 
cavalry, in general, excellent in appearance; and the artillery active and 
intelligent : but the three regiments of the line had been completed by 
independent companies, hastily raised for rank, and were wretchedly 
deficient in appearance, efficiency, discipline*; and equipment. 

This remark applies to the greater part of the corps of British infantry 
which joined His Royal Highness’s army at later periods, and to the 
cavalry regiments from IVeland. 

These defects were indeed in some measure compensated by the zeal 
and the valour which were displayed on every occasion by the British 
officer and soldier ; but it was lamentable to see brave men, anxious to 
support the honour of their country and the character of their service, 
brought forward under disadvantages arising from inattention and neg- 
lect, an inefficient peace establishment and a defective system. 

The stap' arrangements, the general regulations, the field equipments, 
all partook of the same defec ts ; all felt the influence of the previous 
neglect and improvidence. There was no uniformity of system or of 
movement; all w^as to be created or brought into order; and the British 
troops which, though few in number, were to be the directing engine of 
the Duke of York’s army, were dependent on their allies for all that was 
required to render them useful or available. 

All this might bo exemplified in detail, but to do so would swell these 
pages beyond their necessary limits. 

Such, however, was the army intrusted to the Duke of York ; and the 
natural consequence was, the impossibility of acting with it as an inde- 
pendent corps, and the necessity of mixing it with allies better organized 
and better prepared for active warfare. 

So long as the operations were successful, and so long as these pro- 
duced cordial union and co-operation, and there existed unity of views. 
His Royal Highness did not experience in any serious degree the incon- 
venience and the difficulties arising out of such a state of things ; but 
when the tables turned, when disasters followed, and divisions ensued, 
the evil became manifest, and rendered unavailing every effort which 
an ardent zeal and devotion to the interests of his country, and an 
anxious desire to execute his duty correctly and gallantly, could suggest. 
The means, the situation, the responsibility, were all subordinate to the 
measures of others, and these were often callous to the extent in which 
they committed the individual who was instructed to urge measures 
which had ceased to form any part of their views or of the policy of their 
governments. Tlie British commander was thrown back upon his own 
resources, which were unequal to the task of maintaining an independent 
position, exposed to the attacks of overwhelming numbers, unsiqq)orted 
by those whose early co-operation had placed him in that position, and 
without reliance upon the aid or good will of the population of the 
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country which had caught the revolutionary mania, and was hailing 
and favouring the approach of the enemy. 

These difficulties do not appear to have ever been appreciated by 
those who have condemned the Duke of York’s conduct in the field, 
and have denied to him the merit, or that capacity which they admit to 
have been shown by him in his office of Commander-in-chief at home. 

In tlie vindication of His Royal Highness’s character from unmerited 
aspersion, it is nut our intention to contend that he could possess the 
knowledge and the resources which can be acquired by experience only ; 
but His Royal Highness had engaged in the military profession at an 
early period of his life, with great zeal and an ardent desire to embrace 
any opportunity of obtaining the information which might fit him for its 
higher duties. His education and pursuits had been military, and he 
had passed some time at Berlin in the study of the theory and practice 
of the Prussian army. He was truly zealous^ and active ; he had the 
characteristic bravery of th/^ House of Brunswick ; and in devotion to 
the interests of his king and his country, and anxiety for their credit and 
success, none ever surpassed him. It may therefore be presumed, that 
if it had been his good fortune to have been placed at the head of a 
British army in the field, highly disciplined and efficient in all its parts, 
as the British troops have at later ])eriods of the war been produced, 
thanks to his unwearied zeal and attention, and to the determination 
often expressed by him, “ tiiat no officer, upon whom the dutf of leading 
the army to the field may devolve, should ever be subject to the same 
disadvantages under which he had laboured,” his Royal Highness would 
have added to the other merits of his public conduct, that of having led 
the gallant objects of his care and solicitude to victory, imchcquered by 
disaster. 

The first operation in which the British troops were engaged in 1793, 
was on the 8lh of May, in support of a corps of Prussians under Gen. 
KnobelsdoriT, when a battalion of the Coldstream Guards distinguished 
itself by its gallantry in the wood of St, Amand. 

The Prussians soon after quitted the Prince of Coburg’s army to join 
that on the Rhine, and the operations of Ilis Royal Highness’s army 
were prosecuted, in sole combination with the Austrians, from this 
neriod until that of their retreat to the Rhine in 1794. 

In the subsequent battle of Famars on the 23d of May, His Royal 
Highness commanded a principal corps of the combined army, con- 
sisting of British, Austrians, and Hanoverians ; and his share in the 
success of that brilliant day was conspicuous. The siege of Valenciennes 
followed, the besieging army being placed under the command of H^s 
Royal Highness, while the Prince of Coburg covered it toward B on- 
chain and Cambray, and another corps blockaded Condd, — tiie Dutch 
troops and some Austrians under the Prince of Orange being stationed 
on the Marque and the Lys to cover West Flanders. 

The operation of the siege was long and tediou^ ; the engineers, artik 
lery, and ordnance employed in it almost exclusively Austrian. 

Valenciennes capitulated on the 28th of July, and the combined army 
proceeded to dislodge the enemy from the camp de Cdsar, and from its 
positio^ on the line of the Scheldt, on the 7th and 8th of August. 

This operation was conducted with little vigour, and upon this occa- 
Sfop, as on some others. His Royal Highness failed in his endeavours 
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to introduce greater energy, decision, and activity in the movements of 
the army which \Vere then directed by the Prince of Hohenlohe, as 
Quartermaster-General. On the 8th he made a rapid advance with the 
British and Hanoverian cavalry, came up with the rear-guard of the 
French army at the village of Marquion, and obliged the main body to 
form for its support. But the Prince of Hohenlohe disapproved of the 
movement, and the French army continued its retreat, without being 
further molested. 

Notwithstanding all the ridicule which was at that period thrown 
upon the idea of an advance to Paris, it is more than probable, that if 
it had then been attempted, instead of wasting the time and strength of 
the army in sieges, and, above all, instead of dividing it by the march 
of a large portion of it to the distant point of Dunkiik, the movement 
would have succeeded. ^At any rate, the great superiority of the Allies 
in the field, and in the composition of their forces, would have justified 
the attempt ; but the time for decided movements of this description 
had not arrived. 

The division of the army, and the operation against Dunkirk had a 
fatal eflect upon the further proceedings of the campaign, and its 
influence may be said to have lieen felt throughout the war. Inde- 
pendently of the great extension of the line of operations which it 
occasioned, and of tlie failure of its immediate object, it had the cflect 
of drawing the attention of the enemy to West Flanders, which became 
the weak point, that by which they afterwards always sought to inter- 
rupt the ofTensive ])lans of the Allies, and it thus produced the 
necessity of embracing a much larger front, a considerable portion 
of which was purely defensive. It betrayed to the enemy the advan- 
tages they would derive, and of which, in the subsequent campaign, they 
availed themselves so ably and successfully, of ojierating upon the flanks of 
the Allies, in order to check their projects of advancing from the centre, 
and it led to those operations on the Lys and on the Sambre, which, 
within a few weeks, converted the offensive plan of the Prince of Coburg 
into a war of defence, waged alternately on either flank. It is almost 
unnecessary to point out to tlie military reader llie facilities wliich, in 
the prosecution of this system, the French derived from their double line 
of fortresses, which covered and secured their lateral movements. Tiiis 
march to Dunkirk, against wdiicli the Austrians had strongly remon- 
strated, had the further effect of producing the ill-will and irritation which 
would naturally result from a failure, affecting the general issue of the 
campaign, and from disappointed expectations ; and it laid the seeds 

much of that jealousy and want of mutual confidence which proved, 
in the sequel, so prejudicial to the interests of the common cause. 

But in all this no blame attached to the Duke of York. His Royal 
Highness had joined the Austrians in their remonstrances against this 
fatal movement. He had urged his own objections to the utmost point 
that duty and subordination could justify ; and he undertook the opera- 
tion in obedience to the Orders of his government, with a full sense of 
the improvidence and the imprudence of the measure wliich they pre- 
scribed. 

The Prince of Coburg laid siege to Quesnoy, and invested Mau- 
beuge ; whilst the Duke of York proceeded to his unfortunate destina- 
tion, by Orchies, Tourcoing, and Menin, with the British, Hanoverian, 
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and Heenian troops, and a considerable body of Austrians under 
General Alvintzy, the whole being less than 40,000 men. 

The Dutch troops covered his march, by their station on the frontier 
of West Flanders, not however without being seriously molested, par- 
ticularly by an attack on Lincelles, from which they were driven with 
considerable loss, on the 16th of August. The British troops being 
then on their passage through Mdnin, the Duke of York ordered the 
brigade of Guards under General Lake to support the Dutch, and they 
re-took the strongly-fortified post of Lincelles in the most brilliant and 
gallant manner, though not without severe loss of the officers and men 
who so greatly distinguished themselves. 

Upon this occasion, General Alvintzy urged the Duke of York 
(doubtless under instructions from his superiors) to abandon the 
attempt on Dunkirk, to suspend his march, and to take advantage of 
the impression made by the extraordinary gallantry of his troops, to 
invest Lisle, which was not then well provided, and to the early pos- 
session of which the Prince of Coburg attached superior importance, 
as it would secure West Flanders. Ilis Royal Highness admitted the 
justness of his reasoning, but pleaded orders which left him no alters 
native ; and the march towards Dunkirk was resumed on the following 
day. 

From Fumes, His Royal Highness proceeded witli a part of this 
corps, British, Austrians, and Hessians, chiefly infantry, by Gyveldt, 
while Field-Marshal Freytag took the direction of Bergues and Mont 
Cassel, with a view to cover the operations of the siege ; his corps con- 
sisting principally of Hanoverians, and of nearly all the cavalry. 

His Royal Highness had been promised a battering-train and all the 
necessary supplies of ammunition, &c., from England, and naval co- 
operation to secure his corps from molestation on the part of the small 
cruisers from Dunkirk. These supplies had not arrived, and the guns 
(in ship carriages) were not unshipped during his continuance before 
Dunkirk. Not one British vessel of war appeared on the coast during 
that period ; and the enemy’s cruisers threw their shot into the sand- 
liills, and interrupted the communication by the shore. 

The enemy ho.^ a large garrison, which they reinforced at pleasure. 
Severe actions were fought on the 24th of Auguht, when the partial 
investment was formed ; and on the 6th and 8th of September, when 
the enemy attacked tlie Allies with great violence, lliough without 
success. The loss had been considerable. The Austrian General 
D* Alton had fallen on the 24th of August ; Colonel Moncrief, the chief 
engineer, on the 6th of September, and no progress had been mad# 
But His Royal Highness’s abandonment of the enterprise ’’and his 
retreat were determined, not by these difficulties, but in consequence 
of the defeat of General Freytag^ on the 8th of September, near HondSf 
choote, by which his left flank and rear were exposed, and his commu- 
nications rendered liable to interception. General Freytag had repulsed 
a serious attack on the 6th, and His Royal Highness had detached four 
battalions from his small corps to his support; but the attack was 
renewed with superior force on the 8th, and, as already stated, proved 
successful, and necessitated His Royal Highness’s retreat. 

We have dwelt on the circumstances attending this operation, as 
it is that which has been especially the object of misrepresentations by 
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friend and foe, which have left an impression unfavourable to His 
Royal Highness ; \diereas he had been foremost in condemning the 
measure, and became, in consequence of it, engaged in difficulties from 
which the utmost exertion of skill and perseverance could not have 
successfully extricated him or any other commander. 

We shall pass rapidly over the events which followed. The retreat 
was conducted in good order and without loss; and Hfs Royal 
Highness's corps continued on the frontier of West Flanders, without 
being much engaged, until the middle of October, when he proceeded 
with 6000 men, chiefly British, to tlie support of the Prince of Coburg, 
who had taken Quesnoy, and was engaged in the operation against 
Maubeuge, which he abandoned after the battle of Wattignies, fought 
on the 1 6th of October, with doubtful issue. 

Ilis Royal Highness returned to Tournay ; and on the 28th of 
October, made a successful attack upon the enemy at Lannoy and 
Men in, and obliged them to raise the siege of Nieuport, and to 
abandon the investment of Ypres, which they had undertaken while he 
marched towards the Sambre. 

On the 29th of October, General Kray, who was under His Royal 
Highness’s orders, surprised the enemy at Marchiennes, and occasioned 
to tliem a loss of 2000 men. The campaign terminated soon after. 

The Duke of York’s army was considerably reinforced previously to 
the commencement of the following campaign, and during its early 
operations, by additional corps of Hanoverians, Hessians, and Darm- 
stadt troops, by drafts from the British regiments, and a brigade of the 
Line (12th, 38th, and 55d regiments) arrived early in May, which was 
in general attached to the corps of General Clairfayt, who commanded 
West Flanders, as were the greater part of the Hanoverians. 

His Royal Highness’s corps, consisting of the remainder of the Bri- 
tish infantry, all the British cavalry, and of Austrians, moved to the 
])lain8 of Gateau, where the main body of the Allied army was united 
on the 16th of April, under the command of the Emperor. 

A general and successful attack was made on the 17th upon the 
enemy’s positions, in which His Royal Highness took an active share. 
Landrecies was immediately invested, and His Royal Highness com* 
manded the right wing of the covering army. He waS attacked on the 
26tli April by a corps of 30,000 men, under General Chapny, near 
Troisville, which he defeated with great slaughter. General Chapny was 
taken, and the enemy lost thirty-five pieces of cannon. The action 
was decided by the cavalry, and the conduct of the British cavalry was 
Hery distinguished. Major-General Mansel fell on this occasion. 

The ehcmy had, however, attacked also the post of Denain, which the 
Hessians occupied. General Clairfayt had marched from Tournay to 
its support, and General Pichegru, who commanded in chief the French 
armies, had availed himself of these diversions, and of General Clairfayt’s 
absence, to invade West Flanders. 

This obliged the Prince of Coburg to break up the main army ; and, 
as soon as Landrdcies had fallen, (on the 30th of April,) the Duke of 
York marched with his whole corps, and reached Tournay by forced 
marches on the Ist and 2d of May. 

General Pichegru had, in the mean time, penetrated to Courtrai, had 
defeated General Clairfayt at Monscron, on the 29th of April, and had 
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invested Menin. The Hanoverian General Hammerstein. who occupied 
the latter place, which was not tenaUe, with four batalions of Hanove- 
rians, and some of La Chartre’s corps of royal emigrants, by a most gal- 
lant effort, made his way through the enemy, and effected his retreat 
to Ingelmunster 

His Royal Highness was attacked in front of Tournay, on the 10th 
of May,1}ut defeated the enemy with great loss, taking thirteen cannon, 
and driving them across the Marque. 

On the side of Courtrai, General Clairfayt had failed in his gallant efforts 
to recover his lost ground, and the necessity of checking the further pro- 
gress of General Pichegru in West Flanders— drew the greater part of 
the Austrian army to that quarter, obliged the Emperor to abandon his 
offensive projects, and produced the combined operation of the 17th and 
18th of May, in which the major portion of the Allied army was to 
have been engaged : but in which, from the procrastinated movements 
of two principal co-operating columns of Austrians, those under the 
orders of the Duke of York Were committed, without support, against 
the concentrated forces of the enemy ; and, after having succeeded to 
the fullest extent on the 17th, were surrounded and defeated with great 
loss on the 18th. 

On that day the Archduke Charles’s column, united to that under 
General Kinsky, which had been engaged between Tournay and the 
Marque on the 17th, and thus forming nearly one-half of the army, was 
to have moved at break of day from the Marque, to operate on the right 
flank of the Duke of York, who was in the direction of Roubaix and 
Mouveaux, while General Clairfayt was to have advanced on the 17t]i 
from the Lys upon His Royal Highness’s left flank. The Arch- 
duke Charles’s did not move at all from the Marque on the 18th, al- 
though his corps had reached the point of departure at six on the pre- 
ceding evening; and General Clairfayt postponed his movement from 
the 17th to the 18th. The enemy finding themselves unmolested by 
these main corps, united in the attack of the two columns under the 
Duke of York, who alone had strictly obeyed his orders. 

We must now repeat, that it is not our object to enter into details, 
and that we confine ourselves to the statements of general measures, and 
their results. We trust that we have shown, that the censure to which 
the Duke of York was exposed, from the failure of the operation against 
Dunkirk, was unjust and unmerited, and we are warranted in stating, 
that he was equally free from blame with respect to the ill success of the 
general attack which had been ])rojected on the 17th and 18th of May, 
1794, although its immediate effects fell almost exclusively upon thi. 
columns placed under his direction. 

This was indeed acknowledged in the most unqualified manner by the 
Prince of Coburg, in a letter which has been published ; but this 
acknowledgment, however ample, and however satisfactory to the feel- 
ings of His Royal Highness, and of the gallant survivors of this arduous 
contest, offered no remedy for the mischief which had resulted from the 
neglect or disobedience of others, nor the means of correcting the con- 
sequences of so serious a failure. 

The object of this general movement had been to strike so decisive a 
blow as would have crippled the enemy, and have enabled the Allies to 
resume the offensive operations which had been so seriously interrupted. 
And although the was somewhat complicated, and the co-operation 
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of coluiTiRB of attack moving from points relatively distant might be 
exposed to uncertainty and interruption, the operation would probably 
have succeeded to a great extent, if the orders had been strictly obeyed 
by all ; and at any rate, its result could not have been disastrous, as it 
proved. 

The failure, in a military sense, was however not the only conse- 
quence. It destroyed the harmony which had prevailed until then 
between the component parts of the allied army ; and substituted for it, 
want of mutual confidence, jealousy, recrimination, and even suspicion 
of treachery ; in which subordinates indulged, although their superiors 
might abstain from the expression of those feelings. 

It was natural that a reason should be sought for the extraordinary 
inaction of the Archduke, whose character was far above the reach of 
imputation, as it ever after continued ; and the suspicion of treachery 
fell upon two superior odicers of Ins staff, — nor, as it would seem, 
without reason, from the subsequent career of one of them, and the 
melancholy termination of his existence. It was asserted that the 
Archduke Charles, exhausted by fatigue, had slept far beyond the hour 
at which his columns should have been put in motion, to have been of 
any use, and that these two officers, (Fliigel-adjutants,) or one of them, 
who were in possession of the general disposition for the attack, and 
therefore aware of the fatal consequences of delay, had not awakened 
liim. Be the cause what it may, certain it is that the columns were to 
have moved forward before daybreak, and did not move until many 
hours after daybreak, and then retrograded. 

It has been stated that General Clairfayt postponed his movement 
from the 17th to the 18th. On the second day his advance was suc- 
cessful ; and, indeed, was little opposed, as the enemy's force had been 
withdrawn to assist in the attack upon the Duke of York’s columns. 

The excuse offered by General Clairfayt for this palpable disobedience 
of orders and non-conformance to the general plan was, that the other 
columns might have delayed their movements, in which case he would 
have been committed, with a very inferior force, against the main body 
of the enemy, and must have been crushed ; and such might have been 
the case if others had acted on the same principle, and allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the same presumption. But the result was, 
so far as he was concerned, that others suflered from his adoption of the 
course which he ascribed to them by anticipation ; nor can the excuse 
be considered as ofl’ering any justification for so glaring a departure 
from instructions, where success depends upon a combination of niove- 
monts. 

General Clairfayt’s proceeding may, however, be traced to other 
causes, which more or less influenced the events of this campaign. 
He was a zealous, gallant, and able officer, as he had, indeed, shown 
himself to be during a long and meritorious career, and as he proved 
himself at a subsequent period, when he replaced the Prince of Coburg 
in the command of the Austrian army, after it had retreated across 
the Rhine. But he was a Walloon, and the object of jealousy and dis- 
like at bead-quarters. He had consequently been charged with the de- 
fence of West Flanders, and the force placed under his command was 
inadequate to the task. His situation had been, and continued to the 
end of the campaign, one of extreme difficulty. He felt this, and he 
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was sensible that he might be sacrificed to the effects of intrigue and 
jealousy. 

These considerations, however, could have no reference to any part of 
the Duke of York’s conduct, although His Royal Highness suffered from 
their influence upon the course pursued by General Clairfayt upon this 
occasion. 

After this failure on the part of the allies, the French armies, under 
Pichegru in West Flanders, and under Jourdan on the Sambre, assumed 
more decidedly the offensive, and maintained that advantage during the 
rest of the campaign, in spite of the serious checks which they occa- 
sionally experienced. 

On the 22d of May, •General Pichegru attacked the Allies in the 
position which they had resumed in front of Tournuy, but was repulsed 
with considerable loss. His attacks were directed chiefly on the posts 
near Templeuve and on the village of Pont^chin, with the obvious inten- 
tion of penetrating to the Scheldt and Tournay. The possession of the 
village of Pontechin was obstinately contested ; and it was finally re- 
taken and maintained by the British brigade of the line, under Major- 
General Fox, which the Duke of York had detached from the left wing, 
which he commanded. The numbers brought into action on both sides 
were more considerable than during any other battle of this campaign ; 
and although not closely engaged, except at Pontdchin, there was a very 
useless expenditure of ammunition. The loss was serious in both armies. 

The enemy’s progress on the Sambre caused the Emperor to return 
to that quarter towards the end of May, with a large portion of the 
army which had been assembled near Tournay, where the allies re- 
mained on the defensive. 

The operations on the Sambre were conducted with alternate success, 
while in West Flanders General Pichegru invested Ypres, of which 
General Moreau commenced the siege in June. Various attempts were 
made to interrupt this operation; and General Clairfayt made two 
vigorous attacks, on the 10th and the 13th, upon the enemy’s positions 
near Hooglede ; but, having failed, retired on Bruges. The 38th and 
55th British infantry, and the 8th Light Dragoons, had, as before stated, 
formed part of this corps since the middle of May, and had distinguished 
tliemselves by their gallantry. The 12th, forming part of the brigade, 
had remained at Ostend. 

At this period, the Duke of York proposed to the Prince of Coburg 
that he should join General Clairfayt with the whole force from Tournay, 
in order to make a second and more determined attempt for the relief of 
Ypres. But the proposal was objected to, on the plea of the movement 
uncovering Tournay; and while the enemy acted with concentrated 
masses ou both flanks, the allies persisted in the attempt to preserve 
a long line of posts, which offered in no points corresponding means of 
resistance. 

General Jourdan liaving been defeated by the Prince of Orange, and 
forced to recross the Sambre with considerable loss, the Prince of 
Coburg agreed to combine a movement from Tournay with that of 
General Clairfayt's corps from Bruges, for the relief of Ypres ; but it 
was suspended upon his receiving intelligence that the enemy had again 
crossed the Sambre, and would, indeed, have proved useless, with refer- 
ence to its immediate object, as Ypres surrendered on the 17th of June^ 

The Prince of Coburg proceeded to the Sambre with nearly the 
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whole of the Austrian troops from Tournay, leaving to the Duke of 
York the task of covering that town, and maintaining the communicar 
tion with General Clairfayt, with a force quite inadequate to the object. 

The question was not long doubtful ; General Pichegru having, on 
the 20th of June, advanced to the Mandel, and obliged General Clair- 
fayt to retire on Deynse. His Royal Highness justly considering the 
position at Tournay no longer tenable, quitted it on the 24th of June, 
and retired to Renaix and Oudenarde, between which he encamped, in 
order to secure and preserve a connexion with General Clairfayt. 

In the meantime, the Prince of Coburg had joined the Prince of 
Orange near Catitton, but delayed the attempt for the relief of Char- 
leroi until the 26th of June, when he fought the' fatal battle of Fleurus; 
which might have proved successful had he persevered in his attack. 
But having learnt during the action that Charleroi had surrendered on 
the preceding day, he abandoned the field to the enemy^ and with it 
every further effort for the preservation of the Netherlands ; which, 
indeed, there was too much reason to believe, had ceased for some time 
to be an object of solicitude with the Austrian Cabinet. 

Henceforth the movements of the Austrians were directed to a 
retreat across the Rhine ; and those of the Duke of York’s army neces- 
barily became subordinate to them, as he could not alone make head 
against the overpowering force with which General Pichegru prosecuted 
his advance. 

Ilis retrograde movements were, however, slow and orderly ; and 
although unavoidably influenced by those of his allies, always suspended 
as far as prudence would admit, whenever any hope was afforded that a 
stand could be made. No intention to that eflect was, however, seri- 
ously entertained by the Austrians, whose acquisitions during the two 
campaigns were abandoned to their fate, and successively fell into the 
hands of the French. 

His Royal Highness had continued in his position near Renaix for 
tlie support of Oudenarde, while General Clairfayt had been forced to 
retire from Deynse to Ghent, General Walmoden, with the Hanoverians, 
taking post at Landemark on his right. The enemy were repulsed in 
an attack upon Ghent, but their late movements had intercepted the 
communication with Ostend, where the Earl of Moira had arrived on 
the 26th of June with a reinforcement from England of 5000 infantry. 
His Lordship by a bold and rapid march, ^whicli was covered by a 
forward movement of General Walmoden, reached Ghent between the 
28th and SOtli. 

Ostend was abandoned and occupied by a detachment from General 
Pichegru’s army on the 1st of July. Another detachment was em- 
ployed in the siege of Nieuport, in which a garrison of Hanoverians had 
been left under General Diepenbroek, who defended the place gallantly 
for some weeks. 

Early in July General Clairfayt moved from the right to the left of 
His Royal Highness’s corps, to join the remainder of the Austrian 
army. His Royal Highness marched to Grammont and Samboek, and 
thence to Asche, while Lord Moira marched to Alost, and General Wal- 
moden followed his movement from Termonde. The several corps of 
British, Hanoverians, and Hessians, forming His Royal Highness's 
army, were thus united, and the immediate connexion with the Aus- 
trians was dissolved. 
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The Prince of Coburg having continued his retreat, the Duke of 
York on the 8th of July crossed the Dyle and scamped near Contich, 
with his right to the Scheldt, his left to Lier, The enemy obtained 
possession, on the 15tb, of Malincs ; the Hessians, under General Dal- 
wig, who occupied that town, retiring across the Nethe. Lord Moira’s 
corps occupied Duffel. 

His Royal Highness retained these positions until the 22d, when, in 
consequence of the further retreat of the Prince of Coburg (whom he 
had in vain urged to resume the offensive) to Maestricht, on the 19th 
and 20th, His Royal Highness fell back to Campthout, between Breda 
and Bergen-op'Zoom. 

The Prince of Coburg having on the 24th crossed the Maese, the 
Duke of York retired on the 25th to Rosendal, near which he encamped 
and continued until the 4th of August, when he fell back to the neigh- 
bourhood of Oosterhout, with his right to Breda. 

In the meantime the enemy had occupied Antwerp, and advanced 
towards the Nethe. 

The Duke of York continued until the 29th of August near Ooster- 
hout, and then finding his left flank threatened by the enemy in a 
position which was by no means strong, he fell back behind the river 
Aa, with his right to Bois-le-Duc, his left to the Piel Morass. 

All tbese movements had been easy, and free from^iolcstation ; the 
weather had been in general fine, and the troops had been greatly re- 
freshed by comparative rest. Considerable reinforcements, particularly 
of infantry, had successively arrived from England, and some of the 
old cor})s were in good order. The condition of every part of His 
Royal Highness’s aimy was improving, and it had not at any time 
been more numerous or effective. 

It is almost unnecessary to expatiate upon the advantage which 
might have resulted to the general cause, and to the credit and charac- 
ter of the British army and its illustrious commander, if such had been 
its state at the commencement of the war, or even at the commence- 
ment of the second campaign ; and all must feel and acknowledge, that 
such it miglit have been, with respect to number and equipment, and 
far superior in discipline and uniformity of system, if the military esta- 
blishments had, during the preceding peace, been maintained with the 
ability, care, and vigilance which are now exerted, and had offered the 
same state of efficiency, and the same facilities of rapid and efl'ectual 
and available augmentations in every branch of the service. 

Yet, with this exj)crience, with the evidence of the mischiefs whicli 
ensued, of the enormous expenditure which they entailed, and of tlie 
disappointments of projects which, if the means of accomplfshment had 
been more ready, might have brought tliQ war to an early close, there 
are not wanting those who would destroy the present efficient military 
establishment and system, in order to revert to that of 1792, and who 
hold cheap all that has been done towards enabling the British army 
(if its active services should be again required) to maintain the high 
character and the credit with which it closed the last arduous war. 

But, notwithstanding the improved condition of the Duke of York’s 
army, and its accession of numbers, its strength w'as not sufficient to 
admit of its making a forward movement independently, and ’His Rosal 
Highness’s endeavours to prevail upon General Clairfayt, to whom the 
Prince of Coburg had resigned the command of the Austrian army, to 
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engage in any combined movement, failed ; the plea for declining that 
to which he had professed an inclination, being the surrender to the 
enemy of Valenciennes and Condt*. 

At this period (the end of August) the greater part of the Dutch 
troops, which had also separated from the Austrians, had been distri- 
buted in the fortified towns, or detached for the protection of the mari- 
time provinces. Their cavalry only was available. 

On the 14th of September General Pichegru advanced in considerable 
force from the position he had occupied between Tournhout and Merle, 
and attacked the Duke of York’s advanced post on the Dommel. The 
enemy drove the Hesse Darmstadt troops, with considerable loss, from 
that of Boxtel, and showed so great a force, that Lieutenant-General 
Abe^cromby, who was detached with a strong body to regain the post, 
judged it unadvisable to make the attempt, and retired to the general 
position behind the Aa. • 

Tlie morass on which the left flank of this position rested, had be- 
come practicable, and that flank was thus rendered so insecure, that 
Ills Royal Highness could not risk an action with manifest disadvan- 
tage of ground against very superior numbers. He therefore fell back 
upon Graves, where he crossed the Maese on the 1 6th of September, and 
he encamped near Wichem without being pressed by the enemy, who 
advanced to the ^a. 

On the side of the Austrians, the enemy, on the 18th of September, 
forced the passage of the Ourte, and gained possession of the position of 
the Chartreuse, near Liege. The Austrians retired on Juliers, and were 
here again attacked by Marshal Jourdan on the 2d of October, and 
driven from their several positions upon Kerpen, whence General 
Clairfayt continued his retreat to the Rhine, which he crossed at 
Mulheiin, on the 5th of October, leaving the whole of the left bank 
unoccupied. 

The Duke of York’s left flank being thus wholly uncovered and 
exposed to the attack from the army which had operated against the 
Austrians, while he was opposed in front by a superior force under 
General Pichegru, His Royal Highness was reduced to the necessity 
of retiring, about the 6th of October, to a position in front of Nime- 
guen. He kept up his communication with Graves, which he was 
indefatigable in his endeavours to provide with the means of defence, 
the supply of it having been totally neglected by the Dutch ; and by 
so doing, he enabled that ]}lace to protract its defence for several 
months. He occupied the island of Bommel, on his right, very 
strongly, and detached a body of cavalry to his left to observe the 
Rhine, and endeavour to keep up a communication with the Austrians. 

Bois-le-Duc surrendered on the 10th of October, the Dutch garrison 
having offered no resistance; and its possession afforded great facilities 
to the enemy in their further operations on the line of the Maese. 
They had invested Graves, on the left bank, but it continued some time 
longer open on the right bank of the river. 

They had occupied fort St. Andr^, but were driven from it on the 11th 
of October, by Lieut. -General Abercromby. 

On the ^9th, they crossed the Maese in force, above Graves, and 
attacked the advanced posts of the British army on the right, and 
forced them to retire with some loss from Apelthern, Druten, &c. The 
37th regiment suffered severely on this occasion, as did the infantry of 
Rohan’s corps. • 
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The communication with Graves being thus interrupted, the Duke 
of York crossed the Waal with the greater patt of his army, leaving 
General Walmoden to maintain Nimeguen as long as he could do so 
without risking the security of his troops, in a place so little capable 
of defence ; his retreat across the river being provided for by the 
previous establishment of a bridge of boats, flanked by batteries raised 
on the prominent points of the right bank. 

The enemy approached Nimeguen on the 28d, and on the 28ih 
drove in its advanced posts, and established themselves within a short 
distance of the works. 

General Clairfayt came to Nimeguen on the 28th of October, to 
concert some forward movement, in which an Austrian corps under 
Lieut.-General Werneck was to have co-operated from Nimeguen 
with the greater part of His Royal Highness’s army ; but the arrival 
of the Austrians was delayed from day to day, and the proposed 
operation ended in the offer of a diversion on the side of Wesel, which 
could not be expected to prove useful or effectual. 

The enemy broke ground before Nimeguen on the night of the 2d 
of November, and the Duke of York having reinforced its garrison on 
the 4th, (six Dutch battalions being also added to it by the Prince of 
Orange,) a sortie was made on that afternoon by nine battalions, of 
which six were British, under Major-General De Jj^urgh, which de- 
stroyed a considerable part of the enemy’s works and spiked their guns. 
Their progress was, however, only retarded thereby until the 6th, when 
they opened six batteries on the bridge, and one upon the town. The 
bridge having been very soon much damaged, His Royal Highness 
withdrew the majority of the troops from the town, leaving only the 
piquets and the Dutch battalions, to maintain it if possible, until 
General Clairfayt’s final intentions of co-operation should be] ascertained. 

This, however, proving hopeless, and the bridge becoming hourly 
more insecure, Nimeguen was finally evacuated on tlie night of the 8th, 
without loss to the British, although about 800 Dutch who were 
crossing on the flying bridge were taken, in consequence of an acci- 
dental shut carrying away the top of the mast on which the hawser was 
fastened, which caused the vessel to swing] round. 

The bridge of boats was burnt, and the Duke of York’s army en- 
camped and cantoned between the Waal and the Leek ; his right 
extending along the Waal as far as the island of Bommel, which the 
Dutch occupied; his left along the Rhine to Pannerden, where it 
communicated with the right of the Austrians, under General Wenieck, 

In this situation the army continued, undisturbed, until His Royal 
Highness’s return to England, early in December ; when the position 
it occupied justified a belief, that the provinces of Holland and Utrecht 
were secured against every attempt of the enemy. 

This expectation was defeated by the excessive severity of the sub- 
sequent season, which enabled the enemy to pass all the rivers on the 
ice ; and, finally, forced the army, under the command of Generals 
Walmoden and Harcourt, to retire from the Waal, the Leek, and the 
Yssel, into East Friesland and the Hanoverian territory. This retreat 
commenced on the first days of January, and was extrenilly arduous 
and harassing, froixl the excessive severity of the weather ; tliough not 
much interrupted by the enemy, who felt, in almost the same degree, 
the influence of the weather. Some partial actions took place before 
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the troops quitted the Leek, particularly at Buren and Geldermalsen, 
where the 14th and ^7th regiments distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry, and suffered severely. 

The troops continued quiet in their German cantonments during the 
winter ; and the Prussians having concluded a convention with the French, 
which included the northern provinces of Germany, the British infantry 
were embarked in the spring at Bremerlehe for England ; the cavalry 
remaining cantoned in the duchies of Bremen and Oldenburgh until the 
end of the year. 

We have thus brought to a close this summary of the campaigns of 
1793 and 1794; and we have endeavoured, by a simple statement of 
facts, to relieve the Duke of York's memory from the effects of undue 
prejudice, arising out of a chain of unfortunate events over which he 
could have no control, and from his dependence on which he could 
not extricate himself, — his. movements being, necessarily, subordinate to 
the views, the decisions, and the measures of others. 

During the whole of this period His Royal Highness’s attention was 
zealously directed to the improvement of the condition and discipline of 
the British troops, and to the correction of the abuses which previous 
neglect had produced. But the task was not an easy one, and it could 
be prosecuted only during the periods of occasional repose, in the au' 
tumn of 1794. ^ 

It has been Steady stated that some of the old corps of infantry had 
joined the army in a state of comparative efliciency ; but oven these par 
took of the effects of hasty augmentation, and there was in all a wanto^ 
uniformity of system, of regulation, of movement, and of equipment. 
Lord Moira's corps had been destined for another service, and was un- 
prepared, in most respects, for that to which it was transferred. The 
staff, indeed, was upon a most extensive scale, calculated for four times 
its strength, and was upon a distinct establishment until his lord- 
ship quitted the army. The new levies which successively joined the 
army were, with a few honourable exceptions, of the most wretched 
description. The 78th and 80th were well composed, well equipped, 
and efficient. The 85th, 87th, and 89th, were, in appearance, discipline, 
and equipment, a disgrace to any service, and the laughing-stock of 
all who beheld them. « 

Foreign corps of cavalry and infantry had been raised without mucli 
discrimination, and many of them proved a burden rather than a useful 
addition to its strength and efficiency. Some, however — those of La 
Chartres, Rolian, Salm, and Choiseul — were effective, well officered and 
composed, and did good service. The army, however, presented a 
strange medley — a very motley crew ; and it is almost unnecessary to 
observe that the maintenance of good order and discipline in an army 
so composed was not the least of its commander’s difficulties, tliough it 
was successfully overcome. 

It is reasonable to trace all this to its defective source — to that peace 
establishment of 1792, and those arrangements which wc are now urged 
to substitute for that which exists, and which the Secretary at War lias 
shown to be more expensive. 

The present establishment offers the means of increasing the army to 
nearly double its amount, without having recourse to the ruinous and 
destructive expedients which marked the arrangements of the early 
periods of the revolutionary war ; the basis is complete and perfect in 
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all its parts, and may be extended, by an easy operation, without pre- 
judice to a system in which uniformity of regul^ition and practice has 
been successfully introduced by unwearied care and attention. But to 
effect this, a continuance of that oare and vigilance is required ; and the 
superintendence of an able, experienced, and efficient staff is as neces- 
sary to the preservation and guidance of the machine as it has proved 
essential in its establishment. 

The Duke of York could not have executed the arduous task in which 
he engaged, when placed at the head of the army, on his return from 
the Continent, without the aid of zealous official subordinates; nor 
can his Royal Highness’s successors be expected to maintain, unim- 
paired, the fruits of his labours, if deprived of that aid and co-operation. 

We do not intend to enter into any detail of those labours, or of the 
abuses to the correction of which they were applied. They are well 
known and appreciated by the army and the country, and, in this respect 
at least, justice is done to the memory of His Royal Highness, But 
his first progress was necessarily slow and cautious, and it was long 
impeded by the extent of the mischief which had prevailed, and by the 
urgent and unceasing calls for the means of carrying on military opera- 
tions in various parts of the globe, «>and of providing for the security of 
the country against foreign aggression. The expeditions against the 
French West India colonies, and particularly againijj|St. Domingo, 
proved indeed the grave of a large portion of the best of the British 
infantry and of the foreign corps, the greater part of which were soon 
afterwards reduced. 

Tlie embodied militia, the raising of fencible corps, the formation of 
volunteer corps, &c. &c., were all accessories demanding attention. The 
great object, however, was to relieve the Service from the numerous 
levies which had been so hastily, carelessly, and improvidently under- 
taken, of which the corps raised in Ireland, under the patronage of the 
lord lieutenant, formed no small portion. This was not accomplished 
without great trouble ; and years passed on before the Service was freed 
from the prejudices which those jobbing levies entailed. 

One of the measures which tended in the greatest degree to the effi- 
ciency of the Service was the volunteering from the militia, inasmuch 

it threw into the ranks of the regular army for general service a 
large body of men of a superior description, and, while it added essen- 
tially to their numbers, greatly improved their composition. But the 
amalgamation and its good effects required time ; and, unfortunately, 
the events of the war called, in some instances, for the premature em- 
ployment of recruits who afterwards proved so valuable. 

This remark applies particularly to the completion and augmentation 
of a great proportion of the British corps which was employed in North 
Holland, in 1799, in conjunction with a corps of Russians, under the 
command of the Duke of York. 

This expedition being connected with the general object of these 
pages, we shall proceed to give a brief account of its principal features. 


( To It concluded in our nej/,) 
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THOUGHTS ON IMPRESSMENT* 

Salus Populi, suprema lex. 

The impressment of seamen, even though sanctioned by necessity, 
is so glaring an evil, and reflects so much discredit on the boasted 
liberality of our constitution, that men of all parties have sincerely 
wished some scheme could be devised to supersede or soften its 
rigours. It is true that occasions may arise in which it will be 
requisite, for private and personal advantage and comfort, to yield to 
the public security and welfare ; yet this legalized outrage upon per- 
sonal liberty for a supposed national benefit is in itself so Oppressive, 
so repugnant to all ideas of freedom, and so dangerous a breach of 
public faith, that if at any time it can be right to have recourse to it, 
it ought to be only on emergency, and under such limitations and 
restraints as will exhibit it under its mildest form. Nay more, — if the 
fleets can possibly be manned in such cases by voluntary supplies, 
either abolish the odious power altogether, or at least render it a 
matter of as extreme necessity as the Habeas Corpus Act is in civil 
life. , It is needful, however, to advance with caution, and appeal to the 
judgment rather than to the feelings. 

We have a^ady expressed ourselves pretty fully upon this most 
diflicult question; and in our Number for September, 1829, pp. 272 to 
276, the sum of tlie parliamentary debate of 1834 may bo found — as 
well the evils brought forward by tlic mover of the motion, as tlie 
panacea proposed by tlie First Lord of the Admiralty. We, however, 
lay no claim to originality respecting the scheme of registration, wliich 
is now to be brought forward by Ministers ; but it has long struck us 
as being llio least objectionable of the various suggestions on this 
liead. The “ register ” was attempted under the Whig Government of 
William III., but without success; for the being called over by name, 
and compelled to obey the call, seemed to tlie seamen but another mo- 
dification of impressment ; and as its constitutional merits were open 
lo serious objections, the expedient was deemed insufficient. In 1720, 
Burchett, that wortliy old SecretJiry of the Admiralty, said — “ The 
present method of impressing men for the Royal Navy is not only 
attended with great inconveniences to the men tlicrnselves, but it 
also causes very great interruptions to trade ; for often vvlien there has 
been occasion for an extraordinary number of men to serve in the 
fleets, it has been found necessary to put almost a total stop lor some 
lime to the sailing of all outward-bound ships : whereas, if some 
measures could bo taken by a registry, or otherwise, so as to come at 
the certain knowledge of every seaman or seafaring man in the 
kingdom, with their ages and descriptions, and that such an account 
were from time to time kept complete and perfect, as they shall vary 
from death or other circumstances, at a particular office to be esta- 
blished for the purpose ; the Lord High Admiral, or Commissioners for 
executing that office, might not only be constantly informed what 
numbers arc actually in the nation, but an account might likewise be 
kept, from lime to time, of which of them are employed in the King's 
or merchant service, and when they shall have been discharged from 
the one or the other, with the period of their service." 

In 1739, in consequence of an aversion of the sailors to man tlie 
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fleet, a bill was brought into Parliament by Sir Charles Wager, for 
registering the seamen, watermen, and pliers on rivers ; but it was 
rejected on the second reading : for it was thought such a law would 
condemn a British sailor to a more abject slavery than that inflicted by 
impressment, — since it was asserted that he could not even shift his 
residence without being liable to a deserter's punishment. Yet the 
measure, under certain modifications, had its advoca-tes ; and Mr. 
Bouchier Cleeve, in 1756, attempted to recall the public attention to 
the point, but without effect. Two years afterwards, it was again 
proposed to the House of Commons to establish muster-rolls of all 
seamen, fishermen, lightermen, and watermen ; obliging ship-masters 
to leave subscribed lists of their respective crews at offices maintained 
for that purpose ; that a certain number of them might be chosen by 
lot for his Majesty^s service, in any case of emergency. This ex- 
pedient, however, was rejected as an unnecessary and ineffectual in- 
cumbrance upon commerce, which would, in the event, tend to diminish 
the number of seafaring men. 

Though the mere antiquity of a custom be no rule for its continuance, 
we may mention that various free commercial states liavc, through all 
ages, had recourse to the arbitrary seizure of seafaring men. Thus, 
we learn from Timeydides, in a critical moment, the Athenians, having 
to man a hundred galleys, issued pres^-warranls to co#pel the ])eoplp, 
as well sojourners as citizens, to go on board. Among the Romans, 
a refusal to be ready for service incurred the severest penalties ; aiifl 
with the Venetians it was customary, on every preparation for war, not 
only to arrest the trading seamen, but their ships also. In our own 
country this habit is of long standing; and we may infer that the 
Frisian pirates who manned the first fleets of the great Alfred, the 
founder of our naval power, were pressed. In the Doomsday-book, 
mention is made of places which were bound to furnish the King with 
sailors and marine stores ; and the custody of the sea was then the 
royal prerogative. Impressment probably obtained in the Saxon ar- 
maments, but from the loss of records, we are in uncertainty till the 
reign of King John, who is known to have issued an order for 
arresting all ships found at sea. Henry III. demanded ships for his 
voyage, and arrested other vessels for his use. Tlie writs of Edward 1. 
order the assessment of men for coast service, and all ships to be in 
readiness to act against the King of France. Edward 11. assigned 
wages to those masters and sailors whom he had compelled to go to 
Portsmouth; but the authority of a Board of Admiralty, with the 
power of obliging every mariner to do personal service, cannot be 
traced eiirlier than the reign of Edward III. The directions for 
pressing seamen are then unequivocal ; and from thenceforward, the 
practice, though not based upon any positive act of legislature, received 
Its countenance so generally, that it was acknowledged as having been, 
from time immemorial, a part of the common law of the land ; and till 
comparatively late limes, its legality was never questioned. 

But the use of impressment, always an odious measure with the 
Government, has never been defended except on the plea of im- 
perative stete necessity ; and it is only fair to admit, that those who 
have ^nsidered the custom to be essentially expedient, arc, at least, 
men oi|i^uch humanity, judgment, and sensibility, as the railers who 
hftve ad captandum topic for objects peculiarly their 
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own, or even the kind-hearted and benevolent people who study the 
subject but in one- light. From obvious causes, there cannot be a 
tlieme more favourable for furnishing demagogues with matter for 
popular excitement ; nor is there one with wliich the tampering is 
pregnant with more risk to the real interests of the empire. What hap- 
pened in 1802 and 1803 demonstrates not only the difficulty of re- 
taining prime seamen, but also the impossibility of again collecting 
them, cxcej)! by the violent mode of impressing ; for, during that 
peace, not a single line-of-battle ship could be manned by volunteers in 
more than a twelvemonth ; and notwithstanding the promises made in 
the House of Commons of manning fifty sail of the line in two months, 
not one could be provided with seamen without tlie press. The 
arbitrary seizure of a particular order, instead of a conscription from 
the whole body of the population, is certainly sufficiently hard ; but 
tlicre is not a class of his ‘Majesty’s subjects wliich it could less oppress. 
And it is not a little striking, that in the formidable demands made in 
our days, by the sailors, for redress of grievances, the liability to im- 
pressment was not one. The custom is revolting to those whose duty 
it is to carry it into effect, and oppressive to tliose upon whom it acts ; 
but we can declare, from personal experience, that in general it is borne 
vvitli cheerfulness and good will. And we know, that so far from being 
demoralized, degraded, or spirit-broken, the impressed men have mainly 
won the Jai.»’els of our naval wreath ; and there arc many of these 
individuals vvlio have risen to high rank and distinguished honours. It 
is true that there are, also, deep shadows to this representation ; and it 
is therefore that we implore the legislature to use their utmost exer- 
tions in providing a substitute for the odious measure, if they possibly 
can. Too many of those men have borne a rancorous hostility to the 
service, and often to those officers whose duty it was to take them ; and 
wc have before us a letter which was sent by a violent seaman to a 
liighly respectable and humane lieutenant, who, having been ordered to 
impress Jiim, became the object of these imprecations : — 

“ Monster and iriliuman man, that has separated mo from my young 
family, and all that is dear to me under heaven, may my prayers be heard, 
that the aflliction you have brought upon me may he returned upon you 
tenfold ; and that you may never know what happiness is, either in a married 
or in a single state, will be my only prayer, both late and early. As I never 
expect to see my dear little ones again, may the Almighty grant me the 
power to haunt you Loth night and day ; may the curse of the widow and 
fatlierless child be upon you while on this earth, and the hand of tho 
Avenger of blood be upon you heieafter ; and I beg of Him that seeth all 
things, and knoweth the secrets of all hearts, to avenge my cause uponyour heful. 

“ With my latest breath will I curse you, and may remorse of conscience 
and the malediction of Cain attend you. May both wind and sea, and light 
and dark, and heat and cold, and God him^lf, be in array against you and 
yours ; and thus justice will be given to an injured being about to be driven 
out of this transitory life.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent dislike of seamen to service in the 
Navy, it cannot be denied that they exchanged an employment wherein 
they were immersed in dirt and drudgery, ill-fed, often ill-used, without 
medical aid, and destitute in old age or illness, for one where thfey 
enjoyed a high degree of comfort, were regularly victualled, nursed in 
sickness, and pensioned after an easy period of service. Indeed, the 
disposition of the Admiralty, and of the naval officers, to adopt and 
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forward whatever is practicable and beneficial for the interests and com- 
forts of seamen, will be readily acknowledged by aH who are capable of 
answering the question. But it must not be concealed that there are 
plausible reasons given among the merchant seamen for their partiality 
to their own occupation, which, though of easy refutation, have been 
industriously disseminated, and blindly cherished. They hold that a 
sailor in a King’s ship is restricted to an allowance of food ; that he is 
subject to control and personal outrage ; that he is liable to flagella- 
tion, courts-martial, and execution ; that his wages are low and irregu- 
larly paid ; that he is exposed to tedious stations and unhealthy climates ; 
and that he is debarred from all intercourse with his friends and con- 
nexions on shore. On the other hand, they say that a man in the 
merchant service lives in uncontrolled freedom ; eats as much as he 
requires ; fears no personal violence ; goes on shore whenever he thinks 
proper ; gratifies his roving inclination by sailing in whatever trade he 
chooses ; enjoys higher wages than the King’s man, and is exposed to 
no danger but that which is inseparably connected with a sea-faring 
life ; or still further, if he dislike cither his ship, his commander, his 
messmates, or his voyage, or chooses to pass some part of liis time at 
home, he quits the sea, or changes his route, or seeks another com- 
mander, without hesitation or restraint. 

These pictures are equally overcharged ; and the grand objection — 
that of corporal punishment — is never represented as falling mostly on 
the idle and profligate ; but as the impression which they iiispive is 
likely to remain till it is refuted by argument, or removed by truth, we 
will here insert the facts as to the man-of-war’s man’s state, from a very 
able pamphlet which has just been published * 

“ How little is it generally known, that an able seaman may lay by ten 
pounds a-year out of his wages, after clothing himself with neatness and 
comfort, — that he has an excellent bed, and every necessary description of 
clothing of the most suitabh) quality, at fixed and reasonable prices ; al^o 
tobacco and soap ; — that he has the same provisions, both in (Quality and 
quantity, as the admiral commanding the fleet; the daily allowances are 
liberal, and include a pint of wine, or a proportion of spirits that he has 
the best medical attendance, medicines, and medical comforts in sickness, 
free of all abatement from his wages ; the practice which pre^•ailed some 
years ago, which made a man subject to certain charges for the surgeon 
having been discontinued; — that he has two months’ wages paid in ad- 
vance when the ship is first fitted, to enable him to supply his wants that 
he may, while abroad, receive a certain sum monllily, as 'pocket-money if he 
wish it ; and this optional advance is very proper to the extent to which it 
goes, but would be objectionable if carried farther that he has peculiar 
advantages not granted to officers, except those of the inferior classes, (non- 
commissioned officers,) viz., that ho can allot a portion of his wages for the 
maintenance of his wife, childr|n, mother, or sister, if he please ; which is 
paid to the party monthly, free of all charge that he has the privilege of 
sending letters to his family from any part of the world, subject only to a 
charge of one penny ; it is, therefore, the fault of the man himself if his 
family are ignorant of his situation that he can, when the ship is paid, 
(which by act of parliament must be at the end of every year, and every six 
months after, when in England,) have all or a part of his wages remitted to 
any place in the United Kingdom, at the government risk, for the use of his 
family; or there to receive it himself, if he should be going on leave of 
absence* or be discharged;— that he has a bounty of five pounds for volun- 

♦ “ Impressment of Seamen, and a few Remarks on Corporal Punishment, taken 
from the Privata Memoranda of a Naval Officer, Hoake and Varty, lb34.” 
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tary service in war that the permanent appointments to the situations of 
boatswain and gunner are given to the most deserving seamen, wheth^ im*- 
prcssed or not, which operate as an inducement to good conduct wounded 
men are eligible to warrants as ship*s cook— it is not meant, howeveri by 
this to say that the advancement of the seamen is limited to such rank ; but» 
on the contrary, I have the pleasure of being acquainted with some liigUy 
estimable men who were before the mast, who had nothing tp recommend 
thoni but their skill and good conduct, and now do credit to the service in 
its highest classes; and, if needful, I could mention by name some of those 
distinguished men, who were impressed into the service ; — that a seaman 
has a pension after a certain number of years’ service, if he produces testi- 
monials of good conduct, and has never deserted ; — that he has that nolde 
institution, Greenwich Hospital, open to him in old age, or if maimed in the 
service ; — that his children are eligible to the schools at Greenwich, where 
they receive excellent instruction, calculated to fit them for any station that 
their conduct in the nayy or racrchantHiervico may [obtain — these, with 
many others, are benefits which belong equally to the marines when em- 
barked, and they are enjoyed in common by impressed men as well as others.” 

Having already pronounced an opinion upon, and advocated the 
raising of seamen by registration and ballot, as about to be proposed 
by the Ministry to the Parliament, we have only to add our belief that 
the authority of reverting to impressment, however odious, must still 
be retained ; that we must preserve the power as an ultimate resource, 
though its discontinuance should ever reduce it to a dead letter. This 
was also Lord Nelson's opinion, whose judgment on naval matters even 
exceeded his valour and zeal. Impressment, it is well known, has more 
than once proved the means of averting war, and has been shown to be 
efi'cctual in manning our fleets to maintain one, when all other methods 
Jiave failed. Put in the so-called spirit of the age, and under the 
decreasing strength of the Government, it is more than probable that, in 
future, the Royal Prerogative would be set at defiance, even to the 
})ubUc peril, by factious mobs, inquests, and juries ; besides which, the 
new political situation of this country with respect to America will 
prove an increasing obstacle to the impress. It is, therefore, our severe 
duty to point out that there exist cases wherein state necessity may 
supersede all law ; and tliough the Ministers may be unable to enforce 
llie system of impressment, we must, nevertheless, distinguish the fas 
from the nefas. But if the power of exercising the prerogative expires, 
the Parliament must devise some efficient measure for the public safety ; 
and they must render bis Majesty’s service more popular than it has 
hitherto been, vvliich is not a very probable consequence of the diatribes 
in which they allow the Radicals of their body to indulge against soldiers 
and sailors since the common danger has subsided. The system of re- 
gistration must also be adopted with great circumspection, or our ships 
will be filled with worthless scum, such as was poured into the Navy 
in 1795 , as “quota” or “civil-power men,” fellows who had each 
gained bounties of from thirty to seventy pounds, while the smart, stout, 
useful, and well-behaved able seaman received five ! This inundation 
of “ revolted tapsters, ostlers trade-fallen,” and oilier outcasts of society, 
was a source of great dissatisfaction in the fleet, and made many 
patriotic bosoms rankle with the seeds of discontent ; for the sturdy 
tars saw with regret larger sums paid at once to infamous lubberly 
bloodsuckers than they had earned by long and laborious servitude. 
One of those creatures was seized by a boatswain’s male, and held up by 
the waistband of his trowsers to the scorn of a crowded forecastle, with, 
“ Here’tf a pretty beggar, to have cost the King a guinea a pound !” 
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We admit that, in whatever moral point of view the manning of a 
fleet by forcible impressment is regarded, — whether by the light of phi- 
losophy or of experience ; whether with reference to the principles of 
abstract reason or the usages of other nations, — it is an anomaly on the 
constitution of our free government, and its wanton infliction must be 
equally lamented and reprobated. But Great Britain must never cease 
to remember that, as Nature seems to have allotted the^ ocean as her 
portion, so she is under the necessity of viewing the question with a 
discretion as independent of party motives as of mistaken feelings. 
The compulsion of seamen, like the taking of nauseous medicine, may 
be disagreeable, but it must be shown how it can be dispensed with. 
Junius, who will not be accused of over-weening attachment to the 
Royal Prerogative, thought that the spur of compulsion would be neces- 
sary to give force to every oi\ev operation that policy can invent, to 
invite men to the sea service ; and in 1771 he*^ thus expressed himself : 
“ I lament the unhappy necessity, whenever it arises, of providing for 
the safety of the state, by a temporary invasion of the personal liberty 
of the subject: would to God it were practicable to reconcile these im- 
portant objects in every possible situation of public affairs ! I regard 
the legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain as much as my own, 
and would defend it with the same zeal. 1 know we must stand or fall 
together. But 1 never can doubt that the community has a right to 
command as well as to purchase the service of its members. 1 see that 
right founded originally upon a necessity which supersedes all argument. 
I see it established by usage immemorial, and admitted by a more than tacit 
consent of the legislature. 1 conclude there is no remedy in the nature 
of things for the grievance complained of; for, if there were, it must 
long since have been redressed.’’ The great Earl of Chatham, himself 
a “ man of the people,** declared that the right of impressment was “jin 
undoubted prerogative of the Crown, necessary to the service of the 
State, and as such to be upheld, and never questioned.” The Hon. 
Temple Luttrell, who, in 1771, introduced a Bill for “ the more easy 
and effectual manning of the fleet,” and drew a vivid picture of the 
cruelty and hardship of press-warrants, arrived at the conclusion that, 
“ after every inducement is held out to the seaman to make him enlist 
himself voluntarily into the service, there must be, ultimately, some 
mode of compulsion to produce the desired effect of manning the fleet.’* 
And a similar deduction is drawn, in the excellent pamphlet by a Naval 
Officer mentioned above, and which should be perused by men of all 
parties. We subjoin an extract 

“ A certain well-known baronet, to whom I impute no unworthy motives, 
but whose judgment is often pushed aside by the intemperance of his zeal 
in discussing popular questions, has asserted more than once, that a registry 
of seamen, with a sort of pay of two or three' pounds a year to each, (say 
sixty thousand a~yea7\) would afford a means of manning a fleet upon any 
emergency*; and that, under such a system, the odious power of impress- 
ment might be abolished. Now, if the honourable baronet would but givo 
fair play to his own intelligent mind, and not yield so readily to wild and 
delusive dreams of liberty, he would at once see that such a scheme is 
utte^ imRcacticable ; and that it is not within the compass of human 
for this nation to form any plan, whereby the same end can 
be obtained by other means it is a thing so absolutely beyond our reach] 
as to leave nb choice between the continuance of this power, or at once 
to strike oiir colours, and truckle to the comparatively pigmy strength of 
other navatih^ns. What I a registry of seamen I of men whose pursuits 
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necessarily scatter them over the globe ! Is it possible thftt any one can 
propose to rely xi^m^regiMered sailors as a means of bringing the fleet 
into activity, when suddenly a war may require the instant protection of 
our wide-spread colonies and commerce? What would be said by this 
colonial and commercial nation if, upon the commencement of war, the 
efforts of the country were to be paralysed, and its property at the mercy of 
an enemy, because of such false notions of mercy towards our seamen ? If 
parliament should ever be so mad in its legislation as to rely upon a system 
of registry, my unfeigned hope is, that it will go one step farther, and order 
the fleet to be burnt i for it will then be an useless incumbrance. 

“ It was impressment that prevented war in the Dutch armament of 1787 , 
from the quickness with which the ships were brought forward — it was im- 
pressment that prevented war in 1790 — it was impmssment that prevented 
war in the Russian armament in 1791 ; and if our suicidal hands do not 
bring us to self-destruction, we may again have proof, not only of its efficacy, 
but of its necessity. 

“ If, then, impressment he a trespass upon the liberties of the people, is 
it no compensation for such a trespass, that it affords the means of instant 
l)rotection to our dislant possessions, and to the commerce of the country 
spread over tlie seas in every quarter of the globe? 

“ Is it no compensation for such trespass to know, that in the armament 
of 1790, and upon other occasions, it enabled England*>to assume an attitude 
which eoiiipcllcd the ])owers of the Continent to sheathe the sword, and 
thus to save an expenditure of millions of money ? Will the economists in 
Iho House of Commons think the abolition of impressment advantageous 
when such a result attends its practice ? 

“ Is it no couiponsation for such trespass on the liberty of the subject, if 
trespass it be, that, on the occasions alluded to, thomands of lives were saved 
by the prevention of war? Will the philanthropists in the House of Com- 
mons think the extinction of this power desirable with the certainty of such 
a sacriticc of human life, and infliction of private calamity ?” 

13iit tlje mover of the late motion denied the legality of impressment, 
on the ground that Lord Camden had challenged its supporters to pfove 
it; that Lord Mansfield thought it had only usage to defend it; and 
that the opinion of Sir Michael Foster was not entitled to much weight, 
because it dealt only with a special instance. 

This is pretty reasoning I Lord Camden dropped his words in the 
heat of debate, and went no farther to disprove the point ; Mansfield 
well knew iliat usage becomes law ; and Foster s learned and critical 
discussion was not upon a particular case — from motives of humanity, 
he entered upon the general merits of the question at large. 

TJic same “ luminous ” member also clung to the untenable position 
of the noted Coke, “ that the King cannot press men to serve in his 
wars.” But though the talents of that petulant and proud man were 
unexcelled as a common lawyer, he was a personage of very question- 
able pretension in parliamentary or constitutional controversy; and a 
slight acquaintance with the national records will prove his assertion 
as to the King’s right to be erroneous.' This ** legal tyrant,” as Bacon 
called him, was so keen a lawyer that, armed with quibbles, he often 
proved summumjus to be summa injuria, and his violence was fanned 
by political ambition and party spirit. Thus he could blow hot and cold 
on kingly power as best suited his views at the moment ; and he con- 
descended to plead ignorance of the laws, when he was pleased to break 
them for his own convenience ; added to which, no sailor ought ever to 
forget the craven insolence of this Attorney-General, while that 
trious victim Raleigh was on trial. 
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art the most vile and execrable tray tor that ever lived. 

Kawhigh , — You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, an,d uncivilly. 

Coke»—l want words sufficient to express thy \ipcrous treason. 

Rawleigh,^ think you want words indeed, for } ou have spoken one thing 
half a dozen times. 

Cohe, — Thou art an odious fellow ; thy name is[ hateful to all the realm 
of England for thy pride. 

Rawleigh , — It will go near to prove a measuring cast between you and me, 
Mr. Attorney. 

Coke, — ‘Well, I will now make it appear to the world, that there never 
lived a viler viper upon the face of the earth than thou. Thou art a mon* 
Bter ; thou hast an English face but a Spanish heart. Thou viper I for I 
thou thee, thou traytor ! Have I angered you ? 

Rawldgh,'—! am in no case to be angr}\ 

The cited opinion of Coke, it will be seen, related to the impressment 
of men for the land service, wliich would have trended on baronial 
polity ; but as the commercial part of the nation was not within the 
chain of feudal subordination, and was directly countenanced by the 
Sovereigns, the latter had, from early times, claimed the assistance of 
this body of men, and connected themselves with them against the 
Barons, — a connexjpn strongly cemented by the Crown's prerogative 
of having the custody of the sea. The Sovereign, in return for the 
protection which he gave to them, claimed their personal assistance, 
and, before the existence of a navy, had recourse to using the ships of 
the merchants. These circumstances conspiring together, makes it 
easy to account for any right wliich the Crown exercised over seamen, 
though no instance could be adduced of its exerting a similar power 
over landsmen ; so that it did not require a very profound lawyer’s aid 
to discover the difference. 

Lord Coke, however, mentions the nature and origin of the word 
“ imjuessment." He tells ua that when the King was to be served with 
soldieis for his wars, a knight or esquire of the country, who had reve- 
nues, farmers, and tenants, covenanted w'ith the King to serve him in 
his wars, for such a lime, with a certain number of men ; and the 
soldiers made their covenant with iheir leaders or masters, and then 
they were mustered by the King's Commissioners. By the 5th of 
Richard II. c. 2., these contracts are to be enrolled in the Exclicquer ; 
and on entering into them, an advance of a certain sum was made from 
tlie Exchequer to the contractors. This money was called — and still is 
called in other contracts — prest or imprest money ; being, according to 
some authors, from the French w'ord prest (ready) ; while others derive 
it .from the Latin prmtitvm (engaged). Be the etymology what it 
may, the meaning of the term is money advanced to a person out of the 
Exchequer, in consideration of which he engages to be ready to perform 
some contract or service. The Auditors of the Imprest are officers in 
the Exchequer, who make up the accounts of naval and military ex- 
penses, and of all monies impressed to any man for the King's service. 
As the captains were engaged to the Exchequer, so the soldiers were 
engaged to the captains, who enlisted volunteers by giving them earnest 
or prest money, as it is called in the old statutes, and these men, so im- 
prest or engaged, were mustered by the King’s commissioners. Wlien 
seamen we^ wanted, the King issued a commission for impressing for the 
Navy, Ihg^ for engaging them by prest-money to enter into the service ; 
60 that tlt^pprUer press-warrants were warrants for raising volunteers, 
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It may be said on these grounds, that pressing is not, in the eye of 
the law, “taking by, force,” but “upon hire;” yet, however com- 
pelled, those who take press-money are within a capital law, should they 
desert. Jack has an adage, “Come if you like, if you won’t we’ll 
make you and it may be supposed, that compulsion was occasionally 
used in both services. “ If I be not ashamed of my soldiers,” quoth 
Falstaff, “ I am a soused gurnet. I have misused the King'a press 
damnably. I have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, 
three hundred and odd pounds. 1 press me none but good house- 
holders, yeomen’s sons : inquire me out contracted-bachelors, such as 
have been asked twice on the banns; such a commodity of warm 
slaves, as had as lief hear the devil as a drum ; such as fear the report 
of a culliver worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck. I pressed 
me none but such toasts and butter, with hearts in their bellies no 
bigger than pins’ heads, 'and they have bouglit out their services.” 
The paragon of knighthood may here reveal an important feature of his 
times ; and the examination of his recruits before Justice Sliallow 
shows that there was very little ceremony used in “pricking” people 
for service, when Shakspearc wrote. 

By the very first parliamentary encroachment upon the unhappy 
Charles, in 1641, the prerogative which the crown had ever assumed, 
of obliging men to accept of any branch of public service, was abolished* 
There had been many debates in the House of Commons concerning 
the militia ; s-ome being of opinion that the power was solely in the 
king ; others that it was altogether in the Parliament. In one of these 
discussions, Mr. Wliitelocke observed, “ that the king could not com- 
pel any of his subjects to serve him in the wars ; and that none could 
be pressed but by act of Parliament.” To compose these differences, 
the monarch gave his assent to an act for levying soldiers, in which 
tluTc was the following n‘markable clause, declaring that, “ by the 
law, no man ought to bo impressed, nor otherwise compelled to go out 
oi his country, to serve as a soldier, without his own parlicuhir assent ; 
or by common consent of Parliament, wherein he is involved, unless it 
he upon necessity of the sudden coming of strange enemies into the 
land, as heretofore it was ordained by a statute made in the first year of 
the reign of the noble king Edward III., or that he be thereunto obliged 
by tenure ; the contrary whereof hath been practised for many ages via 
facii** The legality of impressing seamen seems to have been doubted 
of under diaries I., a temporary act being made, in the 16th and 17th 
of that reign, authorizing an impress by Admiralty warrants, for a 
limited time. 

The practice of impressing seamen is' avowedly odious, — yet much 
can be advanced in defence of its expediency, as w'cll as urged in proof 
of its legality, though the subject be difficult and revolting. The truth 
may be dissonant to the speculative theories of the day, but the experi- 
ence of all ages shows that an inequality of rank is inseparable from 
society ; it is the inevitable effect of tiie system of human nature, that, 
in the distribution of the duties of civilized life, those which are the 
least agreeable must fall on the lower ranks of mankind ; that howso- 
ever hard or unjust it may appear to the eye of humanity, tin’s mode of 
distribution is necessarily incident to society in all its states ; and that 
it is in some degree corrected by government, though an unavoidable 
attendant on all governments. The impress of seamen is, therefore, 
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OR urgent occasions, when they will not volunteer, a measure of neces- 
sity and expedience, justifiable on either of those principles ; and, with 
the excellent constitution which the British nation has obtained, personal 
service neither is, nor ought to be, nor can be, the duty of every citizen. 
And there is no want of proofs that impressment is a part of the com- 
mon law often recognized in the statutes of this realm, and a valid 
branch of the royal prerogative. This species of despotism, to the 
coercive behests of which the most valuable class of men in the nation 
seems to be unhappily, though perhaps necessarily, exposed, is there- 
fore capable of vindication ; but we no more entertain an opinion that 
the existence of such a law is reconcileable to natural justice, by reasons 
of utility, than that the fact of a hateful custom being legal is an ar- 
gument against its discussion and abolition. 

The learning and research of Sir Michael Foster were employed, and 
we think successfully, in establishing that, so far as uninterrupted usage 
can be considered as the standard of common law, the custom of im- 
presefment is legal in the strictest sense of the term. The minute and 
critical discussion by which that upright judge arrived at this conclusion 
has been deservedly lauded; and has remained, for nearly a century, a 
standard decision amongst the soundest lawyers who have succeeded 
him. This able argument, however, is valued as next to nothing in the 
estimation of the astute Member for Sheffield ; but the wayward scope 
of that gentleman^s mind may be gauged, by the fact of his thinking 
Franklin's notes upon Foster to be one of the most triumphant do- 
cuments that had ever come from the press/’ Now some of these 
remarks arc droll enough, and others show urbanity and good will, — 
but tiiey are written in tlie spirit that the ex-soldier Somerville would 
criticize the Articles of War, or Joseph Hume dilate upon the campaigns 
of the Duke of Wellington : he talks oi false facts ; tells us that men are 
not obliged to fight in merchant vessels ; that sickness on board king's 
ships is more common and more mortal than in traders ; and that had 
he a press-warrant to execute, he would seize the bench of judges, and 
all the pensioners on the Red Book. And this is the badinage upon 
which it is probable the Sheffield legislator brought forward his motion. 

The masterly argument of Sir Michael Foster produces the result 
“ that the right of impressing mariners for the public service is a prero- 
gative inherent in the crown, grounded upon common law, and recog- 
nized by many acts of Parliament.** The reasons for that conclusion 
are cliaractcrized by strength and clearness, — whether they may be 
able to convince all who have doubts on this much disputed point, we 
will not presume to determine ; but it may fairly be affirmed that all 
the support of which that side of the question is susceptible, may be 
there found. The case out of which the argument arose was this. In 
1743, the Mortar, a ship-sloop, commanded by Captain^Thomas Han- 
way, brother of the philanthropist and friend of Falconer the poet, was 
on the J3ristol station. The captain held a warrant from the Lords of 
the Admiralty, grounded on an order of His Majesty in Council, em- 
powering him to impress seamen ; and the warrant expressly directed, 

** that the captain shall not intrust any person with the execution of it 
but a commissioned officer ; and shall insert the name and office of the 
person so intrusted on the back of the warrant.” The captain deputed 
a lieutenant, according to the tenor of the warrant; and, being at 
anchoi^ in King;^oad 9 sent the ship’s boat down the channel, in order 
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to press ; but the lieutenant remained on board with the captain. The 
boat came up with the Bremen-Factor, homeward bound, and some of 
the crew boarded her to press : being informed that one or two of the 
Bremen’s men were concealed in the hold, Cornelius Callahan, with 
three others of the boat’s crew, went thither in search of them. Alex^ 
ander Broadfoot, one of the ship’s company, now called out and de- 
manded what they came for? He was answered, “ We come for you 
and your comrades.” Whereupon he cried out, “ Keep lack ; I have a 
blunderbuss loaded with swan-shot.” Upon this the searchers stopped, 
but did not retire. He then asked, “ Where is your lieutenant ?** and 
being answered “ He is not far ollV’ immediately fired among them. 
By this discharge, Callahan was killed on the spot, and one or two 
more of the Mortar’s men wounded. The case being thus, the Recor- 
der, then Mr. Serjeant Foster, was of opinion that the boat’s crew, 
having been sent out witli a general order to impress, and having 
boarded the vessel expressly against the terms of the captain’s warrant, 
every thing they did was to he looked upon as an invasion of the liberty 
of the persons concerned, without any legal warrant ; and accordingly he 
directed the jury to find Broadfoot guilty of manslaughter only. But 
this being a case of great expectation, and uncommon pains having 
been taken to possess people with an opinion that pressing for the sea- 
service was a violation of Magna Charta, the Recorder, as a duty to the 
community, thought proper to deliver his opinion on the general merits 
of the question. And the learned judge remarked, “ It is not pre- 
tended that the practice of impressing mariners for the public service is 
condemned by express words in that statute ; and if it be warranted by 
common law, it cannot be shown to be illegal by any consequences 
drawn from Magna Charta. Besides we know that Magna Charta 
hath been expressly confirmed by many acts of Parliament ; and yet 
the practice of pressing mariners still continued through all ages, and 
was never once questioned in any of those acts as illegal, or as a viola- 
tion of the great charter.” 

For the sincerity of his conviction, the uniform tenor of the worthy 
.Judge’s conduct is the best voucher, — for his learning and abilities in 
his profession were even surpassed by his worth and integrity as a man ; 
and he was ever the distinguished friend and patron of liberty. No 
slight proof of the general opinion of his honesty of intention is con- 
tained in the compliment paid to him by Churchill— *a man who yvas 
not disposed to lavish panegyric on persons in authority : 

Each judge was true and steady to his trust, 

As Mansfield wise, and as old Foster just.” 

Having thus described the state of the question, we may repeat 
impressment to be a practice so inconsistent with the temper and genius 
of a free government, that i^ the salm populi will permit it, a substitu- 
tion should lake place. But though many worthy and wise men have 
applied themselves to the subject, the providing of an efficient substitute 
has, as yet, proved a political ” pom asinorumJ* On the breaking out 
of a war against this country, the nature of the Operations, both ollen- 
sive and defensive, must, in the first place, and instantly, be naval ; and 
it has never yet been found that our seamen entered the service as 
volunteers sufficiently early, or in sufficient numbers, to commence those 
operations with the desired effect. The great desideratum, tlierefore, is 
to render the naval service more popular than it has hitherto beeni it is 
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true, tliat every attention has been paid, every indulgence granted, 
which rests with the Admiralty and the officers of the Navy, to render 
the seamen’s situation as comfortable as the nature of a sea-life will 
admit of ; but it remains for the government to add privileges to their 
station, place them under experienced officers, and see that no more 
rioters, poachers, thieves, smugglers, or other jail-birds, are sentenced 
by law to serve among them. Whenever the hateful measure of pressing 
may be deemed cogently necessary for the public safety, it should be used 
under a special statute, as in the time of Charles I., exercising it without 
caprice or abuse, with a scrupulous regard for protections of every 
description, and, perhaps, limiting its operation to those who have not 
served for a stipulated number of years in a man-of-war. But, after all, 
the very liability to impressment creates so general a distrust of the sea- 
service, and decides such numbers of spirited youths from betaking them- 
selves to that occupation, that it becomes ui gently desirable for a cus- 
tom, so despotic in its principle, to be set aside. 

Proposals for remedying this serious evil have been several times sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the legislature, but without success. Our 
own opinion is, that by maintaining a large fleet in time of peace, the navy 
might rear a great portion of its own sailors, especially were a limited 
service permitted to relieve the individual from all obligation to serve 
again. There can also be a strict regard to the rearing of seamen in 
general ; and more attention should be paid to our fisheries than has 
liitherto been the case. The number of sea apprentices throughout the 
merchant service should be increased, and the regulations respecting 
them strictly enforced. This will be neither hard nor oppressive. Our 
fleets have risen to greatness from the restrictions on our trade, and by 
their extensive conquests so well repaid the obligation, that our com- 
mercial greatness became identified with our naval power, as reciprocal 
ends and means. On this point we must quote the excellent remark of 
^ir Michael Foster : — “ By this means the trade of the nation becomes 
a nursery for her Navy ; and the merchant, while he is increasing the 
wealth of the kingdom, is at the same lime training up the mariner for 
its defence. And, as for the mariner himself, he, when taken into the 
service of the Crown, only changes masters for a time. His service 
and employment continue the very same, with this advantage, that the 
dangers of the sea, and enemy, are not so great in the service of the 
Crown, as in that of the merchant.” 

Various suggestions have been brought forward to insure a supply of 
seamen ; and some of tliem would prove, perhaps, less expensive than 
maintaining an impress-service ; that the Government may clear nothing 
by a proposition, is no objection to its being adopted. A scheme was 
submitted to Lord Anson in 1751, to erect county workhouses, for the 
reception of all boys left destitute, whether as orphai^or vagrants, 
there to be trained for the sea, and drafted, at a proper ^e, either into 
the naval, merchant, coasting, or fishing service. Jonas Han way, the 
founder of the Marine Society, was for quartering twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand seamen on board the merchantmen, in times of peace, at a stipu- 
lated bounty, and maintaining a humane surveillance over all boys dis- 
charged from the Navy into traders*. Aaron Hill proposed a scheme 

* On paying oil a ship a few years ago, we requested the Admiralty's permission to 
draft \ s into the Flag-ship, instead of turning them adiift in the purlieus of 
the nt&i^palis ; the request was granted, and the lads, who bore excellent characters, 
in all inability were saved. 
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for cutting timber in the Highlands of Scotland, at the national expense, 
and transporting it to London, or other places, for public or private use, 
as an eligible mode of employing a number of useful hands. Another 
projector was desirous of weakening the necessity for impressment, by 
establishing a fishing colony, divided into companies, under respective 
officers, along the coast of North Britain ; these men were to be retained 
by Government, with a pension of eight pounds each, on condition of 
being ready to go to sea at the first summons ; — there they might marry, 
take apprentices, and enjoy the profits of tlieir industry, which, together 
with the pension, would enable them to live comfortably, and help to 
excite a spirit of diligence among the natives of that country. 

After all, the proposal about to be submitted by the Ministers seems 
to be the most feasible, though it may Hot wholly obviate the necessity 
of retaining the power of impressment. The system of registration will 
be conformable witli the ancient usages of this kingdom, as may be 
gathered from the Black Book of the Admiralty. The sea-coasts of 
England were divided into Vice- Admiralties, with power to hold sessions 
at will, where all the sea-faring men of the district were obliged to en- 
rol their names and places of abode ; and if such were not ol)e(liont 
to the Vice-Admiral’s summons, tlic latter was emj^owered to use 
coercion. For the “ Begister” to work well, it must bo fair and 
impartial, enrolling as well masters and mates of shij)s, as seamen, 
watermen, liglitennen, lumpers, shipwrights, caulkers, sail-makers, 
rope-makers, and other useful maritime artizans. If a restrictive law 
could be passed, to prevent the possibility of the merchant-sailor’s 
wages reaching to move than a third of that of the King’s man, botli 
in war and peace, the known advantages of the latter in prize- 
money, victualling, medical treatment, labour, preferment, and pensions, 
might create abundance of volunteers from the “ Register.” To such 
men, a partial exemption from parish duties Jind taxes miglit be extended, 
and the benefit of such privilege might be exclusively given to those 
who had voluntarily enrolled themselves ; and, as we formerly pointed 
out, men of good service, and excellent characters, ought to be provided 
for as lighthouse-keepers, Admiralty-servants, and dock-yard attendants. 
Tlie dirty and vicious rendezvous-system should never be re-cbtahlishcd ; 
nor can there be any substantial reason why, instead of the bole and- 
comer custom of smuggling seamen into the service, recruiting parlies 
should not cruize in triumph through tlie streets, preceded by the Union*^ 
jack, and accompanied with flags, recording tlie princijial victories. 

But none of these projects can possibly jirove eflectual, or obviate 
the necessity of appealing to force, unless the Parliament assumes a 
kindlier tone towards the United Service than that in vvliicli it 
has lately indulged. It is both absurd and wicked in our mob-orators 
to rliapsodize^n the abolition of impressment, while tJiey begrudge a 
decent support to those who are employed, and, by a mean and dislionest 
paisiraony, traitorously render the service of the public the most thank- 
less and unpopular of all services. Let the “ collective wisdom,” and 
the “ gentlemen of the press,” direct their inspirations to vail-voads, 
game-laws, beer-shops, turnpike-trusts, and Irish agitations, till they 
render confusion worse confounded ; but let tliem beware how they throvV 
the British Navy as a tub to the blubbery whale. 
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LIGHTHOUSE 6TSTEM AND THE TRIMITT-HOUSE. 

Up into the watch-tower get, 

^ And see all things despoiled of fallacies.”— D onme. 

In a maritime country, everything which is calculated to preserve 
her shipping or to insure the lives and safety of her seamen, is a sub- 
ject of the first importance. All parties in the State are unanimous 
in the desire to maintain the eihciency of the navy, and to promote 
the welfare of our commerce ; and we have lately observed, when the 
interests of our seamen were concerned, that the nation rises as one 
man to advocate their cause. Uninfluenced by intrigue or faction, tiie 
“ child of danger ” pursues his “ trackless way,’’ and feels that while 
labouring in liis arduous profession, he is advancing the best inte- 
rests of his country. “ It is not for us,” 'said Blake to his oflicers, 
“ to mind the state affairs ; but to keep the foreigner from fooling us.” 
It matters little, whether the pendant float over the sailors’ head. The 
royal and the mercantile marine are inseparably connected ; they sail 
under the same flag — they derive their existence from the same sources 
— encounter the same difficulties ahd dangers — and each, in its tuin, 
benefits by the other’s prosperity. Various are the topics which 
interest them in common, and amongst their number will be found 
the immediate subject of this paper — the lighthouses, — those useful 
beacons, which disarm the night of its terrors, and give comfort and 
security in the hour of darkness and of peril. We shall proceed to 
consider them, not alone with a view to their mechanical improvement, 
but as the navy is deeply concerned, we feel it a duty not to remain 
silent whilst the laws which govern them are under the notice of the 
legislature. 

It is known that Ptolemy, 285 years before the Christian era, con- 
structed the first lighthouse on tlie island of Pharos ; but our readers 
may not be aware, till within these few years, how inucli this subject 
has been neglected, nor how rude were the means resorted to for the 
purpose of illuminating our coasts. As late as 1811, the Eddystone, 
near Plymouth, was lighted with twenty-four wax candles ; and in 1812, 
the Lizard lighthouse, certainly one of the most important in the king- 
dom, was maintained with coal fires. The Bidstone, a leading light to 
the port of Liverpool, was furnished with an enormous spout-lamp, 
having a wick twelve inches in width ; the smoke from which was so 
great as to completely darken the upper surface of its reflector. But 
the increase of trade and the advance of science have, more recently, 
promoted inquiry and improvement ; and we find able men in all 
commercial countries who have devoted their attention to this subject. 
Fresnel, De Zach, Aldini, Smeaton, and Brewster, handwritten upon 
it ; and the result has been, the rejection generally of the barbarous > 
methods referred to, and the substitution of others which we shall 
proceed to enumerate. 

There are at present two principal modes of lighting : the French, 
the chief characteristic of which is the lens ; and the English, which 
is fitted with ' parabolic reflectors, hereafter described. Both these 
systems are by lamps ; but we have now Drummond’s new method 
of illumination, ”and the gas light. 
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The French lens, proposed by Messrs. Arago and Fresnel, in 1818, 
is one of the many great improvements which have been introduced, by 
the ** commission des Phares,” according to the suggestions of Admiral 
Kossel, tlie hydrographer of the navy. ^In this metho^the lantern is 
constructed with eight sides, which form an octagonal fism around the 
lamp. The centre of each side is occupied by a plano-convex lens, 
something similar to a burning-glass, having a diameter of about fifteen 
inches. From tliere being a limit to the size of the material, this, of 
itself, is not sufficient to cover the entire side. To remedy this defect, 
it is surrounded by a series of glass rings, whose external surface is so 
formed as to have precisely the same optical effect as the great central 
lens. A transverse section of one of these zones or rings presents the 
form of a wedge, one side of which is slightly curved. In the sugges- 
tion of this means of extending the central lens, we are indebted to 
our countryman, Dr. Bre\V8ter, who, in 1811, in the- “ Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia/* proved that a lens might be formed of separate pieces. 
The present ingenious application to the purpose of lighthouses we owe 
to the French. 

It must bje obvious that, in. this method, it is essential that the light 
should be in the centre of the lafitern, and of the greatest possible 
brilliancy; and witli tliis view, a lamp has been constructed with three 
concentric wicks, the external one having a diameter of three inches and 
a half. The inventors of this powerful liglit were, at first, alarmed lest 
the extraordinary heat should carbonize the wick ; and tliey devised a 
moans by which tlie supply of the oil was so much increased, that no 
bad effect resulted. Mr. Fresnel assures us, that lie kept a fourfold 
socket-lamp lighted for fourteen hours without snuffing it ; and that 
the rays thrown by a lens placed before it, had at tlie end of this time, 
only diminished one-sixth of their original intensity. The Cordovan 
liglithouse, at the mouth of the Garonne, is illuminated in this manner; 
and it is generally supposed to be the finest light in tlie world. 

Wo next come to consider the English method of parabolic reflectors, 
by which the whole coast of Great Britain is now lighted, and which 
our neighbours have lately abandoned. This consists of a number of 
Argand lamps, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, placed in the foci 
of reflectors, resembling, in shape, the smaller half of an egg-sliell. 
Tlieir number is regulated by the degree of brightness required. I’liese 
reflectors are of copper, lined with highly-polished silver, and have a 
diameter, generally, of twenty-one inches at the mouth, with a depth of 
nine ; a hole is perforated above the flame, for the escape of the smoke, 
and there is a smaller aperture below, in which the supporter of the 
socket is enclosed. The first parabolic reflectors were used at Liver- 
pool and Newcasile-on-Tyne, and we owe the invention and applica- 
tion to Cap^ip Hutchinson, a dock-master at the former place. The 
lighthouses lately erected on Beachy Head, and on the Perch Rock at 
the mouth of the Mersey, are considered as two of the best specimens of 
this means of illumination. They ate revolving lights, and are pro- 
vided with thirty of these lamps and reflectors, there being three faces, 
and ten on each face. 

Many experiments have been instituted on the respective merits of 
these two methods, and, on the whole, philosophers arc inclined to give 
the preference to the more recent invention of the lens. The unal- 
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terablcness of the glass« and the lasting nature of its polish, are great 
advantages; and in point of economy it is dectfledly preferable, as 
the iiuantity of oil it expends is one-third less than is used to produce 
the same qu^ity of light by the other plan ; and an immense deal 

labour and^ance of neglect is spared, as the glass requires little 
cleaning, and as there is only one lamp to attend to. But this method 
is not without disadvantages. The difficulty of repairing the lenses, 
and the trouble attending on replacing the wicks is very great ; and 
as the light depends upon one lamp, should any accident occur, the 
results might prove fatal; besides, it has been remarked, and can be 
demonstrated, that what the French lens gains in concentration of light, 
it loses in divergency ; twelve degrees is the utmost to be obtained : 
whereas in the English method, fifteen is the average quantity ; that is, 
the English light would be visible on fifteen degrees of the horizon, — 
the French only on twelve. 

We shall next draw the attention of our readers to the plan proposed 
by Lieutenant Drummond, of the Royal Engineers. It is an inven- 
tion of which this country may justly be j)roud, as having elicited 
results, not only likely to be universally useful to the seaman, hut in 
themselves almost miraculous. The idea seems first to have occurred 
to this officer, whilst employed on the survey of Ireland, wlierc he 
applied it with great success to the purposes of nocturnal triangulation ; 
and he submitted a paper to the Royal Society, describing his apparatus, 
which was published in the Transactions of 18*26. Subsequently, 
encouraged by the liberality of the Corporation of the Trinity- House, 
he extended his views ; and a second paper appeared in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, in which his discovery was adapted to lighthouses. 

In this lie describes it as “ a method of producing intense light.” 
This is effected by a ball of lime three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
which becomes ignited, by streams of hydrogen and oxygen gas blown 
upon it, from two lubes attached to separate gasometers. Tlie balls 
replace one another, directly the surface becomes palpably diminished 
by the action of the gases. A more simple arrangement has, we 
understand, been lately made by Mr. Drummond. A cylinder of 
lime is placed in a socket, and is self-supplying; it is raised while 
revolving, and thus brings fresh portions opposite the jets, in succes- 
sion. During the course of some experiments, which were undertaken 
at the expense of the Trinity-House, in May, 1 830, the lime ball was 
placed in the focus of a parabolic reflector, and we cannot do better 
than quote the words of a distinguished naval officer, who was called 
upon to witness the results. The light was establislied at Purfleet, 
at the distance of ten miles and a quarter from the spectators, sta- 
tioned on the Trinity- Wharf. “ The i\ext comparative experiment 
was between the French lens and this light. The sifieriority here 
was equally undeniable, though the difference in the degree of white- 
ness was not so remarkable. Tlie French lens, however, is so nearly 
similar to that with the seven Argands, (with parabolic reflectors,) 
that the comparison of each, with this light, gave nearly the same 
resylits, and all equally satisfactory, on the score of this discovery.” 
We have the authority of another eye-witness, on the same occasion, to 
say, he remarked that a distinct shade was thrown by the light upon 
a sheat^ white paper ! In Ireland, it is a well-attested fact, that it has 
been sm clearly at the distance of ninety miles ! 
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We confess, as belonging to the United Service, we take a warm 
interest in the success- of this discovery, both as it serves to wipe off the 
stain which has been cast upon our national establishments in a scientidc 
point of view, and as it is likely to be eminently important to the mari- 
time interests of this country. We are sure that we ca^ with us the 
sympathy of every naval officer ; and, although the navy is unaccountably 
excluded from all concern in this department, in defiance of ancient 
usage and common sense, still we cannot but raise our voice in favour of 
a light, which is at least eighty times as powerful as any yet invented, 
and whose rays are only inferior in brightness to those of the sun itself. 
Other duties now occupy Mr. Drummond’s valuable time, but we sin- 
cerely hope, for the cause of humanity, that he will ere long find leisure 
to put the finishing hand to his splendid discovery. 

Some experiments have been made of late years respecting the bril- 
liancy of oil gas, and otber’gases. The use of gas has this gyeat advan- 
tage — the size of the flame can be increased to any volume, and it 
ib not liable, in the longest nights, to sufler by the negligence of the 
keeper ; but it has been found, that, by this means, nothing is gained in 
intensity of light. The process of the gasometer goes on in the wick of 
a candle, or in that of a lamp. Thd* elements from which it is produced, 
arc the criterion of brilliancy, and an equally good material, in botii 
cases, will produce an equal lustre. In 1S17, the new lighthouse at 
Dantzic was lighted with gas, and furnished with a large parabolic reflector. 
The Austrian government in 1S18, adopted this means, at the sugges- 
tion of Nobili ; and Salvore and Promontore, on the coast of I stria, are 
both illuminated by gas. In the centre of the lantern is a candelabrum, 
])rovide(l with forty-two spouts, from which a brilliant body of flame is 
transmitted 

Experiments have been also made on the relative effects of animal 
and vegetable oils, wlicn the best spermaceti oil was found to produce 
the most liglit. Cocoa-nut oil has been tried, but without success. 

For the })urpose8 of distinction, there are three sorts of lights— the 
revolving, the Axed, and the coloured ; and these again arc varied by 
doubling them. A revolving lighthouse, from the light being concen- 
trated, will be seen at a much greater distance than a fixed light, which 
lias its lamps disposed round a circle. Allowing two lighthouses to have 
an equal number of lamps and reflectors, the advantage in favour of the 
revolving light would be in the proportion of near three to two ; that in 
the revolving lighthouse would be seen tliirty-three miles, while the 
other would not throw its rays above Iwenty-tvvo. Some revolving 
lights have four fronts. The smallest, of this sort, on the coast of Eng- 
land, under the directions of the Trinity-house, has five lamps on a face, 
and three faces. Buchanness, in Sc(^land, from the quick revolution of 
its reliector-fr^me, has the appearance of a flasliing light. Mr. Ste- 
phenson received a gold medal for this invention, from bis Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands. 

Fixed lights are principally advantageous in situations where it is only 
requisite that small portions of the horizon should be illuminated. 

Red lights are obtained in the English method, by placing a red glass 
before the reflector, which is extremely detrimental to the light, as it has 


* Coulier, Guide des Maiins pour la Navigation Nocturne. 
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the effect of absorbing most of the valuable rays, viz, the green, blue, and 
yellovr. Red lights are found to be nearly sixty-five per cent, less bright 
than white ones ; and it frequently happens in a revolving lighthouse 
where two faces are white, and one that the red light will not be 
be seen, when the white ones are clearly distinguished ; but these lights 
are found extremely useful for local purposes. 1 n some cases a white fixed 
light is arranged so as to have one or more red refiectors, which colour 
only the rays of light which illuminate the vicinity of shoals, or other 
dangers, so that the navigator, to be in safety, must keep in the white light. 
At Caldy, in Wales, a &^ed light has been constructed on this principle, 
having two red reflectors, which indicate a danger in the approach. 

Having now taken a cursory view of the means at present in use for 
lighting lighthouses, and showing how much remains to be done to 
perfect the system in this country, we shall proceed to give some account 
of the laws and institutions which govern this important department. 

During the early period of our history, when our commerce was of 
small extent, we find the statutes on this point very imperfect. We 
might have expected that increase of trade would have effected im- 
provement ; but strange to say, the greater part of the laws are pre- 
cisely in the same state as they w*ere a century and a half ago. In 
short, upon original imperfection has grown up a system, unconnected in 
its parts, without order in its arrangements, ill representing the parties 
most concerned in it, ruinous to our trade, and enormously expensive 
to the country. 

In England, the maintenance of the lighthouses is conferred partly on 
the corporation of the Trinity- House, of which we shall speak more at 
length hereafter, and partly on private individuals ; each and all are 
entitled to exact dues from the commerce of the country. 

In Scotland, we find all the lighthouses under one department, consist- 
ing of a board, composed of the principal law officers of the country, 
employing an engineer, who is inspector, a secretary, and an accountant. 
This institution dates from 1782, and although very defective, the whole 
duty devolving on the engineer, and a great public trust thus virtually 
falling upon an individual irresponsible to the government, still it has 
been^ found to work well, and the utmost economy, consistent with 
efficiency, prevails. The average expense of each lighthouse, including 
the Bell-rock, is estimated at 6501. per annum ; every ship passing any 
one light is subject to a payment of two-pence per register ton. As a 
surplus revenue remains, on the whole collected, (which by the last 
returns amounted to 34,281/.) it is at present laid out on the erection 
of new lighthouses, and, eventually, will be devoted to the purpose of 
relieving the trade from all charge whatsoever. 

The Irish liglithouses were placed, in ^810, by Act of Parliament, 
under the corporation, for preserving and improving the port of Dublin, 
with the especial proviso, that all their acts should be under the advice 
and with the approbation of the corporation of the Trinity-House. The 
accounts of all these establishments are annually laid before Parliament. 

On the whole, we find that there are, great and small, 178 lighthouses 
in th& United Kingdom. In Ireland there are thirty-eight, all under 
the Ballast board of Dublin, already mentioned. In Scotland forty-two, 
^eUty-six of which were in the hands of the Northern CommissionerB, 
1^4 five in the hands of private individuals. And in England^ ninety- 
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eight, thirty-four of which are under the direction of the TVinity-Hoosc, 
liity-four under a host of corporations and isolated public bodies, and 
ten are held by private individuals. The net income derived from the 
Smalls is enjoyed by two persons ; in ] 828 it amounted, after the pay- 
ment of all expenses, to 8799X. Is. Id. In a perilously exposed situa- 
tion in St. George’s Channel, it is erected on iron pillars, forty feet high, 
which are bedded in a half spnken rock ; and sucn is the danger of the 
situation, that in case of accidents, it is said, that the lantern itself is 
placed in a boat; yet one of the two persons who have the entire 
management of this lighthouse — ^truly 

Cradled on the rude imperious deep 

is a lady ! and, as if to add absurdity to what is intrinsically bad, 
the proprietors have, since, asked 148,430/. (1) for their right in this 
lighthouse. (See Parliamentary Returns.) 

It is impossible to reprobate too strongly the system of letting light- 
houses in this manner. Enormous sums are annually pocketed by the 
proprietors. If those sinecures be admitted to be odious which are 
maintained by the general revenue, wliat shall we say of the system 
which permits individuals to batten on the industrious, the suffering 
shipping interests of the country. The welfare of our merchant service, 
and the safety of our Navy, should in no point be entrusted to persons 
not under control in the exercise of their public functions. These 
private lighthouses have not even the merit of good management ; and 
we beg to refer our readers to the Philosophical Transactions of 1830 
for the detail of a gross blunder, of which one of them was guilty. 
In 1822, a committee of the House of Commons recommended that 
they should all be placed “ under the Trinity-House.” In this we fully 
concur, and the establishment of one uniform system must be a matter of 
general congratulation to the maritime interests of this country. 

The venerable and respectable “ Corporation or Society of the Mas- 
ters, Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of the most 
Glorious and Indivisible Trinity” was established about the reign of 
Henry VII.; but the origin of the institution cannot be correctly 
traced, as all the records were destroyed by the fire in 1714. We 
gather, however, from various remaining inscriptions, that it is very 
ancient, and is probably coeval with the first navigation of the river 
Thames, and that it then existed as a charitable and religious society. 
The charter of Henry VIII. refers to the former association as one com- 
posed of the “ most expert shipmen and mariners of England.” Under 
this charter, it was first incorporated in 1514 ; and owes its foundation, 
as a privileged body, to Sir Thomas Spet, Comptroller of the Navy. Sir 
Thomas was the first Master, and commanded the Henri Grace de 
Dieu,” the largest ship then in the British navy. This charter was 
confirmed by Queen Mary, and Elizabeth granted enlarged powers. 
The preamble to the eighth Act of this wise monarch’s reign dis- 
tinctly states that the Trinity-House shall “ hereafter, at their wills and 
pleasures, and at their cost, make, erect, and set up such and io many 
beacons, marks, and signs for the sea in such place or places of the 
sea-shores and uplands near the sea-coast or forelands of the sea, only for 
sea-marks, as to them shall seem most meet, needful, and requisite, where- 
by the dangers may be avoided and escaped, and ships the better come 
into their ports without peril.’* In 1594, Lord Howard of Effingham, 

. • 2 H 2 
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the Lord High Admiral, surrendered to the Trinity-House the right of 
beaconage and buoyage; and Charles 11. restored their right to tlie 
ballastage of the river Thames, which he had been induced to give to one 
Colonel Carlos, and confirmed it to them “ for the charitable relief of all 
decayed seamen, their wives, widows, and orphans.** In 1685, Janies II. 
granted them the charter, under which they now exist, and placed the 
celebrated Samuel Pepys, the Secretary of the Navy, at their head, as 
Master. His charter confirms all former grants ; appoints some addi- 
tional duties, and establishes the laws which are to regulate the institu- 
tion. It vests the government in a Master, Deputy Master, four War- 
dens, and eight Assistants. These elect eighteen elder Brethren. In 
all there are thirty-two persons, eleven of whom are illustrious indivi- 
duals, — in fact honorary members, — and the rest retired captains of 
Inerchant vessels. The principal duties laid down by the charter are 
these : — 

I. The examination of the boys of Christ’s Hospital initiated in the 
practice of the art of navigation. 

II. Under the confirmation of the Lord High Admiral, to ap])oint 
all pilots and loadsmcn out of the Thames, and to settle the rates of 
pilotage. 

III. To punish, by fine or imprisonment, any such as shall persevere 
to act as a master of a merchant ship or man-of-war, pilot, leadsman, 
or guide, without having previously undergone examination, and ob- 
tained a certificate from the Trinity-House, approved by the Lord High 
Admiral. 

IV. They are to treat of commerce, and agree amongst themselves 
on the conservation, good estate, maintenance, and increase of the na- 
vigation of the realm, and of all mariners within the same, as also of 
tlie cunning, knowledge, or science of seamen. 

V. That, as the corporation are often to be employed in the good and 
necessary defence of the realm, the members of it are exempted from 
“ bearing armour,** and from land service, and general musters. 

VI. To punish all crimes committed on the Thames ; and to Iiear 
and determine all complaints of officers and seamen, subject to an 
appeal to the Lord High Admiral, or Judge of the Admiralty Court. 

In 1821, the Trinity-House, its duties, but particularly its revenues, 
were brought before a committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to consider the foreign trade of the country. In so ancient an esta- 
blishment, it is natural to suppose that many of the purposes of its 
original institution should have become obsolete, and that some abuses 
should have crept in. Upon most financial points the Committee 
tendered its opinion ; and its recommendations have, since that period, 
been partly acted upon. The most important suggestion is that which 
proposes that the corporation, instead of appropriating its surplus light 
revenue to the charitable purposes for which it has no authority but 
custom, should gradually purchase the leases of the private light- 
houses,. and eventually, by a fund set apart for that purpose, relieve 
the trade. 

We have now endeavoured to show the present condition of our light- 
houses, ^nd we cannot but expect that, after the perusal, every one will 
agree, that one uniform management for the whole 178 ought to be, 
at once» insisted on. In all points of view the Trinity-House, under 
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certain modifications, appears to be the best basis upon which to rest the 
system ; and, as the northern lighthouses are virtually under the control 
of one individual, and the Irish are in some sort dependent on the 
Trinity- House, it cannot be considered any very difficult problem in 
legislatipn to unite them all under that board. We are the more in« 
dined to grant additional powers to this body, from a recollection of 
the patient investigation and liberal encouragement which they gave 
to llie various schemes laid before them, when our beloved Monarch 
was at their head ; and we feel it due to the present Master and Dep\ity 
Master to state, that the character of the institution has been fuJly 
maintained by them since His Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

The duties of the corporation may now be classed under two heads — 
the general and the local : the first consist in the care of thirty-four 
lighthouses. The examination of masters for the navy, pilots for tUft 
river Thames, and the boys of Christ’s Hospital brought up for the 
sea. Besides these the legal duty of sitting as Referees in the High 
Court of Admiralty, and tlie distribution of certain funds which they 
bold for charitable purposes. 

The local duties are connected with the navigation, buoyage, beacon- 
age, and ballastage of tlie Thames ; for the charge of its police they 
have long abandoned. 

The examination of all captains of merchant ships which sail out 
of the river they have suffered, unfortunately, to fall into disuse ; 
but that of masters in the navy is, now, unnecessary. The navy stands 
'higher than the merchant service in scientific knowledge, and her offi- 
cers are at least equally informed in respect to tlie CJiannel pilotage. 
Tlic rank and situation of Master are no longer required. The youngest 
boy in the ship is now capable of navigating her ; the constructor and 
the captain are too much interested in the stowage of the liold, to let 
another do it for them. The first lieutenant sets tiie rigging up him- 
self; and, if we are to “ go to book” for the “ marks and deeps,’* 
why, the Master ceases to be an oracle. The situation belongs to the 
olden time, when colonels of regiments commanded our squadrons and 
ships ; and we hope to see them soon merge into the class of lieute- 
nants. 

Duties of the corporation so totally dissimilar it becomes really 
puzzling to reconcile ; but, as the funds are enormous, and the number 
of hands unlimited, surely the maze may be penetrated, and useful pur- 
pose combined with ancient institution. The principle upon which we 
should proceed is that of representation: new interests have arisen, 
and new duties and objects have with them become necessary ; and it 
is just and essential that the departments to which they belong should 
have a voice in their accomplishment. “ It is obvious,” says an able 
writer, “ that a lighthouse board should be composed of scientific naval 
men, of scientific engineers, of men of science, possessing a theoretical 
and a practical knowledge of optics, and of gentlemen of legal know- 
ledge and habits of business.” But in suggesting a plan for ren;odelling 
the Trinity establishment, we have felt it a duty to preserve as much 
as possible the spirit of its illustrious and benevolent founders ; and so 
long as its privileges do not clash with the public good, to cherish and 
maintain them ; and we feel confident that this time-honoured institu- 
tion, by adapting its constitution to tlie age, will carry with it the good 
wishes of every gcaman, 
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We have already stated that their number consists of a master and 
eleven honorary members, besides a deputy-master,* and twenty captains 
of merchant ships, who receive salaries. Now, there can be no objection 
to their continuing to elect their own officers according to the terms of 
the Royal grant ; but we should recommend, in the event of any fresh 
legislative enactment or new charter, that it should be made a condition 
of their existence as a corporate body, that those twenty*one officers 
who receive salaries from the public funds, should consist of twelve 
captains of merchant ships, six to be chosen from the coasting trade, 
and six from long-sea voyagers ; six naval officers, one of whom should 
be the hydrographer of the navy ; two marine surveyors, and three others, 
to be recommended by the Admiralty; two engineers: one civil, who 
would be also inspector, and the other might be military resident ; and 
one man eminently distinguished for general science, (say of the 
Council of the Royal Society). These officers would have salaries 
proportioned to their services. They would naturally divide themselves 
into three committees : — 

1. A Lighthouse committee. 

If. A committee for the river Thames; pilotage, and the required 
examinations. 

IJI. A committee to regulate the receipts and disbursements, to pre- 
pare with the secretary the returns to Parliament, and to superintend 
the management and distribution of the charitable funds, with a view to 
their extension. 

Two nautical men and the civil engineer should be appointed in- ' 
specters, and the yacht of the corporation placed at their disposal. 
The sea officers might change annually, but the rest should be perma- 
nent ntembers of the Lighthouse Committee. 

Economy is now the ordeal by which every proposition having a 
public object in view must be tried. We do not pretend to be much 
versed in subjects of finance ; but, in perusing the following statement, 
drawn from parliamentary returns, the merest tyro in arithmetic will 
perceive, that by uniting the lighthouses under one system an enormous 
saving might be effected. 

Receipts. £. 

Net amount of light dues received in 1831 by the Trinity House . . . 73,075 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Northern Commissioners 

34,281 

do. 

do. 

1828 

Dublin Ballast Board 

31,538 

do. 

do. 


Private lights • • 

30,000 


Total light dues received 1 7 h894 
Expenditure. £. 

The whole annual expense of 20 Scotch lighthouses, one of which is the] 

Bell Rock — including rent of ofHce, payment of officers, and even a> 790 
dinner to the commissioners. Average for each . . . . | 

But, to go to the extreme of liberality, let us allow for each light f per an. • 900 

N ow, the number of const lighthouses maintained by these bodies is • . 86 

Which, multiplied, gives the Total cost of all the large lights in the Britishl 

islands ‘ / 

Above, we find Total of light dues at present received . • 171,894 

Surplus Revenue 98,794 

* Returns very vague,— it is stated at the lowest, 
t ij^eadid Cofdnvanlighthoupe costs the Eren^ Government 395/. per annum. 
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The same rerenues which support the uinety-two smaller lighthouses 
might continue to maintain them. But, as seamen, we should feel 
more reliance on them, and certainly they would be far more economioal, 
were they placed under one controlling board. 

We have now done. If, in advocating a general establishment for 
lighting our coasts, we have been led into unnecessary detail, anxiety to 
make our reasoning clear must plead our excuse. The lighthouse 
system is a great and important subject, in which the navy is vitally 
concerned — interesting alike to the man of science, and to the friend of 
humanity. • 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATEELOO 
stratboxcally bxamined. 

“ Olf /utv fyuyt 

Ik ^aXifAoia ^vtrtj^ioSf ikka fiiitX* aiirtiv 
err,iroua.t^ ^ xt (pipnffi fAiytt x^dreSf ^ xi 

Bvvos *Evxdki0S) xai rt xravsdvrx xxrivxx.*’ — IIoMER, I/iadt lib. Xviii. 

Europe had scarcely recovered from the first emotions of joy, terror, 
and surprise occasioned by the sudden thunder-burst of Waterloo, before 
the voice of envy was loudly heard, striving to detract from the hard- 
earned fame of the conquerors. It was indeed too much, that the 
haughty islaoders, to whom maritime superiority was unwillingly enough 
conceded, should, after all, have carried away the noblest laurels from 
the fields of continental warfare. The blow did not strike our open 
enemies alone : many of our excellent allies, those in particular who 
were most ready to sliare in our bounty and to profit by our victories, 
would have been better satisfied with less splendid results, if achieved by 
other hands. Human vanity is never struck at with impunity, and 
Waterloo is not yet forgotten or forgiven, by eitljer friends or foes. It 
remained for Britain, urged on by the base spirit of avarice, to forget 
the actions of her sons, and to consign the victors of so many fields to 
neglect, poverty, and insult. Foreign and domestic foes naturally 
cheered the patriotic proceeding. The former, recollecting Hanno, and 
the Carthaginian committee of military inquiry, trusted that a modern 
Zama would yet avenge the modern Cannee; while the latter only waited 
for the extinction of national honour, and the ruin of military character 
and discipline, in order to give the signal for the universal regeneration, 
termed, in plain prose, universal spoliation. 

To give any account here of the numerous tales invented and circu- 
lated for the purpose of proving, that the battle of Waterloo was cither 
no victory on the part of the Allies, or in no respect due to any skill or 
gallantry displayed on their part, is of course entirely out of the question, 
Such an account would, nevertheless, be amusing as well as instructive, 
as it would furnish a valuable illustration of national character. Tiiose 
of our readers who were stationed at Paris with the army cannot fail to 
remember many of these “ weak devices of the enemy,” comm’encing 
with the foolish story that ascribed to General Cambrone, he who gave 
up his sword and surrendered himself a prisoner, the m*agnanimou8 
declaration, that ‘"La garde meurt, etne se rend pas,” down to the ultra- 
version of the same fable, which described the men of the Old Guard 
falling by their own hands when they saw that the field was lost. The 
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gallant actions performed by4liat noble band of soldiers were of too 
brilliant a nature to require the foreign aid of- fiction. The French 
themselves^ forgetting national honour in their zeal for what they deemed 
national glory, accused French generals, and officers of the highest 
rank, of the basest treachery. Even the troops were not always spared : 
twenty thousand men, some called them cuirassiers, were said to have 
gone over to the Allies in the heat of the battle ; and the hundred pieces 
of cannon, buried with more than Carthaginian perfidy, in or under 
Mont St. Jean, could not fail to occasion, at the moment of their resur- 
rection, more havoc in thd ranks of Ics braves, than was ever before 
inflicted by mere earthly artillery. 

These idle tales were not confined to the hadaitds of Paris, or to the 
ignorant and credulous peasantry of the provinces : they were lieard in 
the salons of the Chaussee d'Aniin, and seriously discussed and com- 
mented upon in the best society of the capital. Reader, if you were not 
in Paris in 1815, you will hardly, in those liberal times, comprehend 
how small may be the particles of which a great nation is sometimes 
composed. 

AVe confess, that we like and admire the national feeling that made 
Frenchmen reluctant to believe in the defeat of a French army, and led 
them to ascribe disaster to anything rather than to the want of military 
prowess on tlie part of their countrymen. But we cannot reconcile this 
creditable sentiment willi the French practice of constantly accusing 
their officers of treachery whenever they experience the least reverse. 
It would seem that the want of military skill is deemed more disgracefiil 
to the country than dishonour itself. AVith us tlie case is altogctlicr 
(lifierent. No British officer was ever, we believe, accused, or even 
suspected, of treachery ; our failures were always ascribed to want of 
capacity on tbc part of our leaders — sometimes, indeed, without much 
ceremony or inquiry. In the first indignation of the moment, individuals 
have even been accused of cowardice ; but national anger, when at its 
heiglit, never once coupled the name of a British officer with treachery. 

To return, however, to the more direct thread of our subject. 

Nn])oleun, lo whom falsehood w’as congenial as the air he breathed, 
and who never allowed that he had committed a single error, strove 
hard to throw the blame of his last and irretrievable failure on the 
shoulders of his subordinates. He first accused Marshal Ncy, who liad 
forfeited life and honour in his cause, with delay at Quatre-Bras, rash- 
ness at AVaterloo ; in fact, with complete mental aberration. Marshal 
Grouchy also, llie tried soldier of many a field, and who was suffering 
banishment for his attachment to the same cause, was, with similar 
baseness and ingratitude, accused of having, by neglect, delay, and 
disobedience of orders, occasioned his master's defeat. These ac- 
cusations, coming from so high a quarter, naturally absorbed, in a 
short time, all the Munchausen tales circulated by less distinguished 
inventors. The principal charge preferred against Marshal Ney is not 
easily , closed with; but as the false movement ascribed to Marshal 
Grouchy still forms the main position on which the upholders of Napo- 
leon's military infallibility take their stand, we shall here enter upon a 
brief strategical examination of the entire campaign of AVaterloo, and 
try the value of some of those boasted plans and movements which it 
presents, and which are still so boldly appealed to as proofs of great 
military skill and genius. 
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Two armies, intended to act against France, were assembled in Bel- 
gium during the spring of 1815: the one composed of Prussian troops, 
under the command of Field-Marshal Bliicher ; the other composed of 
British, Germans, and Belgians, under the orders of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Prussian army could bring, at the moment when 
operations commenced, about 110,000 men into the field; but many 
of the corps of which it was composed had only been a few months 
embodied ; entire regiments had been raised in provinces acquired only 
by the peace of 1814, and thousands of the soldiers had actually served 
under the banners of the very man against whom they were now to 
fight : tliis was no longer the old Siles|ian army. The disposable troops 
under the orders of the Duke of Wellington could hardly exceed 
70,000 men. Of these, 30,000 were British, including about 4000 of 
the King's German Legion, and constituted the nucleus of the entire 
force. The next in value were the Hanoverians and Brunswickers. 
They were men of undoubted courage and gallantry, but young and 
untried soldiers, amounting in all to about 17,000. Dutch, Nassau, 
and Belgians, to the number of 23,000, made up the rest of this hete- 
rogeneous mass. 

The British cavalry and artillery of this army were superb and mag- 
nificent ; superior, perhaps, to any force of the kind which the world 
had ever seen ; and Marshal Bliicher, who reviewed the former a short 
lime before the opening of the campaign, declared that he had not 
given the world credit for containing so many fine men. The infantry, 
who, after all, carried away the foremost honours of tlie day, were 
inferior in point of men: there were many second battalions, composed* 
entirely of lads and recruits that had never seen a shot fired ; a great 
jMit of the flower of the British infantry, the victors of so many fields, 
bad not arrived from America. 

Jilavlv in June the armies so composed were cantoned along the <Bel- 
gim frontier in a line extending from Ath, which might he considered 
as the riglit of the Britisli ])osilion, to Liege, where Biilow’s corps, 
forming the extreme left of the Prussian army, was posted. The higli 
road from Charleroi to Brussels ran between two armies. The advanced 
posts of tlie Prussian right wing occupied the former place, and a 
brigade of Nassau troops, forming the left of the Duke of Wellington's 
army, was stationed at Frasne, on the same road. Quatre Bras and 
Flcurus thus became the centre and rallying point of the entire mass of 
Anglo-German troo])s, if looked upon as forming an entire army. 
But, thougli a single day's march was sufficient to assemble eitlicr of 
the allied hosts on any central point within the circle of their own 
cantonments, it was not sufficient to assemble them both on this mutual 
centre, situated on the extreme right of one, and on the farthest left 
of the other army. This dispersion, if not absolutely necessary, was 
of.great advantage to the troops, as it left them in good quarters, and 
facilitated their means of obtaining supplies : nor was it, in itself, ob- 
jectionable ; but in war, circumstances must decide on the merit of all 
such arrangements ; and the few hours start gained by the french on 
the opening of the campaign proved that, where correct information 
xould not be commanded^ the troops were too much di'])erBed, and that 
their general rallying point was too near the enemy. Tlie consequence 
was that Billow’s corps never reached the scene of action during the 
first day’s battle, and that the whole of the British army was only 
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assembled at Quatre Bras after night M, and long after the battle had 
ended. 

Against the armies so posted and composed^ Napoleon could bring 
130,000 effective men. This estimate will, we suspect, be found very 
near the mark, as it exceeds by only 15,000 the number specified 
by Gourgaud in his account of the campaign, written avowedly 
under the dictation of Napoleon himself ; and falls short by 20,000 
men of the number at which the best-informed German writers 
have rated the French force. This army had many advantages over 
either of the allied armies. It was exclusively composed of natives of 
one country, mostly old soldiers, trained to battle, acquainted with their 
officers, placing boundless confidence in their leader, and looking eagerly 
forward to the splendid rewards that in former times had crowned the 
victors of so many fields. All were zealous, many were enthusiastic ; 
and the junior officers, the most influential class in a French army, 
were complete fanatics in the new cause which they had embraced. 
But this army, formidable as it was from numbers, spirit, and composi- 
tion, stood almost alone in the arena. No disposable reserves remained 
in the interior of France; the troops intrusted with the defence of 
Alsace and Lorraine were few in numbers, and of a very inferior de- 
scription ; whilst, on the other hand, half a million of men, arrayed 
under the banners of Austria, Russia, Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, were 
already in full march towards the Rhine. 

It was, under such circumstances, the evident policy of Napoleon to 
strike a decisive blow at the English and Prussians, as his nearest and 
fnost determined enemies, before the rest of the allied forces could come 
within the circle of operations. To effect this purpose, he assembled 
his army on the 14th of June, and, crossing the Sambre early on the 
following morning, hurled the entire of the concentrated mass against 
the centre of the allied position. Owing to some very able and as yet 
unexplained management on the part of llie enemy, or to some negii- 
gence on the part of the Allies just as difficult to be understood, the 


* Gourgaud, and other French writers, settle the matter very shortly by saying, 
that the march was so skilfully masked, that no information of the movement 
could reach the Allies.” But what does this mean P How, at a moment of perfect 
peace, can such a movement be masked along a frontier which may he crossed at 
every point, and with the communication perfectly open ? Had any stoppage of the 
usual communication taken place, the circumstance should, of itself, have given the 
alarm. It has been said that the Allies depended upon Fouch6 for intelligeuce, and 
that he actually sent it, taking care, however, to have his own messenger arrested by 
the way. But will any one believe that generals and commanders of armies would 
rely on the enemy’s minister of police for information? We have also heard it stated, 
on what should have been the best authority, that General Doroberg, who commanded 
at Muiis, detained the messenger that carried the news of Napoleon’s march for 
nearly twenty-four hours. How an officer in the British service, — above all, an 
officer of high estimation,— should have been guilty of such singular conduct, is not 
altogether compreheusible ! As difficult is it to credit that the Allies depended only 
upon one source and one messenger for such important information. The real truth 
is, perhaps,, that they did not believe Napoleon to be ready ; this, at least, was 
Bliicher’s impression when reports were brought to him on the morning of the 13th, 
that more fires than usual had been observed in the French bivouacs. Even on the 
14th, when other reports of a similar nature were repeated, he only ordered the troops 
of the extreme left to close to the right. Positive information as to the direction of 
the French movement only reached Brussels late at night, when the orders to march < 
upon Quatre-Bras were immediately issued to the troops, who had long been ready. 
There happened to be a hall at the Duchess of Richmond's on the same evening; a 
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news of this sudden and unexpected advance only reached Marshal 
Blucher at Namur on the morning of the 15 th. |t was instantly for- 
warded by him to the Duke of Wellington^ who wius at Brussels ; and 
by four o’clock on the same day the preparatory orders for the British 
troops to assemble had all been despatched from the Quartermaster- 
General’s office. 

In the Mimoires dictated at St. Helena, Napoleon has himself told 
us what was his plan of operation for the campaign. He intended, it 
seems, to throw himself between the two allied armies; to separate the 
Prussians from the British ; to attack them in detail, and to beat the 
one before it could be assisted by the other. Pretending also to calcu- 
late, as Hannibal is said to have done, on the character of his adver- 
saries, he expected, from the hussar habits and dauntless energy of 
Marshal Biiicher, that the Prussian army would be first in the field, 
and that, strong or weak, they would instantly be marched to the aid 
of their allies. Owing to what he is pleased to term ** the cautious 
disposition, deliberate and methodical manner, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton,” he did not believe that the British army would make any for\^ard 
movement till their entire force was assembled. To those who, accord- 
ing to the laudable practice of the age of intellect, judge of military as 
they do of political and legislative plans, by promising sound alone, and 
without taking the trouble to analyze the real and applicable meaning 
of the flattering phrases to which their faith is blindly tied, this plan 
will no douot sound vastly well. To those, however, who bring it to 
the test of professional or logical investigation, it will prove to have 
originated in a complete confusion of ideas, and in a total inability to 
define the exact meaning of the very phrases on which it seems to have 
been founded. 

To separate two armies against which you are about to contend, and 
to cri])pie, or destroy, the one before it can be supported by the other, 
is no doubt a most excellent plan — ^whenever it is practicable. But it 
is practicable only when the armies to be assailed are so situated, or 
so far asunder, that you can actually force the one to fight before you 
become exposed to the attack of its ally. It is a very different thing, 
liowever, if you throw yourself between two armies that can assemble 
in perfect security within a single day’s march of each other, each 
having secure diverging lines of retreat upon their own supplies and 
fortresses, and both having secure concentric lines of retreat, also upon 
fortresges, that not only leave their mutual communication open, but 
enable them, at any time, to unite their forces by a single march. 
This is thrusting your head into the lion’s den : you cannot aim a blow 
at one enemy without the certainty of being struck, in flank or rear, 
by the other— obliged to fight two battles instead of one ; and, if 
thrown upon the defensive, forced to make front in two different direc- 
tions. 

By having a few hours start on the 16 th, Napoleon certainly gained 
what we would like to call great advantages of circumstance ; jet was 
his plan of operation so faulty in conception, that he may be truly said 
to have been beaten on the 18 th before even a single shot was fired. 
On that morning, the Allies had it in their power to fall back and unite 


circumstance that gave rise to the silly report of the British army having been fur* 
prised when the officers were dancing. 
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in front of Brussels, behind the canal of Malinea*, or under the guns of 
fortresses, still fartljer to the rear,— a movement that Napoleon could 
hardly follow without exposing his communications, and giving time to 
the Austrians and Russians to come into action. The Allies had it also 
in their power to manoeuvre, — that is, the Duke of Wellington could 
retire in compact order, ready at an instant to countermarch and turn 
upon the enemy ; whilst Bliicher, with his whole army, should fall upon 
Grouchy^s division, and, after overwhelming that comparatively w'eak 
corps, turn the right of the French, and again advance upon Fleurus. 
The troops that remained inactive at Hall might, at the. same time, have 
turned the left of the French, without encountering any opposition, and 
would thus have placed themselves in communication with the Prussians, 
by winch Napoleon would have been completely cut off from France, 
and forced to enter upon an immediate and very difficult retreat. 

Such combined operations are never, it is true, altogether free from 
the danger resulting from miscalculation and mismanagement ; but they 
were here of the simplest nature : the circle of action was narrow, the 
distances small, the communication free, and safe retreats were open in 
every direction. If the Allies, therefore, accepted a battle under sucli 
circumstances, it was only because Napoleon’s lauded plan of operation 
enabled them to place the mighty author of the brilliant conception 
between tw’o fires. 

The resolution to fight adopted on this occasion by the British and 
Prussian commanders was proud, soldierlike, and patriotic, and fully 
evinced the manly confidence which the Generals placed in themselves’ 
and their troops. But though victory richly crowned their judgment 
and efforts, it cannot absolve them from the charge of having risked the 
fiUe of Europe on the issue of a battle t. They certainly had a supe- 
riority of numbers, and most of llie other fair chances for victory on 

* What ! leave Brussels exposed ? Napoleon would have pot a ball and a banquet 
on Ibe very night of his arrival ! No doubt he would ; and it is pretty nearly all 
that he would have got. Brussels, as a militaiy position, is of no value whatever. 
All the fortresses of Belgium were occtijned by Allied troops; and the Belgian 
people had, at that moment, too vivid a recollection of Napoleon’s amiable consciip- 
tion and droils-rtuniiSf to be very anxious for a renewal of the connexion. It is, 
besides, a well-known fact that popular feeling never biings thousands into the ranks 
of foreign armies. We experienced this in the Peninsula and in Holland ; and in 
the three days that Napoleon was in Belgium, not one man joined his standard. 
Why then should tens of thousands have joined him during the ten days he could, 
at the utmost, have remained ? 

t And where was the risk, we shall be asked, when half a million of Allied*soldiers 
were marching towards the Rhine ? The risk was that they might have counter- 
marched. The Congress of Vienna was no longer united when Napoleon brought 
them together ; they hardly knew why or wherefore. France and England had op- 
posed the views of Kussia in regard to Poland, and of Prussia in regard to Saxony; 
und Austria, though in a less decided manner, had taken the same side of the ques- 
tion. The spoil had been divided, and most of the parties were satisfied. Russia had 
obtained Poland ; Prussia the half of Saxony, with the Rhenish provinces ; and 
Austria was in quiet possession of Italy. So that little more could be got by fighting, 
for which the English and Prussians alone had any inclination. 

This is laying no stress on the family connexion between Napoleon and the Aus- 
trian family ; a circumstance on which the Allies, however, did lay great stress. The 
belief was universal, at the time, that the coalition would have been dissolved if Na- 
poleon bad been victorious in Belgium, and had then countermarched and taken the 
great Allied army of the Rhine in reverse. It was thought that Austm would havo 
diawn back, and that Russia would have been very glad of an excuse to follow her 
example. 
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their side ; but modern tactics always leave so vast a field open to the 
frolics of Fortune, that lier goddesship might, nevertheless, by some of 
her capriccios, have frustrated the best combinations of the wise and 
the noblest efforts of the brave. She had just done so at New Orleans ; 
and Waterloo, like all modem battles, left “ ample room and verge 
enough" for the exertion of her fantasies. Without a battle, the result of 
the campaign was certain ; for Napoleon’s ruin was inevitable if tiie 
Austrian and Russian armies came into operation while the British and 
Prussian remained unbroken. To give battle was therefore to give him 
a chance, however slight that chance might be ; and the resolution to 
fight, if looked upon in a purely military and strategical light, and ab- 
stracted altogether from the feelings that would naturally exercise an 
influence over high-spirited men, was an error of the very first magni- 
tude. 

The cause of this great deviation from the just principles of strategy 
we confess ourselves unable to explain. It must either be sought for in 
the politics of cabinets that so often exercise a pernicious influence over 
the very field operations of armies, or in the personal character of the 
allied commanders. 

Bliicher, it is well known, placed more reliance on what could he 
effected by himself and his army than on the results to be anticipated 
from great combined operations. He hated the Russian commanders, 
who had so often thwarted his best-concerted plans during the former 
campaigns, and mistrusted the Austrian cabin(*t. He was, besides, 
anxious to fight, particularly by the side of the British, and deemed an 
Anglo-Prussian army altogether invincible. The Duke of Wellington 
was of course bound, both in honour and in policy, to assist his ally, 
who, sooner or later, would most liLely have fought without such aid. 
And it was perhaps excusable in one who had successively conquered 
nearly all Najiolcon's marshals, to wish for an opportunity of measuring 
swords with the mighty master himself. The time also of these events 
must be taken into account. -The feebleness of successive coalitions, 
occasioned by tlie folly, jealousy, and discordant views of cabinets, had, 
during five-and-twenty years of strife, brought countless evils over Eu- 
rope. The failure of so many plans of combined operations, owing to 
the presumption, ignorance, timidity, or incapacity of the commanders 
of allied armies and contingents, had, during the same period, de- 
luged Europe with tlie blood of her bravest sons. And it was at the end 
of this long and melancholy drama that high-minded men had to deter- 
mine whether they would trust boldly to the arms of the bold, or depend 
upon the sagacity of coalitions, backed by coalesced armies, rendered 
almost unwieldy by the very weight of their own numbers. Who then 
shall wonder that, at such a moment, they cast science aside, and trusted 
to fortune and the sword ? In war as in love, we must sometimes 
leave the blue-stocking goddess of wisdom, and gallopaile it away, even 
with the giddy goddess of fortune herself. — To return, however, to the 
direct progress of events. 

It was on the 15th of June that, as we have seen, Napoleon crossed 
the Sambre. The passage of the river was effected at Charleroi, Cha- 
telet, and Marchionnes-au-Pont, Some very smart skirmibhing imme- 
diately followed on this hostile invasion, as the Prussian general Zietiien, 
whose division was nearest the enemy, had been ordered to dispute the 
ground with the advancing French ; an order that was very bravely and 
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Bteadily executed, though not, of course, without considerable loss. 
There have been times when this action and skilful retreat would have 
filled the voice of fame, and obtained distinguished honours for the few 
who maintained, sd difficult a contest against the many ; but the mighty 
thunder-burst that followed seemed literally destined to obliterate from 
the minds of men all that valour and heroism had ever before achieved. 

The morning of the 16th of June beheld the Prussian troops entering 
into position along the heights of Bry, and the British advancing in full 
march upon Quatre-Bras, by the Brussels and Nivelles roads. At the 
same time Napoleon was dividing his army. The main body turned to 
their right, and proceeded towards Fleurus, in order to attack the Prus- 
sians. To the left wing, under Marshal Ney, was assigned the dan- 
gerous honour of encountering the British. The words “ nous mar- 
chons contre les Anglais'* passed, uncheered, along the column, when its 
destination became known : the ill-omened sounds checked not indeed 
the spirits of the brave, but it was associated with too many fatal recol- 
lections to elicit even a single shout of anticipated triumph from the 
most sanguine of that enthusiastic host. 

And here we come to the first accusation preferred by Napoleon 
against Marshal Ney. The exile of St. Helena charges that gallant 
and intrepid officer with having lost many hours of valuable time by de- 
laying the attack on Quatre-Bras till three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
though Napoleon himself, whose army had a shorter distance to tra- 
verse, only began the attack upon Ligny at the same hour. Marshal 
Ney was at Gosselies on the evening of the 16th, and his light troops 
had already advanced to Frasnes on the same evening. In marching on 
Quatre-Bras, on the morning of the 16th, he has little more than eight 
miles to ga; he is opposed by a few Nassau light infantry, that do not 
retard the progress oi the column for an instant, and yet he reaches his 
place of destination only a very short time before General Picton’s division 
and the Duke of Brunswick’s corps, who had left Brussels at daylight in 
the morning, and had upwards of twenty-six miles to march before reach- 
ing the field of battle. If we suppose that the French corps were all 
assembled, closed up, and ready to act, as implied, though not directly 
stated, by Napoleon, we should find it difficult to account for this delay ; 
but we suspect that it was not exactly so, as we find Excelman, with some 
troops of the left wing, still on the right bank of the Sambre on the 
morning of the 16th — much nearer the scene of action than the British 
certainly, but not exactly at hand. 

On comparing a great number of marches, it appears that an army 
of 40,000 men requires about eight hours to traverse, in average 
weather, a distance of fifteen miles, which may be called an average mi- 
litary day’s march. And if you make the. necessary allowance for the 
length of cavalry columns, which are endless, for the intervals between 
the corps and divisions, as well as for the openings that, owing to the 
most trifling obstacles, are constantly taking place, such an army will 
require thirteen hours before it can be formed into position, ready for 
battle ; if it has been marching upon a single moderately good road. 
Marshal Ney’s corps formed the left of an army of about 130,000 men, 
which, divided into three columns, had performed two marches. Each 
column might be about 40,000 strong, but the centre column alone 
had followed a good high road ; the right and left columns had followed 
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by-roads, one of which is described as having been very bad ; while, for 
the march of armies, such roads are seldom very good. It is tlierefore 
no very unreasonable supposition to |say that Ney’s troops could not 
have arrived at Quatre-Bras before the time specified. 

It was noon when the glitter of steel issuing from the woods round 
Fleurus announced the march of Napoleon. Two deep and winding 
columns, bristling with arms, and covered by swarms of light cavalry, 
moved slowly into the plain — 

« To hero, boune for battle strife, 

Or bard of martial lay, 

*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance of this array.” 

Sunbeams, brightly, reflected from helm and glaive, waving plumes, 
prancing steeds, the regular development of masses, taking up their 
station, preparatory to the onset — long trains of artillery, protected by 
dark and numerous squadrons, successively forming on points from 
whence the melancholy work of destruction can best be effected ; — pre- 
sent altogether a sight that must be seen and^W to be duly appreciated, 
and one that “ survivors recollect in after years." It fires the blood, and 
excites the brave to hopes and feelings, compared to which all other emo- 
tions are cold and unprofitable ; but its first sight is trying to the feeble 
hearts of ordinary men, and should never be gratuitously presented to 
young and inexperienced soldiers quietly awaiting the attack. The calm 
^ and business-like preparations of the assailants look, to the eye of the no- 
vice who sees not the anxious glances cast at his own position, like bound- 
less confidence and proofs of perfect skill in the works of war. An army 
in position has, in comparison with an army in motion, no imposing 
appearance to console him ; and the succession of thoughts that, on such 
occasions, rush quickly through the heart, make llie hours seem endless, 
and give danger time to assume a thousand gigantic shapes in the ex- 
cited imagination of unsteeled mortals. Young soldiers should always, 
if possible, he hurried into action, as the consciousness of having once 
behaved well, or of having stood their ground, will elevate them in their 
own estimation, and augment, in a tenfold degree, whatever previous 
courage and confidence they may have possessed. On this occasion all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of war told against the Prussians, 
who had most recruits in their ranks. 

Napoleon, on reconnoitering his formidable adversaries, found tliem 
drawn up along some waving and rather elevated ground, called the 
heights of Bry. Their left rested on the large village of Sombreff ; 
the centre was at Bry ; the right extended beyond the old Roman road, 
in the direction of Marbais, and was, what is termed in military lan- 
guage, completely en Vrir, The reserves were behind the centre, 
sheltered by the hill on which a windmill, called the Moulin de Bossu, 
marks the highest part of the surrounding country*. The rivulet of 
Ligny, the banks of which are in'* many parts rugged, ran along the 
entire front of the position, wliich was besides covered by the strongly- 
built village of Ligny situated in advance of the centre, as St. Amand 


It was here that the Duke of Wellpgtoii had an interview with Marshal Blti- 
cher, about the time that Napoleon was recounoitering the Prussian army ; and it was 
afterwards said that his Groce thought the Prussian troops too much crowded in their 
position* 
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was in advance of the right. The entire position measured about four 
miles from right to left, and was occupied by nearly 70,000 infantry 
and '9000 cavalry, with 252 pieces of artillery. Of nearly similar 
strength were the forces of the assailants. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, all Napoleon's arrangements hav- 
ing been completed, the first onset was made against the Prussian posi- 
tion. A strong force of cavalry under Marshal Grouchy was ordered 
to keep the adverse left wing in check ; but as the nature of the ground 
did not admit of their following up any success which they might there 
obtain, the whole fury of the attack was directed against the villages of 
Ligny and St. Amand, and was just as boldly met as fiercely made. 
To enable the non-military reader to form a just estimate of Napoleon's 
boasted plan of battle, we must here briefly describe the sort of scene 
that the attack of a village really presents. Deep columns of infantry, 
preceded by tirailleurs^ are directed against the principal streets or 
inlets of the place ; they are covered by as heavy a fire of artillery as 
the assailants can bring to bear upon the point attacked, and their dense 
masses are exposed to a similar and more destructive fire from the pro* 
Iccting batteries of the defenders. If tlie contest is obstinate, every- 
thing like order is very soon lost; the attacking j)arties force their way 
as best they can through hedges and enclosures into the gardens, break 
into houses, as often for shelter «as for attack, fire out of windows, from 
behind walls, or from whatever else offers protection. The timid liere- 
set the example, the brave follow ; everything like actual impulse is soon 
lost ; so that whatever is gained, is only gained by the parties making* 
their way, as chance directs, from fence to fence, and from house to 
house. As to any manly hand-to-hand contest, it is of course, with 
modern weapons, entirely out of tlie question. Both armies naturally 
relieve and reinforce, tlicir friends as circumstances require, the new 
comers falling, immediately after the first impulse, into the exact foot- 
steps of their predecessors ; so that a village is sometimes taken and 
retaken several times, till complete exhaustion on one side, overwhelm- 
ing numbers on the other, or decisive events in different parts of tlie 
field, put an end to these murderous and destructive scenes of inglorious 
slaughter. 

In this manner was Ligny taken and retaken four times during the 
action of which wcate speaking. St. Amand was carried by the French 
at the first onset, but immediately retaken, and maintained by the 
Prussians till towards the end of the battle, when one-half was again 
occupied by the French. It was seven o’clock : five hundred pieces of 
artillery had, for four hours, been carrying death from army to army, — 
a fierbe fire of tirailleurs had been engaged from the first, along the 
whole course of the ravine, — the villages were almost choked with the 
slain, — but no impression had been made 6n either side, nor had any 
general onset been attemjited by either party. Bliicher waited for the 
arrival of Billow’s corp, and for thp Duke of Wellington’s co-operation. 
It is difficult to say for what Napoleon tarried. At the last moment, 
liowever, necessity compelled him forward : day was closing fast, and, 
as if eager to withdraw from sights of human suffering, was already 
veiled in grey and misty clouds. Bfflow’s approach was known ; the 
British were still at Quatre-Bras, and their army could not fail of 
being assembled during the night ; so that his doom was sealed if the 
mornii^ bUXi found him occupied with the Prussians in front of 
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Ligny, A part of tlie Britisli infantry, fighting to -the most dreadful 
disadvantage, owing to the total want of cavalry and artillery, in which 
arms the ln*encli were particularly strong, had alone foiled all the 
efforts of Marshal Ney. For him to have awaited the onset of their 
whole army in the morning would therefore have been certain destruc- 
tion ; ancl their advance, which was intended, must have taken 
Napoleon in reverse, and would already have exhibited on the plains of 
Fieiirus the closing catastrophe reserved for the field of Waterloo, 

A fate so near and certain could hardly escape tlie observation even 
of Napoleon, who, ill as the previous battle had been fought, deter- 
mined to make at least one effort for safety and for victory. The 
greater part of the village of Ligny happening, about seven o’cdock, to 
bi* in ])Ohses&i()ii of the French, he brought up the entire of his Guard, 
which had till then been in reserve, and supporting them with a strong 
force of cuirassiers, ordered the whole to pusli through and round the 
village, and to advane(^ directly upon the lieights ot l>ry. The order 
was boldly executed ; some ot the troops rushed through the vilhig(‘, 
others ])assed to the right and left, and all, though sliarply met, ascended 
the heights in gallant style. The day was now evidently lost to th(3 
Prussians, as their reserves were c\hauste<l. With Bliicher, however, 
nothing was lost as long us a manly blow could be sliuck. 4'hree 
legiments of cavalry alone remained disposable at the momout ; thcaO 
the brave old man instantly formed, and j)lacing himself at the lu ad ol’ 
the (>th h.n(‘ers, charged light down upon the wliole mass ot the 
i(‘neiny’s cuirassieis. But here the troops wore w^anting to their 
heroic leader. The steel-clad men awaited the onset, de pied f(r?ne, 
vMlh levelh'd cai bines, <^and, shame toidl, the Pruisinn ianeer^ vveic 
actually hrokcni and tuincd to ilight by a niiscTahle volh'y fired troni 
sucli despieahh' arms. The French cavahy follo\v(‘d Uj) tlicir success, 
and then it uiu that Lliicher so narrowly cscaju'd ca]divity ; a fate 
Hull, to liim, would lja\e been wor-.c than death its'dt, I (is horse, a 
beautihd grey cliaruer, the gift of the Piiiice Begenl of Jhighind, had 
h(‘iMi wounded ; it broke down, and iell just as the lancers turned to liy 
ironi the pursuing enemy. “Now, iNostitz, J am lostl” said the 
gallant rider to \i\^ aid('-de-( amj), at the moment that ho sunk 
bene iLh the dying steed. Lonnl xNostilz, who, in the confusion, had 
alone renniiued by his side, inst.mlly leajied to the ground, and 
sword in liand, stood o\er his fallen chiel, wdiilc the whole body of 
French cavalry jiasscd on, totally unmindful of the groupe. Before, 
liowescr, tlie C^ount could take advantage of the calm, and extricate 
the General frofn beneath the dead cliarger, the Prussians had turned 
upon their pursuers, and forced the cuira.ssicis to retrograde as fast as 
they had come, so that the whole ol the broken rout again ruslicd by 
the fallen marshal. As boon as tlie Prussians (who knew nothing 
of wdiat had liapjicned to their leadei) arrived, Nostilz seized the 
bridle of a uon-commissioned officer’s horse, and, with llie aid of the 
soldier, placed the bruised and almost insensible commander iu tlie 
sadd'e, and liurried him from the field. And lime indeed it -was, for 
llu* iHimcli were again advancingin full force; and carrying everything 
before them, tlicy soon crowned the cential yioint of the long-disputed 
jiosition. All hop(‘S of retrieving the late of the day vanished when 
liliicher left the held, The^ retreat was immediately commenced ; and 
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as tlie French made no attempt to pursue, it was conducted with the 
most perfect order and without any loss in prisoners being sustained. 
Tlip left wing of the Prussians remained at Sombreff till midnight; 
j)art already halted at Tilly, which is only three miles from the ba'ttle- 
ground ; the other retired to Gembloux# distant six miles from the same 
place. Each army had lost about 12,000 men in killed and wounded ; 
few or no prisoners were taken by either party ; the field of battle, 
with about thirty dismounted guns, were the only trophies that remained 
in the hands of the French. 

The British, victorious at Quatre-Bras, assembled their army in that 
position during the night, ready in the morning to overwhelm Marshal 
Key's force, and to advance to the aid of the Prussians, 

General Berton, in what he calls his “ Precis Ilistotique militairc et 
critique des Batailles de Flcurus et de Waterloo,” says, that the 
French dispositions for the battle of Ligny evinced le chef-d’a'uvre 
du coup-d’oeil militairc,*’ which he afterwards calls “ le g^nie do la 
guerre." We quote the passage only to show the style of Na})oleon's 
historians. It will be for the reader to discover, if he can, in the brief 
outline here given of the action in question, any proofs of that great 
military genius, of which we constantly hear so much, and discover so 
little on close examination. The profound in the science naturally 
disdain to be logical; they scorn our doubts and inquiries, and 
triumphantly refer us to results, which unfortunately tell both ways. 
We have the result of Moscow, as well as of Wagram, — the result of 
Leipzig, as well as of Marengo ; above all, we liave the ' 

Grand result in yon lone isle,,.’ 

against which tliere is no set off whatever. In these difficulties wc 
are completely thrown upon our own resources, and arc bound closely 
to scrutinize all these vaunted achievements, before we receive them as 
proofs of great military genius : well knowing how much can be easily 
effected by a boundless command of warlike materiel. Let us now 
examine this battle of Ligny. 

Napoleon tells us himself, that the right of the Prussian army was 
completely exposed, and tliat their front was strong. Yet do we find 
him, with singular inconsistency, attacking the strong front, and leaving 
the weak right, which was nearer his line of march, totally unassailed. 
We also find him sending the greater part of his cavalry to confront 
llie Prussian left, where the large village of Sombreff, the hamlets of 
Tangrin and Tongrauelle, and the intersected nature of the ground, ren- 
dered it impossible for them to make any impression, or to follow iq) 
any advantage they might have gained. And all this when the ground 
on the Prussian right was perfectly open and well-suited for cavalry, 
in which Napoleon’s superiority principally consisted, as lie had, by 
his own showing, at least 15,000 men of that arm present in the field. 

The French, as before stated, had gained great advantages over llic 
Allies, by having a few hours start of them on the previous day. But 
time was still precious, and this lime Napoleon completely tlirew away 
by attacking the villages in front of the Prussian army, instead of 
attacking the army itself. During upwards of four hours, the battle 
w as nothing mpre than a cannonade from position to position, and a wild 
iiraillatr fight in the villages and along ihe ravine that separated the 
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two armies. When, after this useless waste of men anti time, the 
Guard at last carried the heiglits of I3ry, it was nearly dark ; tlie 
slreiiglli of the army was ■ exliausted, and victory could no longer be 
followed up. 

Unless where it is absolutely indispensable, there is no folly equal to 
tliat of attacking villages or buildings with modern infantry, who are 
totally unsuited to sucli a mode of fighting. It gives the assailed all 
the advantages of stone-walls and strong positions ; and every house is, 
when properly defended, a strong position against infantry. Yet was 
the system of attacking posts and villages, instead of armies, constantly 
resorted to by Napoleon and the French marshals, though in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the villages that seemed to form the sole 
object of contest might, as at Ligny, have been passed or turned 
without danger or difficulty. The weaker party, and those who act on 
the defensive, will naturally seek to make the most of whatever can, 
by any possibility, impede tlie enemy, nor dare they permit an at- 
tacking foe to establisli himself near their flank or front ; but this is no 
reason why the assailants should waste, against stone walls, the 
strength that can be decisively emjdoycd only against men. At Fuentes 
d’Onor, tlie llritish army stood, alter the right wing was thrown back, 
on pv*rfectly open and level ground, one point only resting on the strong 
village in question ; yet was that strong point constantly attacked, while 
tile army was left totally unassailed. At Albuera, the French employed 
the whole of Godinoi’s division of infantry in the attack of the village 
tliat gives its name to the liatlle ; yet, wlien evacuated by Alten's 
hiigade, it proved of no use whatever, for the battle was fought and 
decided on open ground, at the other (‘xtremity of the field, where an 
entire division of infantry would probably have turned the fate of the 
day. Marlborough did not, at the celebrated battle of Blenheim, wait 
to lake the village of that name situated in tiic very centre of the French 
position. He attacked the army itself, and when it was routed, the troops 
in Blenheim surrendered as a matter of course. This was the jiroceed- 
ing of a man of great military genius, possessing also the mental courage 
necessary for acting u])lo his high conceptions. But little-minded men, 
when commanding brave and numerous armies, think only of their 
baggage and imaginary fame. They try to steal victory, or to impose 
upon a timid adversary by partial actions, by the capture of particular 
points, to which some fancied importance is attached. Tlicre is neither 
the ficniiis to conceive, nor the courage to execute great plans that in 
their very development carry vicloiy along with them. A simultaneous 
onset is never thought of; its dangers alone float before the imagina- 
tion of the feeble ; entire armies are thus kept in reserve, while suefces- 
sive tliousands are hurried forward to replace the thousands that fall ; 
and victory is, at last, purchased only by a boundless sacrifice of human 
victims, ruthlessly immolated, in whole hecatombs, by cowardice and 
imbecility, at the blood-stained shrine of the remorbeless god of W ar. 


( Tojbe continued.') 
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LliWliS FROM MY LOG-BOOK, 
MY FIRST TRIP* 

BY VLKXIULU ORl'MMET, F. M. 

No. I. 


Who is tlicre now living tliat roincnibers tlie regular East Indiamaii 
of tliirty or forty years ago, beforf3 tlic days of wet-docks and dry 
tliroats — when the newly-arrived ship from coast and bay, or from the 
Celestial Empire of tea-plants and little shoes, was moored off De]jt- 
ford, and her cabins, fore and aft, displayed a miscellaneous assemblage 
of manufactures equal to any bazaar in Calcutta? Aye, that was the 
lime for doing business without the harassing restrictions of imposts 
and duties; lor every Custom-House ollicer wore fog-spectacles, with 
bank-])aper shades. There was nothing, in those days of prosperity, to 
prevent fair traffic, — no prying into nioii’s private concerns, — no 
turning out of dirty clothes-bags, nor ripping up of mattresses, — no 
trying the chests for false bottoms, nor hammering the beams to find 
secret lockers : every body could do<i trifle in the small way; and if 
th(‘y were clumsy enough to lose their goods, why they were gone, and 
there was an end of it. But now, a poor fellow is enther coni])el]ed to 
pay a heavy fine, or else gel stowed away in a prison, as if the liberty 
ot the subject was to be treat'd no better than a bale ol damaged hloj)^. 

It was a curious sight ihougli, in tlic dingy daikness, amidst gun- i 
tackles and old stores, black-jacks and sea-biscuits, to see the re- 
splendent treasures of oriental clinics turned over by dirty hands, and 
often iiurriedly concealed in some strange out-of-the-way jdace. 
Waithman’s shop can never jiroduce such shawls as some T liave seen 
hauled out of an old boot; nor can any jeweller show gems (vpial to 
many I have helped to take from the hollow leg of a mebs-t.ihh*, that 
screwed and unscrewed for the purjiosc. There were your real Ban- 
dannas and pullicats spread out on the breech of an 18 -pounder, from 
which they had just been drawn, and where they had ioimed special 
good wadding to several well-filled cartridges of guiij)owdt‘r-tea, with 
canisters of sugar-candy instead of cauister-shoL Eich s])iceb of 
Araby— silks of Persia and Cliina— cinnamon froinCeylun— ginghams 
and nankeens — hookahs and cherools, — oli ! it was a splendid disj>la\ ; 
and many was the tine lady, aye, and even titled lad\, who used b) 
thread the mazes of the *tvveen decks, passing along through wi^rting 
routes made by saltpetre-bags and logwood—emjity casks and full 
bats— tar-buckets and pipes of wine, to get a first sight of the com- 
modities. And when snugly housed in the cabin, oli! with what a 
delicious sort of mysterious hocua-pocus the ^oods were brought into 
daylight! No, there 1 am wrong; not into daylight, but info a dim 
twilight at noon-day, — the ports being all closed, and bull’s-eyes not 
invented. But though dimness increased the delightful mystification of 
the thing, and the boy placed as a look-out at the cabin-door, to give 
notice of intrusion, whilst the traffic went on inside— all these circum- 
stances gave additional value to the purchases. Aye, I could name 
TOny noble ladies whose beautifully-proportioned shoulders, and 
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(lelicati'Iy-fDnrtcd ncjjks, owe their decorations to this species of free- 
masonry ; imt God Ibro^ivc me for wanderin^^ this was thirty years apro ! 

It was ill a remarkably fine ship in the service of the Honourable 
Uniled Gomjiany of Merchants trading to the East Indies tliat 1 took 
my fast trip to sea, but times have greatly changed since then ; for now, 
wiiat with oflicers on board, officers in the docks, and officers at the 
gates, the days of “ free trade and sailors’ rights” are vvliolly exploded, 
and Jt is liardly possible to smuggle even a half-smoked cheroot. 

I was, lioVever, liiglily ploascfl, a ^hort time since, by seeing a clever 
fellow ])lay olV an admirable trick, lie was w ell loaded, no doubt, with 
contrabands, and ho curried under his arm a Jong box, of rather large 
dinn'iibions, AViieii ho roacdicd the monstrous gates (a sort of abortion 
of the JaggernauL pagoda) of the homeward-bound dock, the officer 
Mop[) 0 (l linn to look into tini box, which Jack opened, with a knowing 
leer, and up roared Uk' head of a snake : the oflicer started back, — the 
lid was down in an instant, — and Jack passed on without further 
molestation. 

1 have already said it was in an East Indiaman I made my first trip, 
having been duly jm‘])ared for the* voyage by the kind expression, that 
“ tin' sea and tin' gallows refused nobotiy.” Jo he sure 1 must own I 
was a sort pickled dog, and I siijipose it was that wliicli gave me a 
liking for salt \\nt(‘r. l\jy father and motlicr, as well as tlie school- 
master, woiked iiard at me, hnt 1 pia {erred tlie will of one to the nde 
lof three; and though U-e latter august personage generally admi- 
nistered daily as many stri])es as there arc in a Yankee’s ensign, yet, 
from sumo cause or other, (I ahva\s vvoiiki liavo it tliat it was because 
I walked ]‘ig{‘on-l()(‘d,) learni:!,> ne\er would stick by me. Nevertheless, 
Old W Jg.^hy, tin; clomiuie, uiidciic'ok to Icacli me the theory of navi- 
gation ; and sorry work we made of it. That oracle of mariners, 
Jlaindton .\iooro, was then the ( rack hook, as Norie’s Epitome is now ; 
hut I nnudi (juostiou wh^'tlu'v 1 laimlloii Moore was ever more cruelly 
inan<'l(Hl than by nivself and teacher. Yet there was a never-failing 
resource — the questions weic* all woikcd to our liancls, and it was the 
sh()rt''st and (aisiest Way to c(q)y all tlie figures; so tliat when the old 
blad'* told my jiareais 1 w..s a proficient in tiie mystery, and received 
Ins five guinea', fee, 1 kmnv just as inucb of llio theory of navigation as 
I (lid of cMckoo-clock making As for boxing the compass, 1 could 
iniadi ca‘'icr have boxc'd evany boy in tlie scliool ; and nobody will 
( barge me, even to this day, wiiIi having discovered tlie longitude. 

Xfver shall I forget the pride willi winch 1 first mounted a blue Ion" 
coat, (I was very liiile hiuger or taller than a good-sized monkey,) witli 
black \elvct c ulfs and collar, glittering with briglit gilt buttons, bearing 
th'^ impress of a ram|;ani lion carrying a crown, but wliich the wags 
of the iioyal Navy declare is nothing more tlian a jackass rampant, 
running away wmh a kedgeree ])ot of rice. Tlicn I had a belt round 
my body, and a dirk about the length of a tenjicnny nail swinging by 
my side. In five minutes 1 was a man — had cut my playthings and 
scliool-fellow's — set up a sweetheart and a 'bacco-box — drank grog, 
and swore at the cat. 

But my manhood received a sad check whej^X- embarked at Nortb- 
fieel, (where the ship was lying ready for a start,) and saw the midship- 
man’s dark abode on the orlop-deck, bounded on tlie side by the stout 
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planks, aft by a temporary bulk-head, and forward by the dirty cables, — 
ihc place of entrance being open to the square of tlie hatchway into the 
after-hold, which was then uncovered: — the yawning gulf swallowed 
up all my courage ; may be, I didn’t wish myself at home again, but I 
rather think 1 did. 

My father was a strict moral character, and in our country village 
females of a certain class were unknown. 1 had scarcely ever wit- 
nessed such a spectacle as a thorough drunken man ; for though there 
was an old shoemaker in the neighbourhood who had been a sailor, 
and loved a drop of comfort, yet he never got so top-heavy as to 
render him a brute. But now I was, in a moment, thrown into the 
very midst of drunkenness and debauchery ; it was the day on which 
the crew received an advance of wages previous to sailing, and the ship 
was crowded with crimps and prostitutes, eager to carry off the money 
of the poor tars, who had become beastly intoxicated with llie Jiipior 
these harpies bad surreptitiously brought on board. Jt was, indeed, a 
most disgusting spectacle, and particularly so to a youth who, however 
thoughtless, bad been brought up free from debasing contamination, 
and never entertained a thought that such a scene could, by any pos- 
sibility, exist! 

I was soon destined to be the olyoct of mirth, for a fat, frowsy 
creature, that would have made a suitable ornament for a Dulcbman’s 
rudder- bead, and wliose breathings W'ere so strong of rum lln-.t they 
would have knocked down a grenadier, — such a creature caught my j 
diminutive body up in her arms, and dandled me like a baby, to the 
great humiliation of my long coat and dirk, but to the unre sir aim’d 
delight of all who witnessed the transaction, and bailed her exploit with 
roars of real laughter. Oh, what a situation for an ofllcer to be in ! 

I fairly let slip my injj|ihood, and cried vvitli vexation. Neveitlielcss, 
pood frequently arises out of evil ; for the liot, pestiferous brcatli from 
that foul volcano caused such a loathing in my very soul, as often- 
times to operate by way of restraint, when recollection revived tlie 
circumstances in my mind. 

Many were the mortifications I endured ; for tliere seemed to be 
a spirit of persecution amongst my new messmates who had embarked 
a few weeks before me, and were better initiated ; and deeply did I 
drink of the bitter draught of unavailing regret, at liaving quitted a 
home of peace and loveliness. At length, the foretop-sail was loosed 
and the Jack hoisted forward ; the passengers hastened on hoard — 
a detachment of troops was shipped — and we only waited for the 
captain’s arriving, to slip the moorings and run for the Downs. 

But I must not omit to mention an occurrence tliat took place at the 
embarkation of the soldiers : it caused me a. wet eye then, and 1 have 
often thought of it since with feelings which I shall not attempt to 
describe. 

Every passenger to and from Gravesend knows the India Arms at 
Northfleet. 1 have not seen it for many years, but it used to be qditc 
a lone house on the hank of the river, with clialky-clifls and wild 
scenery at the back of it, and a small jetty covered with turfs in the 
front, which served foj: the double purpose of esplanade and wharf ; and 
there, ^as a by-way from the London road for carriages, sweeping 
along Jki margin of the Thames, and at high-water washing the hoofs 
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of tlio liorses. There were no trees nor gardens, but tlie lioiisc seemed 
as if it had been pitched on to the spot just as it stood, because some- 
thing of the kind was wanting there. 

It was an autumnal day — the heat of the sun was tempered by a 
deliglitful breeze that came down tlie rjver, stirring up the rijiplin^ 
stream, on which danced many a light vessel, witli its bright colours 
flashing in the glorious rays. There were, also, several outward-bound 
ships speeding their course gallantly, with their expanded canvass 
swelling irr the wind, yriiilst hope and enterprise animated each heart. 

On the jetty in front of iJie India Arms the detacliment of troops was 
drawn up ready for embarkation, and T was directed to take one of the 
hunts on shore with a communication for the commanding-officer. On 
niv landing, I found the soldiers had formed into a circle, in the centre 
of which stood their officers round a drum, whilst outside the circle, at a 
short distance, a number of women were assembled in distinct groups, 
and all seemed eagerly watcliing the ]m)cecdings that were going on. 
At first I thought it might be a druin-liead court-martial, and therefore 
kept aloof, especially as the soldiers appeared desirous of excluding all 
])crsons from entering the ring; but the pewter quart-pots that were 
handed from one to another, and as soon as empty were replenished, 
assured me that my conjecture W'as wrong. Still there was an unusual 
decorum, and silence almost approaching to melancholy, which would 
have puzzl^'d an older head than mine, and the women kept approacliing 
stealthily towards the circle, and endeavouring to get a glimpse of what 
was passing within its bounds. Some of them were old and withered, 
as if inured to hard service ; others were younger, and their appai'id 
was more gay ; but there was one about nineteen or twenty, who kept 
somewhat away from the rest, and though there was nothing particular 
in her dress to raise an idea that she had beei|| accustomed to sufierior 
society, yet there was that in her countenance and in her look which is 
a never-fading test of liaving seen better days. She could not boast of 
beauty, or even prettiness, but there was a sweet innocency of expres- 
sion, that was rendered still more interesting by the evident stragglings 
between hope and fear that were taking place in her bosom. She was 
in deep mourning, and her pale face assumed a paler hue when con- 
trasted with the black bonnet by which it was partly shaded. 

Tlie circle continued unbroken, except by the soldiers, who in turns 
quitted the ranks to advance to the centre ; and I was surprised to hear 
the rattling of dice which were thrown on the drum-head, and the 
throws were frequently followed by a loi>g drawing of tlie breath as if 
it had been held for several minutes, and sometimes by an hysterical 
laugh of joyous certainty. Some had rclurne*! to their stations with a 
smile upon their faces; others sad and dejected, and every moment 
seemed to jiroduce an increased excitement. 

At length a name was called, which for a short time remained unno- 
ticed in the ranks, though the young female, who had unconsciously 
pressed closely to my side, drew a convulsive and quivering respiration ; 
the colour rushed to her cheeks, Jgnd then retreating, left a more jiallid 
hue, whilst her lips moved as if in secret but earnest prayer ; her eyes 
were directed towards a soldier especially neat in his undress ; and as he 
turned his head, he gave her one look which seemed to inspire hope, 
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thoiifli Ills agititod fcaliires plainly blunvccl tliat liis tlibtrc&s was ecjual 
to l»(‘r own. 

lie advanced to the centre, jnid this lime a doalli-likc silence pre- 
vailed ainonji^st both women and men, whilst many an anxious gaze was 
directed at my companion, wlio had unkiiow ingly laid Lcr band upon 
my shoulder, and, as it touched my cheek, no marble could he colder : 
it was a small, soft, fair hand, tliat had been unaccubtomed to labour, 
and a jdain ^old ring was on the w'edding finger. She shrunk or 
crouched a little when the soldier took tlie dice-box, hut bhe remained 
breatlile&s and inotionlcbs as lie shook the dire and threw ; again and 
again the ojieralioii was repeated — he heard the numbers, blood for a 
moment or two fixed like a btatue, and then proudly retunud to the 
ranks, whilst a murmur of compasbion was echoed round the img. 'J he 
female gazed at him for a minute, but he did not turn iiib in'^d ; she 
uttered a taint shriek and fell lilehss at my lect. Her husband was 
permitted to fall out, and seated on the grein sward lie bupjUitid Ins 
inanimate wife in his arms. 

To mo 'the scene was vvliolly iiiexjdicahle. but at the same lime m) 
touching, that llic tears flowed jd^u'tjfully lioni iny ewes. “ I'oor 
thing,’* said one of tlie women, “ she lias no jtaviMits, and no holm* to 
go to; it will hieak her heaitto ])art, and them not long inanied ’’ 

“ But why need they jiart b.iid I : “ Smely the ('ajitain will let her 
go with her husliand, il she wislu s it/’’ 

The woman looked at me (or a moment douhtingly ; but secMii» tlie 
tears trii klmg fiom my eyes, she exclanned, “ fiod bless }ou, >oiing 
G(*nlleman ! f sec }oii do not know wiial has been go.ng on: the 
(hqitain cannot lake her if he would.’* 

“ Not tak(* her /” said J ; what, does the uniroiui of the King pail 
man and w ile / ^,\ by c^pfiol tlie C’aptain take her /” 

“ Because, Sir,” re})lied the woman, “ there are only a certain num- 
ber of us allowed to emhaik with each comjiany ou foreign service, and 
she has lost her thance ; she’ll not survue ii long.” 

This explained it to me. They had Ixm'U easting lots to ascertain 
wlio were to go, and who to stay hcliind. By some it was treal( d 
as a matter of iudiffereiue, hut ihoso were generally the successfid 
partifs ; but to otiiers it seemed the issue between life and death. This 
novel spi'cies ol gambling sliil went on; but there, on the giound, 
overwhelmed with anguisli, which liis proud sjnnt vainly strove to 
repress, sat the wretched husband, about to be bereaved of the fondlv- 
loved being who continued flisensible in his arms. The sky was un- 
usually clear, the day was delightfully lovely, and all inanimate natuie 
was redohmt of bf‘auty ; jet within this small space on which the bim 
was pouring out his golden radiance, oh how many were the aching 
hearts and wounded sjiirits ! 

I was spared the pain ot witnessing their separation ; hut some of 
the other women told me it was an agonizing scene; and the poor 
young creature throughoi^ie remainder of 

the day, ftnd X flo believe Tliroufi4i^ear^big lit for at dayligli|i, 
she was still seated on the same spot, apparently in mute ungovernable < 
despair. H 9 r husband performed his duties firmly ; but his eye would 
be ever wandforing to the shore, and then a fevered flush came liurriedly 
over his it was pltun to be seen there was a desperate conflict 
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in his breast. There was but little known of their history : tlje regiment 
had been quartered ii\ an inland town ; Jennings had joined it as a 
recruit whilst it lay there; but he was a perfect adept in all his duties, 
nMiiarkably clean in his person, ready and willing at all times to perform 
an act Of kindness to his comrades, studiously respectful to liis ollicers; 
and yet, with all these qualities, he was a lonely, solitary man, and when 
oir duty, retired to some secret nook, where, unseen and unobserverl, 
he brotjded over his eventful destiny. Ills good conduct and his abili- 
ties, which gradually developed themselves, liad caused liim to obtain 
llie rank of corporal. He had quitted tlie regiment for a sliort furlough ; 
and when he returned he brought his wife with him — that gentle creature 
unused to hardslii])s, and from whom lie liad been compelled to tear 
Inmself away. 

I honestly confess I expected he would have deserted during the 
night ; — but no ; at daybreak he was leaning over the hammock net- 
tings, with his e^^es fixed iqion the shore; and so eagerly intent was his 
gaze, that he SM|taed insensible to all that w’as passing near liim : from 
llie time that ^OTirkn ess liad veiled the face of creation ho liad never* 
quitted that sjiot, and every one respected liis sorrows loo mucli to dis- 
tiirh him. 


'I'he morning passed on, and the passengers were attracted to the 
side to witness a spectacle of love and mute despair. Then there was 
a connnunin '■ amongst them, and a ])ulling out of jmrses, in which the red 
uold flittered, and a reverend gentleman, wlio was going out as cliap- 
laiu to the lorccs, went from one to another, receiving their donations, 
uliiclr Ik' put into a Icatlieni bag till it ivas swelled with its contents ; 
all 1 t!]^' C'.i[)t:iin of Jennings s company called him aft, and one of tlie 
l;i(li(*s-~(iod bless lu'r ! — spoke kindly and encouragingly to him, and 
tender(*d him the money as a suhscriplion foV wife. At lirst he 
seemed inclim'd to reject the proflered gift, for he drew himself proudly 
elect, and a Hush passed across his cliceks ; but suddenly he bent down, 
ti’uclied the leathern bag without taking it, and tlien, in a forcible 
wliiqier, which was however clearly audible to all, he exclaimed, “ The 
sum, lady — the sum, the amount — say, huly, what is it.^’* Never 
blmll 1 lorget the intensity of Ids gaze at that moment; his very exist- 
ence seemed to be suspended on the answer he was to receive ; not a 
mu.,cle of his countenance liad motion ; there was no respiration ; his 
whole soul was absorbed in the result of his question. The lady looked 
a little alarmed at the vehemence of the ajijilication, and was compelled 
to inquire the exact amount of the clergyman, which as soon as the 
levcrcnd gentleman had repeated, the young man fell upon his knees, 
raised his clasp(‘d hands to heaven, and fervently exclaimed, “ Great 
God, I lliank thee ! ” JJis hands were immediately spread over his eyes, 
whilst llie lieavy sobbings in his breast, and the moisture trickling 


through his fingers, evinced that naiure had found relief in tears. The 
sum was sufficient to pay the passage out of his wife, and in a short 
tduA^e was in 

Capt. ^5^ i^Grings were slipped, 
was fair, the bellying sails swelled in the breeie, the regimen- 
tiu band struyk up a brisk tune, and the stately vessel marched proudly 
on her way, gliding rapidly down the stream, and between the fertile 
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shores on either side. Oh, with what astonishment did I see the im- 
mense spread of canvass that was set alow and aloft, and my unprac- 
tised mind shrunk from the immensity of such wonderful mechanism ! 

('apt. W was a tall, spare-topmast looking man, lady- like iiV" 

appearance, but most gentlemanly in his manners; not much of a 
seaman, but an excellent navigator; be rather shunned than courted 
society, and his retiring habits obtained for him the character of being 
haughty ; but those who were best acquainted with his merits declared 
he was a very pleasant, unassuming companion, with a mind richly 
stored and well cultivated. The cliief mate was a wild harum-scarum 
blade, whose head was literally cracked by a severe cut he had received 
from the sabre of that daring privateer’s-man Surcouff, when the latter 
boarded and captured the Kent East Indiaman off the Siind Heads ; 
indeed, but for the impenetrability of his skull, it must Iiave been sliattercd 
to pieces — its thickness saved him. lie was a rigid disciplinarian ; at 
limes a complete tartar, and not unfrequently committed acts of cruelty. 
Still there were some generous traits in his nature he would 

at any time have risked his own life to save that oPHBfcw- creature, 
and a tale of distress found a ready passage to liis lieart. The purser, 

“ auld Baldie Bruce,” was a thorough “ Scotchman,” even to tlie freest 
translation of the word: he had hawk’s eyes, a vulture’s bill-shaped 
nose, a mouth like a maid's, (T mean a fish they catch in tlie North 
Sea,) and his speech had that peculiar twang with it which indicated a 
“ mon frae the extreme Nortli.” The other officers were commonj)laco 
cliaracters, chiefly from tlie land of cakes*, except tlie surgeon, who liad’ 
practised in the neighbourhood of the great s(piares in liondon. 

The passengers were many, iiuh^ed every part of tlie ship v^as 
crowded with them. We Jiad a celebrated judge and liis two daughters ; 
officers of the army ai^ navy ; new-niadc writers and unfledged cadets ; 
a dancing-master and liis kit; two clergymen, one of them with a wife 
and two lovely daughters ; three or four marriageable young la lies, 
going out on speculation ; and several other persons whom I cannot at 
this moment call to recollection. 

Onward we went, rattling away down the five-fathom cliannel, till v\e 
came to tlie flats ; and here we found two newly-arrived Indianien, back- 
ing and filling as they dropped up with the tide. Our pilot was as surly 
an old curmudgeon as ever passed the Trinity Board ; and when 1 mention 

themanie of old S of Gravesend, whose nose resembled the sign of 

the red-lion over the entrance to a brandy vaults, there are those } et 
living who will remember tjiie original. 

“ Grummet,” said one of my messmates, who was making his second 
voyage, “just ask the pilot the name of that ship dropping up, will you 

In the innocency of my heart I complied, without reflecting, or indeed 
even knowing, tliat the old man was then in the most hazardous part of 
his navigation, and was trying to cross the flats with little water, to save 
the troulile of b/inging up. I put the question to him, and the old sca- 
dragon sluad rotj^, gmt J ji h earty d— n, and novery gentle kick, in 
an to give M m a 

wide berth after tnat^wt I dicreKpWfffflbeet wl^^some commisd!lili|(f 
from my messimites, who, however, instead of bestowing it, ricHculW^ 
me unmercifully for not understanding the trick. I learned discretiun 
from experience* and never spoke to a pilot again whilst crossing the 
flats 


<1 
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That we anchored in Margale-roads, and the next day ran round 
tlie Foreland, and made a slant ii)to the Downs, where the North Sea 
fleet were riding, having just come in for provisions and water. It was 
a noble sight to look at — three-deckers and two-deckers, frigates, and 
sloops, with their ensigns hoisted, and top gallant yards crossed — barges 
and pinnaces flitting to and fro, whilst tlie hovelling boats under their 
three lugs were threading among the merchant ships (of wljich there 
was nearly a hundred sail waiting for convoy) on the look out for a job. 

Towards evening the wind came down in snuflles, as if lashing itself 
into anger, and preparations were made, by carrying the best bower in- 
shore, and hauling up a range of the sheet cable, the anchor being all 
ready to let go. 

The sun went down in a blood-red haze, and Ins broad disk had a 
gory and unnatural appearance, whilst its reflection on tlie broken water 
threw forth a sickening gleam, at which the feelings revolted ; it was so 
much like a^|^* blood. Jlcfore the two lights of the South Foreland 
seiitfbrllyll^^HU radiance, the wind had shifted to the south-west, 
and lls sfH^^pSsts indicated the approaching gale. Signals were 
flying on boaRnhe men-of-war, guns w’cre firing, and the crew of every 
ship was actively employed in making i^il^nug to meet the fury of the 
storm. A flush of crimson still hung Tike a damask curtain over the land, 
to tlic westward, whilst above and lo the eastward was a dense and pitchy 
darkness that seemed almost palpable; the Gull-stream light twinkled 
.like a lone star upon the bosom of the troubled waters, when down 
‘came the gale, curling up the waves, and sweeping away their foam in 
sheets of misty whiteness, through which the sea-bird darted in exulta- 
tion, and uttered bis wild and piercing cry. 

TIkm o was still a dark and liazy mist to the eastward ; but through it 
miglit he seen the never-ceasing dashing of tl^c boiling waves that 
rolled and tumbled, and hurled their white and hissing -breakers to the 
heavens, which seemed to throw them back again with iiideous and 
vengeful force ; whilst the deafening roaring, as they lore up the shifting 
(piicksaiuls, and scattered the glistening particles, was enough to appal 
the boldest heart, it was an altar that craved living sacrifice, whore the 
hold and the resolute felt their hearts sink within them, for science was 
useless, and courage of no avail. 

Flash after flash issued from those foaming billows, and the heavy report 
of the signal gun, proclaiming distress, came booming across the dark 
waters like death- warnings to the mariner ; ship after ship drifted past 
us, some dragging their anchors, otlicrs, having got foul, had cut their 
cables ; several were partially, and one wholly dismasted, and the yell of 
many a drowning v/retcli thrilled harshly upon the ear. 

Our ship rode well — burying her heavy bows in the rolling waves, 
and scattering the spray over the forecastle into the waist — yet there 
stood two stout and sturdy seamen, with glittering axes over their 
shoulders, ready to cut, at a moment’s warning from the pilot, who 
watched with untiring eye, as well knowing that the safety o£ several 
hundred human beiligs depended ou and skill. 

The whole was to me a spectacle of fearful wonder, and I looked with 
sickening sensations of horror, as old Harvey the quartermaster pointed 
out to me pieces of floating wreck, to which some hapless wretch was 
still clinging with desperate grasp, whilst the wild sea-birds skimmed 
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around In's head, and uttered their dissonant screams in his ears. The 
dies for help were heard amid the bowlines of the gale — for the wise 
Creator has given to man, in his perilous distress, a voice that i^easily 
distinguishable from all other sounds — but no lielp could be afforded, 
and hundreds were hurled into one common grave. 

The day dawned, and the gale bowed its might before the glories of 
the rising sun, as if in homage to its resplendent brighti^^ ; but that 
gale had revelled in the darkness of the niglit, suiting its victims with 
destruction and dismay — Death rode upon the wiiiged blast, and his prey 
was buried in the great charnel-house of the deep. The sh^fe was 
covered with wrecks, and the masts of several vessels appeared rising 
iroin the Goodwin- sands, but no soul was left alive to tell the tale. 

By noon of that day every ship of the North Sea fleet was again 
“ a-launt-o,’* with yards nicely squared, and sails fr^fsh skinned ; the 
ensign of St. George floated majestically from their pf^^i. and tlie long 
flowing pennants descended gracefully from tlie ni^Hfej^ shov^iug 
Britain’s best bulwarks in all their pride and grandcu|^^^^k|iaai,«»^<^ 

The wind backed round to the eastward, and ih^HH^sigrral to 
Portsmouth was lioisted by a diminutive little vessel, tlR^'^ould have 
stood between our fore and main masts; nevertheless, flis Majesty’s brig 
Monkey was as much a man-of-war as any first- rale in the service ; ami 
under her protection our anchor was wciglied, and we made sail from 
the Downs. 

The soldiers and cadets came creeping from below, (sure indications ; 
of fine weather,) the band took their stations on tlie poop, the passengi'rs 
looked toward the white clifls that bound o'ur hajijiy i'sle, and not a lew 
wished themselves in the meanest luibilation on the shore, so fearfully 
had the gale of the niglit wrouglit ujum their senses. Por my own 
part, 1 would have given up every ihmg that had the lion-bution, black 
velvet cuffs, dirk, and all, to have been safely under the lee of the great 
dining-table in the parlour at home; and 1 seriously purposed writing to 
my mother, to intercede in getting me away from a profession of sucli 
labour and peril. Oh how many good resolutions did 1 make, if 1 could 
once more have my feet on firm ground, and never again set them on 
board sucli a floating coffin ! 

However, Jiway we went, bowling down Channed, the old ])ilot packing 
on every stitch she would carry, under the hope of saving the outward- 

bound fleet. Captain having promikd him twenty guineas as a 

jiresent if he could effect so desirable an object. Nor was he disaj)- 
pointed, for on running in to 8pitliead the next morning, a fifty-gun 
ship was getting under way, and the Indiamcn at the Motlievbank were 
loosing their sails, to place themselves under her convoy. 

1 was walking the poop abaft, wlicn old 8-* beckoned me to him ; 

but remembering the salutation he had last given me, 1 felt particularly 
shy at answering his signal, nor should have mustered suflicient courage, 
liad there not been something that lie meant for a smile playing upon 
liis griffin-like visage' — “ Young gentleman,” said lie, when I got wiiliiii 
speaking distiyrice, “ young gentleman, you are yet but a gTeenhorn, 
and Pm sorry that I overhauled you so roughly — howsomever, 1 never 
like to part even with a child in anger, so shake hands and forget — 
You’ll be none the worse for an old man’s good' will.” I gave him my 
hand. “ And, now/* he continued, “ take my advice: never play with 
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ii cartridge and a inatcli in your hand — never ax useless questions of a 
])llot, for there's xmxQ, flats nor one; and above all, keep a bright eye 
u])on seeming friends ; if your messmates had not playe(l you scurvily, 
you wouhl not have felt an old man’s toe in your starn — but God bless 
you, be a good lad, J shall live to see you a Captain yet.” 

I shook the grey-headed veteran heartily by the hand, for all ani- 
mosity had subsided, and his few words made a deep impression on my 
mind. IJe went into the boat that was waiting for him alongside, and 
liis place was supplied by a pilot from the Isle of Wight — old Uawes. 
Aye, there are many yet living who remember his hard-a-weathcr coun- 
tenance. and his brown checks, through which the ruddy glow of health 
came peeping — his wife, too, his eight-day clock, as he used to call her 
— little did they then think they would ever have a baroness in their 
family; and they would have called everybody that prophesied 
such a thing, jiarticularly a French baroness ; for if ever onortal detested 
the French, it was old Dawes. Yet it has come to pass, and the pretty 
har-nuild of^|||g|aouth is now the 6ar-oness of Feucheres, with pos- 
sessions- end|^^Hbet up any petty king in Italy. 

\TTjoinSrl|WBiivoy, received our instructions, and, without bringing 
up, we threaded the Needles, and by evening were jogging along tlbrcast 
the bill of Portland, that rises, in its wedgc-like form, a sure land- 
mark to the homeward-bound mariner, 

Oir the Lizard the signal was made for the fleet to heave-to, and for 
tlie Cajitain » f every ship to repair on board the Commodore. This was 
known to be prejiaratorv to the parting with our pilots ; and as it was the 
last link of connnunication witli the shore, the rustling of paper, tlic 
scratching of jiens, and tlu' lighting of sealing-wax, might have been 
witnessed in every part of the ship. J\Iany a tremhling hand betrayed 
llie agitation of the vvritm* — many a tear-drop mingled with tlie ink, and 
left Its memorial on the fair sheet; and, in looking round that fleet, 
who hundreds were employed in the same pursuit, bidding a last adieu 
1() relatives and friends, oh how many were the aching hearts and tlirob- 
1)1 ng breasts ! 

The captains returned each to his respective command, the pilots gave 
up their charge, and, laden witli lieavy hags of letteis, tiimmed their 
little cutters to return to family and home. There were but few Imaits 
m that whole fleet hut had left some kindred or tie behind, and many 
\\(‘re ])arteil from all they loved on earth. The last farewell memento 
hail been given — fond lemcmbranccs of the past were busy in ilie mind, 
wliiLt doubts of tlie future cast a decjicr gloom u])on tlic already bur- 
ihened sj)irit; and tliere was yet another l>ang to bo endured. 

The Commodore filled, and the fleet made sail, forming into three 
divisions. Still the land was in sight ; andujion that rocky promontory, 
with its green summit, sto6(l those two white towers which are admi- 
rably conspicuous by day, and resjilendently brilliant when lighted up 
at night — generally the first discovered point of England’s isle wdien 
liomeward bound, and always the last from wliicli the mariner takes his 
departure. * 

And now its altitude lessened and lessened on the horizon ; objects 
were more dimly seen ; till, at length, the whole faded away in the misty 
sky, and we were careering upon the open sea, without a single speck 
to break the curve that encircled us. 
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NuincrouB had been the watchers to catch a parting glimpse of their 
native land, who would ^ever see it more. High and chivalrous enter- 
j)rise — the prospects of fame and fortune — had urged many to abandon 
the delights of frienckhip and the sweets of love, to serve in that empire 
of the East, where life and death, luxury and privation, Soft repose and 
severe duties were constantly moving hand in /mnd, holding mysterious 
brotherhood. 

And has it not always been so? Who can calculate the thousands 
of aspiring youth who have seen those white cliffs melt away in the 
distant blue of the heavens, and who in a few years had either perished 
through the diseases incident to climate, or else had fallen in the field 
of battle, and had become the prey of the jackal or the tiger? 

But the land disappearc'd — the exj»ans(- of ocean, with its even-r<>lling 
waves, surrounded us — the breeze was fresh and fair, cresting the bif- 
lows with a feathery foam — and onward we moved, parting the waters 
hither and thither, and dashing along through the white and hissing 
spray, as if the majestic ship felt that she was thfilWA. on her own 
peculiar element. 

* *, 

Once more upon the wafcis, hut once more, 

And tlie waves bound beneath me us a steed 
Tlidt knows Ins rider.” 

But there w^ere some who looked dcliijhtedly upon the swelling sails, 
for their lie lit frames were unecjual to bear the cold chill of the keen 
northern blast, and they longed for the warm and sunny climes in wliicli 
they had first drawn tlie breatli of life. To iheiri, I'higland was tlie land 
of the stranger — lie sustenance to prolong existence whilst on earlli, 
and the heaven to which they hoped to have access when called hence 
by the angel of death, were of a different description and character to 
the present food and prospective eternal test of the bold Britisli islandin’. 
The milk-white turban, and the loose flowing robe marked the Asiatic, 
and separated him from that social communion with Englishmen which 
almost every other foreigner enjoys. The hiscars were rctuining to 
their country, and thou^i considered a proscribed race of outcasts and 
renegades, yet the love of borne kindled a warmth in their hearts, whilst 
joy sparkled in their mild but expressi\e eyes. 

A lew days after wc had been at sea, one of those incidents occurred 
which generally make a deep impressiotr on the mind of a seaman. 
During the gale in the Downs the wife of one of the soldiers Was seized 
with the pains of childbirth, and whilst the elements were raging, and 
the ship rolled and plunged in ceaseless motion, a little heljilcss being 
w'as brought into the world. 

There is perhaps nothing that more strojigly marks the force of habit 
and the adjustment to circumstances tlian the different treatment winch 
females meet with under the trying situation in which they are placed 
at the time of nature’s suffering. J have known instances of women 
on the march in an enemy’s country when the army was in full retreat 
being delivered by the* road-side, and in a few hours .afterwards com- 
pelled to take their infants in their arms and follow the retiring troops. 

**• The bed of tlie mother in tjie present case was in a large chest ajipro- 
jpffttied tip|i|£ use of the armourer for the ship’s muskets and armourer’s 
stores ; it*i^ lashed to strong cleats on tlie fore orlop-deck to keep it 
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from fetching away ; and here, amidst tumuk and noise, a male child 
was born. 

“ ’Tis a rough night to be launched into a rugged world, said the 
chief mate when old Harvey had reported the birth to him. 

“ It is, sir,” replied the quartermaster ; “ but if the youngster should 
hereafter handle a marline-spike instead of a musket, why I’m thinking 
he’ll take to a gale-o*-wind more natural like.” 

“ True 1 old boy !” assented the chief mate ; “ but still I don’t half 
like this casting of helpless infancy upon the very bosom of the tempest; 
— there’s a something unnatural about it.” 

“ And yet, sir, I should say it ensures our safety,” rejoined tlic vete- 
ran : “for the merciful Creator has too much compassion to wreck* a 
little creature like that, just fresh from his own hands.” 

The child lived and was thriving, and the worthy clergyman chris- 
tened it after the name of the ship, conjoined with that of the father. 
But one night, (about ten days after our quitting the land,) a piercing 
shriek was heard from below — another and another, wilder and wilder, 
followed :-r-the mother had awoke from a sound sluniber and found the 
infant a corpse by her side.. What had caused its death no one could 
explain ; but there it lay, still and lifeless. It had entered upon exist- 
ence amidst the raging fury of the storm, — it had departed in the quiet 
of the summer calm j — ilie winds were howling, and the sea was roaring 
at its birth ; — not a breath curled the blue v\a\e — not a rij)plc was seen 
on the ocean when its spirit returned to Him who gave it. 

• Old Harvey shook his head and walked forward to strike the hell six, 
but instantly returned aft again, and addressing the officer of the watch, 
exclaimed, “ r\e no wish to be croaking, sir, like a raven on a church 
steeple, hut there’s a sight by the belfry, sir, would throw the parson 
slaj) a-back with regard to the matter of what he calls superstition.” 

“ What is it, Harvey inquired the officer ; “ surely Davy Jones can 
liave nothing to do with an innocent infant !” 

“ 1 ar’n’t laming enough to know the true bearings and distance of 
the thing,” replied the veteran ; “ but tliis I’m sartin of, — there’s a himp 
forward there, and many’s the time I’ve sedin ’em scudding about the 
decks and working all sorts of Tom Coxe’s traverses when there was 
anv mischief l)rev\ing.” 

“ Let us see the creature,” said the officer, walking forward witli the 
old quartermaster close behind him, and having overheard the remarks, 
I placed myself Jilongside of Harvey. Jt was beautifully moonlight, 
and there, m)on the arch of the belfry, like a graven imago, stood an 
immense rff, undisturbed by our presence though we were at no great 
distance from it. 

“ A regular jackal, by all that’s abominable,” said the officer, looking 
about him for some missile to attack the intruder ; but nothing lying 
convenient, he exclaimed, “ Bear a hand, Harvey ! whip a cutlass out 
of the capstan-head, and bring it here.” 

I’m thinking it ’ll be of small use, sir,” replied the quartermaster, 
hesitating to obey ; “ see, the creature has set his eyes upon you as if 
he knew your orders ; and with humble submission, sir, — if it’s tlie devil, 
you can’t kill it ; and if it’s ounly a common rat, depend upon \i he’ll 
stick by the sliip as long as there’s a timber in her that’s safe.’ 

The officer impatiently ran aft to the capstan himself ; but no sooner 
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was his back turned, than the rat descended ; old Harvey and I made 
way for him, and the creature walked deliberately to the gangway, and 
was on the point of going over the side, when the officer, having drawn 
out a cutlass, made a blow at him, but missed ; the rat continued to 
descend, though a little quicker than before, slipped into the water, and 
we could plainly distinguish him swimming away towards another ship 
of the convoy, a Soutli Sea-man, which lay becalmed about two cables' 
length on our beam. 

“ WeVe a doomed craft, Sir,” said Harvey, shaking bis head: “them 
warmin never quits a ship whilst there’s a plank to trust to.” 

“ Silence !” cried the officer. “ 1 thought, Harvey, you were too old 
a rough knot to heed such idle nonsense, and more especially to loose 
your tongue-tackle before the youngster there.” 

Harvey put his hand to his hat, .as if somewhat abashed at his own 
misgivings in the presence of a youth, and shortly afterwards they both 
went on to the poop, leaving me to ruminate on what I had heard. 
That there was something meant more than met the ear, I was very ccr- 
..tain, as also that the old quartermaster was a])preliensive of a coming 
danger ; but what it was, or to what extent, T was wholly ignorant, and 
every effort and conjecture did but ombarrass me the more. 

Tlio following morning 'the carpenter’s mates manufactured a small 
coffin for the body of the infant, into which it was put with two IS-poimd 
shot, and holes were made to admit the water for the puiqiose of sink- 
ing it, ' 

The calm still continued ; the sky was cloudless and bright ; tlie 
setting sun threw his golden radiance over-the face of the Atlantic ; the 
^valers were smooth and as clear as glass wh^m the bell lolled for the 
funeral. The officers and passengers collected on tlu'- quarter-deck 
abaft tlie mainmast; the soldiers were drawm up along the gangway and 
waist, whilst the seamen assembled in promiscuous groujis on the I'ore- 
casile and booms, .and a few in the fore-iigging. The coffin, covered 
with a sm.all union-jack, was jdaced on a urating at the gangway, ex- 
tending over the side, and by it stood old Harvey and another quart er- 
inastcr ready' to launch tjie body Qverboard. A death-like silence ])i(*- 
vailed as the reverend clergyman began the service, which he read with 
more solemnity than I had ever heard it read before ; and there was an 
imjiressive seriousness upon the cunntenanee of every one, such as 1 liad 
never previously witnessed on any occasion. At the words “ We com- 
mit the body to the deep,” the jack w’as removed, the inner jiart of the 
grating was raised, and the coffin slid oil', falling with a loud splash upon 
the surface of the ocean. Then tliere arose a wild and y#ing shriedv 
of anguish— a sliriek that carried its shuddering influence through every 
lieart, — the mother h.ad got conveyed to one ol the ports, and had seen 
the descent of the coffin, l^or a moment or two afterwards all was still, 
and the clergyman continued the service; — then again arose another 
shriek, so thrilling and fe.arful, that the minister stopped reading — tlie 
people huddled together, and old Harvey, looking over the side, ex- 
claimed, “ The deep gives back the dead— coffins war’n’t made for ocean 
graves !” 

I crept out through the quarter-deck port into the main-channel, and 
tbere4 saw the coffin floating on the seu, at a few yards distant from the 
place where it must have fallen. The agonized mother was removed ; 
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the service was closed, and the nettings were crowded with spectators. 
At the expiration of about five minutes the coffin settled deeper and 
deeper in the watei^, then gradually sunk down into tiie transparent 
element, till it dwindled to a small white speck, and then wholly disap- 
peared. 

That night a light breeze sprang up, the scattered convoy formed 
into divisions and pursued their way. On the following day the wind 
freshened, the funeral was forgotten, and in the evening the band played 
to the sprightly dancers of every degree, from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. 


•» BADAJOZ TO SALAMANCA. 

FROM TUB HBMINISCBNCBS OP A SUBALTERN. 

On the 15th of April, 1812 , the heroes of Badajoz took a last fare- 
well of the scene of their glory and tlie graves of their fallen com- 
panions, and marched towards the banks of the Coa and Agueda, where, 
but a few months before, they had given proofs of their invincible 
valour ! Indeed it might bo said, without any great stretch of historical 
truth, that every inch of ground upon which they trod was a silent evi- 
dence of their right to be its occupant — so far, at least, as right of con- 
quest goes. 

Ill as 1 was, in common with many others, who, like myself, lay 
‘ wounded, and were unable to accompany our friends, I arose" from mv 
truss of straw to take a parting look at the remnant of my regiment as it 
mustered on the parade; but, in place of upwards of seven liundrcd 
gallant soldiers, and six-and-twenty officers, of the former there were not 
three Imndred, and of the latter but five ! At any time, wlien in the 
full enjoyment of health and vigour, this sad diminution would have 
affected me ; but in my then frame of mind it acted powerfully upon 
my nerves. I asked myself, where are the rest? I suppose I spoke 
louder than I intended ; for my man, Dan Carsons, ran out of his tent 
to inquire “who I was looking after?** “ Dan,’* 1 replied, “ I am 
looking for the men that are absent from parade ; where are they ? *’ 
“ Kilt, sir,” replied Dan, “ and the greater part of tliem buried at the 
fut of the ould castle forenent ye.” “ Their bodies are there, Dan, 
but where are they themselves ? ** “ Och, Jasus ! ” cried Dan to his 

wife, “he’s out of his sinces! Nelly! run and fetch the pig-skin of 
wine; you know how it sarved him last night when lie was raving.” 
Nelly brought the remnant of the Tinto-de-la-Mancha, and a few moutii.s- 
fuil of it raised my spirits considerably, but the fever with wliich 1 was 
attacked was increasing raj)idly. 

The drums of the division beat a ruffie ; the officers took their stations ; 
the hands played; the soldiers cheered, and, in less than lialf an hour, 
the spot which, since the 17th of the preceding month, had been a scene 
of the greatest excitement, was now a lone and deserted wastq, Jiaving 
no other occupants than disabled or dying officers and soldiers, 
or the corpses of those that had fallen in the strife. The contrast was 
indeed great, and of that cast that made the most unreflecting think, 
and the reflecting feel. The sound of ^le drums died away ; the divi 
U. S. JouBN. No. 65, April, 1834, 2 r 
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sion was no longer visible, except by the glittering of their firelocks : at 
length wc lost sight of even this ; and we were left alone, like so many 
outcasts, to make the beet of our way to the hospitals in Badajoz. 

It is a task of more difficulty than may appear to the reader, to de- 
scribe the feelings that a separation, such as 1 have told of, caused in 
our breasts. Five-sixths of our old companions— dear to us from the 
intimate terms upon which we had lived together, fought together, and, 
I might almost say, died together, for three years, were parted from us, 
most of them for ever ! — the others gone to a distant part of the theatre 
of war, while we, enervated and worn down, either by loss of limb, 
or loss of strength and vigour, were left to seek shelter under the 
roofs of those very people who had been so barbarously maltreated by 
our own soldiers. Nevertheless everyone betook himself to the method 
he thought best suited to the occasion. Some caus^ themselves to be 
conveyed in waggons ; others rode on horseback ; and many, from a 
disinclination to bear the jolting of the carts, or the uneasy posture of 
silting astride a horse, hobbled on towards the dismantled walls of the 
fortress. As wc continued our walk, we met, at almost every step, 
licaps of newly turned-up earth, beneath which lay the bodies of some 
of our companions ; and a little fartlier in advance was the olive-tree, 
at whose foot so many officers of the third division had been buried. At 
length wc reached the ravelin of San Roque. 

The Talavcra gate was opened for our admission ; it was guarded by 
a few ill-looking, ill-fed, and ill-appointed Spanish soldiers. As we 
entered, each man we passed saluted us with resj)cct ; but the contrast 
between these men, who were now our protectors, and the soldiers wo 
had but a short time before commanded, was great indeed; and the 
circumstance, trifling as it may appear, affected us proportionably. We 
\^alk( d on towards our wretched billets ; and, as we passed through the 
streets that led to them, we saw nothing but the terrible traces of what had 
taken place. Piles of dismantled furniture lay scattered here and there ; 
houses, disfigured by our batteries, in a ruined state ; the streets unoc- 
cupied, except by vagabonds of the lowest grade, who prowled about in 
search of plunder ; while at the windows of some houses were to be 
seen a few females in disordered dresses ; but their appearance was of 
that caste that served rather to increase the gloom which overhung the 
city. Nevertheless, as the wounded men and officers passed, they waved 
their handkerchiefs and saluted us with a viva ; but it was })iliablc to 
witness the wretched state to which the unfortunate inhabitants had been 
reduced. 

Upon reaching the house allotted to mo, 1 was met at the door by an 
old woman, who showed me my apartment. It was scantily garnished 
with furniture, most of which was broken : the bed was on the tiles, but 
that was rather an advantage than the contiary, because the heat was 
excessive. I stood in no need of any refreshment; my man, l)an, 
having been so active during the houleversemmt^ that he supplied my 
cellar as well as larder ; and it was fortunate that he did so ; for the 
inhabifkftts of the house, as T afterwards learned, were without a morfcl 
of food, or a stitch of clothing, having been plundered of everything. 

1 lay d^own upon my mattress, soon fell asleep, and, in less tlian an 
hour, awoke in a high fever. Dan wished that I should attack the pig- 
skin ojf m^into-de-la-Mauclilf, but I positively refused to do so ; Why 
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then, sir,” said he, “ hasn’t it been the mahing ov yees ? ” “ ToU mean 
the killing of me, Dan. Go and seek for a surgeon.’’ He went, and 
soon returned with a young man, in the uniform of the stafi’ surgeons 
of our army; but, from, his youthful appearance, and the unworkman- 
like manner lie went about dressing my wound, I opine he was but an 
hospital mate ; my man Dan was decidedly of my opinion ; for after 
the doctor had examined my breast, and applied some dressing to it, he 
was about to retire, when Dan said, with an air of autiiority, “ You’re not 
going to be afthur going, without looking at his hinder j)arl ?’* meaning 
my back. The doctor took the hint, and, turning me on my face, found 
a large piece of the cloth of my coat, which had been carried in by the 
ball, protruding through the wound. The doctor looked confounded ; 
Dan looked ferocious, and, though he spoke witli respect to the medical 
man, I plainly saw the storm which was gathering, I feared that ho 
was about to make use of llie for titer in rc, in preference to the snaviter 
in rnodo ; so I dismissed the doctor, upon an assurance that he would 
visit me the following morning. 

After a lapse of three days, all the wounded capable of being removed 
were ordered to Elvas. -Spring waggons, carts drawn by oxen, mules 
harnessed witli pack-saddles, and in default of them, asses prepared in 
like niamior, were j)ut in requisition, for the purpose of freeing Bad.ijoz 
of as many of the disabled men that crowded the hos])itals as possible. 
I was among the number, but so ill was I, as to have no recollection of 
how 1 was transported, except that a waggon stopped at my door, and 
after some hour« finding myself in the streets of Elvas. From the 
waggon I was placed in a car, and it was night before my man Dan, 
with all his tact, was enabled to procure me a billet. During a space of 
fifteen days I lay in a state of great pain, accompanied by fever, but 
% after that 1 soon recovered my strength, and being allowed the option of 
either joining llie second battalion of my regiment, to which I then 
belonged, quaitered at home, or going back to the army, I preferred the 
latter. 

On the 25th of April, the troops that had carried on the siege were at 
Alfjatcs, on the Portuguese frontier, llie army ot the Duke of Kaguza 
Jiaving retired before them. That General had repassed llie Agueda on 
the nnd was in full march towards the Tonnes. Drouet was at 
Fuciitc Ovejima, near Cordova, and Soult back again at Seville. 

The situation of the Imjierial Army, the want of union amongst their 
generals, and the panic with which both had been infected by tlie fall of 
JJadajoz, afforded Lord Wellington a fine opportunity of profiling by 
the disease wliich had infected all — Marshal, General, and soldier ! 
He accordingly sent orders to General Hill to profit by the confusion 
that prevailed in the ene®iy’s councils — to maicli with the necessary 
number of troops to the bridge of Almarez, on the Tagus, and to destroy 
the fortifications vvhicli the French had, at great pains and expense, 
erected at that point. 

It was not until the middle of May that General Hill was enabled to 
arrange his troops in that order which was necessary to guarantee h's 
success, and llie difficulties to be surmounted were so great, that tlie 
(General did not reacli the point of attack before the The fort 

named “ Napoleon” was the first carried at tlie point of the bayonet; 
the castle of Mirabcta i^iared the same fate ; both were scaled with 

2 K 2 
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ladders, and the troops, under a destructive fire, passed through the 
works, driving the enemy before them in such disorder, that many, in a 
vain effort to escape to the fort of Ragusa, on the opposite bank of the 
river, were lost in the stream, and the panic communicating to the troops 
in the, latter fort, which ought to have sustained the rest, increased the 
confusion, and all crowded in one disordered mass to the nearest point 
of safety, abandoning those works, which, if well defended, were capable 
of resisting three times the number of those that assailed them. Thus 
were thirteen pieces of artillery, and three hundred prisoners taken ; three 
formidable forts rendered useless, and the command of the passage of 
the Tagus by Almarez lost to the enemy. It is not easy to account for 
this dastardly conduct of the French commandant, who, it is said, was 
afterwards tried atTalavera, and shot by the sentence of a court-martial. 

It may appear to the reader, acquainted with the position of those 
formidable forts, — doubly formidable from their distance from the scene 
of action, — to have been an enterprise that might be termed rash, but he 
must take into account the morale of the troops that attacked, and those 
that defended the pass. It is true tliat a fort strongly fortified and 
secure against a coiip-de-maiuy and a fort of that nature that guns could 
not be brought to bear against it, was a hazardous trial. Almarez is 
forty leagues from JIadajoz — it required a march of eight days to reach 
it; — Hill’s forces did not count more than ten thousand, while the 
French General Drouet, at the head of twenty thousand veteran troops, 
could have, in a march of four days, by occupying Torreniancha and 
Cauras, placed himself between Hill and Badajoz. Had ibo latter 
General remained one day longer on the Tagus, his corps would have 
been destroyed, but, aware of his critical situation, he lost not a moment 
in retracing his steps. He dismantled the forts, destroyed the bridge, 
retired upon Truxillo, and finally reached his original position before 
the success of his enterprise was known in the Imperial army. 

The capture of those forts created much perplexity in the councils of 
the French Marshals. Soult ordered Hrouet to advance *to wards Me- 
dilen, while Marmont directed a corps to move to the left bank of the 
Tagus, to co-operate with Soult’s troops in the re-construction of the 
bridge. So occupied I shall leave the two Marshals, and return back 
to Elvas. 

Such officers and soldiers as were able and willing to join the army 
were directed to hold themselves in readiness to do so ; such as were 
obliged to go Co Lisbon, and finally to England, were similarly placed ; 
and such as were to remain, namely, the disabled, from loss of limb, or 
a worn-out constitution in the service, had no choice left them but to rest 
quietly where they were, and take their chance for the first casual “ turn- 
up” that might release them fnom their unpleasant situation. Amongst 
the first class I was one ; four days were allowed us to make our arrange- 
ments, and to say the truth, as far as regarded myself at least, as many 
hours would have sufficed. 

My friends, Darcy and Adair, were my companions on my route to the 
army ; and, punctual at the appointed hour, we left Elvas at six o’clock 
on the morning of the Sd of June, without any incumbrance, sucii as a 
detachmeigit to look after. We had no escort except our three servants, 
and wife, Nelly ; and it is needless to say that they were perfectly 
co^fmnt care of themselves, without causing us one moment's 
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uneasiness, either on their account or our own ; and never did any three 
officers in the service of his Britannic Majesty, or in the service of any 
other sovereign, set out on a route to join their companions with a more 
fervent intention of making the time pass as agreeably as possible. Our 
route towards Salamanca, near which city the army were stationed, lay 
through the old line of march, and we wer#obliged, unfortunately, once 
more to encounter that place of dirt and wretchedness, Niza. No matter 
what change had taken place either amongst ourselves or the different 
towns through which we passed, Niza was still the same ; positively dirt, — 
comparatively dirt, — superlatively .dirt! — dirt! dirt! dirt! The ditches 
were filled with reptiles, tlie houses with bugs and fleas, and Adair, who 
♦as already blind of one eye, liad the other nearly darkened by the bite of 
a huge centipede, wliich stung him with as much severity as the one that 
had attacked the black child of our cymbal-man the year before * ; and 
although the bite was not exactly on the same part^ the sting was as 
severe, and Adair, notwithstanding the pain he suffered, good humouredly 
r(‘inarked, tljat the reptile which stung him, if not the same that had 
inflicted the wound on young Sambo, must have been his brother! We 
])oiilticed his eye with rye brea^l and cold water, and in the morning 
carried him, with a wry face, to his saddle. 

Once clear of Niza, we traversed the country towards the Spanish 
frontier : at length we got clear of Portugal, and once more reached 
the villa re of Puentes d’Onor ; every house, I might almost say every 
face, was familiar to me. The heaps of embanked eartii which de- 
noted llie places where many of our old companions had been interred, 
were covered with grass, which grew luxuriantly over the graves of the 
men who had once stood there victorious, but who were now lifeless 
clay. We traversed the churchyard, where so many of the imperial 
Guard and our Highlanders had fallen ; and we marked well the street, 
wlierc three hundred of the former had been put to death by the 8blh 
regiment. Many of the doors still retained the marks of the contest ; and 
tlie chimneys, up which the Guard had sought shelter, bore the traces 
of what had taken place. The torn apertures in the large twigged 
chimneys, broken down by the Guard in attempting to get up them, 
were in the same state wc had left them, — untouched — unmended. 
Even the children could trace, with accuracy, the footsteps of those 
fallen heroes. 

We walked on to the chapel wall, where tlie 79th had suffered so 
severely, and through which the French had forced their passage, under 
a torrent of shot, against the bayonets of the brave Highlanders. The 
chapel door was riddled tlirough and through with bullets, and tlie walls 
bore the marks of the round shot fired from the Frencli batteries. 
Several mounds of earth, covered as they were with herbage, still 
])ointed out the grave of some one who had fallen ; yet, to a passing 
stranger, the inequality of the ground would scarcely have been noticed, 
so little attention had been paid to the arrangement of the graves, 
which were dug in the hurry of the moment 5 but with us jt was dif- 
ferent. We could point out every spot, and lay our finger on the place 
where a grave ought to be found ; but even in this sad duty we were 
disappointed, because a drove of wild pigs, from the adjoining forests, 
a day or two after the battle, and before the inhabitants had ventured to » 
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return to tlie town, found their way to the scene of action, and rooted 
up many of the graves, — devouring all that came m their way. ]\lany 
bodies were thus torn up, and the places that contained them, as ii 
matter of course, were levelled, and arranged as they had been before 
the battle. 

It so happened that the Misuse I was quartered in for the pig lit, was 
one of those in which some of the Imperial Guard had sought slielter. 
I asked my patron, why he had not mended the broken chimney ? His 
reply was, that he preferred the inconvenience of the smoke, wliich the 
aperture caused, for the pleasure he derived from viewing the grave, 
as he termed it, of the base French who had so scandalously ravaged 
his country. I cannot say that 1 much admired this feeling, the mu# 
so, as I well remembered the dastardly part the inhabitants liad taken 
in the defence of the town, and I could not but feci that their delcbta- 
tion of the French might have been better shown on the day of trial, 
than by a posthumous recollection of it. 

Captain Kincaid, of the Rides, in his amusing book, says something 
about the difference between Spain and Portugal, and likens flic leaving 
the latter, and getting into the former, as a slop from the coal-hole to 
tlie drawing-room. No doubt it is, but I am of opinion that tlie 
Portuguese, witli all their dirt, are more in character tlian tlieir neigh- 
bours; they suit the action to the object — the collecting of vermin: 
they suit their dress — a garb of filtli — to the same purpose ; but it is 
too ridiculous to see a Castilian, with his broad-brimmed liat, out-top|)ed 
with a plume of feathers, leathern belt with a huge knife, and often- 
times a sword stuck in it, officiating as a master of the ceremonies in 
those obsequies to the dead ! Can any one for a moment reconcile it 
to himself as at all consistent, to see a huge cavalier, dressed as T have 
described, and caparisoned d la Henri Q^uiire^ superintending the 
picking away vermin from his children, and often submitting to the 
same ordeal himself ? The thing is preposterous, and deserves to lie 
scouted. The Portuguese are a filthy race, no doubt, but tliey liavo 
one merit, and it is the only one 1 can give them — namely, — that llicy 
feel and seem to know themselves to be a dirty race, and do not 
pretend to what their neighbours do, by any affectation of false ]»ride 
in a matter in wliicli both arc equally involved — dirt. 

Of the relative merits of cacli nation, as to bravery, I profess invself 
to be ignorant; but 1 am certain that our newspaper wrilers have 
devoted too great a space in recording the merits of both. 1 never saw 
a Sjianish battalion exposed to fire : tlie Portuguese I have seen, and I 
can say nothing in their favour, notwitlistanding all that has been 
written in their praise ; but in tlie matter at issue between tlie Sjianisli 
nation, the Portuguese, and myself, namely— .filth, I decidedly give my 
voice in favour of the Portuguese, and for this reason, that they are 
more in keeping, and presume nothing; while their neighbours would 
wish to make you suppose them the very acme of perfection. If you 
ask a Portuguese shopkeeper for a thing he may not have, he will tell 
you that he has it not; but will add, with a shrug of his shoulders, 

You can get it at Lisbon.” Ask a Spaniard the same question, and if 
he cannot accommodate yog, he will refer you to Madrid ; but he will 
add, Dande esia Madrid, calle il rmmdo ; ” the plain English of 
which, modest sentimjent is, )Ybcre Madrid is, let the world be silent.’ 
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From Fuentes d'Onor we reached Rodrigo, which we had left only 
five months before; The breaches were repaired, the trenches levelled, 
and were it not for the different spots that had been assigned to many of 
our fallen companions, which we found untouched, there was no trace 
of those works which had caused us so much time and labour to con- 
struct. Rut those places, well known to 41 , brought back to our recol- 
lection the ground ujion which we had stood a short time before 
under circumstances so different; and the change that had taken place 
during the short interval, — the thousands that had fallen in the tw’o 
sieges, — and the diflerence of our attitude as compared to what it was 
wneii we before trod the spot we were then standing upon, alJorded 
ample food for reflection. Juom the period of our investment of 
Rodrigo to the capture of Ihidajoz, that is to say tvvcnty-'six days, 
we lost, in my regiment alone, twenty-five olficers, and five hundred 
and fifty-six men ; and it cannot be wondered at, that we, who wcTe 
alive and in licalth, should Iiavc a feeling of regret for our less for- 
tunate companions, as also a feeling of thankfulness for our own 
escape. 

There may be some who will think that such ideas are out of place, 
hut, in my opinion, tliey are not so. No truly brave man ever looked 
upon the graves of his fallen companions without a feeling of regret. A 
man falling in the heat of battle is quite a difieront thing, because 
all arc alike, and subject to the same chance ; and it is, moreover, 
wrong to mourn over the death of a comrade while the strife is going 
on ; hut the strife once cnd|^, then will the feelings be brought into 
])I,iy, and the man who is incapable of a ])ang of regret for his fallen 
companion is unworthy ot the name of a Rritisli soldier. 

JVJy man, Dan, hail scarcely arranged my billet, ere I bent my 
Steps to the house where I had slept on the night of the storming of 
the town. I had scarcely made my a])pearance at the portal, when the 
old l.uly to whom the house belonged recognised my voice. She ran 
forwarii to meet and welcome me, — her daughters accompanied her, and 
it was in vain that 1 said 1 liad a billet in a distant part of the town. 
'I'lie excuse would not bo taken, and I was forced, absolutely forced, to 
li.ive my baggage conveyed to the liouse where I had so short a linn; 
bi'fore entered under far ilifferent circumstances. Tlie old lady asked 
bow long 1 was to remain at Rodrigo? I replied, for that night only. 

“ JV?i suis fdchc^" she replied in French, which language she spoke 
tolerably .well, — “ mais jessayerai de fairc vofre sejour id plu^ 
a^reable qu\dle nc Vetaii la denude fois ;** — and she immediately sent 
an invitation to her friends to assemble at her house the same evening. 

Profiting by the confusion, which of necessity took place in arrange- 
ments for the soiree^ I laft the house and took a survey of the town and 
breaches. The houses which were destroyed in the Great Square by 
the fire which had taken jdace on the night of the assault, as also those 
near the breaches, remained in the same ruined state we had left them ; 
but excepting this, and a few gabions which out-topped . the large 
breach, whose reconstruction had not been quite completed, we could 
find nothing to denote the toil and labour we had sustained during our 
operations. An hour sufficed for me to make my “reminiscence'' of 
past events : it was eiglit o’clock before Darcy and Adair joined me, 
and when we reached my billet, we found the saloon filled by a large 
and varied company. 
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Upon our entering the room, all eyes were turned towards us, for 
the good hostess had said a thousand kind things in my praise, and 
the height and imposing look of Darcy were in themselves sufficient 
to cause a stare; but the elegance of Adair's manners, who had passed 
the greater part of his life <m the Continent,— his perfect knowledge of 
the Portuguese, Spanish, It^an, and French languages, captivated ail. 
And although he was some fifteen or twenty years our senior, he 
decidedly bore away the palm ; and in less than an hour after our 
cnirfi^ he made, to my own knowledge, five conquests ; while Darcy 
and myself could boast of but two each! I never felt so humiliated, — 
and from that moment, [ resolved that if ever 1 had a son, I would 
make him a linguist. It is not possible to describe the advantage one 
man possesses over another in society by a knowledge of languages ; 
but if he can tack to that, a knowledge of music, with anything at all 
bordering on pretensions to good looks, — or what is, in the long run, 
of more consequence — good manners, — (but where will the man be 
found possessing the former qualities, without having attained the 
latter?) — then good bye to any man who is bold enough to enter the 
lists against him. lie may do so, no doubt, — rank and fortune are 
formidable antagonists to encounter — but no matter, — in nine cases 
out of ten, the young accomplished man will have it all his own way ; 
that is, if he is as he should be — a gentleman, — a gentleman by birtli 
— and a gentleman in the full acceptation of the word. Let him liave 
those qualifications, and I will forfeit my existence that he will put an 
extinguisher upon those dolts who ente# the army without any other 
claims except fortune and connexion. 

The ball was opened by Avondano de Alcan taro, a young Por- 
tuguese captain, belonging to the garrison of Almeida, and Senora 
Dolores de Inza, a Spanish lady, a relative of the governor, TJie 
dance was the bolero, of which I had heard so much, but had never seen 
danced before. All eyes were turned towards the spot which the youth- 
ful couple occupied. 1 was an attentive spectator. Avondano danced 
well, and kept his elbows — a material point by the way — in that position 
which no bolero dancer should depart from, (I obtained tiiis informa- 
tion at Madrid,) not to raise them higher than his ear ; but he danced 
mechanically, like one that had been taught, and had his lesson by rule, 
more than by heart. Although he moved his arms with much grace, 
and kept the proper measure with his feet, there was nothing inspiriting 
in his mode of dance, or in the manner he used his casianejftcs. His 
partner, on the contrary, had all the fire of the true Andalusian breed. 
Her movements, though not perhaps as correct as his, were spirited, and 
drew down thunders of applause from the spectators ; and each plaudit, 
as was natural, caused her to increase her exertions. She danced beau- 
tifully, and^ every one expressed by their approbation the gratification 
they felt by her display ; but the dance had scarcely ended when she 
fainted away^ in consequence, no doubt, the exertions she had made. 
She soon ‘recovered, and would have once more joined the dance, had 
not her friends dissuaded her from so foolish an act, and she was reluc- 
tantly obliged to be a spectator for the remainder of the night. Waltz- 
ing was^^ntinued to a late hour ; but there was no lady hardy enough 
to ‘attetnP the bolero after the success of Sefiora Dolores in this most 
diQcuU atid graceful daneti The company at length retired to their 
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different homes ; I bade an affectionate good night to my hostess and her 
daughters ; and, long before they were awake in the morning, I was 
beveral miles on the road leading to Salamanca. 

On ihe opening of the campaign of 1812, Lord Wellington found 
himself formally invested with the chief coi^and of the allied armies^; 
a command, by the way, not exactly as realms sonorous. After the fail 
of Badajoz, the head-quarters were established at Funeda, which iown 
the first division reached in the end of April ; and from that period until 
the beginning of June, every effort tliat could be made to rc-organize 
and recruit' the army was exerted. On the 13th, it arrived upon the 
banks of the Agueda, which river it passed the same day, and on the 
16th it was within two gun-shots of Salamanca. The following day, the 
17th, my two companions, Darcy and Adair, and myself, joined our 
old regiment, on the heights of San Christoval. 

Upon the approach of the British army, the Duke of Bagusa retired, 
leaving, nevertheless, a garrison of one thousand troops in three forts, 
which had been constructed around some convents. He halted five 
leagues from Salamanca, when, having collected several divisions, he 
again advanced to succour the fgrls. Lord Wellington invested the 
town with tlie sixth division, and, with the remainder of the army, 
awaited, upon the heights of San Christoval, the development of the 
enemy^s movement. On the following day, Marmont made a reco 7 i~. 
voismnec. by which he found that at all points the post occupied by the 
.British army was of that nature that forbade his attempting to force it. 
After some out-post fighting, in which a brigade of the first division, 
directed by General Graham, gained an advantage, the French army 
once more retired to the village of Cabere VeJossa, where, by signals 
agreed upon, the situation of the forts was hourly made known to it. 

The batteries against the forts opened their fire on the 17th, but so 
imperfect were the means of attack, and so languid their fire, that it was 
six days before the breach against one called Saneayatons was deemed 
practicable. At nine o^clock at night, on the 23cl, the brigade of General 
Bowes attacked tlie outwork ; the General headed his troops, and fell 
wounded at the onset ; but the moment his wound was dressed, he again 
returned to his men, and fell, with many of his soldiers, in a vain 
attemj)t to carry the fort. 

Marmont was intimately acquainted with the events that were passing. 
Tlie signals from the forts informed him they could hold out but five days 
longer ; and in this distressing state of affairs he made up his mind, in a 
moment of despair, to pass over to the left bank of tlie I'ormes — but for 
what end ? An army which proposed him battle on the right bank of 
the river could with as ra^ch ease fight him on the opposite side ; hut 
he, too late, found out 4he error he had committed, in leaving a 
garrison of one thousand men, which he could so ill spare, in forts in- 
capable of any very long resistance ; and, by a well-meant effort to correc t 
tlie error, had well nigh sacrificed his army in their passage ^>f the 
river, because Lord Wellington, weighing well the troops of hw adver- 
sary, and foreseeing what he was likely to try, changed his front, brought 
forward his left wing, and with the right of the army, under Graham* 
was in battle-array on the left of the Tormes, at two o'clock iu the 
morning of the 84th inst., at the moment Marmont was efleoting the 
passage of that river at Alla de Tormest Finding himself so opposed* 
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Marmont hastily retraced his steps, and retired upon Huerta, where he 
remained until the 27th, and then retreated towards the Douro. 

It was asked at the time— has since been asked — and will perhaps be 
asked in after times, why did not Lord Wellington attack an army so 
ill placed by its General ? |t would ill become, me, a subaltern, and one 
who, in any thing he writes, endeavours only to amuse his readers, to 
enter into an argument that can be discussed with more propriety by 
those persons who write an account of the Peninsular war, than by one 
who only writes his own “ reminiscences,” which can never be supposed, 
or arc meant, to be any thing more than a few facts collected together 
from memory, and which, not having been known, or perhaps not 
thought worthy of insertion by those who have preceded Ijim, are given 
to the public in the hope that they may not be thought uninteresting. 
It would be, nevertheless, wrong not to give the qpinions of those who 
it is to be presumed were, or at all events thought tliemselvcs, competent 
to criticise the conduct of the two commanders. Sarrazin, in Ids 
memoir, says, “ Why did not his Lordship attack him on the 24th 
of June, when the French General had so foolishly ventured to the left 
bank of the Tormes? To say that his Lordship was besieging the forts 
of Salamanca is an idle answer. Eight hundred men might have been 
kept in check by an equal number, nay, by the population of Salamanca 
alone,” (this I much doubt,) “ and the whole allied army might have 
been employed against the French, whose unpardonable fault of crossing 
and recrossing the Tormes, as it were, under the cannon of the allies, 
was left unpunished !” It is not for me to decide tlie point, but unques-’ 
tlonably, the feeling in the army was, that a battle would have been 
fought at this time. 

Meanwhile a fresh supply of shot reached our batteries, and on the 
27th, their effect was so powerful, that one of the magazines in tin* 
principal fort blew, up, and the fire communicating with a quantity of 
wood which had been incautiously placed near the magazine, the whole 
fort was soon one vast fire, and a general attack by our troo])S taking 
place at the moment, completed the disorder which naturally prevailed. 
The three forts were thus taken, and our loss, which was estimated by 
the enemy at thirteen hundred, did not much exceed one4hird of that 
number ; and Salamanca was freed from the enemy. 

As soon as the garrison of the forts were made prisoners, they were 
marched through the streets leading from the outworks, to that part of 
the town that had been allotted for their reception ; but it was painful 
to witness the degradation which tliose men were obliged to endure at 
the hands of the excited population. Women of the lowest grade 
insulted them, and some there were base enough to spit in their faces ; 
yet French soldiers bore all those insults with composure, — 1 
might sayi with truth, — gentlemanly demeanour; but it is not possible 
for me to express the disgust 1 felt at seeing brave men so treated by a 
base rabble, ^vho, but a few liours before, were on the most friendly 
terms with those very men. At one time, wlien 1 saw such an indignity 
as mud thrown at them, and a likelihood of something more serious 
taking place, I expressed myself in strong terms against the ruffians 
who so acted ; and whether it was that I spoke Spanish wel) enough 
to be understood, or that 1 suited the action to the word, by knocking 
down two feljows who were the ringleaders, 1 know not ; but from that 
moment the prisoners were allowed to move on quietly. 
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Ti)us foil the forts of Salamanca, and with them the hopes of the 
Imperial Army, so far as regarded' their being able to keep the line 
of the former by so powerful a support ; the more particularly, as the 
Duke of Ragusa was forced to await the junction of the army of the 
south, as it was called, under the Count Dorsinc. On the 28ih, he 
accordingly retrograded towards the Douro,«nnd on the following day 
rested at Trahujos. Lord Wellington followed the enemy’s movement, 
who, on the 2d of July, passed the Douro at Tordesillas, which point 
was sufficiently formidable to embarrass a general who might be de- 
sirous of forcing it. The line of the Douro is unexceptionable ; it 
])ossesse8 all the requisites which a retreating army could wisli for, — 
uneven banks, narrow fords, and abundance of woods, sufficient to 
mask the operations of a large body of troops ; and Marmont did all 
that a general coul^ do to render any effort to force it more than 
hazardous. 

On tlic evening of the 3d, Picton’s division was abreast of the ford of 
Polios : some cavalry tried the depth of the river, which was deemed 
fordable; but the attitude of the enemy on the opposite bank was so 
imposing, that the idea of forcing the passage was given up. From tlie 
3(1 until the 12th of July, the two armies remained in presence of each 
other, encamped on each side of a river which at times is a formidjible 
of water, but which was then little more tliau an iiicignificant 
stream. Nevertheless, although both armies kept tlieir guards on their 
respective «'idcs of the water, and that the movements of each were 
cautiously watched, not one life was lost, nor one shot fired by either 
army. 

Indeed so different from hostility was the conduct of both nations, 
tliat the French and British lived uj)on the most amicable terms. If wc 
wanted wood for the construction of huts, our men were allowed to pass 
without molestation to the French side of the river tc^ cut it. Each day 
the soldi('rs of both armies used to bathe together in llie same stream, 
and an excliangc' of rations, such as biscuit and rum, between the French 
and our men, was by no means uncommon. A stop was, however, ^oon to 
be put to this friendly intercourse ; and it having been known in both 
armies that something was about to be atlcmpiecl by Marmont, on the 
e\ening of the 1 2th of July, wc shook hands with our cris a cris neigh- 
bours, and parted the best friends. 

It is a remarkable fact that the part of the river of which I am speak- 
ing was occupied, on our side, by our third division; on the French 
side by the seventh division. The French officers said to us on parting, 
“ We Ijavc met, and have been for some time friends. We are about 
to separate, and may meet as enemies. As ‘ friends ’ we rccci\cd each 
other warmly — as ‘ eneraie§’ we shall do the same.” In ten days^ftcr- 
wards the British third and the French seventh divisions were opjiosed 
to each other at the battle of Salamanca, — and the seventh French were 
destroyed by the British third ; but I am now about desevibing one of 
the most memorable battles ever fought by the British army — the battle 
of Salamanca; and for the present shall lay down my pen. 
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* “ For this I conquer'd on the Rhine, 

Endured their ten years’ drudgery in Gaul, 

Adjourn’d their fate, and saved the Capitol.” 

Ip ever there were men who deserved the care and compassion of 
their country, wlio should have been the very last victims of reckless 
public economy, surely they are the unfortunate old soldiers about to be 
turned out of Kilmainham Hospital ; — an institution founded for their 
exclusive right, and, till lately, supported by their own funds. They 
are men of sorrow and suffering. The proud spirit wliich guided them 
to glory, and taught them to despise danger, Ijas stink under the slow 
wasting of shattered health ; their bodies bent by years and pain, and 
their limbs crippled by wounds and injuries, they liave outlived their 
comrades of the weary marcli, of the desperate assault, and of tlie 
bloody field. The friends and kindred whom they had quitted in their 
youth, to encounter the chances of a soldier's life, have long since been 
scattered or gone to their last home ; and a few years of peace and 
repose was all these veterans had to look to, before the drum should 
roll and the volley re-echo over their own humble graves. 

Yet, notwithstanding the illegality of the proceeding, and in spite 
of every remonstrance on the part of many officers of high rank, who 
cannot forget what they owe to those men who never failed them in 
the hour of need, and to whom they are proud to owe so much of their 
own share of glory and fame, the edict is about to issue, and the. 
chartered asylum of the old Irish soldier will shortly cease to exist. 

We shall be told that they are to be disposed of in an equitable and 
considerate manner ; — plausible terms for the House of Commons ; 
easily spoken, heedlessly believed by the many, and perfectly satisfac- 
tory, no doubt, .to Mr. Hume, Mr. Faithful, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Gully. 
These men are to be disposed of it seems, by granting them compensa- 
tion ; it is become a magical word, this “ Compensation but there are 
two kinds of compensation : that which satisfies the party to whom it is 
offered, and that which does not satisfy him, but which he is comjielled 
to accept. The compensation given to some of these poor creatures is a 
small allowance in money, estimated by the War-Office to be sufficient 
for procuring them a roof over their grey heads, and the means of pro- 
curing enough daily food for existence. 

But what sort of a change does this bring to the old soldiers ? They 
have been accustomed in the hospital to a mild and indulgent discipline, 
which preserved them from intemperance, (often excusable in suffering 
age,) to medical care of the most humane and attentive description, to 
warm clothing, to dry airy apartments, and to the greatest luxury of all 
others to the infirm, a comfortable and clean bed. Will their “ compen^ 
sation** procure them all this ? Will not they be found rotting in misery, 
neglect, and pain, in wretched cabins, abandoned to strangers, and feeling 
their sufferings the more acutely, from the former comfort to which they 
liad beeh accustomed. If the widow's curse be deemed a heavy burthen, 
that of the worn<'Out soldier will not be light Upon the authors of this 
barbarous measure. Then we are told, that such of these poor old men 
as prefer ity are to be removed to Chelsea Hospital. And is it no 
punishment to be thus transported to another country» beyond the reach 
and eommunleation of those with whom they have formed friendihipi 
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and associations ? Have soldiers no feelings of this description ? Are 
the Irish veterans no better than a set of wild beasts, who will be as 
happy in one cage as another, provided they haVe their daily victuals 
and drink ? Above all, is there any people on earth so remarkable for 
local attachment, and the love of their native land, as the Irish pea- 
santry, from amongst which class these soldiers enlisted in their days of 
youthful vigour ? 

To view Kilmainham Hospital merely in a political light, where 
could be found a situation for the asylum of invalids more advantageous 
in every respect? Dublin is the largest garrison we have, and the regi- 
ments composing the army of Ireland being so frequently embarked and 
disembarked in that city, rendered the military hospital, and the com- 
forts it held out to the deserving soldier in his old age, more than com- 
monly conspicuous to the army. The official residence of the Com- 
mander of the forces 'being close adjacent, with a guard daily mounted, 
and the usual attendance of staffi and orderlies at the head-quarters, made 
the hospital a gay and cheerful abode to the old soldier, at the same 
time that it was encouraging and gratifying to those who were still 
serving, to see before their eyes the provision which awaited them when 
age or infirmity should have given them a claim to this honourable 
retreat. In this respect, indeed, it had many advantages over Chelsea, 
which, from the circumstance of the garrison duty being performed in 
London by the Household troops, is for the most part only known by name 
to the regiments of the line. And it requires but an ordinary knowledge 
•of the springs and motives of human action, to discover the effect of local 
association upon the minds of soldiers and sailors, who are much less 
unthinking than is often supposed. Who has ever visited Greenwich 
Hospital on a bright day in the summer, with the noble waters of the 
Thames flowing past in a full tide, and crowded with ships of every 
nation, just reaching the end of their voyage, and observed the cus- 
tomary swarm of old pensioners gathered in groups under the sunny 
porticos of that splendid building, making their droll remarks, telling 
their strange tales, and passing their jokes, without feeling proud to see 
men who have fouglit the battles of their country thus provided with all 
the comfort of winch their helpless age is susceptible, and the enjoyment 
of a scene in unison with their old liabits and recollections, and almost 
emblematic of their own safe arrival in the haven of repose, after a life 
of toil and peril. 

What would be the feeling of a true Englishman, if, while gazing 
upon the view we have described, he were suddenly told that an order 
was come down from the Admiralty for breaking up Greenwich Hospital, 
sending some of the inmates adrift upon their parishes, and embarking 
the others in transports for Dublin or Cork ? 

And yet where is the difiference between Greenwich and Kilmainham ? 
except that the abolition of the latter is distant and unnoticed, and to 
make a similar attempt on the former would almost raise an insurrec- 
tion in London. When we use the terms distant and unnoticed, let us 
not be misunderstood. By the army such dealings are any tiling but 
unnoticed ; the impression which they make on all ranks is deep sCnd 
indelible. The British army have a spirit of loyalty which has been too 
long fostered by a just and equitable administration of military affairs to 
be easily shaken ; but let it not be imagined, that because no murmur is 
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heard, the soldiers are in the least deceived by those false and trea- 
cherous men, who, under pretence of amc^liorating their condition, have 
endeavoured to excite discontent among them. The conduct of the 
lladicals has been too consistent in its main features to deceive even tlie 
most unwary. They effect a morbid sensibility for the supposed cruelties 
of flogging, a punishment which only falls on those fetv men who would 
in no other way be restrained from bringing disgrace on their comrades, 
and becoming the pests of civil society. They induce Government to 
try the far more ignominious system of throwing him into the public 
gaol, to be the companion of thieves and rogues. They would reduce 
his pay to the lowest scale of subsistence ; and what is infinitely worse, 
they would cut down bis pension, when worn A>ut in the service, to so 
miserable a pittance, that being unable to exist upon it, he is driven to 
the workhouse, and his pension being claimed by the overseer, becomes 
no longer a provision for the veteran, but merely a government contri- 
bution to the parish poor-rates. The army are hardly to be cajoled by 
such protectors as these; but it is deeply to be regretted that our 
Legislature should listen to their suggestions, and sacrifice any part of a 
substantial and long-tried system, for propositions all invariably tending 
to the same revolutionary ends. ' / 

We cannot close these remarks more appropriately, than by tlpUiw- 
duction of the following rude, but graphic stanzas, extracted fronfan/ 
effusion said to be the genuine production of some of the expectant 
exiles of the desecrated Hospital : — ^ 

THE pensioner’s I.A.MENT. 

Oh leave me in your hospitable dome. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold, 

Short is my passage to the frituidly tomb, 
h'Or 1 am poor imd niiserably old.” 

And must we go, and has the Order come 
To turn us forth, in poverty and age, 

To beat fur Quarters without beat of drum, 

Wherein to end Life's Pilgrimage ? 

Long years have passed since this old trunk was sent 
Across the sea, ’mid Indian fire to burn ; 

I served my King till youth and time were spent, 

And HOW, forsooth, it seems — I'lu served in turn. 

I*ve licked the Gaul, and could do so again ; 

I’ve seen the Russian, Prussian, Dane, and Dun : 

I left a leg and half an arm in Spain, 

And jiow they’ve left me none to stand upon. 

1 little thought when blazing at the foe 
At Dadajoz, mid bursting shell and ball, 

That 1 should have to march on timber toe, 

And routed be — without a Route at all. 

No more for us sliall savoury fumos ascend 
At one o’clock, around the lofty Hull ; 

Thither no more our tottering stejis shall bend, 

With bright canteens^at beat of ** dinner cal!.” 

No more with proud authoritative air, 

Adown the Avenue ♦ 1*11 pry afar, 

And close the gate against the wietch who dare 
Invade my precincts in a Numbered Carf.” 

* The Avenue at the Jtoj'ah Hospiiaih f Allndlfig ta an oixier to that cifoct i 
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The Sf>rjeant’s Guard* no more will gather near 
To libt to deeds at Albuera done j 
The mounted Picquet^ too, must cease to hear 
Of Master’s’* f gallant work at Sahagun. 

Oh Veteran Murray, Byng, and many more, 

Whose councils here have check’d rebellion’s sway; 
When you shall hear that we’ve been shewn the door/' 
To make a Barrack— Iiord ! what will you say ? 

And thou, my Chief §, the generous, kind and true, 

For ever ready at all times to lend 
Thy aid for us; wo feel, in leaving you, 

W e lose indeed the Soldier’s warmest friend. 

The very grass that sprouts about the yard 
Has grown familiar to mine aged eye; 

.1 never thought the country wouUJ discard 
Her worn-out Soldier — but here let me die. 
ril not want much — my lamp is nigh burnt out ; 

With wounds and pains my time has almost come. 

A Five-Pound Note perchance, or thereabout, 

Will close mt/ ledger— then the muffled drum. 

But now ’tis worse than useless to complain, 

So soldier-like away all care we’ll fling. 

And hobbling forth unto the world again, 

Will shout our loyal erf, “ God save the hlnffJ* 


S^lfi^RVATIONS ON THE MO\EMENTS OF LARGE BODIES OF CAVALRY. 

BY M\J01l-GliNi:ilAL SIR SAMIOUD WHITTING 11AM. 4 

*TnE regulations for the instruction, formation, and movements of 
cavalry framed by a Hoard of General Officers, dated Horse Guards, , 
30Ui Jan., 1S33, and approved by His Majesty, appear to be so complete, * 
from the instruction of the recruit to that of the regiment, as to leave 
nothing to desire, as far as relates to a single corps ; hut as cavalry must, 
of necobsity, liave to act in larger bodies, some general principles with 
regard to brigade movements might possibly be added with advantage. 

In reading the Institutes of Timour, I Jiave seen with admiration the 
very able manner in wliicb he brings into action his immense bodies of 
cavalry, generally about 90,000 liorse. He forms liis cavalry in three 
lines. The first line advances to the attack in double grand echellona 
IVom the centre, Timour himself supporting at the head of the second 
and third line. An immense reserve was always stationed in front of 
the centre of the second line, for the purpose of being detached in aid of 
any of the echellons wanting support, Tlio basis of Timour's tactics 
was successive charges and strong reserves. The cavalry tactics of 
llie present day are but a copy of Uie system laid down by that great 
conqueror ; — we form in three lines ; and our success depends upon 
successive charges, and string and well directed reserves. 

In the charges of large bodies of cavalry against opposing lines, tlie 
second line shoulS support the first, in double columns of divisions from 
the centre of squadrons, in order to give the first line, if repulsed, ample 
room to pass through the intervals of the second, without spreading the 
confusion of a hasty and forced retreat to its own support. 

The formation of the squadrons of the second line to the front, as 

GuahI at the Avenue tiate. ] The Master of ihe Royal Hospital, 
The prebcnt Lieut. Gen. Commanding, March, 1834. 
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soon as the first line has passed through the intervals, is instantaneous, 
and secures the re-formation of the first line in rear of the second, 
ready to support in its turn. In all such charges, the second line 
should preserve a distance of from 300 to 400 yards from the first. 

When cavalry has to attack masses of infantry, it should advance in 
open column of wings of regiments ; the whole column moving forward 
at the same time, and breaking simultaneously into the walk, trot, and 
gallop. 

In the practice of this movement on the field of exercise, the moment 
the leading wing has concluded its charge it wheels outwards by threes, 
retiring on both flanks of the advancing column, and forms in its rear ; 
every succeeding wing charges, retires, and forms in the rear of the 
column in the same manner, and the charges are followed up rapidly 
and successively as long as the case may require. 

Perhaps nothing in cavalry manoeuvres requires more practice, or 
more ready dexterity on the part of officers commanding wings and 
squadrons than this most useful manoeuvre, inasmuch as the slightest 
delay in wheeling outwards by threes, on the part of the charging wing, 
will inevitably bring the following wing upon the flank of the preceding, 
and cause utter confusion! Nevertheless, this is the only ni^e of 
attacking masses of infantry with a well-grounded hope of suci|||^^^d 
this manoeuvre approaches as nearly as possible to what realljHHH^ 
in action when the attack of the leading squadrons fails ; for though 
,^they do not actually go “ threes outwards,” the heavy and close fire 
of the infantry makes the head of the column scamper off* to tlie right 
and left, and thus leave an open space for the instant advance of thft 
^following squadrons. The successive charges by wings are thus made 
with all possible rapidity, and ought to be successful. 

Though, doubtless, the strength of cavalry lies in its successive 
charges, whether in line, against opposing lines, or in column, against 
masses of infantry, yet the mode and manner, and time of applying this 
great principle must depend upon circumstances, and the best tlieories 
in the world will fail if unskilfully put in practice. All attacks of cavalry 
should, if possible, be preceded by a heavy and concentrated fire of 
artillery. 

Atnongst the various modes adopted for the retreat of large bodies 
of cavalry, I should recommend that the brigades be practised to retire 
from both flanks of the line in double column of squadrons in rear of 
the centre ; and that when the retreat may have been effected as far 
as may be judged expedient, the double column of squadrons, which 
has been retreating, rear rank in front, should be halted, fronted, directed 
to form two lines on two named squadrons, and instantly to advance 
^ and charge the pursuing enemy. Tliis manoeuvre requires practice ; 
but it is of very easy execution, and often of infinite Utility, 

I submit these few observations with all due deference to the superior 
judgment of abler men. As far as my own experience has gone, I have 
found the practice of these manoeuvres useful and expedient, and emi- 
nently calculated to give that readiness, dexterity, and confidence to 
cavalry, so infinitely important on the field of battle. 

Massoora, Samford Whittingham 

Sept 23d, 1833. Major-General, 
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COMPARISON OP FJEIENCH ANP BRITISH MILITARY PUNISHMBNTS, 
FOUNDED OK THE LilHT COKPTE RENDU LA JUBTICB MILXTAIRe/' ' 

The report of the Minister of War, relative to the course of military 
justice in France, recently made public, is not a little puzzling when 
compared with well -ascertained racts relating to the same subject in 
former years. We could almost fancy that it is got up with a view to 
the anticipated debate in the British Parliament on the question, recently 
decided, of corporal punishment,' rather than with a desire to convey 
information as to the actual amount of punishment in the French army. 
It would be a curious piece of state craftiness if that old soldier, Soult, 
lookinff with an unforgiving and resentful eye at that discipline which 
has Bd%ften led to his defeat, and convinced of the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment for the maintenance of this discipline, had devised a 
plan by which to sap and undermine it. We know that a French cabi- 
net has often lent itself to the effectuating objects less important, and 
by means more tortuous, and it must have been observed that some of 
the most strenuous advocates for the preservation of discipline in the 
British army, or rather those who have felt it their duty to oppose the 
attentpts of innovating demagogues, have, in a great degree, based 
their resistance on the necessity which would arise, if flogging were 
prohibited, of resorting to capital punishment ; and, in support of their 
reasoning, have shown that this expedient is frequently had recourse to 
in the French army. Now, by the Compte-rendu, it would appear that, 
of the 106 sentenced to death, including fourteen Africans, only thirteen 
were executed, and those in foreign countries under military occupation. 
We have reason to believe that the average of capital convictions since 
the Restoration has exceeded 200 annually, of which number about sixty 
have been executed, the remainder being sent for life, or twenty years, 
to travail X forces (the galleys). Previous to the Restoration, and when 
the French armies had many foreigners in their ranks, the number was 
much greater. 

We derive our information from an officer in the French service, who, 
at the time the information was afforded, (the autumn of 1832,) held the 
situation oi Rapporteur d'un conseil de guerre permanejity an office very 
similar to that of deputy judge- advocate in our own service. We also 
learnt from him that at that period, so soon after les glorieuses journkce, 
about 2000 militaires, or who were so previous to the infliction of the 
punishment, were suffering iravaux forch^ and 500 ridusion ; that 
about 600 were annually sentenced au boulety 1000 aux travaux pub- 
lics, and be believed about 3000 d femprisonnement. 

Travaux forces, the galleys, and reclusion^ separate or solitaryir 
confinement in chains, ard held as peines infamantes, and subject the 
condemned to the loss of cast as a mihlaire^ and to deprivation of civil 
rights. 

A soldier sentenced to the bouM (which, with travaux publics, is 
only considered as a peine correctionelle, because the cuIpritT may be 
restored to the ranks as a soldier) has inseparably chained to him for 
the period of his punishment, never less than ten years, an 8-pounder 

K 'lot, with which he is obliged to work eight hours a day in winter, and 
n in summer. Travaux publics may, in its appellation, be sufficiently 
Expressive of the punishment involved in it ; but as this, in comparison 
U. S. Journ. No. 65, April, 1834. 2 l 
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to the other puniKhmeuts prevailiBg in the French army, is a very mer- 
oiful we shall advert to it move iUly. A m^Mre condemned to 
it, the j^riod is usually three or five years, is neither placed in chains 
nor in irons, except temporarily as a measure of punishment or security ; 
he is allowed a ration of bread, or dried vegetables, and for his daily 
work is assigned pay equal to half the wa^s of a common labourer in 
the neighbourhood where he works, one-third of which, that is, one-sixth 
of the labourer’s wages, is applied to the improvement of his food ; one- 
third is reserved to be restored to him on the completion of his punish- 
ment and one-third is at the disposition of the minister at war, to be 
applied towards defraying the expense of ^ this condemnation*. The 
eondamnis aux travaux publics are lodged distinct from all other hu- 
man beings, have a peculiar dress, are never permitted to have their 
beards cut or shaved, and have their hair cut close to the headft)nce in 
the week t. The severity with which this punisliment is applied may 
be judged of by the fact that .simple desertion to the interior is punished 
by three years aux travaux publics J. We think we may defy any man 
to produce an instance where simple desertion, unaccompanied bv pre- 
vious conviction, had been met in our service by a greater punishment 
than four months’ imprisonment. 

Adopting the compte-rendM of the minister-at-war for 1832, we find 
that 9<i>T5 militaires, one in 187 on the whole army, including officers 
and tcus^cffiders^ were condemned in one year to travaux publics^ or to 
a severer punishment, which they actually suffered ; that, deducting the 
496 who were pardoned, 4131 out of 388,402, reckoning all ranks and 
all arms, gend’armerie, &c., are condemned, and suffer punishment in 
one year ; that is, of all ranks, one in 94. We also learn from the same 
report, that one private soldier of 50 was tried ; that about every seven- 
tieth soldier was convicted, of whom nine- tenths suffered punishment. 
Let it be observed, that the term of imprisonment in the French service 
is from one to three years ; that in our own service, the General com- 
manding in chief, whose philanthropy is inferior to that of no man, before 
the cry was so loudly raised by demagogues and republican newspap||B, 
against corporal punishment, declared, by a general order, dated 2ftli 
Jutyi 1830, That six weeks’ solitairy confinement should be considered 
Mumcient in almost any case, and three, or at most four months’ confine- 
ment, with hard labour, equally so.” ^ 

This may suffice to show, that the amount of punishment in the 
French army is fsr greater than ip the British ; but, gentle reader, — 
f^dical refornier-^whig ecdnomis^ or aspiring demagogue, will you 
bttieve it?— officers, saus-oj^ciers, and privates in the French army are 
mUlemned and punished far militaty oflbnces not under the jurisdiction 
4||f^fli(ary courts, by order of the minister-at-war, on the application of 
tbe commanding officers of regiments ! * 

Lesteha autfaenilMty of our statement should be questicmed, we extract 
the following from the Ord&nvance of the Ist of April, 1818, which is 
at tbit mamvtit in full rigour : — ** Yingt oompagniea die discipline sont 

I F.- I MM . — 

V Mxtridl de VaxxU du 19 Vend^mAire an. 12 Aif. 53, 48, adapted by Lome, 16th 
Ifiarch. \j|16, and confined by the (Utizen King Louie PhiUp^N}. 
f LVrIi du 19 Veud4xnaira an. 12, before reierred to. * 

jU,Art.r2. 
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cr^es pour re^evoir h un essai de eomction les militaires sani Rvoir 
cummis dei ddlits juiitiiiables das conseils de gunrta^ pendveferiaiil nayin* 
moins par des fautes k tire indisoiplinda dans les corps des troupes^ Its 
sont soumis dans ces compagnies k nne poiice plus sdv^ra. II y en Ik 
deux Bortes. Les compagnies des fusiliers qui peuvent toe susceptiblas 
d'toe envoyds prochainement * aux corps des troupes de ligitOi ei 2«-p>les 
compagnies des pionniers compos^es de militaires qui par ia nature de 
leurs fautes meritent un rdgime plus sdv^re.” 

These twenty companies are stated, in the compte^rmdu, to have eon- 
sisted in 1S32, of 1728 men, but the fusileers have generdly, and had, 
it was understood, in September 1832, more than 150 men each com* 
pany, and the pioneers 100, amounting in all to full 2500* 

Besides these compagnies de discipline, there were, in the autumn of 
1832, and are, it is believed now, condemned battalions, as we should 
term them in our own service, to which offigiers, sous-officiers, and 
privates, were, and are, similarly sent without trial. 

The compte-rendu in a measure apologizes for referring to one African 
battalion only; there were two battalions at Algiers, 2000 men ; one 
battalion at Oran, 1000 men ; depdt at the Heres, 800 men; also four 
companies at Senegal, 400 men*; depdt at Brest, 50 men; making 
3550 ; and with the compagnies de discipline, 6050 officers, non-qpm- 
missioned officers, and privates, condemned untried, and 
not cognizable by military courts. About one private in 75 is amu^Plf 
punished (not tried) by military courts ; and about one in 50 sent to 
demned corps without trial. Thus, one man in 30 in the French army 
IS constantly under severe punishment Besides which, officers com- 
manding corps are armed with authority far exceeding that of officers 
commanding British regiments. A French commandant may confine a 
soldier for eight days on bread and water, to the horrible guard-bed of a 
salle de correction, A British commanding officer can commit a soldier 
to the black hole for forty-eight hours only. 

Will any man, with a knowledge of these facts, pretend to maintain 
t|pt the amount of sufiering from punishment in the British service is 
at all in proportion to its numbers, equal to that in the French ? Wili 
he be mad enough to assert, that the corporal punishment of a soldier, 
w1k> has been previously tried and convicted of offence, or is guilty of an 
extreme act of insubordination, is at all to be placed on a footing with 
riclmion, or the minor punishment, the working for ten yearS| 

chained night and day to a shot, and cut off from intercourse with all the 
world, save those who are sufiering the same punishment. We pur- 
posely avoid all mention of the travaux forces, because transportation 
in our own service is analogous to it* it ought, however, to be observed, 
that death in the French service ia the penalty applied to most of thf 
offences which in ours aiB visited by transportation. By a comparison 
of crimes, reclusion and the houlet are the punishments which answer to 
corporal punishment, and imprisonment exceeding two months, in our 
own service— mark this, reader — more than two months, but not exceed- 
ing a year. It can be proved, and will be proved, by the returns now 
called for by the House of Commons, that a deserter, after a conviction 
of previous desertion, has often been sentenced to imprisonment for u 


* Never sooner than one year. 
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inucli less period than one year ; and this crime in the French service, if 
only to the interior, must be visited by the houUi foi^ ten years. Let the 
punishment of the hoidet be reflected on. We will expose ourselves to 
the penalty of tautology by again observing, that the untbrtunate«wretcli 
incurring it is inseparably chained to an eight-pound shot, cut off from 
all the world but his associates in punishment and misery ; that his 
ration is bread, or dried vegetables, which is improved by the produce of 
one-sixth of a labourer’s wages paid for his daily work *, that he is clothed 
much like our convicts, and miserably lodged. We might write for 
hours on the subject — we might transcribe the awards of our own courts- 
martial, and compare them to the French ordonnances^ which admit no 
discretion in the conseil de gverre^ to show that British punishments are 
far, very far, more merciful ; but it would be to little effect ; enough has 
been said to convince unprejudiced persons ; to satisfy the demagogue, or, 
if he were convinced, to induce him to act rationally is quite beyond our 
mark, and exceeds our most sanguine expectations ; we, tlierefore, forbear 
to occupy space which may be more satisfactorily devoted to the amuse- 
ment or instruction of the many. B. 


Memoirs of services of officers lately deceased. 


THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL ROBERT PLAMPIN. 

Admiral Pl ampin, who died at Florence on the 14tli of last February, 
at the age of 72, was a native of Essex, where he is understood to have pos- 
sessed considerable property. He betook himself to sea -life at an early age, 
and served with much credit in the American war. On the commencement 
of hostilities with the French Republic, he was appointed as lieutenant on 
board the Syren, a 32-gun frigate, commanded by Captain JohnManM(||. 
In this ship the late Duke of York embarked for Holland; and one of the 
first services on which Lieutenant Plampin was employed, was the defence 
of Williamstadt, where he commanded a gun-boat, under the orders of 
Lieutenant J. Western. On the 21st of March, 1793, a vigorous attack took 
place on the enemy’s intrenched camp, on the Moordyke, wherein the gal- 
lant Western was slain, and Plampin took the command. On this occasion 
the Prince of Orange was so satisfied with the services performed, that he 
presented Mr. Plampin wijh a medal, worth 500 guilders ; and, on his return 
to En^and, he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and appointed 
to the Firm* sloop of war. In the mean time that true friend to merit, the 
late Duke of York, had bestowed all the posthumous honours in his power 
upon Lieutenant Western, who was the first British ofiicer that lost his life 
in tUo war^ His Royal Highness attended the remains to the church of 
Dordrecht, and ordered a monument, with a suitable inscription, to be erected 
to his memory. 

From ^uch influential patronage as this incident had given him, Captain 
Plampin not only gained his post rank, in 1795, but was also commissioned 
to the Ariadne, of 20 guns, from which ship he removed into the Lowestofie, 
a fine frigate, of 32 guns. On the night of the 11th of August, .180 1 , the 
Lowestoffe was returning with a convoy from the West Indies, when, unfor- 
tunately^ in working through the windward passage, she struck upon the 
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north-east end of Great Heneage Isle, and was totally wrecked ; but the 
crew, except a very few, were saved. Some of the convoy also shared the 
same fate. On the 3d of September the captain was tried by a court- 
martial, tholden on board the Abergavenny, in Port Roval harbour, and was 
fully acquitted of all blame in respect to the loss of the Lowestoffe, or the 
ships under convoy. 

Captain Flampin afterwards commanded the Antelope, of 50 guns, 
from which ship he removed to the Powerful, 74, and joined the squa- 
dron of Sir J. T. Duckworth. In December, 1805, this force gave chase 
to the celebrated Rochefort squadron; but, from some unaccountable 
cause, the pursuit was discontinued, or Captain Plampin might have won a 
K. C. B.-ship. Insteswl of this, being a very fast-sailing ship, the Powerful 
was dispatched to the East Indies, to reinforce Sir Edward Pellew, in case 
the enemy should steer that way. On the 13th of June, 1806, he captured 
a mischievous privateer, called La Henriette, of 20 guns, and 124 men; and, 
in the following month, being on the coast of Ceylon, he fell in with the 
celebrated frigate -built privateer. La Bellone, of 34 giins and 194 men, 
wliich stmek to him after a running fight of an hour and a half, in which 
she killed two of the Powerful' s men, and wounded eleven, while her own 
Iosyas only one man killed, and seven wounded ! This ship was a very 
^uJBSuf sailer, and had committed great depredations on^hQ British com- 
inercefcjjotji on the home station and abroad : she was tab 
\the Blanche. ^ 

[le close of 1806,' the' Powerful was one of the i 
ac^Mjopai™ Sir Edward Pellew to Batavia, where they destroyc 
a coWtal^our brigs of war, and several armed vessels. After th 
Plampin returned to Europe, on account of his health, leaving his 
the station. He afterwards obtained the command of the Courageux, 
and commanded a division of Sir Richard Strachan’s fleet, on the expedl* 
lion to Walchcren, in 1809. In 1810, he commanded the Gibraltar, 80; 
and in 1811, the Royal Sovereign, a first-rate. His next appointment was 
in 1812 to the Ocean, of 98 guns, in which he again sen ed under Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew’s command, in the Mediterranean ; and he belonged to the 
blockading fleet off Toulon during the remainder of the war. 

At the flag-promotion which took place at the peace, Captain Plampin 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral; and in February, 1817, he 

» tcd his flag on board his Majesty’s ship Conqueror, of 74 guns, as 
imander-in-chicf on the St. Helena and Cape stations. This delicate 
commission ho held during the customary period of three years ; and, ex- 
cept in one instance, without any disagreeable results of his duty, as one of 
the guardians of Napoleon. In that instance he was under the necessity of 
bringing Mr. John Stokoe, the surgeon of his own ship, to a court-martial, 
for making improper communications to Napoleon and his attendants, 
which, being proved, Mr. Stokoe was sentenced to be dismissed his Ma- 

a ’s Navy ; but, in consideration of long services, he was recommended 
e Admiralty for half-pay. 

In 1824, Rear-Admiral Plampin sufxieeded Lord Colville in the Irish 
command at Cove ; and, in the followmg year, hoisted his flag at the fore, 
as Vice-Admiral of the WJiite. Having served there three years, in hign 
esteem, he resigned his command to Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles 
Paget, and held no further public appointment. His death will be regretted 
by a large circle of acquaintance, to whom the amiable qualities of the 
Admiral had endeared ^m. 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL MARR ROBINSON. 

This gallant officer was son of Rear-Admiral Robinson, who lost a leg in 
the action off Gape Henry, the 5th of September, 1781, and died in 1799. 
He entered the Navy at an early age, and became Commander some time 
previous to the conclusion of the American war ; and, during the peace that 
followed, he commanded the Trimmer sloop. In September, 1790* he was 
made Post Captain. At the commencement of the war with France, he 
obtained the command of the Brilliant frigate, stationed in the North Sea, 
and was afterwards employed at the reduction of Calvi. He next com- 
manded the Arethusa, in the exi^dition under Sir John B. Warren, against 
Quiberon. In 1804 he was appointed to the Swiftsure, in which ship, after 
cruising on the Spanish coast, he accompanied Lord Nelson to the West 
Indies, in pursuit of the combined fleets of France and Spain. Subsequently 
he commanded the Royal Sovereign, and Gibraltar, of 80 guns. In 1 808 
he Was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and in 1812 to that of Vice- 
Admiral. In 1825 he became. Admiral of the White. 

Admiral Robinson died at his seat, Freshfield, near Bath, on the 21st 
of February, aged eighty. He was a widower, having married, in 
Miss 6hirifiy^.£ulteney Street, Bath, who died in 1811. 


The late brigadier john moncton coombsH 

BAST INDIA COMF^NY^S SRRYICB. 

T[N 1800, Mr. Coombs arrived at Madras, as a cadet on the East India 
Company’s Madras establishment. lie joined the cadet company, com- 
manded by Captain Charles Armstrong, at Chirigliput; was promoted to 
Lieutenant on the 15th July in the same } ear, and appointed to the 1st bat- 
talion Ist Native Infantry, which he joined at Seringapatani, in April, 1801. 
He was shortly afterwards detached in command of three companies, 
to form the native infantry part of the escort under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shee, attending the Mysore princes and families to the Carnatic, on which 
occasion his conduct received the approbation -.of the Commandant of the 
escort. On his return to Seringapatam, he was appointed, under the ord^ 
of the Duke of Wellington, then the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, to 
the command of the honorary escort attached to his highness the Rajah 
of Mysore, which charge he held until his corps took the field with the 
division of the army under Colonel Wellesley, against the Bullum Rsyah. 
He was present, in command of the light infantry of his corps, at the 
assault and capture of Arakerry. In 1802, he was appointed acting 
a^utant of his corps; in June, 1804, adjutant to the Ist extra battalion; 
and in November following adjutant of the 2d battalion 23d regiment. . In 
December, 1806, he was promoted to captain ; and in June, 1807, appointed 
Deputy Judge Advocate to the Myihre division of the army. Lieutenant- 
General HaV Macdowall succeeded to the chief command of the army in 
October of the same year ; and Capt. Coombs, whb was placed on his personal 
staff as aide-de-camp, remained with him until his departure for Europe, 
when he assumed charge of the office to which he had been previously ap- 
pointed, assistant-quartermastcr-gencral to the Mysore division of the army, 
and was in the actual fulfilment of its duties, when, consequent on the dis- 
turbances in the army, he was ordered to join his corpsia^^e Ceded Districts. 

The following letter was addressed by Lieutenant-Kn^al Macdowall to 
Major-General Gowdie: — “Captain Coombs, assisAiri|u^tqrinaster' ge- 
neral in Mysore, l^as acted as my aide-de-camp since I asShmffdiijlhe com- 
mand of the army. He is a young man of very fair promise, andKfossesses 
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great quickness, application} and intelligence.^ I beg to recommend him 
especially to your notice.” 

Captain Coombs was immediately employed in the command of a detach- 
ment sent out to expel some freebooters who had recently infested the dis- 
trict, and to protect the borders against their incursions; a service he 
executed to the satisfaction of the authorities. He afterwards joined th4 
other battalion of his regiment in the southern division of the army, and 
was selected by Major-General Wilkinson, commanding it, to officiate as 
judge advocate. 

The approbation of the Major-General, of his conduct as judge advocate, 
was signified in the following tlattering letter : — 

“Trichmopoly, 10th March, 1812. 

“ My dear Sir, — A ruling principle in my conduct, during my services in 
the army, has always been to search for meiit, and, to the extent of my 
power, to bring it into public view, and reward it. I shall consider myself 
fortunate, if I am always as correct in that practice as I have been in the 
late appointment of you to act as Judge Advocate. — Yours, &c. 

(Signed) “ W. Wilkinson.” 

On the nomination of the Hon. William Petrie to be governor of Prince 
^of Wales’s Island, in 1812, Captain Coombs was appointed his aide-de-camp 
and private secretary; in which station he accompanied him, and was, 
soon after his arrival, appointed town- major ; this sjtuation he, continued to 
Holdjjl^der three succeeding governors, until August, 1825, whfeiu having 
obtfiiiieiP promotion to a lieutenant-colonelcy, On the new organizat|p (|rthe 
armsLof t^ 1st of May, he returned to Europe for the benefit of 

In l^STJ, being the senior officer on the island, on the departure of CoMBf 
Shuldham for Bengal, Captain Coombs held, for several months, the 
mand of the troops. In 1817, he was selected by the government of Prmce 
of Wales's Island for the charge of a political mission to the state of Acheen, 
then under the agitation of a recent revolution, and in a state of great mis- 
rule and anarchy. He was directed to proceed to Bengal, and submit his 
reports and the result of his mission to the Supreme Government, and was 
honoured by very flattering approbation from that high authority ; and was 
again deputed, in concert with Sir Stamford Raffles, and as joint agent 
with him, to adjust all future relations t)f the British government with the 
state of Acheen, and to ren^ain as resident with the king in the event of ne- 
gotiating a treaty with that^ state. On quitting Prince of Wales’s Island, 
ill August, 1825, he was highly complimented by the government, and 
was gratified by a testimonial of personal regard and esteem from a number 
of his friends, in the presentation of an address and an elegant piece 6f 

After serving in India for a long period with honour and distinction, this 
excellent officer was, in October last, whilst in command of the force at 
Palavoram, assassinated hy an havildaTf under the influence of opium. The 
brigade was returning from an inspection by the General command!^ the 
division in ball-firing. It was then dusk, but not dark ; and the miga- 
dier, ere turning off to his house, hai^topped to see the brigade pass. He 
was then about ten paces distant from tfie rifle company of the when a 
shot was suddenly fired. The unfortunate Brigadier reeled in his saddle ; 
and, attempting to dismount, staggered and fell into the arms of Lieyte- 
nant Mackenzie, the adjutant of the regiment, (who had- galloped up to. his 
assistance,) exclaiming “ that he was shot ! ” He was immediately con- 
veyed towards his hous^ and while on the road, asked for a mouthful of 
brandy and water.^^^IlK^i^ j^iv^n to him ; and, in the act of swallowing it, 
he expired. 
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THE LATE COMMANDER SKYRING. 


His Majesty bas been graciously pleased to direct, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Admiralty, that a pension of 90/. per annum shall be 
granted to the widow of C apt. George William Skyring, who was so bar- 
barously murdered by the natives of Cape Roxas, on the coast of Africa, on 
the 22d of December, 1 833. 


This excellent officer was the son of Major Skyring, of the Royal Artillery, 
who was stationed many years at Gibraltar. He served for nearly four 
years on board the Aid, sloop of war, under the command of Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, where, having gained some knowledge of marine surveying, he 
conducted himself so as to ensure his promotion. Having gained the rank 
of Lieutenant, he was employed with Lieut. Hewitt on the cast coast of 
England, till, at the recommendation of Capt. Smyth, ho sailed in the 
Beagle for South America, as nn Assistant Surveyor, under the orders of 
Capt. King. In this appointment he so ably acquitted himself that the 
name of Skyring Water” was given to a vast lake which he disewered 
on the north side of the Strait of Magellan ; and on the unfortunate suicide 
of Commander Stokes, he obtained the temporary command of the Beagle. 
In this, however, he was superseded ; but so useful had he pro\ ed to the 
expedition, that Capt. Beaufort, the Hydiographcr, moved the Admiralty to 
grant him a commander’s commission, which he obtained in February, 1830. 

No person could have been more happy than he was at being appointed 
to the command of the iEtna, a surveying ship, last autumn, lie sailed lor 
Ae Coast of Africa, to complete the examination of its western shores. Il 
ql^ars that he had landed from his gig on the 2 2d of December, for the 
pui^ose of ascertaining the position of Cape Roxas ; and having no appre- 
hension of hostility on the part of the natives, his boat was only armed witli 
a couple of muskets. The unfortunate Commander proceeded to th(‘ summil 
of an eminence, about noon, with his instruments, accompanied by a mifl- 
shipman and his coxswain. Many natives gatliored around ; but tliis being 
an usual occurrence, it excited no alarm, till several attempts at theft werb 
made by them. While this was passing, the report of a musket was heard, 
which was soon after followed by a second discharge ; and upon the Caiilain 
going to ascertain the cause, he found the four seamen overpowered by the 


natives, who had forcibly taken possession of the^gig, which, to say no worse, 
was unfortunately aground, having landed at high water. A general scuffio 
now took place, in attempting to quell which poor Sky ring was shot by the 
Negro chief, and afterwards speared wnth savage barbarity ; and, at the 
same moment, the coxswain was also slain. Resistance being hojieless, the 
survivors fled into a patch of brushwood, where they dodged their imrsuers, 
until they were rescued by the ship’s cutter, which happened to he sounding 
alon^horc. Meantime, the suspicious of the ollicers on board the iEtna 
and Raven, cruising in the offing, w'erc excited by observing that the gig 
was hauled up high and dry. Lieut. Kellett thereupon manned and armed 
the boats, and having driven off the i^tives by discharge's of grape from the 
Raven, made a landing. They fou® the 'Captain’s body, pierced with no 
fewer than seventy-four wounds; but that of the coxswain had been carried 
offi The remains were committed to the deep on the following morning 
with all the solemnity in the power of the officers and people, among whom 
their new copamander had become deservedly beloved, fi-om the suavity of 
his disposition and the kindness of his heart. 

In a case of such peculiar moment, it is matter oJre|ret that the severity 
of existing regulations should tie the Royal a pension for 

Mrs. Skyring of only 20/. more than she would haiilimire^tled to had 
her husband survived all his fair prospects, and died upM|PH|^y ; and no 
Mill accrue to the service by limiting the munificCiW of the King 

and tkelpaerosity of the Nation within the hounds of narrow pkrsimony. 
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THE LATE LlEUTi-COLONEL RICHARD BOTELER^ ROYAL ENGINEERS, 

That time has come upon us which forbids pncouragemeut of the most 
distant hope in the case of this officer; and we are compelled to the 
melancholy, conclusion, that his life and services owed their termination, as 
originally apprehended, to the casual loss of the vessel in which he was 
returning to England. While there remained a seeming possibility that he 
might yet ho in existence, we forbore any particular notice ; but now, it 
would be unjust towards his memory, and unsatisfactory to ourselves, longer 
to be silent ; and we believe that our friends will sympathize in our sorrow 
for the premature loss of the individual, and will, likewise, deem that a 
place in our pages is rightly his due. We neither attempt nor design other 
than a plain statement. His life was one of activity and usefulness in his 
profession, as our account of his services will show, and those services 
sufficiently testify for themselves. 

He was second son of the late William ^oteler, Esq.,* of Eastry, in the 
county of Kent, and received his commission of Second- Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers on the 1st of January, 1804 ; that of First-Lieutenant, on 
the 4th of March, 1805 ; and the appointment of Adjutant, in July of the 
last-mentioned year. Until November, 1806, he was in employment at 
Liskcard, Chatham, and Dover. He then left England with the expedition 
under General Crawford, for South America. With the issue oOhis ex- 
pedition the world is well acquainted. Lieut. Boteler was not in the 
engagement whudi terminated the matter, having been under orders to bring 
uf) some artillery, he only arrived just as terms had been agreed on. 
ills duties, however, were constant and arduous. His return to England 
look place early in the year 1808. 

In the following June, he received directions to join the army commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in Portugal ; and having landed in the beginning 
of August, he immediately thereupon proceeded to the camp on the lieights 
above Lavus. lie was attached to General Ferguson, and was with him in 
the battle of Vimeira; he was also at the retreat and battle of Corunna. 
In January, 1809, he again came home ; and in June received his commis- 
sion of Captain, and at the same time was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness for instant service. This scn ice was the attack upon Walcheren, 
in which his emjiloymcnt was of an anxious and severe description, and he 


• The fimily of Boieler is descended from Thomas Pincerna, probably so called 
from Ills office of chief butler to King John, whence his successors assumed the 
name of Butler, alias Boteler, or Butiller ; and in allusion to their office, bore fur 
their arms three or more covered cups, difTeieutly placed and blazoned. The late Mai 
B oteler lived at Eastry, where his family had been resident fur many geuerations, 
until the year 1814, when lie removed to Canterhur 3 ^ He was twice mariied; ilrst 
to Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Fuller, Esq., of Statenhorough, near 
Eastry; and, secondly, to Mary, dau^hter^ Capt. John Harvey, of the Biunswick, 
ill which ship he was mortally wounded ir^e memorable battle of the 1st of June. 
Of the first marriage, he left gne son surviving, William Fuller Boteler, Esq., King’s 
Counsel, and Recorder of Canterbury, &c. Of the second mairiage, the issue was 
numerous. William Boteler, throughout his life, was much attached to the study of 
antiquities, and he made considerable collections for the history of his native parish 
and the neighbouring parts of Kent. The substauce of these collections was com- 
municated by him to Mr* Hasted, tlie historian of the county of Kent, who, in the 
Preface to the fourth volume of the first edition of his History, acknowledges, in 
the most handsome manner, the assistance he received iroin him in the compilation 
of the work. Mr* JiMted dedicated the ninth volume of the second edition of hig 
History to Mr. Boteler, stating, that it was to him that the public were indebted for 
whatever pleasure and information they might receive from the perusal of that part of 
the History, 
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suffered, in common with many others, from the prevailing fever, which left 
him in a state of debility for several weeks. From the conclusion of this 
affair, until February, 1811. be was in service Ht home ; and then he was 
once more ordered to Portugal. 

On his arrival at Lisbon, ho was sent to Mafra, from thence to Elvas ; 
from Elvas to Olivarez and Almandralejo ; and returning to Elvas, he was, 
thence ordered to the attack of fort St. Christoval, where he suffered a 
dangerous wound in the head, which confined him for several weeks. 
When sufficiently recovered from this, he was employed on the lines of 
Almada. From Almada he went to Montfauijon, and there remained 
until January, 1812, when he returned to Almada, and continued either 
at that place or at Montfau^on till March, 1813. Relieved from this 
station, he joined head-quarters at Malheda de Laida. He was next 
employed on the pontoon service ; and when he quitted it, rejoined the 
army, and was present at the siege and capture of St. Sebastian. He was 
now attached to the Gth division, under General Colville. He was again 
wounded at Pampluna. From henceforth to the close of the war he was 
with the army at head- quarters, and was concerned in all the different 
engagements up to that point. His arrival in England is dated the 9th of 
July, 1814. 

His employment did not terminate with the war ; being in the following 
March appointed to the station of Spike Island, in which he continued till 
October^ 823, when he was removed to Waltham Abbey. He remained at 
this latter place, with the exception of the interval from November, 1825, to 
August, 1826, during which he was upon the duty of examining the for> 
tresses, &c., at Sierra Leone, Accra, and Cape Coast, until November, 1828, 
when he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In September, 
1829, he embarked at Liverpool for North America, on service, with Lieut.- 
Colonel By, at the Rideau Canal; and in October, 1831, the Engineer 
command at Halifax was conferred upon him. 

Anxious to return to his mother and family— in consequence of severe 
calamities which had befallen them in his absence, in the death of his 
brother, Commander Thomas Boteler, R.N., an active and meritorious 
young officer, who died in November, 1829, of the effects of the climate, in 
command of his Majesty's ship Hccla, on the western coast of Africa : and 
of his youngest brother, the Rev. Edward Boteler, a young man beloved 
and esteemed by all who knew him, who died after three days’ illness, in 
August, 1831, just as he was preferred to a living in the neighbourhood of his 
family. — Lieut -Colonel Boteler embarked in the Calypso, and is supposed to 
have foundered at sea, the vessel not having since been heard of. Such wa> 
the end — the deeply distressing end— of an officer whose life had been so 
passed, that it was one of usefulness. That his services were possessed by his 
country during one of the most glorious periods of her history ; that his 
worth was well appreciated ; that he was regarded in his profession with 
esteem and respect ; that all who knew him lament him,— -in these things 
it is that his relatives and friends have their consolation. He was, indeed, 
removed from the world, when tile prospect of many years was yet 
reasonably before him, and still further professional distinction and advance- 
ment seemed to await him. Having entered into the army at a very early 
age, although he had undergone so extended a term of service, he was but 
in the prime of life. Unassuming in manners, he was intelligent, ready, 
and energetic. His name ranked high in his corps, and, we venture to say, 
Will be long remembered with honourable regrot. 
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FOREIGN MISCStLANY. 

FRANCE. 

With a view to reduce as mucli as possible the number of officers waiting 
for commissions (d la suite) in each regiment, as well as to increase the 
chances of promotion, Soult, the Minister of War, has recently determined 
on pensioning off the following classes of officers, viz. — Colonels of the age 
of 58 and upwards*; Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, and Captains, of the age of 
55 and upwards ; and all other officers, without regard to age, who have 
served thirty years. The effect of this regulation will certainly be to open 
the door for the advancement of young officers and to afford opportunities 
for rewarding meritorious services ; but it is thought that these benefits will 
be more than counterbalanced — on the one hand, by depriving the French 
army of a host of excellent officers, grown grey only in experience, not in 
body or mind ; and, on the other, by heavily swelling the pension list. 

BU1D6£S. 

There were few bridges deserving of mention in France until the reign 
of Louis le Gros ; and thoso of modern importance began to be constructed 
in the twelfth century ; for the more ancient ones having been destroyed by 
the Barbarians, the means of crossing rivers were confined to boats. An 
association of some cclebrit} in the annals of the arts now sprung itp, under 
the name of the “ Confraternity of the Bridge its object was to provide a 
remedy for this slate of things ; and the first bridge which the brethren 
erected was across the Durance, below the Chartreuse of Bonpas, in Pro- 
vence, where its remains are still visible. The bridge at Avignon, which 
was commenced in the year 1177, was the second they constructed ; and it 
seems probable that the bridges of the Saint Esprit and the Guillotiere, at 
J.i>ons, were built under the same auspices. Previously to the fifteenth 
century, Paris possessed none but wooden bridges ; these were frequently 
carried away by inundations and the breaking up of frosts. But towards 
the close of that century a more solid description of bridges began to facili- 
tate intercourse between either bank of the Seine. The first, which was 
built of stone, was the Pont Notro Dame, of which Joconde was the archi- 
tect; it was commenced in 1499, and completed in 1512. Next came the 
Pont Neuf, which is 712 feet, or 758 English feet in length, and was begun 
ill the reign of Henry IT. by Androuet de Cerceau, and finished in that of 
Henry IV., in 1609. The most modern stone bridge in the French metro- 
polis is the Pont de Jena, or of the Champ de Mars, which is one of its 
largest. The foundations were laid in 1809, under the eye of Dillon, its 
original architect ; and the structure was terminated by Lamande in 1815 ; 
its length is 497 English feet, and its width, 49. It cost 360,000/. The 
whole number of bridges, whether large or small, in stone, iron, and wood, 
wliich exist at the present day in Paris, is nineteen. 

ORENi^^IBKS. 

The first troops of this description bore an axe, a sabre, and a grenadier 
or leather bag, containingTrom a dozen to fifteen grenades. In the year 
1671, at which time the musket was substituted for the firelock, the majority 
of the grenadiers were equipped with the former, and the whole of them 
were thus armed at the close of Louis XlV.'s reign. The grenade was of 
the calibre of a four-pounder, and fired with a match. A whole company of 
grenadiers was formed in the King s regiment in 1670 ; and shortly after- 
wards the precedent was adopted in each of the thirty oldest regiments ; in 
short, every battalion was successively allowed a company of grenadiers. In 
1 745 the ^enadier companies of the militia were formed into seven tegi- 
ments, imder the designation of the Royal Grenadiers ; and when the army 
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was re-organizcd in 1749, eiglit-and-forty companies were picked from dis- 
banded regiments, and out of these the celebrated corps of Gren^idiers of 
France was formed. This corps disappeared with the year 1789, when the 
axe was laid to every other ancient institution. 

SPAIN. 

MADRID. 

{From a private letter^ — At a late review on the dreary plain, which lies 

close upon the Puerto del Sol, 1 was conversing with Colonel V , when 

the trumpets signaled the Queen Regent’s approach from every point of 
the line. She came galloping down upon us on a grey charger, Ibllowed 
by a brilliant array of officers of the staff, an escort, and a numerous retinue 
of livery servants in cocked-hats and boots a la militaire. The tro()i)s 
instantly presented arms ; and opposite to them stood thousands upon 
thousands of her royal lieges, shouting, in common with the soldiery, 
“ Viva la Reina ! viva la Reina Gobemadora !" She is a handsome young 
woman, but is grown somewhat loo lusty : her appearance is consequently 
less graceful than when I last saw her at Naples. The expression of her 
features is still uncommonly pleasing ; there is, indeed, so much of com- 
bined mildness and intellect about them, that she would still be a beauty 
had she even fewer personal charms to recommend her. Her manner is in 
the liighest degree gracious, and she returns every salute made her, with a 
promptitude and an air of kindness, wliicli makes her condescension still 
more engaging. She excels most Spanish dames as an cquestriLin, thoiigli 
she has much to learn from our fair countrywomen in the art of sitting her 
saddle to advantage ; neither is her dress to our English taste. She allows 
no hair to be seen about her face, but fastens her hat close down with a 
ribbon that passes under her chin; apparently bidding defiance to weiitlicr 
and exposure in the open air. When close upon the lino, the troops formed 
into a large, though somewhat irregular square ; and a “ bando ” or address 
was then read to them at various points, in which they were coniplinienled 
as meet to fight under the banners of the glorious Cid, and bear the 
young Queen Isabella on their shields through fields of victory ." The 
feelings of every soul on the spot were up, and a tliimdoring Viva ! from 
all sides closed the harangue. 

The next ceremony was the distributing of crosses to a few veteran 
soldiers; but we were not a little surprised to observe her Majesty start 
forwards in the midst of it and gallop into the centre of a thick group of 
bystanders, for the purpose of greeting Mr. V illiers, with whom she cini- 
versed for some moments. He was the only party, even among the corps 
diplomatique, of whom she took any special notice on the ground. Upon 
returning to her station, which was on a largo circular spot near the gate, 
the troops defiled before her in excellent order ; and the oldest “ captain ” 
in our ranks could not have acted his part more consummately “ en 
militaire” than her Majesty did. As soon as the last company had 
marched past, she turned round to the officers in her suite, and expriissed 
her satisfaction with the troops in terms .so full of feeling and energy, as 
evidently to delight every Spaniard who heard her. This done, she rode 
back to Madrid. 

The number of troops under arms might have'' been six thousand, more 
or less ; consequently, about one-balf of the whole garrison of the metropolis. 
The remainder, principally raw recruits, were probably not in trim to 
venture upon a public appearance. The cavalry made a splendid show, but 
none so much as the cuirassiers ; and had it not been for the diminutive size 
of their horses, which must render the trqops unfit for any field service, 
they would have borne a comparison with any in Europe. The infantry 
looked well, manoeuvred well, and were splendidly clothed and equipped. 
I was informed on good authority, that the whole number of troops in arms 
throughout Spain, including the provincial militia, is about eighty thousand 
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HANOVER. 

In conformity with a recent order, the hussar repjiments are to be con- 
verted into regiments of light dragoons. The Royal Hussars, which here- 
tofore formed the 1st regiment, are to be called “ Tho King's Dragoons;' 
the 2d regiment is to be styled “ The Queen's Own and the 3d, “ The 
Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons.” 

DENMARK. 

The present establishment of the army is as follows : — 

General staff . « . .'47 

Engineers .... 21 

Artillery .... 4,438 

Cavalry .... 3,302 

And Infantry .... 31,026 


In all 38,834 

Assuming the population of Denmark, inclusive of the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, to be two millions of souls, (and this 
is oil tho assumption that their increase since 1828, when the number was 
1,931,003, has been but 11,500 a year,) the proportion is somewhat below 
1 individual in every 50, which is larger than in any other country in 
Europe ; for even in Prussia the proportion of the military to the popula- 
tion does not exceed 1 in every 68 in Russia, 1 in every 70; in Austria, 
1 in c\ery 100 ; and in France 1 in every 110 souls. 

GREECE. 

Dr. Thiersch, the Bavarian envoy, who paved the way for King Otho’s 
accession to the throne of Greece, adverts in the subsequent terms to the 
, altered stetc of opinion in that country : — “ A Turk of Athens, whom I 
' found very undisturbedly pursuing his mercantile avocations at Syra, ob- 
served to me, and with great justice, ‘ You now see Turk cutting Turk’s 
throat, — and Greek doing the same office by Greek ; but entire harmony 
and good-will subsisting between Turk and Greek.’ The change in feeling 
goes even to a greater length than this. During my last stay at Nauplia, 1 
met with numbers of Mahomedans from Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, 
as well as soldiers and traders, many of whom were refugees ; and amongst 
them several agas and beys. As 1 had repeated occasions for manifesting 
the concern 1 took in their" misfortunes, they paid me frequent visits, and 
Mere always inquiring when ‘their’ sovereign would make his appearance? 

‘ But, my friends,’ 1 replied, ‘ how can you look upon him as your sove- 
reign ? He is hut King of the Greeks.’ ‘Nay,’ they would answer, ‘he 
is (piitc as much ours, for we claim the same father-land, tlie same 
ancestors, and the same language and customs ; and wc cliallenge you to 
tell us the dilference between an Albanese Mus&ulman and an Albaneso 
Christian.’ ‘ I am ready to admit it.’ ‘ Well, then, as we are fellow- 
sufferers under the same misfortune, surely you cannot find it strange, that 
we should seek to bask under the same sunshine ?’ ‘ What becomes then of 

your sultan and your faith ?' ‘ Recollect, the sultan has always been a 

stranger to us ; we knew nothing of him but by gossip and report ; and as 
to our faith, what is there to ])revent us from showing ourselves as loyal 
.subjects under a king, as, under a grand seignior ? He will attend his 
church, and we our chamid ; and who knows but the day may come, when 
we shall both of us worship one Deity under one roof? You seem to have 
forgotten that this occurred in the days of our forefathers, before those 
wild beasts got our soil within their clutches. Surely, we have here given 
you ample reasons for the anxiety we feel that this king of yodrs should 
be a king of ours ; only let him reign over us under a constitution.’ 

‘ Under a constitution, my friends? Pray, what mean you by a constitu- 
tion ?’ ‘ Neither more nor less than that the king shall not worry and drive 
us about like a Hock of sheep, or chop off our heads whenever he takes the 
fit into his own ; we want no more sultans of this kind.’ ” 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

REVIVED THOUOHTS ON THE FOUNDATION OF A GREAT NATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION, intended more espeoially for the Reception of Orphan Children of 
Officers of the British Army, but so constituted as to form, at the same 
time, a highly respectable yet economical Public Seminary for the Educa- 
tion of Officers' Sons and Daughters in general. By R. Lachlan, late 
Major 1 7th Regiment. 

We have said that the philanthropic object of Major Lachlan merits the 
consideration of the United Service and the support of the public, and should 
hope that there are not two opinions respecting the claims of the Officers of 
the Army, for past services, on the gratitude of their country. Shall they, 
then, look in vain for sympathy and assistance in upholding their children in 
the same position in society occupied by their parents ? This can be effected 
only by education ; yet the fact cannot, nor need it, be concealed, that the 
pecuniary resources of officers, more especially in the junior ranks, and who 
are dependent on their professional emoluments, are totally inadequate to 
defray the high charges of private or public seminaries of the present day in 
their own country. The consequence must, therefore, inevitably be, that, 
while the nation provides for the education of the children of the very 
humblest of the community, and even of the private soldier, those of 
the Officers of the Army must remain without similar advantages, unless 
some timely and competent interposition takes place to avert such an anomaly 
in society. If what we have stated be true, as regards the children of Officers 
whose parents are still their natural guardians and protectors, how much 
stronger is the case of those who, by war or the fatal effects of unhealthy i 
climates, have become orphans ? By what possible means can the widow of \ 
an officer, upon the limited stipend awarded to her in the form of a pen- 
sion, provide a suitable education for her children, since even the in- 
adequate resource of Sandhurst has been effectually closed against them ? 
Our space will not permit our doing more at present than to recommend the 
pamphlet itself to the attention and consideration of the members of the 
United Service, particularly those in elevated stations, by whom its objects 
may be more effectually promoted. Should the present design, forcibly 
ap]^aling as it does to the best sympathies of the nation, be happily carried 
into effect, with that proposed by Commander Dickson in our last Number, 
for the United Service, and of which we shall probably say more in our next, 
an overwhelming source of anxiety will be removed from the minds of the 
gallant defenders of their country. 


METHODS IN USE FOR POINTING GUNS AT SEA. BY CAFT. STEVENS, 

R. M. ARTILLERY. 

This is a short essay, professing to be written for the use of young officers 
in the Royal Navy during the early periods of their service, but which may 
be consulted with advantage by those of longer standing. We regret that 
Capt. Stevens's modesty should have prevented him attempting a work on 
a more extended scale, as, from his great experience, we know no one better 
calculated to produce that desideratum in the service— ** A Manual of Naval 
Gunnery.” 

One new and interesting fact particularly struck us in perusing this little 
work, which is, that the extraordinary demolition of the Chesapeake's lar- 
board quarter did not take place from any particular orders of Capt. Broke, 
but is supposed to have resulted from the frequent and industrious exercise 
of the Shannon's crew, and much practice in general systems the 

certain moans of producing individual excellence. On a late occasion we had 
oiurselves the gratification of inspecting the laboratory, and witnessing the 
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combined practice, of Captains Stevens and Hastings, at Southsea, and can 
bear testimony to the successful results of the zealous labours of those 
officers. 


NARRATIVE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. BY LlEUT.-COL. LEITH HAY. 

A SECOND and improved edition of this deservedly popular work is before 
us. We have already expressed our opinion of this performance, which, 
bating some venial inaccuracies, inevitable in a narrative embracing so wide 
and varied a held, deserves to take its place amongst the ** Memoirs"' tri- 
butary to the military history of this eventful epoch. 


SOME OnSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL ORDERS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, ETC. 

This brochure takes a lively review of the spirit of those admirable and 
original orders of the Great Duke, issued to the British army during the 
campaigns in Portugal, Spain, and France, and lately compded and con- 
densed into a compendious form, for the information of the old, and the in- 
struction of the young, soldier. 

The intelligent writer of these “Observations” has managed to illustrate 
and enliven his subject with practical details and instances in point, the 
fidelity of which will be recognized by his old fellow-campaigners ; while, for 
the unpractised officer and general reader, they offer the attraction of novelty 
and the opportunity of study. 


THE BABOO, AND OTHER TALKS. 

If 

/ These volumes afford some spirited and characteristic sketches of society 
in India,— a department of oriental writing hitherto less illustrated than so 
fertile and interesting a subject admits. We the more regret, therefore, the 
untimely decease of the writer of “The Baboo,’’— by whose widow the work U 
published. 


LETTERS BY MAJOR NORMAN PRINGLE, LATE 21 ST FUSILIERS, VINDICATING 
THE CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH ARMY EMPLOYED IN NORTH AMERICA, 
IN 1814-15, FROM THE ASPERSIONS CAST UPON IT IN STEWART*S “THREE 
YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA.” 

This was a work of supererogation on the part of Major Pringle — non 
dig7iu\ vindice nodus. The babble of republic-lauding emigrants may be 
\ented without serious prejudice to their countrymen and native country. 
The grave notice of right-minded men only serves to give currency to vaga- 
ries which, with the sound part of the community, pass for no more than they 
are worth ; it matters little what the other portion thinks of us. 


A LETTER TO HENRY WARBURTON, ESQ., Chairman of a Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the State of the Medical 
profession. By Sir George Ballingall, Bart. M.D., Regius Professor 
of Military Surgery at the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir George Ballingall, whose printed works on subjects connected 
with his profession we ha\e before spoken of with commendation, has been 
most usefully occupied, during the past ten years, in the delivery of Lectures 
expressly on Military Surgery, in the Edinburgh University; and. the ob- 
ject of the “ Letter,” at the head of this notice, is to recommend the esta- 
blishment of similar courses at all the other principal Schoo]j^ of Medicine in 
the United Kingdom. The subject is well worthy the attention of the lems- 
lature; and we hope to congratulate the writer on Uie attainment of nit 
object. 
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GILPIN’S FOREST SCENERY. EDITED BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, 

It would be superfluous to repeat the characteristics of so popular a work 
as “ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery.’" The present edition, illustrated by the Scholia 
of the observant editor— sensibly alive to his theme— forms one of the most 
agreeable and instructive repertories of Natural History in the English 
language. 


THE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 

In the satisfactory progress of this comprehensive publication, the subjects 
of “Europe in the Middle Ages," the “ Arts of the Greeks and Romans, ’ 
the “ History of Rome," and the “ History of Natural Philosophy," have 
been severally treated, and with various degrees of success, by eminent 
hands. 

In describing the ancient Galleys, in the volume on “ Greek and Roman 
Art," the writer might have referred, with benefit, to papers on that subject 
which have appeared in our pages. Vol. LIL, now before us, forms the 
Second of “ Stebbing’s History of the Christian Church." 


VALPY’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND— VOL. II. 

There is no falling off in this volume of one of the most useful and ele- 
gant publications of the day. 

We find that it will require still another volume (LII.) to conclude “ Livy’’ 
and “ The Classical Library." 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY— VOLS. XIII., XIV., XV. \ 

“Arabia’^ is the subject of the two former— “ Persia” of the last— of 
these volumes. The description of Arabia, comprehending the historical, 
statistical, and physiological account of that country, is by Andrew Crichton : 
that of Persia — or rather, the first volume— is from the practised pen of Mr. 
James Fraser, the traveller of the Himala. This publication is judici- 
ously and ably conducted. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

England is completed in three volumes ; the first volume of France, 
by Leitch Ritchie, is before us. The republication of this charming series 
is continued in a manner highly creditable to the publishers. 


LIFE and works OF BURNS. BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

We would gladly speak of an undertaking so promising in its title, but 
have, only seen the second volume, in which, of course, the ‘‘ Life " is not. 


FINDENS landscape ILLUSTRATIONS OF BYRON. NOS. XXI., XXII., XXIII. 

In the range of graphic art w^e know no proi^uction of its class more in- 
teresting in subject or more beautiful in execution than these exquisite en- 
gravings, which should adorn the table of every drawing-room and library 
of any pretension. Our present notice must be limited in terms, however 
warm in commendation. Tlie next, and concluding Number, will enable 
us to revert to the subject. 


-Many works Ihid prints, including the admirable Marine Views of Mr. 
Painter to the King, remain for notice. 
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CORUESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, March 20, 1 834. 

Mr. Editor, — The police force, intended to watch and jirotect his Majesty’s 
property in this dock-yard, were selected on the 21st ult„ and commenced 
duty oil the 4th inst. Each man has been furnished with a small book of 
regulations for his {guidance : they are brief, but very clear and comprehensive ; 
and beinjij instructions for the police of all the dock-yards, is a much better 
plan tlian ha^iii^ each division f^overned by a dislinct code. The pay of the 
coiistnhles is to be nineteen shillings a-week, with a liberal annual allowance 
of clotlios, huts, and boots. They are expressly informed, that the object 
of placing them in the dock-yards is- the •prevention of crime. It is of 
course a novel ariangeinent, but there is little doubt of its answering very 
well The nuuibers are, one director (being a Lieutenant of the Navy, 
named Hall Lieutenant Marshall, the Warden of this dock-yard, having 
witlmi few d.iys resigned the oHice)— three inspectors, three serjeants, 
and forty constables; they are divided into three divisions, each consisting of 
one inspector, one serjeant, and twelve men, one being always on duty. Theii* 
dress is to reseuibl(‘ that of the London police force, and will be issued fo 
llu'in as soon as it is ready.’ * 

Among the alterations in the dock-yard is one most beneficial ; viz., the 
renuiMil uf the Admiral Siiperiniciideiil’s Office from the confined and cou- 
IractiMl place in which the business has been carried on for the last eighteen 
inonllis, to a most spacious and convenient site m the centre of the yard. On 
the ujipci door of the stack of building where the master shipwnnht, the 
s1ori'-ivcc])cr, store-roceiver, and surgeon, are stationed, the new ollices are 
constructing * there will ho a board-room, a room for the Admiral Superin- 
tends lit, a waiting room for officers, and the necessary offices for the Flag 
Lieutenant, secretary, clerks, and messengers; and all having aeominunica- 
tioii to tlie dillerent dcpartineiits before stated, without stepping from under 
the roof. The very iinporlunt and mimeroiis duties which (fill upon the 
Admiral Siiiiciintendcnl (for he takes charge of all the ships in commission 
during the ah-^cncc of the Poi t-adiniral) render it highly necessary that he 
should bo ])i\widcd with a more extensive suite of offices than he has hitherto 
been ac(‘oniinodated with. Those now preparing are every way adapted for 
upholding the dignity and respectability of the occupier. — Now for my 
journal. 

On tlie 2 1 si t'f February, If. M. S Edinburgh, 74, Captain Dacres, went 
to Spit head, and on the 7^1 iustanl sailed for Malta, to join the squadron 
under the orders of Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley. The Edinburgh is deslined 
to relieve the St. \'iiiceiit, winch ship, in a heavy gale of wind, drove from 
her anchors, got on shore in Malta harbour, and knocked away part of the 
laLo ke. l, and was obliged to have her guns and heavy stores landed beforo 
she could be got ofl‘. 

On . the 2 Ith of February, Her Majesty’s birth-day was oelehrated in this 
garrison, in the customary manner. A large assemblage of troops, consisting 
of detachments of the Royal Artillery, the 12th foot, the Rojal Marines, 
C5th, 77th, S2d, 84th, and 99th regiments, under the command of C'olonel 
Durnford, of the Royal Engineers, (the temporary Commandant of the gar- 
rison,) were stationed round the lines, and at twelve o’clock fired three volleys 
of nnisqneiry. The incn-of-war fired royal salutes at one o’clock ; <uul in the 
evening, the Admirals and heads of departments entertained large parties 
at dinner, in honour of the day. 

On the 2(itli of February, H. M. S. Revenge, Captain Mackay, arrived 
from J jshon. She has been paid off, and recommissioned by Captain W„ 
Elliot, C.B. 

On the 2(Jth of February also arrived H. M. sloop Columbine, Captain 
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Love, from the Havannah, having quitted it that day month. She called at 
most of the ports on the Spanish Main, to try lor freight to England, but 
apparently the merchants have taken a prejudice to shipping their money in 
men-of-war, owing to the detention which very frequently takes place by the 
ships putting into the different ports, and not getting to England for months 
after the money has been shipped ; such detention being of serious injury to 
the consignees, in addition to having to pay a higher rate of premium. 

The Gannet and Columbine have each returned without freight, although 
there was plenty to send home, for the two Post-oflice packets, Pigeon and 
Lady Mary Pelham, were loaded with upM aids of a million of dollars, in 
presence of #he Columbine. 

The Columbine left the Pallas, Tweed, Pearl, Comiis, Rhadamanthus 
steam-ship, and Serpent, at Jamaica. The crew of the l\ avl were suffering 
from fever, and had several in the ho>.pital. That oidouy was perfectly 
tranquil. The Columbine experienced ^ cry bad weather coming home ; so 
much so, that in one gale of wind she was compelled to throw two of her guns 
overboard. Slie has sailed for Woolwich, and been paid off. She is one of 
the first vessels constructed under the dirt'clion ivf the present Surveyor of 
the Navy, before he attained that oflicc, and h.ih been foiiiid to answer 
remarkably well. Accounts have also Ix'on received, thnt 11. M. S. Racer, 
also constructed by Captain Symoiids, qnd on tlu' West India station, has 
called forth the high approbation of the Coimnandc'r ni-chief, Sir George 
Cockburn, as to her qualification as a man-of war, iii every re‘'])ect. 

The Sc\lla and Pelican, sloops of war, (the foriiK'r coininanded hy Captain 
Hargood, and the latter by Captiiin Gape ) having hdl (nl)iallar on the 4!h 
ult., arrived at Spithead, the first on tli^‘ tlie other on the lidd of 
Febniary. Commanders the Honourable George Grtw and Hargood have 
exchanged from the Scout and Scvlla. The Fehcan and Sev 11a having been 
three years in commission in the MediteriaiKMii, sailed for C hath am, and 
have been paid off. The Rover, Sir George Vonng, ami .laseui, Caidain 
Ilackct, went, about the middle of last mouth, to relieve, or rather icplace, 
the vacancies in the lleet which these sloops would oeeaHon. 

The Sylvia transport, under the ordtrs of Lient 'mint Howe, R.N., 
returned from Dublin, having landed the 71 h fii ihcrs; she broimht back 
a detachment of the 99th regiment, which are doing dul) in I'oilsmoulh. 
The Sylvia has since sailed for Cork; she will conve} troops from tlieiice to 
Gibraltar, and return with the head-(iuartcrs of the T2th foot to join their 
depfit in this garrison.. 

March 2d. — The Prince Regent, transport, in chnrg(‘ of Lieutenant Bin- 
stead, R. N., arrived here this clay, after a \er> lung and tempest nous passage 
from Malta. She brought hoint* some invalids fujiu tin? troops and men-of- 
war in the Mediterranean, and has taken the deti chmeiit of the 82(1 from 
Portsmouth to the river Thames, with oidin-s to land them at Gravesend, 
The men will then be forwarded in steam-iiackeis to Scotland, to join tho 
head-quarters at Edinburgh. The Prince Regent wdll shortly return to the 
Mediterranean. 

I think I detailed to you, in the early part of last year, the melancholy 
loss of life which had occurred at IJaslar-fcrry, .hy a boat up.setting in tho 
night, when apart of the Hospital establishment were crossing Irom Gosport ; 
and that the inhabitants had determined to construct a bridge, and to apply 
to Parliament for an act to enable them to do so. It is now settled ; and 
the hill has been passed. To show that it meets with tho approbation of 
the Admiralty and Ordnance, (or, rather, it should be said, the Governraont,) 
they have consented to pay oOl, annually to the slnroholdcirs, by w^ay of toll, 
for the passage of the troops stationed at Haslar barracks, and the inhabit;^nts 
and staff of the hospital, at all times. Tho bridge has been designed by Mr. 
Adams, the late architect of the V ictualling- board ; is to be of wood, and will be 
forthwith constructed by Mi't Mackintosh, the geiulomun who contracted for, 
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and built the storehouses, &c. at Weevil. Mr. M. has taken a number of 
shares in the bridge, and subs(‘riptioiis for each share of ‘25/ have boon 
opened, and nearly the whole amount enp^aged. It will he a most desirable 
and convenient erection, and greatly increase the value of the property at 
Anglesey, and that beautiful part of the .«»uburbs of Gosport. 

During the late tempestuous weather, which prevented almost every 
vessel outward bound from getting clear of the Channel, a ship called the 
Mariane, with more than 200 Polish refugees, (soldiers,) shipped at Dantzig, 
was compelled to put into Spithead fo^* shelter, and afterwards run into the 
harbour for impair and assistance. It appears the Mariane was on her way 
to North America with these people, at the charge of the King of Prussia, 
and each man was to have sixty dollars given him on landing there. How- 
ever, some persons having interfered to prc^ent their going any larther, the 
whole of them were unluckily allowed to he landed here, and ha\e jjecn 
stowed away in a stable and some outhouses in the outskirts of the garrison. 
They have now been in those quarters for the last six weeks. The men 
are very quiet, well bcha^ed, and, as far as their means admit, decent in 
dress. The inhabitants have had concerts, meetings, &c. bi(5., and public 
and ])rivatc subscriptions for their relief and inamtcnanco during the incle- 
mency of the weather ; and a committee of ladies and gentlemen hu^e hemn 
most actne and successful on tlnwr behalf, collecting one way or another 
upwards of 200/. ; but unless His Majesty's Government interfere, and liave 
them remo\ed by tlie power that brought them here, their distress will soon 
become serious, for they cannot be maintained by the parishes. It is, how- 
c\er, understood that the magistrates of the borough ha\c made a repre- 
sentation of the whole circumstances to the Secretary of State, and called 
for his interference, and a few' days yvill therefore determine the business. 

The Salamander slcam-shij) has brought round the marine^ under the 
command of Captain Pilclier, for II. M. ship Royengc. She yvill take soino 
men of the Plymouth division to that port, and bring ayvaj any that may bo 
there belonging to this division, or Chatham and Woolwich, and go on with 
them. 

11. M. brigantine Viper eame into the harbour on the 1 7th instant. She 
is last from Plymouth, being ordered here that a court-martial may be held 
on th(' gunner for drunkenness and great insubordination. 

The Don Pedro, a ship of 50 guns, with the flag of the Queen of Portugal, 
arrhed at Spithead on the 18th, on her way from the river Thames to Lis- 
bon, to join Captain Napier. She saluted the Hag of Sir Thomas Williams, 
and the compliment yvas returned. She sailed the following day. 

The Nautilus, Lieut. Crooke, after a thorough refit in this hurboiu*, sailed 
for Lisbon yesterday. 

We have the following ships in commission here: the Belvidora, 42, 
Capt. Strong, ready for sea, at Spithead, waiting to convey Mr. Chatfield 
as Consul to Guatiniala, and afterwards join Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn in the West Indies. 

The Revenue, 74, in dock, just recommissioned by Capt. Elliot, C.B. 

The President, 50, Capt. M'Kerlie, also in dock, intended to be substi- 
tuted as the flag-ship of* Sir George Cockburn, in place of the Vernon, 
reported not to ansvrer on the North American station. 

The Rairiboyv, 28, Capt. Bennett, in the harbour. 

The Tyne, 28, Capt. Lord Ingestro. in the basin. 

The Espoir, Lieut. Riley, who, With most of the officers and prew of the 
Sparroyv, cutler, have been transferred to her, having got her out of dock, 
is fitting also in the basin for packet service. 

The Ganges and Bcllorophou are prepared for commission whenever the 
order arrives; and in addition thereto, the Princess Charlotte, of 110 guns, 
has been hauled alongside the jetty, to have the housing removed, and be 
partially rigged in the same manner. The Firebrand steam-ship, lately 
paid off by Liouti Buchanan, is to be devoied to the service of the Committee 
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of Nautical Men ordered by the House of Commons to inspect the light- 
houses and beacons on tlie coast of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
This committee is independent of the Trinity Board. A lieutenant is not 
to be in command of the Firebrand, but one of the Trinity House pilots and 
a boat's crew, which, with the necessary force of engineers, &c. See., required 
in a steamer, will answer every purpose to navigate her. She is getting 
ready for sea in the basin, and will proceed to the river Thames for the 
parties to embark in. 

Major-General Sir T. M‘Mahon, Bart, arrived on the 27th ult., and as- 
sumed the command of this arsenal and the south-west district ; he has issued 
an order, enjoining the officers of the different corps to be most particular 
in always appearing in their proper uniform, except when on leave, and 
stating that no deviation therefrom will on any account he permitted. It 
lias also been announced in garrison-orders, that Lieut. T. W. M'Mahon, 
(the General’s son,) of the 6th, or Iiiniskillen Dragoons, is to be Aide-de- 
camp. The house in High-stroet, formerly occupied by the Port-Admiral, 
is painting and fitting for- the Major General's reception, and has proper 
ollicos attached lor the transaction of the military duties of the place. 

The troops in Portsmouth consist of the depots of the 12th, G'iih, 77th, 
84th, 87th, and 99th regiments. At Gosport, the 8Gth and 97th carry on 


* Sheerness, March 20, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — On the 20th ultimo, his Majesty's brig Jaseur, 16, Com- 
mander John llaclvct, proceeded to the Little Nore, where she was inspected, 
and her crow exercised at quarters, by Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, 
Bart., K.C.B., Commander in-cliief on the station ; on the 23d she sailed 
thence for the Mediterranean, with supernumeraries for the disposal of Sir 
Jobicis Rowley. On the 26th ultimo the Scylla, 18, Commander William 
Hurgood, (ju the 27th, the Pelican, 18, Commander Joseph Gape, and on 
the following day, the Colunibmo, 18, Commander 11. O. Love, arrived 
at this port from abroad to be paid off — the two former at Chat ham 
(whither they itumcdiately ])roceeded) and the latter at Shcerness. On the 
8th instant the Scylla, outlie 10th the Pelican, and outlie 12 th the Co- 
lumbine were paid off into ordinary. The crew of the latter ship pro- 
cei^ded to town in a hired steam-vessel, accompanied by their “ bonny 
lasses," many of whom had the kindness to take charge of honest Jack’s 
three years’ hard eaymngs, and took the earliest opportunity of returning to 
Slieeriiess, buna vtrhmme. On the 7lh instant his Majesty’s steam-vessel 
Conliance, 2, put into Sliecriiess, and after having taken in a supply of 
coals from the Terrible, receding- ship at this jiort, proceeded on to Wool- 
witdi to undergo a refit. The Royal Adelaide, miniature frigate, which was 
lately built at this yard, under the suporiiiteiidenee of John Fincham, Esq., 
and convoyed to Virginia A Vater, is nearly completed. It is expected she 
will be launched in the course of the following month, or early in May, 
when many noblemen and gentlemen will be present at so novel and inte- 
resting a ceremony. 

The Admiralty have been pleased to allow of young gentleman being 
borne on the books of each of his Majesty’s ships, with the pay of 1/. 14 a*. 
per month, for the purpose of assisting the Captain's clerk, and learning the 
various and complicated duties of that valuable and useful officer. The above 
rating is to^ be included in the established complement, in order that it may 
not be increased. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have ordered that, in future, 
those seamen only who have been instructed on board the Excellent or Boyne, 
and received from the Captain a first-class certificate, shall be promoted to the 
rank of Gunner in the Royal Navy. The Commanders-in-chief have con- 
t. sequently received their Lordships' directions to obtain from the command- 
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in^ officers of his Majesty’s ships and vessels under their immediate ord(Ts, 
a list of such men as are recommended for ejood conduct, and qualified for 
the situation, and from them to select men for promotion lo Gunners’ War- 
rants. The above rej^ulation, however, it is justly added, is not intended to 
affect those who may be acting as Gunners by the order of Cominanders-in- 
chief abroad, who will be considered eligible for confirmation, on their qua- 
lifying themselves on board the Boyne. The former examination, as di- 
rected by the King s regulation, has been cancelled, and a candidate is to 
pass, in future, before a Captain and three Masters of his Majesty's ships in 
commission. • 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

B. 

Ships in the Medway At Chatham, Chatham Yacht, Captain Sir James 
A. Gordon, K.C.B. At Sheerness: — Ocean, 80, Captain K. Barnard 
(Flag-ship) ; Gannet, 16 (fitting out in dock). 


Malta, February 15, 1831. 

Mr. EniTOR,-^Tf I could have found “ Publius" in Malta, 1 should have 
set him right, and have enabled him to correct some parts of his valuable 
letter to you of the l&th of October last; but my search after him has h*en 
unsuccessful. I think it 'properf therefore, to address a lew lines lo }ou, 
upon two points, to which i am certain you will attach inucdi imjiortance. 
Let me assure you, that Greece is not in a state of anarchy, hut is quite the 
reverse ; that the king, the regency, and the people, are all working heartily 
and successfully for the prosperity of the new kimrilom ; and let me tell you, 
too, that “ Publius” has been completely misinformed on the sjieculativc 
part of his cominuuication, for Admiral Malcolm has neither sold his house 
at Athens, nor bought the “ Petalious’’ Islands. My only reason for making 
known these facts to you is, that 1 am sure both you and “ Puhlius” would 
he sorry that the United Service Journal should load people into error. 

Yours, faithfully, 

An Ox'i ictR. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Recovery of Treasure from the TFreck of the Thetis. 

Mr. Editor, — During the time that Captain Thomas Dickin^^on was en- 
gaged in his submarine labours, he transmitted to me a detailed account 
of tlie mechanical contrivances lo which he resorted in reco\eniig treasure 
from the wreck of H. !M^ S. Thetis at Cape Frio, under eiienmsluiiees of a 
nature wholly unprecedented ; and it is owing to the mijiiessien made upon 
my mind of the science and skill which those coiitrivanees displayed, that 
I w’as induced to attend at the Admiralty Couit pending the tr'al of the 
cause of the salvors. It therefore w^as not without a feeling of surjiriso that 
I perused, in the “ Literary Gazette” of the 1st of March, a statement which 
W’ould naturally lead the reader to suppose that the merit of that succcsslul 
enterprise belonged solely to the commander and crew of H. M. S. Algerine. 

When a man has a case so obviously just and good as that of the com- 
mander of the Lightning, it would be an utter waste of one's time to employ 
any arguments in order to strengthen a statement whhdi is so firmly based 
upon facts, admitted by the highest authority. I shall not, therefore, tres- 
pass further upon your indulgence than merely to request that you will have 
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the goodness to insert the article above alluded to, end a few ^tracts from 
the iudfftnent pronounced bv the late learned Judfje of the Admiralty Court. 

I “ Royal jociRTY.— F. Bailey, Esq., in the chair. The remainder of a 
paper, ffivinff an account of tbe operations resorted to in order to recover 
tlio specie and other property on board H.M. S. Ihetis, which sunk in 1932, 

was read. . r tt cj 

“ These* operations were carried on by the captain and crow of H. M. o, 
Algerine. Owing to the remote position of the Cape, the means employed 
were' of necessity very simple — a capstan, cables, and diving'-hell, (juortcr 
of a ton, made from ^ ship s tank. During heavy swells, the oscillations of 
tho bell were from 20 to 25 i'eet in extent, consequently little could be done. 
In heavy weather the party was employed in de\ising means to blast and 
rend the rock around tho wreck, whicdi was accomplished by cylinders, &c. 
After sonic search, the divers discovered the bed of the treasure, and first 
found a quantity of specie and old church- plate, mixed up with decayed 
meal, the stench of which was most distressing. By a great and simulta- 
neous effort, another rock was blasted, and a larger sum ol money was 
found. In ^orl, after repeated exertions, about 15-I Olbs ot the whole pro- 
perty was recovered ; alter which the captain and his companions depaited 
to Rio de J aneiro.” ^ 

I now subjoin extracts from the judgment of the late Sir C. Kobinson, 
wl«ch will amply supply the omission of all reference in the above docu- 
ment to the services of the commander ana crew of tho Lightning. 

“ The possibility of recovering any part of the property lost became a 
subject of interest with the British otiicers at Rio, and particularly with 
Captain Dickinson, who represents himself to have lonncd plans and con- 
structed models for tho purpose, &.e. ; and lie was eventually appointed by 
Admiral Baker to undertake the recovery of tlie stores and specie.” 

After commenting on the details which had been gone into, to prove 
■with whom originated tbe enterprise and the measures that were adopted, 
the Judge proceeds to say, “Tlicy prove that Admiral Baker did every 
thing which an active and intelligent commander could do to promote the 
enterprise; and that Captain Dickinson, by bis ingenuity and cxeitions, 
full V justified the selection that had been made ol him as dux fuch, or the 
person intrusted with the immediate command of the enterprise, which 
character was undoubtedly sustained by him; and from the observations 
1 have made, I think it may be said that Captain Dickinson stands indis- 
putably in the character of actual primary salvor.” 

Again, in another part of the Judge's remark.s, he says, “It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any patience and persevering exertion that was not 
sustained by Captain Dickinson and tbohO under his command. ’ And re- 
garding the construction and erection of the deniek, “1 see no reason to 
deny to Captain Dickinson the full merit of ada])ting tins invention to that 
particular service.” And again, “ Captain Dickinson relinquished the 
command on the Cth of March, 1832,” (having commenced ins work on the^ 
30th of January, 1831,) “having recovered treasure to the amount of 
588,621 dollars. Ho was then succeeded by Captain De Roos, of the Al- 
gerine, wlio received from Captain Dickinson all the inlbrmalion to be 
derived or collected from former proceedings. They left Iho Brazilian terri- 
tory on tbe 27th of July, 1832, having recovered dollars amounting, with 
those recovered by Captain Dickinson, to 750,000, out of 805,000 dollars, or 
fifteen-sixteenths of the wliole property which had been lost. And so ter- 
minated a service carried on m\h continued exertions during eighteen 
months, whk*,h may be described as unprecedented in circumstances, not 
easy to be surpassed by merit, and unequalled, so far as I know, in tho value 
of the property which was saved.” 

Thus far from the Judge of the Admiralty Court; but I must beg your 
indulgence while I make an extract or two from tbe affidavit of an officer 
who was an eye-witness to part of the proceedings at Cape Fno, and oiio 
w'hose name as a seaman and man of science is unrivalled in the Navy. 
Captain W. F. Qwen states,— “ The deponent, who has been for forty-four 
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years in continuorl and active employment in his Majesty's service, is of 
opinion that the aforesaid works and o|)erations do infinite credit to the talent, 
zeal, and Bcamanlikc tact of the individual under whose ordcrs#nd directions 
the said works* and operations were carried on and accomplished ; and that 
the erection of the said deri ick, as viewed by this deponent, under the great 
disadvantages of the locality and very limited means of effecting the same, 
Ibrms a work which, under such circumstances, could only have been per- 
formed by British seamen, and certainly has never been equalled within his 
knowledge.— And he further saitb, that during the period before-mentioned, 
Thomas Dickinson, Ewp, the commander of his Majesty's sloop Lightning, 
was (save the deponent) the senior officer on the said island of Cape Frio; 
that the whole of the opi'vations there carried on, in respect of the salvage of 
the treasure aforesaid during such period, were carried on by or under the 
immediate orders and pcrsoiuil direction of the said Thomas Dickinson ; and 
it is the opinion and belitf of the deponent, that the success of the service on 
which the said Thomas Dickinson was then employed, depended entirely on 
his own great personal actirtiy, and promptitude of mind and action in o6- 
Viating and repairing those casualties to which the same wdts continually 
and inevitably exposed and subjected; and that it would have been next to 
impossible for any person not on the spot to have given the said Thomas 
Dickinson either counsel or instructions of such a nature as to have been in 
any way serMceable to him in the aforesaid operations, depending, as they 
did, entirely on local and transient circumstances, and requiring his constant 
altciition and instantaneoi'is decision, as well as a diversilied application of 
his moans, on evtuy change of wind or w^eather, either moderate or violent.*’ 

I shall inerelv add, that the captain and crew of the Algerine commenced 
th(‘ir labours under the adsantages resulting from the possession of the 
Lightning’s inachineiw, of the seiwices of twenty of her best divers, and, 
finally, (»f the well-tried e\])enence of f’nptain Dickinson ; that the Light- 
ning was employed more than thirteen months and the Algerine rather less 
than fnc months on thi'* siu-mcc; and tlial the dollars raised by the exertions 
of the Lightiimg were 5b8,f»21, while the amount recovered by the exer- 
tions of the Algeiinc was ]f)l,.J79. 

In making this statement, J am far from wishing to detract from the real 
merits of the captain and crew of the Algerine ; but I am still more unwilling 
to allows the slrom/er elamis of Captain Dickinson, his officers and crew, to 
he o^erlook(‘d. 

After a perusal oftlie facts above stated,! entertain no doubt hut that your 
readers, aeluated by lh(‘ iiiolti^ of jSelson, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” will 
place the palm on the light hrow'. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Jknkin .Jonks, Capt. R. N. 

East Sandfield House, Cuildford, March 20th, 1834. 


Naval Arch if eel arc — Capf. Marryat and Hir Robert Seppings. 

Mr. Editok, — R eiding the Diiited Service Journal for February, I was 
attracted by seeing lln" name of Ctiptaiii Marryat frequently in a letter, 
which on cxamiiialioii piu\ed to he written by Sir Robert Seppings. With 
the general arguments winch it contained I shall have nothing to do, as I 
presume that Captain Man*} at, if lie lliinks proper, will have no difficulty in 
confuting them ; hut llieie was one remaik, or rather innuendo (at the com- 
mencement of tlie letter) which (\ertaiiily excited my warmest indignation ; 
at all events, that part of the letter shall receive a most decided coiifutation. 
The remark is as follow .s That boasted intuitive knowledge, however, 

has with him alreatly proved fallacious ; and it might have been presumed, 
that the melancholy catastrophe which resulted Irom his self-willed and 
reckless indifference to the opinions of practical men would have made a 
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lasting impression on his memory, and, in future, dispose him to entertain 
some doubts of his own infallibility.** Now, Sir, that innuendo can only 
apply to the tuss of the schooner purchased by Captain iSlarryat for Govern- 
ment, when he was on particular service at the Western Islands; and as I 
was first-lieutenant of the ship at the time, and of course acquainted with 
every particular, I will now state them, and then leave your readers to draw 
what inference they please from the letter of Sir R. Seppings. It was an 
American schooner of large tonnage, well known as a most remarkable 
sailer ; and certainly the model was, as far as my intuitive knowledge could 
intimate, the most perfect that was over seen. Captain Marryat was so 
struck with it that he determined to purchase her ; she was to be sold for 
the value of her stores and the breaking up, having been dashed over a reef 
of rocks, and lying with her bottom bilged deep in the sand at high- water- 
mark. The only person u ho was consulted by Captain Marryat was me, 
and my reply to him, as we were sitting down on the parapet, after having 
surveyed her sails and stores, was, that I perfectly agreed with him on the 
propriety of obtaining so beautiful a model, but that 1 was by no means so 
sanguine that he would succeed with our confined means in lilting her over 
the reef, on which there was little more than three feet w alcr at high-water — 
ayessel that drew five feet forward, and seven feet abaft. As to the posbi- 
hility of repairing the schooner and rendering her sea-worth), that had 
already been decided upon as practicably by the captain, carpeuU'r, and 
mysell. Captain Marryat determined upon purcha''ing her ; and having 
put in her gun-board streak, and one or two otlier planks wdiieli were out, 
caulked, and new sheathed her, she was all ready to he lifted o^ei• at the 
highest tide. I am not about to enter into a detail b) wbat means it was 
accomplished; it will bo sufficient to say, that Captain Marr)at did bit her 
over in the presence of thousands who were assembled on the beach, although 
the weather w as very unfavourable for such an expenineni. And now, tSir, 
as to the \es.sel being sca-wdrthy : in the first place, when slic wa*> lifted 
over, slie had not a single pound weight on board ; it Idew Ai'i-y liard at the 
time; bclore the boats could supply her, and Captain Mair\at (w’ho was on 
board) could bend her sails, she was many miles to leeward ol' the Anadno, 
then l}ing at anchor; notwithstanding. Captain Manwat heat her np with 
a rleansivejit hold, and she was secured astern of the shij) before dark, 
Mic made no water whatever during the time she was w'lth the ship, taking 
in her prmisions, ballast, and fitting out. I do not exactly remember the 
number ol da)s before she dragged her anchors in a lieaA) gale, and was 
obliged to get under weigh. We saw her the next morning making good 
matter of it, and from that time she was seen no more, — an accident 
which lias occurred to the Martin^ and many other vessels built by practical 
men. 

On our arrival at PI) mouth. Captain Marryat reported to the Navy Board 
the purchase and non-arrival of the schooner ; and as nothing more was 
heard of her, the Admiralty wrote to Captain MaiT)at, requiring a full 
statement of all the particulars connected with the purchase and loss of the 
schooner. It was ghep ; but, to prove that no fa\our was shown to Cajitain 
Marrj’at, a C oiirt of Inquiry was subsequent!) ordered to be held, and all 
the officers woie separately examined. The aecouiit so fully established the 
correctness of the statement of Captain Marr)at, that the Admiralty were 
satisfied, and the whole proceedings were dioppetl. Such, Sir, is a true state- 
ment ol the facts that took place, and the minutes of the Court of Inquiry 
will prove them, 

Ihe vessel ,w’as purchased from a zeal for the sen ice; she was sold cheap 
because the idea oi getting her off was supposed to be absurd ; and 1 very 
much dbubt whether Sir Robert Seppings would have dreamt of doing, 
much less have been capable of effecting it. The evidence of the carpenter 
^nd of the othcers at the Court of Inquiry fully proved her to be sea-worthy 
ip every^ufl^€ct, and she was remarkably well found. After this I should 
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imSigine Captain Marryat's responsibility was removed. How many prizes 
have been confided to the charge of officers who have never afterwards been 
heard of, but who ever thought of attaching that blame to the captain which 
was to be imputed to their own neglect ? With regard to the choice of the 
officer put on board, it was at my suggestion that Captain Marryat decided. 

Afid now, what becomes of this innuendo ? Where arc the ^nmons of 
'practical men which were despised f In what part did Captain Marryat 
show a reckless indifference 9 A more unfounded insinuation was never put 
forward; and what renders it more glaring is, that Sir Robert Seppings 
was then in office, and the affair was before the Navy Board. Oh, fio . oh, 
fie ! Sir Robert. That you, wiio have once been raised to the highest and 
proudest station that a man can possibly wish to attain, should have medi- 
tated an attack in justification of your public character, is, to say the least, 
most unbeenming. One would have thought, Sir, that after a lapse of four 
years and a hall*, and the Admiralty (your lords and masters) having been 
satisfied w ith the investigation they thought proper to order, it would not 
have been revned by you ; you now sink into your original situation, and 
add nothing to your fifty years* servitude. If Captain Marryat has iiot 
written in terms you approve of, that is no excuse lor your conduct. As for 
your ships, I hope 1 may never have anything more to do with them, for ii 
they he all like the Improved Bonne Citoijenne-, good Lord, deliTcr us . . 

* Edward Pitts', Coin. 

Paris, March 1 , 1 8.14. Late Firsi-Lieiit. of H.M. ship Ariadne. 


Naval Courts Martial. 

Mr. Eottou, — As }ou have been pleased at diffeiciit times to insert 
vibservations 1 have presumed to make relative to the Naval M(‘rvice, 1 am 
induced once more to lie.-,pass on vour kindness. 

My attention Ins been led more particularly to tlie follovying points, irom 
Iwo trials that ba^ e lately lakim place, (one in each seivico,) in both of which 
tlie lu'boTier lias been fully aciputled. *1110 subject to which 1 would adveit, 
is a Naval court-martial, as compared with a Military court, and the good 
^‘flect that might most easily be produced iii the construction ol a Naval 
voiirl, without dt‘pai ling from “old-e^tahlished custom ” more than is neces- 
sary, at the ‘suiie time assimilating it to a Military court as much a^ may be 

deemed prudent. . , . • 

The first point that strikes the mind of an ohsen or in a Is aval court is, 
that the members are entirely composed of the higher classes of oifirers, 
which is diametrically opposite to the fundamental jiriiiciple of a civil 
tribunal, where prisoners are tried by their equals ; also to the Ibriiiation ot 
a Military court, where the ofiiccr tried has a portion of llui court composed 
of others of his own rank. It certainly is putting impartiality to a severe 
lest, having a court constituted of Captains only, inasmuch as they are 
almost invariably the prosecutors, while the prisoners arc of inferior rank : 
with all due deference to the upright principle of Naval Captains, which is 
far beyond doubt, I would obseiwe, they must naturally he inclined in favour 
of the prosecutor, whose infiuence is so immediately connected with their 
own 1 cannot sec any just grounds why Naval courts should not he formed 
on tiie same principle as Military courts; they certainly would then be more 
equitable tribunals as regards their formation, nor would such an alteration . 
be in any way prejudicial to the real interests of the service : the 013 ly ohjCHJ- 
tion that presents itself is the departure from an “ old-established custom ; 
an objection entitled, doubtless, to some consideration, but not of sulhcient 
weight to counterbalance the evils here enumerated. 

The next point that demands attention, is the manner in which the pro^ 
secution is carried on. By civil law, (acknowledged also in Naval courts,) 
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the prosecutor is not allowed to ask the witnesses any leading? questions, 
inasmuch as they are considered unjust, and liable to bias the evidence. But 
how can you obviate leading questions being asked irt a Naval court? The 
prosecutor repeats his query to the judge-advocate, invd voce, ill the hearing 
of the witness under examination ; the prisoner objects, the judge- 
advocate grants the propriety of the objection, and the prosecutor is ordered 
to frame his question diiferently. But the evil is done. For instance, prose- 
cutor says to >Yitness — “ Did you hear me tell Mr. Blowhard to send the royal 
yards down, and take the top-gallant sails in, at ten o'clock last night ? ” 
Mr. Blowhard objects, and the prosecutor is obliged to alter liis question 
thus— “ Did you hear me give Mr. Blowhard any orders, and at what time ?” 
Is not this alteration perfectly futile ? The original question has been heard 
by the witness, and a ready answer put into his mouth. Surely such an 
illegal proceeding should not he continued, particularly when the remedy is 
^0 simple. A question once put in a leading manner should be immediately 
stopped, and not allowed in any other form, otherwise the intentions of 
justice arc palpably frustrated. Why should not the prosecutor write all his 
questions, and hand them to the judge-advocate, who legally is the only 
person allowed to examine witnesses? The prosecutor might have tlie innjor 
portion of them written before he went into court; and surely the little time 
lost in writing any additional questions that circumstances or evidence might 
suggest, should not bo weighed in opposition to the ends of justice. This 
might easily be elFected, and would not be n great deviation from “ old-esta- 
blished custom.” 

The next and last point to which I would advert, and wish most strongly 
to urge, is the benefit derivable from the sentences of Naval courts- martial 
being more generally known. No one ean doubt for a niomioU the fear of 
shame having a strong inlluence on the actions of men ; it tlii'refore, I con- 
sider, may be asserted, that in proportion as their disgrace is certain of being 
more or less public, so this iceling will ojicrato. It in universally acknow- 
ledged, that the intention of law is not to punish, but to prevent crime, 
and that the more heinous the ollbnee, the more public its punibhmciit. In 
(lays of old, we read, when any crime was gaining grounil in a country, a 
severe puhlic example was made of offenders, to arrest it m its progress. In 
modern times, we see daily, in both ser^iees, the same iniiiciplo acting on a 
small body of men : lor instance, if theft has been very common on board of 
ship, the first offender discovered receives a most seveie ^mhlic punishment, 
as an awful warning to those who have been or are folloNMiig in In'-. sl(*ps ; 
a punishment iar more severe than would have been awarded had his indi- 
vidual theft been the only one committed on board. This apparent injustice 
is for the general benefit, and is alw ays found of good efiect. But where is 
the secret of those severe public examples operating beneficially? There is 
no punishment a sailor dreads so much as going round the lleet. But it is 
not simply the additional pain, it is the jmblic disgrace ho incurs, which 
sinks deeply in his mind ; and sun'ly if this dread of public stigma is felt 
acutely by the common sailor, the British officer could not but suffer more 
severely under a disgrace equally public. 

That the effect of making the sentence of a court-martial generally known 
throughout the service is highly beneficial, all military men (arguing from 
experience) will grant; it is a tried custom in their courts, nor was any 
objection ever raised that I am aware of. Moreover, it might be highly 
beneficial in another way. Independent of officers viewing the sentence of a 
Naval tribunal with infinitely greater dread, prosecutors would be deterred 
from advancing trivial and groundless charges. 1 would therefore propose, 
that “the charges made, ancl the finding of the court, be read on the quarter- 
deck of every ship in His Majesty’s service,” in the same way as they are 
fead at the head of each regiment in the Army. Had this plan been pur- 
sued, 1 feel persuaded one or two courts-martial that have lately taken place 
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would have boen avoided, the prosecutor saved some disgrace^ and the 
prisoner no small portion of trouble and anxiety. 

Apologizing for trespassing so much on your valuable pages, 

I remain, Sir, ) our constant reader and admirer, 

Philo-Justitia. 

London, March, 1834. 


Action of His Majesty* s Sloop Goree with two French Brigs^ 
in 1808. 

Mu. Editor, — As a constant subscriber to the United Service Journal 
since iU first commencement, and knowing bow ready you have ever been 
to insert an} tiling that may have boen overlooked, will you give me leave 
to call }our altcnlion to an affair }ou have, aeculenlally 1 doubt not, omitted 
in Its chronological order for the present month, that it may yet appear in 
}oiir impartial pages ? Uaptam llrenlon, who commanded his Majesty s 
sloop Amaranlhc, on the Wmdwaid station at the time, says in his valuaule 
work, “ This was considered a Aery gallant affair,” &c. With the excep- 
tion of the captain, who was shortly altei wards piomolcd to jiost i*auk, I am 
now tlie only otliccr alive then engaged ; and, though particularly mentioned 
ill the public despatch, hold now the same rank I on that day— about twenty- 
si\ years ago- endeaAoiired to dB m> duty m. In April, 1808, his Majesty’s 
sloop Goree, Ca])taiii Joseph Spear, stationed oil* the newly-conquered 
island of Marie (hilante, perctUAcd one morning two brigs, under a press of 
sail, bearing down on her : heiag at anchor off the town, she immediately 
slipped, and within the hour was closely engaged witli two French national 
brigs, La Ptlade, of 18, and La P.iliniirc, ol 16 guns, each brig having on 
board arlilliM-} men the) w'cre coii\ c) mg from Fi. nice to Guadaloupc. After 
an action of tw'o hours, within liail the wh(»le time, tliey bore up, making all 
sail they could for the Saintes, A’.hicli anclioragc, Ironi the very disabled 
state of our sjiars and rigging, wo tvere unable to i)ie\eiit their reaehing. 

You state 111 the “ Annals of the llritish INat y ’’ for the present month — 
“Carnation sloop, Ck M. Gregory, Jb, taken off Martinique, by a French 
national bng,” i^r. bic. Tin* (‘aptor was oiKMifoiu’ opponents. La Pylade, 
alterwards taken by Sir G. C’ockbnrn, in his ISIajesty's ship La Poiiipce, and 
the other, J.a Fahimrc, was, as you state a little farther on, “ taken by the 
Circe, 11. Pigot, wlnlst under the protection of a battery off the Diamond 
Kock, Martinique.’* The Govee’s metal a\ as ‘21 pouiuliT cairoiuides, with 
Avliieh she beat off' two brigs, one of whom alterwards took one of our finest 
1 8-gun brigs, of 3 ‘2 -pounder earronades. Sir A. Cochrane addressed a letter 
of thanks to the officer'- and ship's com})any, wuiieh he directed to be read to 
them (vn the quarter-deek, for their eoiiduet on this occasion. It is rather 
hard, Mr. Editor, tliat the otlieial aceount of this alfiiir .should he forgotten 
on a dusty shelf at the Admiralty, without, I fi'ar, any relereiiec being likely 
ever to be made to it; and I trust you will cause it to hve1n the pages of 
your work, which will oblige, 

Mr. Editor, your sincere friend and constant subscriber, 
Deptford, March 2lJth, 1834. Gokkjs. 


Jllustrrs in the Navy. 

Mr. Editor,— Perhaps some of your readers can inform me why Masters 
in the Na\y, who&e duties are both eonst.int and arduous, have not met with 
that encouragement their services merit Jii fact it may be said fhey have 
much of the responsibility of Captains and Commanders of our ships of 
war attached to their station ; for when a ship of war is lost or stranded, 
the Master is always tried for such loss, and m general censured or punished 
in some way or other, as being held responsible I'or ship and crew, when all 
other officers' conduct remains uxiimpeached ; and it is admitted by those who 
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are at all acquainted with the Navy, that the situation of Master is one 
bearing the heaviest responsibility of any in the soi;vice. Masters in tho 
Navy are men of education, science, and extensive nautical abilities, and 
distinguished themselves on all occasions during the last war, which cer- 
tainly establishes their claim to the rank and privileges of other executive 
officers in the Service. Lieutenants have the command of Revenue Cutlers, 
Post Office Packets, and many other appointments on shore; but Masters, 
equally qualified, have no such employment during peace, although many 
of them have nothing more than the half-pay of five or six shillings a-day 
to support them and their families ; and even that scanty pittance is not 
granted to them, as to all other officers in the Navy, by seniority— a restric- 
lioir seriously felt by Masters, and a poor encouragement indeed for men 
who, in addition to their long services, have bled in defence of their king 
and bountry. Then again, Masters arc the only officers in the Navy ex- 
cluded from the benefit of Greenwich Hospital, although they have contri- 
buted equally to its funds as those who receive pensions from it. Thanks 
arl undoubtedly due to every man who does his duty in action, but it is the 
wounded sailor who deserves the reward ; so does ho who is worn out in tho 
scrvke tfhis country merit adequate remuneration, which should be inipar- 
tial)||fii|pl^ Now it cannot bo said that the situation of Master 

has Dcen equally considered and improted with that of other olficcrs in the 
Navy; they have some claims, therefurc, fti the early consideration of the 
country. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your very obliged servant, 
March 10th, 1834. Naijticus. 


Shipping and Forts, 

Mr. Editor, — I read in your last Number, with much satisfaction, the fiiir 
and candid manner with which the subject of llcct'=i and fortresses was 
treated, but I cannot take leave of it without noticing one or t\io points 
in it. 

A distinction is made between the security and destruction of a town. In 
a military point of view there certainly is one, but it will not show that our 
fleets are a whit less to be dreaded than they were of old. iJ. st ems to 
consider ihc fortresses only : it appears to me of small consequence if they 
fare wx*ll or badly, if the town they cover is demolished, th ‘ arsenal and 
shipping reduced to ashes, and the stores and lungn/iiies dcstro}t‘d. The 
object of a hostile attack is to intlict the greatest possible amount ol‘ loss 
and injury on the enemy — to paralyze his exertions by the destruction of his 
means — to destroy the confidence of popular opinion -to bring the stern 
reality of war to the very threshold of an unprincipled aggressor,j^ho, as 
in the case of Russia, may be otherwise inaccessible on their own soili 

I speak here of a town, that, from its situation, its arsenal, &c. contributes 
to furnish the means of attack and shelter ; but I must not he misunderstood 
as recommending a w^anton attack on its population, who can take no part in 
the war. 

It would, indeed, be a strange proceeding to pit our valuable ships and 
brave seamen in an experimental match against stone and mortar, in order 
to destroy the works of a fortification : that it could be done, 1 am confident, 
but the price would be too- great, unless it offered an equivalent advantage. 
With respect to Copenhagen, let those who doubt what I have ad\anccd, go 
and look at it, and then turn to the very small force that was employed against 
it, and the success that attended it. 

shall not tresipass further in the matter, than again to repeal my conMc- 

E i, that a people so brave as the Danes did not lightly and without 
essity submit to the national humiliation of seeing their fieet taken from 
before their eyes, by a squadron that had not touched the “ enceinte.” The 
^cers now living will, of course, duly apprepiat? the information, that they 
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did not touch the works of the town, and be surprised to find, by their exe- 
cution on that day, how con vincint^ly they ha^e recorded the impotency of 
the fire of shippinj;; a<jjainst works ashore. 

Shade of Nelson, where art thou? 

For Algiers I have a fact, to meet a supposition as to what the result 
^would have been, had the enemy been other than Turks. 

For Gibraltai’, much as 1 admire the gallant defence made, I have to ob- 
s(^rve, the assailanls were not British seamen. 

A. b. S. 

March 20, 1834. 


Interior of Regiments, 

Mr. Editor,— The proceedings of the late Court-martial at Cork, on their 
promulgation, not only astonished the denizens of our military circles, but 
the iirisb of civilians who usually lake little interest in the concerns of the 
, Army. I trust the circumstances of that case are unique, but I fear there 
yre others |^altogeLhor of dissimilar asp^ict ; the expose, h(n^^\w^h 
I have no doubt will tend to check the 
disremiffl^M^ impropi^JMnduc|j|||ut,Jj^hM|ubj|^ 
whicn'lias* lor iu burde^he indig^tiePtb whicirdfficers are subjecflFMl 
corps where the adjutant has attainet! an ascendancy over an easy or weak 
commanding ollicer. I intended to have detailed a few flagrant instances, 
both on and off parade, as examples of the unwarrantable conduct and airs 
assumed liy somij such individual*?, who, confiding in the support of their tool, 
have overstepped the limits of their station, and wielded their usurped au j 
tliority, searcel} veiled by the most flimsy disguise, for the purpose of grati- 
*f)ing their •issuiaed importance, aecoiiiplishing their selfish designs, or 
thwarting such of their brother officers as arc too stubborn and independent 
to crouch to the’ unreal consequence of a minion; but as publicity may be 
the means of curbing the unwarrantable propensities of individuals so offend- 
ing, J shall for the present defer entering mto the detail. 

Permit me, however, to make some observations on a subject not wholly 
unconneeted with it. In former days captains were of some consideration 
with tlieir companies ; all petty disputes and faults were reported to and ar- 
ranged by them, it being deemed necessary only to bring flagrant or aggra- 
vated cases before the commanding officer, whose authority was looked up 
to, and held in the highest respect. Now-a-davs, however, a regular petty 
sessions is held in the orderly-room— every misdemeanour is brought before 
the eomiriaiiding officer for his consideration and award ; whilst the presence 
oQlyi^flk^s in command of companies is merely requimd to produce the 
ae^BHB^ok, or answer questions with regard to conduct or character. 
TliWfy^ffi may bo conceived an improvement, but, with all due deference, 

I am unwilling to concede that point. Often the ooiumanding officer has so 
much to attend to, tliat his investigations arc necessarily hurried, and his 
decisions consequently not always in consonance with the merits of the case. 
Thus, being the sole referee and arbiter, much of his time is occupied with 
matters of trifling import, which might be more advantageously employed. 
True— from his dictum therefis no appeal— but docs this increaso his utility 
or importance? No— those who are brought before him for trifling pecca- 
dilloes learn to face him without shrinking on graver occasions ; and a most 
salutary source for checking the pranks of juvenile and thoughtless offenders 
is thereby lost. By this practice, also, commanding officers suffer, in their 
individual comfort, and it tends wofully to lessen the conseiiucnce of a cap- 
tain in the estimation of his men; who arc soon aware of how little is left in 
his power to reward or punish, and cease to feel that attachment which their 
relative position .should engender, whilst he, acted on by reciprocity of feel- 
ing, cools in his zeal, and no longer regards their concerns with the interest 
so essentially reiiuisite for their mutual advantage. This is to be regretted — 
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were the former- ilsage revived, neither officers in command nor the service 
would be sufferers* by it. Commanding officers may Vely on it, that by sup- 
porting the authority and consequence of the respective officers under them, 
and encouraging chivalrous sentiments of honour and propriety, they will 
most effectutilly contribute to support their own dignity, and promote the 
well-being of the .service. To promote this, they should be assiduous in 
retaining the reins of command in their own hands, and study to keep every 
individual in his proper station ; the undue influence, often both openly and' 
covertly exercised by the adjutant, should he especially guarded against. 
Better that commanding offiibrs should err in assuming a little too much, 
'than give offence by conceding their power to be wielded by inferiors; the 
former may occasion a little transitory grumbling, but file latter ranj^ at 
the heart and originates evil feelings, which are not so soon forgott^ or 
forgiven. * 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 


Your most obedient Servant, ' v 
February, 1834. Qu^^Ci^ir. I 

Etiq ucJl§ 

IHJ^ditor,— H aving ocSsio^ro'^Rm* to j'Wr Journal for November 
piast, a pa‘<sage, in page 4 00, winch I Riid n<'t ob‘5crved at my first perusal, 
jknet my eye, in which, although tlie Cadets of Woolwich and Saudliurst 
♦were designated the students — term which no young man could find fault 
with— yet the Cadets of this seminary were put down as l.'tO bnys. I 
•trouble you, Sir, for the purpose of informing your eoiTespondent, and (;/ it 
please you) your numerous readers, that the vning geiilleinen admitted here , 
are generally older than those of the neighbounng college at Woolwich;' 
since they cannot enter the latter after sixteen jjgars of age, whereas this 
place is open to Ihcni till they luno attained eighteen. Of Sandhurst I 
cannot judge, but suppose the} are no nearer to manhood than we are. I 
think you will hardly now suppose us to be buys, none but wry foolish 
individuals possessing the qualities of bo}s after sixteen at farthest. I 
write more particularly, hetause in the same ])aragraph a private school 
is mentioned, and also the Royal Naval School at Portsmouth, where, to 
my knowledge, the young gentlemen are young enough not to care for the 
distinction between men and boys. 

I beg respectfully to subscribe myself 

Your very humble servant, and constant reader, 

" An Addiscomhe Cadet. 

E, I. Co.’s Military Seminary, Addiscomhe, 

March 6, 1834. 


Expediency of instructing Midshipmen in keeping the “ Ship*8 Books,"^ 

Mr. Editor, — Taking it for granted, that the great bulk of naval officers 
are aware that a knowledge of “ the hooks" of his Majesty’s ships is quite 
essential, not only to tlie comfort, but oftentimes to the character of an officer, 
it will readily be admitted, that the sooner a midshipman is made acquainted 
with this branch of hiB profession, the more confident will he feel when placed 
in that most enviable of all situations in the sea seiwioe, the command of a 

ship. 

I have^been fortunate enough to arrive at this rank, and had the morti- 
fication to be made sensible on being appointed to command a vessel, that I 
was almost totally ignorant of the whole* system of keeping the “ ship's 
]||i^ks," the forms of demands, &e. 8cc.; consequently, T felt it incumbent to 
tRake myself acquainted with this department as quickly as possible, or 
remain in ignorance to be guided by a purser or a clerk — to ask them for 
iDfoxmatiQn on every trifling question ; and pesbapB^ in tho end, to have my 
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accounts rejected, from some informality which 1 ought to have detected, or 
from some roguery oir the part of those upon whom I depended. 

I deem it a most fortunate circumstance for myself, that I had a vagabond 
for a clerk who deserted ; I had a purser, whose every transaction excited 
suspicion in my mind, and whose conduct at length rendered his removal 
from the ship necessary : I was therefore obliged to look into these matters, 
and compare e\ery form presented to me for signature with the forms em- 
bodied in the general printed instructions; this soon made me quite inde- 
pendent of any one for information on the “ ship’s books,” and then I saw 
whether my accounts were kept up, and accotding to form or not. 

"We all know how much youngsters disrelish writing, even writing their 

logs,” and with what conienipt they look upon the duties of a clerk, in 
comparison with their own duty. It need not be a subject for surprise, then, 
lo Uiul lli(‘m, generally speaking, unwilling to enter into the dry details of 
V<lilie olIie(‘ more especially when no questions are ever put to them at their 
^xaniination relating to the ship’s books and accounts. For their own 
b^l^lit, as well as the general good of the service, J am satisfied that it 
‘ w’onld <3\eiUmilly prove advantageous were the Admiralty to direct that mid- 
shq)meu,^|kOT a, certain date, should be examined.as to their 
th(' ship'sl^iUs,’' of^tjye«4»upor^)^ioh^re ^^qui^d ^ 
ibr tlv' ap])ro\al of his accounts, mm, *ift slio?!;, oHiil that branch for^hioB 
he I*, h(‘ld resjion.sible. • 

I can hear of no good reason why a inidbhipman should not be obliged to 
g-i\e so much of his time to the duty of a clerk ; there can be nothing to 
degrade him in compidling him to learn as a hoy, what he must learn, or 
iiiNolve himself in dillieullu's, when a man. The captain might siill have his 
coufidi'Dtitil clerk lo copy letters, and other papers which may be proper to 
keep pll^al«‘; but why thtu-e should be any m}^tory about the ship’s books 
tlienisches, or that a mi^bipman sliuiild be excluded from the opportunity 

obtaining that mformatiou which the rules of the service make imperative 
that be should at a future jicriod possess, 1 cannot understand: certain 
it is, tlial even the Na\al Instructions are seldom within the reach of a mid- 
sliijimaii, and it is not until he is made lieutenant that it is m his power to 
bccoiiH' acipiaiiilod with all those regulations which every ofliccr must striclly 
adhere to. 

A Subscriber. 

Corporal Puni'^hmenL 

Mr. Editor, — The statement made in the House of Commons respecting 
the di^ijdme of the Life fluards is so erroneous, that I beg through your 
r ^PSj y make known the real facts. Corporal punishment has always 
e.wc*n these corps ; and it is well known to every ollieer wdio has served 
in them that it is a necessary resource where other punishments fail. There 
are many reasons why it is less,frcquent than in regiments of the Line. In the 
first place, the high rate of pay, though it does not induce persons of a better 
class to enlist, (for there arc as many men in these regiments who cannot 
write their own names in the troop ledgers as in regiments of the Line,) yet 
has the very important advantage, of enabling the Colonels always to select 
recruits of good character, certified by clergymen, or other respectable 
parish authorities in the country; mechanies are seldom received; and 
almost over) pii\ate Life Cuardsnian has followed the plough. There is a 
larger proportion of non-com missioned otUcers in the Life Guards than in 
other vegiiiients, which is a material assistance as to discipline. ' Tlie only 
exception as to the description of the recruits consists in the o(H:asional but 
rare admission of young men of the middle class, who enter in the expecta- 
tion of promotion .to be non-commissioned officers. Many of them are 
Scotchmen ; and they have generally attained their object. A soldier who 
bas been flogged in the Xi£^ Guards is immediately afterwards turned out of 
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tlie barracks with disgrace, and his place readily supplied from the country 
by a recruit of certified good conduct. Every 6ne who is acquainted with 
the service of the Army in general will easily understand from this brief 
explanation why instances of Hogging are so rarely required for the main- 
tenance of discipline in the Life Guards ; while at the same ^tirae every one 
who has served in those distinguished corps will as readily admit that, with- 
out an occasional example, that discipline for which they are so remarkable 
could not possibly be preserved, even with the advantage, which must not be 
forgotten, of being always assembled in baiTacks. 

An Old Life Guardsman* 


Fines for Drunkenness in the Army, 

Mr. Editor, — Almost all crimes in the Army proceed from drunkenness ; 
and if any plan could be devised to lessen this vice, it would tend equally to 
diminish appeals to corporal punishment. As the cause of intoxicalio* is 
the immoderate use of spirituous liquors, by depriving the soldier of the 
meipf Aiiidulging in this vicious propensity, a guarantee, to o certain 
eactelllf lill be oflered for his better jiebaviour, and the most beneficial 
lisult^ to the service will be the natural consequence. Touch a soldier’s 
pocket, and the efl’ect will be more satisfactory than narking his back with 
stripes. 

Permission might bo given to regimental courts-martial to impose fines 
on soldiers for drunkenness (with or without solitary confuieimuit) according 
to the nature of the ofFencC ; the mulct not to exceed sixpence per diem, or 
for a longer period than three months. It is better to allo\v regimental 
courts- martial to have this power, as the soldier is then aware that he can 
in a few hours, for bad conduct, he deprived of uncart of Ins pay ; and the? 
facility with which his spare coppers might be taken from him would keep 
him constantly on his guard. The money stopped Irom the delinquents U> 
be applied either to the Hospital, llogimental Scliool, or some charitable' 

E. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORK ESPONDEN 1 S. 

We arc much obliged to Mr. N. L. T for his communication, wliichi 

we shall take an opportunity of inserting. 

Wc regret that Mr. W. B. C.’s letter has reached us too late foir our pre- 
sent Number. It shall appear in our next. 

Our Correspondents on the subject of the late Court-Martial in the ISth. 
Hussars, will, we think, sec the propriety of abstaining from the further, 
discussion of a question practically decided. 

The paper of G. L hjjis received due attention ; but its great length,^. 

and the pressure of other matter, have hitherto prevented our giving it a place; 
in our pages. It is reserved for a fitting opportunity. 

“ Beta” shall hear from us in the manner suggested. We request liis 
attention to the correct address of his communications. His last letter* was 
erroneously directed. , 

Many papers and letters are deferred for want of room. 
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• EDlTOR’S^PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We have much satisfaction in offering our testimony to the intel- 
ligence and improved feeling with which the Army Estimates for the 
year w^ere recently introduced and supported by the Secretary-at-War. 
Mr. Ellice, we have the further gratification of observing, was en- 
couraged by the concurrence and applause of the House, so generally 
and pointedly expressed, as to afford the Army renewed grounds of 
reliance on the respect and justice of the country. 

A motion, by Major Fancourt, for the Abolition of Corporal Punish- 
ment in the Army, has been negatived in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 133— the numbers being 94 for, and 227 against it. It 
is needless to repeat here the arguments we have so often and so 
earnestly put forward on this subject — the drift of which, we regret to 
learn from the best authority, is lamentably borne out by official 
returns. The Judge Advocate, in his reply ojiposing the motion, in- 
formed the House that crime had increased in the Army in the ratio 
of the diminution of Corporal Punishment This we know to be a 
fact. During the last year the number of Courts-Martial amounted to 
18,000 ! The following table exhibits a comparative view of the 
total number of cases in which this punishment was actually inflicted 
during each of the last four years. It will be seen that the diminution 
has been rapidly progressive, and, for the last year, has dwindled to 
one-half. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS (aRMY.) 

Rfturk of the Number of Corporal Punishments which have taken place in the iliflTcrent negimonts in 
tlie llritish Army, in Great Hritun and Ireland, in the Yeais iSdO, 1831, 1832, and 1833; distinguiNhing 
the Number in eacli rc&nccti\e Year, as well us the Number of Kegimoiits so stationed in each Year, 
without reference, uevertiioless, to the Number of Punishments in each individual Uogiment. 


i 

1830. 

183L. 

1832. 

1833. 


No of 
Regiments. 

No. of 
Punish- 
ments. 

No. of 
Regiments. 

No. of 
Punish- 
ments. 

No. of 
Regiments 

No. of 
Punish- 
ments. 

No. of 
Regiments, 

No. of 
Punish- 
ments. 

Cavalry . 
Foot Gds. . 

Infantry | 

23 Regts. . 

7 Batts. . 

26 Uutts. . 
53 Deps. of 4 
comps, ouch 

1 635 

23 Rogts. . 

7 Butts. . 

30 Bfitts. . 
Deps. of 4 
comps, each 

1 646 

23 Regts. . 

7 Batts, . 

31 Butts. . 
49 Deps. of 4 
comps, each 

|485 

22 Regts. • 

7 Butts. . 

30 Butts. . 
50 Deps, of 4 
comps, each 

jsTO 

Total | 

56Hegts. . 
53 Depots . 

1 

IgO Regts. . 

51 Depots . 

1 646 

61 Regts. . 
49 Depots . 

} 

69 Regts. . 
50 Depots . 

} 370 


Adjutnnt-GcnoraVs Office, 26 Feb. 1834, JOHN MACDONALD, A.G, 
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, The subject of Impressment, into which we Iiave entered in our 
■present Number, was ditcussed in the Ilotose of Commons, upon a 
motion of Mr. Buckingham for the appointment of a Select Commiitec 
to devise means to obviate the practice. An Amendment, moved by 
Sir James Graham, for leave to “bring in a bill to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to Merchant Seamen, and to keep up a more 
effectual registration of Seafaring Men,” was carried by a division of 
218 to 130. 

It is due to the First Lord to observe that, during the discussions 
which have taken place in the present Session of Parliament, the 
interests of the Naval Service and of the Country have been ably and 
honourably sustained by that Minister. 

As a pendant for our expose of the Civil Dead Weight of the Army, 
we now add, without superfluous comment, an authentic summary of 
that of the Navy. 

Kxpences of the Civil Department of the Admiralty — Effective £ 95,392 0 0 
Ditto of the Navy Pay-office, . . . ’ . ditto . 21,720 0 0 

Ditto of Civil Establishipent for the Navy q^thome and abroad, ditto 141,801 0 0 
Ditto of Civil Pensions and Allowances .... 230,258 0 0 

Total, £ 489,171 0 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel Level Badcock, a distinguished officer, formerly of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, with which corps he served on the Peninsula, 
has been appointed to tlic command of the 15th Hussars, vice Lord 
Brudenell, placed on half-pay, receiving the difference. 

The suitable appointment of the Rev. Mr. Gleio to the vacant 
Chaplaincy of Chelsea College does credit to the unbiassed judgment of 
Lord John Russell, with whom, as Paymaster of the Forces, the patron- 
age of that office rested. 

We beg to remind our comrades concerned, that the next meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science will be lield 
at Edinburgh, in the week commencing Monday, September 8th, 1834. 

A proclamation has been issued suspending the calling out, for train- 
ing, of the Militia of Great Britain, for the present year. 

The French government is strengthening its hands and improving the 
confldence of the nation, by enactments for the prevention or restriction 
of those revolutionary associations, by which' the tranquillity of France 
is so wantonly and incessantly disturbed. Whether this example will 
have any effect upon the alarming process and despotic proceedings of 
the formidable affiliated combinations m tbis«country, under the synoni- 
mous designations of Trades’ and Political Unions, is a consideration 
of grave import at this moment. 

The Carliflt cause gains rapid ground in Spain. A large body of 
that party lately re-entered Vittoria, of which place they did not think 
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proper to retain possession. Ncarljr the whole of the north of Spain 
is in the actual occupation of the partisans of Don Carlos. The Queen* 
Regent has resorted to the arbitrary and impolitic measure of sequestrat** 
ing the revenues of the Churclu 


An action, of some momentary importance, but without decisive re- 
sults, lately took place between tke belligerents in Portugal. A con- 
siderable body of the Portuguese army, occupying Santarem, having de- 
bouched by the bridge of the Rio Mayor, advanced to Almoster, and 
sharply attacked the beleaguering Pedroites under Saldanha, who were 
thrown into confusion, but subsequently rallied. After some smart 
fighting and Joss on botli sides, tlie MigueJites withdrew into their lines, 
both parties claiming tlie victory. 

By letters which have reached us from tlie seat of war, the treatment 
of the British officers and men in the service of Dorn Pedro is described 
as combining indignity with injustice. Many are stated to have gone 
over to Dorn Miguel, whose superior popularity cannot be denied. The 
war promises to be still further protracted ; while the state of opinion 
and of affairs is decidedly favouAble to the sovereign de facto. 

The following are extracts from our Portuguese correspondence : — 

Lisbon, March 2, 1834. 

My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and tomb." 

Byron, The P'ision of Judgment, 

Mr. Editor, — I had already the honour to inform you that, after the 
combat of Pomes, on the 30th of January, General Saldanha (strange as it 
may seem 1o those unacquainted with Dom Pedro’s rashness and presump- 
tion) was desired to fall bark to Almoster, abandoning again to Dom Miguel 
the important positions of Torres Novas, Perncs, and S. Joas da Ribeira. 
General Poroas, believing that Saldanha's retrogra?!e movement was the 
eonscquciu ‘0 of want of troops to garrison his extensive line, concentrated all 
his forces, and on the 18th of Fcbrnary attacked Saldanha at Almoster with 
the greatest resolution. He was repulsed, though he fought desperately. 
His loss was severe, for he left on the ground about 400 men killed ; we had 
too a great deal of men wounded; but, owing to our fighting for some 
time protected by some breastworks, we had only forty men killed; of the 
number is Colonel Miranda, a brave and distinguished officer. General 
Povoas’s plan was well combined * ; but the vigilanoy and personal bravery of 
Saldanha, and the superiority of the constitutional officers over those of 
Dom Miguel, will always give us a great ad\antage against our enemies. 
To account for that superiority, (for, as a writer and a military man, I wish 
to deal impartially with my countrymen, whether they fight with me for the 
York rose, or for the Lancaster one,) P beg to state, that the officers of the 
Queen's aimy (all those who write in the newspapers “ Dom Pedro's army'’" 
are paid by the financial dgents of this prince) are the same that General Sal- 
danha, as Minister-at-war, in the year 1826, picked up for the Constitutional 
army; and in this number are also included the officers Lord Beresford 
chose to organize in the Portuguese division that was detached to Peio da 
Praia in the year 1815. So tliat the officers of the Constitutioaal army ore 
the product or two selections in the Portuguese army. 

♦ Povoas is a very intelligent officer; the Migiielitcs never wore, to this day, ia 
better hands ; but he is placed in a false position ; he is too libeial to be fully trusted 
upon by the Miguelites, for it is well known that he turned an absolutist only out of 
hate to the Jfrancemlos. My Lord Beresford knows it, as X do myself. The A/rath 
cesados were the plague of Portugal 
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Since the ISth of February no movement of any im^rtance has taken 
place ; but to make up this deficiency, the dirty work of intrigue and con- 
spiracy are going at a pretty rate at the palace of the Brazilian bashaw, 
Dom Pedro is jealous once more of General Saldanha's influence in the 
army, and is employing, to disgust and provoke him, the same informers, 
ministers, and means, he resorted to against General ISolignac. The motives 
are also the same ; Solignac refused to act against the Queen s rights, and 
Saldanha, well aware of the views of Dom Pedro, refuses to call, or address 
him by the name of Regent— fTirfe irce. But Saldanha is in his own 
country, backed by all his friends, who, when Dom Pedro was fool enough 
to desire Saldanha to leave the array, would not consent, and declared that 
they would send some grenadiers to Lisbon, to give the divan of H. I. M. a 
purge d la Pride, if he insisted on his wild project. The poor nabob was so 
disappointed, that he had one of those fits of madness he experienced two or 
three times before at Rio dc Janeiro. He was bled four times in two days, and 
now is calm enough, not only to allow Saldanha to remain at the head of the 
army, but even to refuse him forty-eight hours permission to come to Lisbon, 
to have an explanation with the worthy's minister- at- war Frcire, and Adju- 
tant-General ValdSz, the lowest of the low, as much as it regards courtly 
ihwning. But Saldanha, d son tour, is not so calm, and insists on his 
coming to Lisbon, for Stubbs has courage and experience enough to com- 
mand in his absence at Cartaxo. If he comes, though he is perhaps too good- 
natured, some change must take place, for the true and independent subjects 
of the Queen are anxious for an 18//* Brumairc, in order to get rid of the 
imperial dictatorship of the travelled Emperor, appointing in his place a 
regency, presided by the Queen herself. Apropos, this unfortunate princess, 
if she is not so happy as the Duchess of Angoulerae in the Temple, at least 
she enjoys the same liberty, for she is not allowed to see any body but in the 
presence of two Brazilian Tyrrels ; and even now, she is not authorised to 
utter a single word. 

‘‘ 0 gloria de mandar, 0 viia cobieja ! ” 

This behaviour of Dom Pedro against his daughter has unmasked his 
hypocrisy, and estranged all sympathy from him. Now, I dare to say, that 
the Liberals, though many of the Wat Tylers of this party were bribed, will 
never consent him to be, de jure. King, Regent, or Duke of Braganza in 
Portugal. The ministers of Dom Pedro are so indecent, that they are de- 
spised by all the world. Mr. Silva Carvalho was any thing but polite with 
General Bern, a Pole ; and I beg to send you a copy of the letter that General 
addressed to the minister, as a proof of the fact. The honourable minister, 
of course, declined to fight, and General Bern had no other satisfaction but 
that of exposing him"'. 

I have the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, your most obedient servant, 

PORTUENSK. 

Lisbon, March 8. 

P.S.— General Saldanha was not allowed to come to Lisbon ; Dom Pedro, 
as he always does when he is frighted, quant il a peur, pliu'ed guilty, and 
ordered his minister-at-war to write to Saldanha, that H. I. M. would 


• A Monsieur Jozc da Silva Carvalho. 

“ Lisbonne, le 28 Fevrier. 

Vous eAtes hier I’insolence de m'insulter dans votre propre maison, non pas 
comme siiiistre, mais comme Joz6 da Silva Carvalho. Je presume que, Ics lois de 
I’honneur devant vous Stre conuues, vous n*ignorez point que toute insulte purson- 
iielle doit 6lre lav4e avec du sang. Je vous demande, en consequence, reparation. 
Vous fixeiez le jour od nous pourions brQler une amO^ce eo honneur de vos iudignes 
proc^d^i. 


(Sign«) 


Le General Bern.” 
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i nterfere no more with the operations of the army ; so he did with Gejieral 
Solignac, and at the same time was plotting against him. 

At Algarves, there have been some skirmishes, but nothing of any 
importance. 

Lord Howard addressed the poor Queen of Portugal ; and as the words of 
the English Ambassador were the first of a kind and afiectionate tone she 
had heard at her father's, she was moved to tears. Lord Howard is high 
in the public opinion for this behaviour. Will you believe, Mr. Editor, that 
one of the correspondents of a morning newspaper at London is the minister 
of the finances lui-mime !— and the editor swallows all that, as if it was the 
product of the minute investigation of his Irish correspondent. 


In the Douro, March 1, 1834. 

’ By the Nimrod, which arrived off the bar from Lisbon on the 25th of 
February, I have got some information about the belligerents. It appears 
tliat the Migs took a favourable position near Santarem very lately, in which 
Saldanha in the attack lost upwards of 400 killed and wounded ; among 
them are Bacon and Wakefield, both slightly wounded ; that the Migs did 
not keep the position, but retired again. At the time the Nimrod left, both 
parties were quiet ; that Pedro was becoming more and more unpopular at 
Lisbon ; that he had got jour unfortunate countrymen, the refractory Irish, 
in chains, employed in sweeping the streets of that city ; this wves them 
ri^ht for coming out here to get a settlement And, notwithstanding all 
this, 300 more IHshers are reported to bo coming out, as well as 400 Bel- 
gians.— Reported desertions daily of both officers and men to Dorn Miguel 
irom th(' Britishers. The sortie above alluded to was said to be headed by 
Major Brownson, now on Mig's side. My informant says, that amidst Iho 
conllicting and \aried statements, it is impossible to pt at the truth. “ If 
one could believe the English newspapers, you would imagine the game was 
all but up with Mig, which is not the case." He further adds, that, without 
foreign interference, it will exceed the Trojan war in duration. The Nimrod 
is gone on the north coast of Spain, to look at the movements of the Spa- 
niards, for it would appear that things are far from being settled in that 
country. Some time ago a report was in circulation that Captain G. was to 
take command of Miguel's steamers, fitting out in England; but tWs is not 
generally believed. Whore, or from whence the report originated, “ can't 
say." Weliave just got over the bar another month's grub, so that at all events 
I suppose we will not start for some time. As you know our time will be up 
on the 10th of March, we are all on the tiptoe of expectation of soon being 
paid off, and I for one, will not be sorry when the penant is hauled down ; 
upwards of six years in one craft is quite long enough. I now want a turn 
on shore, by way of changing the scene ; here there is too much idleness, 
ease, and good Ihing, for the preservation of health. 

Yesterday evening \^e made up a party, and went to the theatre, but such 
a performance }ou never saw. The opera was the Barber of Seville ; and by 
way of compliment to the British Navy, they played Rule Britannia, and 
had such a representation of Lord Nelson on board the Victory, as would 
have killed his Lordship had he been alive to see it. 
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COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIALS TO COMMODORE SIR ARTHUR PAUQUHAR 

The following testimonials from the inhabitants of the island of Ja- 
maica, of their appreciation of the services of Commodore Sir Arthur 
Farquhar, during an arduous period of service, were presented to liim 
previous to his resigning the command of the station. 

Spanish Town, April 30, 1832. 

My dear Sir, — I have very great pleasure in obeying the commands of 
the House of Assembly, to present to you the inclosed Resolution and 
Order of the House. 

You will be happy to communicate to the brave officers and seamen 
under your command, the just sense that is entertained by the House of 
their services. I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

(Signed,) Richard Barrett, Speaker. 

To Commodore A. Farquhar. 

Resolved, nem, con. House of Assembly, Thursday, April 26, 1832. 

That the thanks of this House be presented by Mr. Speaker to Arthur 
Farquhar, Esquire, commodore, and to the captains, ofliccr'-., seamen, and 
marines of the sejuadron serving under his command, about the coasts of 
this Island, during martial law, for their prompt, cheerful, and valuable 
co-operation with the military authorities in suppressing the late unnatural 
rebellion among the slaves of this Island, 

By the House, 

(Signed,) John G. Vidal, Clerk of the Assembly. 

Ordered, House of Assembly, Saturday, April 28, 1 832. 

That the Receiver General do pay to the order of Commodore Far- 
quhar the sum of one hundred and fifty guineas, on the Royal Exchange, 
to be laid out in purchasing a sword, as a testimonial of the high sense 
entertained by this House of the Commodore's services during the late 
disturbances. By the House, 

John G. Vidal, Clerk of the Assembly. 

Sir, — W e have been deputed by a body of the merchants, and other in- 
habitants of this Island, to wait on you, and express their regret that you 
are about to depart for another quarter in this now very extensive com- 
mand ; and to communicate to you how much they should have felt gratified 
if, duripg the absence of the Commander-in-Chief, the protection of their 
interests had been confided to you, whose able, zealous, and impartial 
management has, during long experience, proved highly satisfactory. 

We beg of you, on their behalf, to accept of their warmest thanks, for the 
uniform anxiety, promptitude, and success, with which you have guarded 
and promoted the general as w^ell as the commercial interests of the Island. 

We, are directed to intimate to you, that the amount of a subscription for 
the purchase of a Piece of Plate, with the accompanying inscription, will bo 
remitted to your London agents, of which we request your acceptance, as a 
token (how^ever inadequate) of gratitude, esteem, and high respect. These 
sentiments will ever be associated in our breasts with your name. Our 
warmest wishes for your health and liappiness shall ever attend you ; and 
assured that your services, so highly appreciated in tliis important Colony, 
have not escaped the notice of our gracious Sovereign, wo shall rejoice to 
see them^rewarded by future marks of his royal favour. 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 

Sir, your most obedient humble Serv'ants, 
(Signed,) Wm. Fowles, Chairman, Hinton Spalding, 

Jno. Wilson, Philip Lucas. 

To Commodore Sir Arthur Fiuquhar, K.C.H., C.B, and K.S., &c. See. 
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Presented by a numerous body of the inhabitants of Jamaica to Commodore 
Sitt Arthur FAaQunjtii, K.(!.H., C.B., and K.S., as a Testimony of their 
Ksteem and Respect for his Character, and of their Gratitude for his Services ' 
“ while on the Station. 1833.” 

Montego Bay» St. James', Jan. 8, 1833. 

Sir,— I t is with peculiar satisfaction I notice your safe return to this 
Island, your absence from which having prevented my doing myself the 
honour of addressing you at an earlier period. I now beg, Sir, to acquaint 
you, that the inhabitants of this parish, duly appreciating the advantages of 
your important services during the late rebellion, by a judicious arrange- 
ment of the officers and men under your command, whereby the inhabitants 
enjoyed comparative security during that disastrous period, beg of your 
acceptance of a Piece of Plate, to wear the following inscription commemo- 
rative of their gratitude. 

“ An humble Tribute of Thanks to Commodore Siu Arthur Farquhar, of 
H.M.S. * Blanche,’ as a Token of the Gratitude of the Inhabitants of St. 
‘‘ James, in the Inland of Jamaica, for his Eminent Services during the Rebellion 
ill the County of Cornwall, in said Island, in the year 1832.” 

While I have the honour of convoying to you the esteem in which you 
arc held hy my parishioners, and tl ¥3 inhabitants hero generally, allow me 
to subscribe myself, with the highest respect. 

Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed,) John Mandkrson* 
To Commodore Sir Arthur Farquhar, H.M.S. Blanche, Port Royal. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

The following is the printed Report of the Anniversary Meeting of this 
Inst itul ion 

At a Gcncial Meolinj? of the Members of the N.aval and Military Library and Museum, held at 
the Thalchod House in St. Jamus's-struet, on Satuiday, tUo.istol Murcli, LS34, being tho/fhird 
Anniveisaiy of the Institution 

LIEUT.-GEN. THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNO. G.C.B., G.C.H„ M.P. 

IN TUE CHAItt, 

Ist, The Proceedings of tlic last General Meeting wore read j 
2d, The Annual Report of Ihc Cnuneil for 1834 ; 

3d, The Goueial Abstract of the Accounts for the year 1833, as audited on the 14th Feb, 1834 j 
4tli, The Kstmiate ot Probable Expenditure for tlio year 1834, 

5th, The C hull man submitted the names of-^ 

Lieut -Ool. Sir J.M.iy,K’c.B.,R.II.A. | J J. Ashley, Esq , Army Agent. 

Capt. .T. A. Ohalmer, R.A. I W. C. llallct, E^q.. Navy Agent. 

Lieiit.'Gol. Sir J. M. F. Smith, K.II., R.E. j II. llartou, Esii., Army Agent. 

Who ueic nominated by the Meeting Auditors for 1834, two forming a (Jiiorum. 

6th, The names of the eight Members of tbo Council retiring by rotation were read, viz.— 

Capt. W. H. Smyth, K.F.M., F.R.S., &c. R.N. Lieut.-CoL ILinmer, M.P., lato R.Il.G, 

Major J. Garvock, K.H., Assi&t.-Aaj.-tien. Col. Sir J.T. Joues. Bart, (’.H„ R.E. 

Capt Sir K. T. Troiibridge, Bart , M.P.. R.N. Liout.-Col. H. I,o Dl.iiie, Chelsea Hospital. 

Col. 8ir A. Dickson, K.C.B., K.C.II , Dep.-A^.- Capt. the lion. II. Duncan, C.B., R.N. 

Gen. R.A. 

7th, ^A List of the names of nineteen MemberSj^rawn up by the Council, for the purpose of eight 
lielng selected by tlie Meeting to 1111 the vacancies in the Council, was submitted, and the loRow- 
ing were elected * 

Lieut -Col. F. Gore, late Lieut.-Governor of Up- Lieut.-Col. W. II. Sykes, F.R.S., See., Bom. Army, 
per Canada. Lieut. II Rniier, F R A S., R.N. 

Capt. E Packe. late Royal Horse Gds. Lieut. Col. W F. O’Reilly, h p R A. Coiys. • 

Capt. Sir John Franklin, Kt., F.R.S.,fF.R.A.S., Capt. Sir And. Green, Kt , K.C.II,, R.N. 

N Capt. J. S, Macaulay, U.L. 
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[APRIL, 

8th. The Chainnnn ha\lng nnttonneed that the actual builness to be laid before the Meeting was 
eonc'hulfd^ it was projwaed % Capt. J. Grover, h.p., F.tt.S., and seconded by Lieut. Ford, h.p. late 
' *79111 Rcgt., that. ** As the services of the Director were gratuitoni, it vfas the duty of the Meeting 
4o return him their cordial thanks for his unremitting and most important attention to the interests 
of the Institodon.” 

The Chairman rising, said, that such a proposition would be best met by etrery one at the Meet- 
ing following his example by holding up ms hand. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Commanoer Downes. R.N..in returning his sincere thanks., expressed the interest ne should 
sdways take in the Estalilishmlnt. olthough the service he belonged to might not permit bis remain- 
ing to promote so immediately the working of the Institution as he had done hitherto. 

9th, Captain M. Montagu, R.N.. proposed that the long title of *' Naval and Military Library 
and Museum** should be changed for “ United Service Museum.” the word *' Moseum*’ now beino^ 
considered to include " Library?’ This proposition was referred to the consideration of the Council 

10th, On the Motion of Colonel Sir Alex. Dickson. K.C.B., R.A., seconded by Col. Sir Augustus 
Frazer, K.C.B., B.H.A. the thanks of the Meeting were given to the Chairman for his conduct in 
the chair. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, assured the Meeting, that though he felt dmt others of tho 
Members, who were more able, or who had been more active than himself in fyrwarding the views 
contemplated by the Establishment, might have filled the chair, no one could be more zealous, or 
more anxious t^n he was for its prosper! ty. . 

(Signed) John Bvno. Chairman, 

H. Downes, Director. 

. Charles Stopdaht, Secretary. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

MODEL ROOM*. 

General the Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B.— The Pharos, Alexandria, from measurements token under 
the inspection of his Lordship when Lieut. -Col rommanding the 2d Queen's llojal regt. in Eg>pt. 

Capt. Macaulay, R.E.— Port of the island of St. Vincent’s, West Indies. 

Capt. Norton, late 34th regt.— Tw o specimens of the upplication of a cement comjroscd of small 
siliceous or other particles, lecently invented by himself The first shows the mode of covering lead 
so as to protect it horn weather, damp, or water ; the second shows the mode of omplu>ing it to fix 
iron rails in stone-work, &c. : the exiiensc being about half that of the comnuAi mastic cement, and 
it having the projierty of drying so as to be ready for papering, paiuting, or other inside work iu a 
few hours, and re4uiring no pressure to make it firm. 

Col. Sir Aug. Frazer, K.C.B., R.II.A.—- Two .sections of ships’ magazines, showing the new mode 
of stowing ca^dges, either in casks or cases ordered by the Admiralty, according to the size of the 
cartridge fur distant, hill, or reduced charge. 

Capt. the Hon. H. Duncan, C.B., R.N.'^Model of a gun and carrioge, as fitted to His Majesty's 
steam-vessels of war. 1833. 

Capt Manby.— Several models of Harpoons to be used in llie whale fishery, and fired from guns 
(his own invention, with details of trial). 


MrsEuu. 

Major J. Campbell, unatt., late 67tli foot — A chib, a paddle, two spears, South Sen Islands ; a 
bow, with arrows, Murray Island, Torres Straits; arrows, New Caledonia ; a spear, Port Essing- 
ton, north coast of New Holland; three spears, a w'nddy, a throwing-stick, Melville Iblaiid, north- 
west coast of New Holland , two spears, a vvomora, King Geoige the Tliird’s Sound, Western Aus- 
tralia; a paddle and war staff. New SZealand. 

Fred. Montresor, Esq. R.N., H.M. ship President. — Cava bowl and cup, with a specimen of the 
cava root used in the South Sea Islands ; nead-dicss of a Tongatnboo woman ; two war-clulis, Feejeo 
Islands; amat. Navigator’s Island; necklace, Tongataboo ; maree-maree or stone club. New Zea- 
land ; eaning of New Zealander taken off on board H.M. ship Zebra. 

Hon. F. Byng, Foreign Ofilco.--DreBs made and worn in California. 

Col. CharleB J. Napier, C.B.— A piece of cloth, Otaheite, 

Mrs. Boteler.— A lacquered basin, China; bracelets, necklaces, straw mats, quiver, arrows, weav- 
ing-machine, pieces of Benin cloth, dresses, straw-hats, ornaments, drinking-cups, from Fernando 
Fo and West Afiica ; ornamental flag-slaffB, from Algon Bay; musical instruments, straw blankets, 
arrows, shark’s backbone. Ash, carved box, from East and West Africa ; also, shields, black monkey 
ekins, a dagger, two clephaiifs* tusks, a rhinoceros’ horn, very large boar’s tusk, snouts of saw-fisli, 
leather fans, hawk's bill, turtle-shell, &c. &c. &c. 

"W.H. Hall, Esq., Master of H.M. ship Alfred.— Two pieces of p^lars from ancient Carthage and 
Acre. 

Col. C. J. Napier, C.B.— A Greek cartlien lamp taken out of a tomb in the ruins of Samos, Cofa- 
lonia, (the city of Penelope’s suitors.) 

Com. Copeland, H.M . surveying vessel Beacon.— From Milos, two very large bowls, two pitchers, 
ten bottles, two cups, seven images, five lamps, one flower-stamf, one womairs head, one large jar, 
three vases, and a marble sculpture, being the figure of Victory ; from Egino, seven vases, six cups, 
one image, one lamp, and ffOmc fragments. 

Capt. Dalrymple, ILE.l.C. service, Oiwell.— A Neptunean vase, being a large cup-shaped sub- 
marine plant, found only in the old straits of Sincapore and the neighbourhood. 

Lieut.-Col. J. H. Frith, Madras Artillery. — Twenty sharply-pelted pickets called Raniows, being 
made of the ^anjow wood and bamboo, and hardened in the fire, used by the Midays during the late 
expedition near Malacca, to fix in the ground close to one another so as to wound those who had to 
pa|s them ; a Malay pouch-box and four chargers ; two bullets used by tho Malays, being made of 
glass and flint, with tin poured round the glass to make the bullet round, (it appears there was a 
•oarcity of lead, but tin is common ;) a culler^'-stick, (natives’ missile,) South India ; skull of Royal 
Tiger, coast opposite Penang ; ditto of alligator, bison, two-bomed Thlnocerosj a jir^al and knife 
taken out of one of the Burmese stockades in the late war, 

* Continued.from our Number for Fub. 1634. 
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Me^or Orote, 33d.— Thlrty*8even ipeclmeiu of geology, dlfleront loealitiosi and four of clay, con- 
taining fosalls. 

Col. C. Jt Napier, G.B.— A ■peoimen of Uio late *' Qrolutm Island" thrown up by voleanic agency 
in the Mediterranean. 

Lieut. J, B. West, R.N.— A medal found In digging for the foundation of the now llungerfl^rd 
Market. 

Cant H. D. Jones, R.E.— Silver medals of Chules XII., Charles John XIV, of Sweden ; con|l»er 
medaU of Sobieski. Kosciusko, Poniatowski, Frederick the Great, Medallbn of Catherine IL of 
Uiissia; medal with the head of the Grand Master Do Rolian, atruck upon the finishing of Fort 
Jirae, the last work of the Knights of St. John at Malta. 

Colonial Surgeon Tobbs, River Gambia.— A selection of insects from that settlement. 

Lieut. W. F. V. Graham, 68th Light Infantry.— An arranged selection of insects and plants col- 
lected by himself during a tour in the south of France, Switserland, and north of Italy. 

To be continued. 

LIDRAHT. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. — The Charts published during 1833; being Lundy 
Island, Carlingford Lough, Vidal Bank, Soundings west of British islands ; River Douro, Straits of 
Gibraltar, Gibraltar, Toulon, Villafrnnoa, Gulf of Spezzia, Sea of Marmora (with the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus 0 Awatsku Bay, San Francisco, Port Lloyd, Green Island Ha^otu*. Port Honduras, 
Fort Royal, Martinique, 8. Jii.in de Nicaragua; Sheets IF. TIL IV. of £. coast S. America; Bay 
of Islands, River Shookiangii iu New Zealand ; Tide Tables, London to Plymouth. ' 

[The above are kept together on one tray of the New Chart Table marked 1833.] 

Lieut. J. Ford, h.p. late 79th foot.— Two drawings of the Mediterranean Galley, and several draw- 
ings illustrating the objects of natural history in the collections. 

Capt. K. W. Browne, R.N. — A book of 115 engravings of the reign of Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 
16,'>4 to 1660. 

W. J. Huggins, Marine Painter to Tlis Majesty.— The defeat of the squadron of Don Miguel on 
the loth Oct. 1832, off Vigo : a view of Clarence Cove, Fernando Po, coloured. 

Cdpt. John Luaid,A. D. C. of Cavalry.— Ports III. IV. of a series ofViews in India by the Donor, 
India pioofs. • 

Hr. Lee, &c. 8co.— Seven lithographs of Egyptian antiquities. 

Capt. Chesney, R.A. &c.— Hit. Report on the Euphrates’ route to India, folio, wdth two plates. 

The Right ILm. Lord Farnborougn, &r. &e. — A lithograph of" A complete View of London from 
the soutli side of the Tliames,” published at Amsterdam, by Danckers, 1647. Lith. Lond. 1832, by 
K. Martin. 

The books will be given as classed under the four heads— iVava^, Military, Scientific, HUtorieal, 
in a future Number. 

The visiters, including thoso introduced by Members, were, in February, 781. 

C. SrODDAttT, 

CapL Royal Staff Corps, h.p. Secretary. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT FOR PAY, HALF-PAY, AND DOCK-YARDS. 

18J4-35. 1833-34. 

Wages of Seamen and Marines, of the Ordinary, Yard 
Craft, &c £9r)8,761 £.955,220 

[The calculation of the rate per man, per month, is discontinued 
in this year’s estimate.] 

Victuals for ditto ••..'••• 396,561 438,004 

Admiralty Office • . • • * • • 104,551 104,070 

Navy Pay Office 21,720 21,725 

[The expense of sending money to the out-ports is put down at 
1500/. instead of 2000/. This, of course, is paid to the Bank 
of England.] 

Scientific Branch 20,685 22,109 

[The river St. Lawrence is to be surveyed; 1890/. is set down as 
tlie cost of this.] 

His Majesty’s Establishments at Home . • • 119,168 114,970 

His Majesty’s Establishin^nts Abroad . • • 22,633 23,422 

Wages to Artificers, &c., employed in bis Majesty’s Esta- 
blishments at Home 348,012 438,426 

Wages to Artificers, &c., employed in his Majesty’s Esta- 
blishments Abroad .••••• 25,512 26,305 

!kaval Stores, &c., for the building 'and repair of Ships, 

Docks, Wharfs, &c 421,990 423,000 

New Works and Improvements in the Yards, &c. • 74,980 63,700 

Medicines and Medical Stores . • • • • 25,641 31,500 

Miscellaueoua Services • • • • . • 36,154 50,980 


Total for the Effective Service 


2,576,568 2,713,431 
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£ £ 

Half-pay to Officers of the Navy and Royal Marines • 847 , 360 87 1 , 858 

Military Pensions and Allowances .... 530,348 633,403 

Civil Pensions and allowances — ^Total, if no further reduc- 
tions had taken place, 214,173/. Granted on reduction, 
j^hiefly to Artificers, 16 , 085/ 230 , 258 220 , 342 


Total for the Naval Service . 4,184,534 4,339,034 


For the Service of other Departments of Government 

Army and Ordnance Departments (conveyance of 
Troops, &c.) 180,115 200,800 

Home Department (Convict Service) • . • * 113,360 118,300 


Grand Total . 4,478,009 4,658,134 


The Wages of the Officers of the different Yards are— 


Deptford . 

W oolwich 

Chatham 

Sheerness ' . 

Portsmouth • ...... 

Plymouth ....... 

Pembroke 

[In these sums tre included 104 now Inspectors, at 1001. a>year 
ooeh, and 10 leading men, at 100^ or Sol, each. 42 Measurers 
are done away with.] 

Deptford, Victualling 

Sheerness . • .•••.. 

Portsmouth . . . . • • 

Plymouth ... . . . . . . 

Ilaslar Hospital 


ABSTRACT OV NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


£ 

£ 


665 

630 

0 

12,736 

11,950 

0 

16,961 

16,327 

0 

9,545 

9,200 

0 

20,331 

19,803 

0 

20,652 

19,559 

0 

6,748 

6,140 

0 

7,842 

7,595 

10 

done away 

830 

10 

3,209 

2,832 

0 

3,009 

2,810 

0 

5,439 

5,301 

0 

4,575 

4,479 

0 

D ABROAD. 

£ 

£ 



Naval Yards at Home • 

.« Abroad • • 

Victualling Yards at Home 
. , . . Abroad . 

Medical Establishments at Homo 
. . . . Abroad 

Transjfort Estahlishinents . 
Marine Barracks . 

Marine Infirmaries . 


87,978 

12.013 
14,980 

5,128 

10.014 
5,492 
1,760 
1,133 
3,303 


83,924 

13,052 

14,998 

4,955 

9,780 

5,415 

2,058 

680 

3,530 


WAnEB FOR WORKMEN. 


£ 

Woolwich Yard 35,920 

Chatham ^ 59,740 

Sheerness • 29,760 

Portsmouth . 79,014 

Plymouth .. 75,044 

Pembroke 23,230 

[The hbovo iueliidos the hire of Horses.] 

Th& Civil Police Force for the Yards, including Clothing 13,745 


£ 

54,885 

67,971 

29,610 

111,550 

116,656 

23,043 

. 11:676 
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ABSTRACT OV WAGES FOR YARDS, &C. 


Naval Yards at Home 

. . • . Abroad • • • . 

Victualling Yards at Home . . * . 

. • . . Abroad • • 

Medical Establishments at Home . . • 

• . . . Abroad .... 

For Timber, Materials, Repairs, St^am-Eiigines, Coals, &c. 
New Works and Improvements .... 

Medicines 

rackets, Pilots, distressed Seamen in Foreign Parts, Fur- 
niture, (Courts-Martial, Bembndge Light, Semaphores, 

Slave Money, &c. 

Half-Pay 

Pensions to OiUcers . . . . # 

. . W idows 

Compassionate ■••••• 
Chaplains’ Bounty . . . . • 

Greenwich Hospital 


£ 

£ 

317,353 

404,756 

18,352 

18,550 

26,694 

29,590 

4,600 

5,665 

3,125 

3,200 

2,660 

2,090 

421,990 

423,000 

74,890 

63,700 

25,641 

31,500 

36,154 

50,980 

847,360 

871,858 

81,307 

81,954 

188,961 

186,225 

14,000 

14,000 

1,080 

1,223 

245,000 

250,000 


Statement of the Expenditure Abroad onPaccount of the Extraordinaries of the Army, 
during the period from the 1 st- of January, 1832, to the 31st of March, 1833.— 
Oi'deied by the House of Commons to be printed Ist of March, 1834. 


Canada 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 

Bermuda .... 
Bahamas 

West Indies . . • 

Jamaica .... 
Honduras .... 
Gibraltar 

Malta .... 

Ionian Islands 

Cape of Good Hope 

Mauritius 

Sierra Leone 

(idinbia . . ' . • 

Fernando Po ... 
Ceylon .... 
New South Wales « . 

V.m Dieuiau’s Land ' 

Western Australia 



Tuliil Koceipts. 

Total Payments. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

9 . 

d. 


288,636 

7 

5 

456,872 

16 

2 


179,463 

4 


170,122 

17 

5i 


30,926 

0 

H 

33,926 

13 

11 


90,209 

15 

4J 

85,104 

8 

24 


31,334 

8 


31,250 

3 10 


300,118 

7 

04 

316,249 

9 

. 44 


369,810 

1 

Oi 

315,185 

0 

4I 


21,850 

12 

6 

19,94) 

17 

llj 


167,025 

11 

11 

172,905 

15 



174,352 

14 

H 

164,008 

16 



73,667 

17 


108,277 

9 101 


158,701 

15 

11 

148,040 

IG 

54 


131,315 

2 

10 

162,581 

16 

6 


28,6 H 

5 


34,220 

7 



18,937 

18 

54 

16,116 

7 

4 


10,561 

1 

4 

9,850 

8 

41 


108,463 

10 

H 

I0cS,463 

13 



219,105 

9 

104 

203, 183 

18 

8 


116,166 

1 

5 

122,652 

4 

11 


34,940 

4 

Hi 

32,228 

19 114 


£2,531,277 11 -1| £2,711,71)4 3 til 
Amount of Balances in tlie several Military 

Chests on the 1st of Jan. 1832 • . 899,792 1 0^ 


£3,454,069 12 5 


Amount of Balance s on the 31st of March, 1833 • • « 712,27o 8 8^ 


£3,454,(Ki9 12 5 
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the Year endini' 31st Ufarch, 1S31, and the Year endini^ 3ht March, 183.'). 


All Hanks. 


CHARGE. 


r* 

1834-5 

Lessin 

1834-5 

183.3-4 

^834-5 

More in 
1834-3 

liCss iu 
1834-5 




£. 5. d. 

£. i. d. 

£. 1. d 

£. s, d. 

89,419 

88,952 

467 

3,168.216 14 1 

3,056,873 18 11 


111,342 13 25 

.. 

.. 

.. 

110,835 13 5 

122,143 3 5 

11,307 8 0 

c 

, , 



91.627 13 7 

90,313 4 5 


4,314 9 2 

, , 



11,800 0 0 

, , 


11,800 0 Od 


•• 

•• 

33.415 9 10 

•• 

•• 

33,415 9 lOe 


.. 


15.703 19 0 

6.977 8 3 


8,726 10 9/ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

101.318 13 2 

82,179 0 0 

.. 

19,139 13 2^ 

19,720 

19.720 

.. 

690,757 12 5 

683.486 0 5 

• ’* 

7.271 12 0 

• • 

.. 

.. 

17,500 0 0 

.. 

.. 

17.500 0 0 

109139 

108G72 

467 

4.244.175 17 6 

4.011,972 15 6 

u,307 8 0 

213,510 10 1ft 

19.720 

19,720 

•• 

690,757 12 5 

683,486 0 6 

i 

7,271 12 0 

89,419 

88.952 

o467 

3,553,418 5 1 

3,358.486 15 0 

11,307 8 0 

206.238 18 1 , 

88,952 


.. 

3,338,486 15 0 

.. 

.. 

11,307 8 0 I 

•• 

•• 

7,684 


- 


; 


•• 

8,151 

' 194,931 10 1 

•• 

•• 

194,931 10 li j 


110,000 
H6.000 
63iJ,000 
86.4S0 
145,944 
170,516 
1.211.746 9 
178,000 0 
51,374 3 
12,500 0 


;i6,547 12 1016,547 12 10 ft 
114.000 0 0, .. 6,000 0 

82,000 0 0 .. 4,000 0 

607,000 0 O' .. 25,000 0 

81,240 0 0 .. 5,340 0 


147,600 0 O! 
164,500 0 0 

U27,848 7 2 
48,633 10 1 


1,656 0 0 


6.016 0 
61,898 2 

2.740 13 
12,500 0 


2.693,560 12 
10 


B|2,!i89,369 lO 1 1S,20J 12 10,122,394 16 
l| • 1 .. I 18.203 12 


104,191 2 


4.244.175 17 
'2.515,560 12 
178,000 0 


6'4.041,972 15 5 
82.589,369 10 1 
01 


16,937.736 10 
690.737 12 


2 6.63i;i42 5 61 
5, 683.486 0 5| 


6,216,978 17 9 5,957,856 5 1 


104,191 2 7m 


202,203 2 
104,191 2 


306,394 4 
7,271 12 


299,122 12 8^/ 


NOTES. 


a This decrease of 467 wen 
jisrauhedby the reduction of 1 
Colonel and 2 Majors, and by 
Iceabingto bear on the establish- 
ment of the Foot Guards 464 
men, who did not exist, but 
whose pay was applied to the 
'Recruiting Hospitah and cer- 


h The charge for Medicines 


In 


c This increase has been 
lused by transferring from the 
GarnsonEstablisbmont of 1833. 
k the charge of 14,811/. Is. 7d. 
for the pny of officers serving 
iwith his Majesty’s Forces, and 
for the Cinque Ports, theTuwer, 
land Windsor; and also by sub- 
stituting Staff pny nt 691/. 19s. 


Island Staff. 

d Included in the Land Force 
iharge. 1833-4. 
e Of this charge fur 183^4, 


1 Ebtimatos ; 15,947/. 
12s. lOd. to ihe Estimate of Re- 


ibhed ben ices; and 
1,16(1/." 15s. 9d. has been abo< 
[tisbed. 

f The charge for these estu- 
blishroents was 20,202/. Os. I Id. 
for 1833-4, but 4,578/. Is. ILd. 
was paid out of balance imup- 
proTjrialed. The charge lor 
'1834-5 is 16.855/. 12s. 6d. } but 
by applying the unexpended 
balance of loimer votes, 6,987/. 
|8s 3d. only is lequired. The 
sa\in|f of actual charge is3y426/. 

g The charge in the printed 
lEstimato for 1^-4 waslU3, 318/. 
13s. 2a.; but 101,318/. 13s. 2d. 
only was voted, 
h The decrease, including 
India, IS 202,203/. 2s. id. 

Dccioase of Estimate, ex* 
[elusive of Indin. 

/rfranslerri'd from Garrison 
Estimate, 1833-4. See Note 
above on " Garrisons." 

/ Pensioners from Ordnance 
Military Corps, included in 
[Army Estimates, 1834-5. 

Decrease of Estimate of 
Non-Effective Services, 
n Dccicuse, including India. 
0 Decrease, exclusive of In- 
[dia, ofwhicli 30,000/. arises from 
|not iiicludiug Exchequer Fees 
in Aim y Ebtimatos ot 1834*5. 


EDWARD ELLICE. 
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COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT OF THE ORDNANCE ESTIMATE, 
1834-5, with 1833-4. 


ORDINARY. 

Civil Establishments (Tower, Pall Mall, and Dublin) . 
Departments, Woolwich ...... 

Salaries at Home vStations 

. . Out Stations in Ireland and Foreii^n Statiorf^ . 

. . Barrack Mastei's,^&c., at Home, Abroad, and in 

Ireland . 

Master Gunners 

Royal Kni^ineers, and Sappers and Miners 

Royal Regiment of Artillery ..... 

Horse Artillery, &c. 

Field Train 

Medical Establishment 

Academical . . ...... 

Total of the Ordinary . 

EXTUAORDINAKIUS . 

Charge for the Superintendence of Ordnance Works and 
Repairs, Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Ordnance Works and Repairs, and Storekeepers’ Expendi- 
ture, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Charge for the Superintendence of the Building and Repair 
of Barracks, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Building and Repair of Barracks, in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Colonies ....... 

Barrack Masters’ Expenditure, Allowances to Barrack Mas- 
ters, and Lodging Money to Officers in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the (Colonies ..... 

Military, Civil, and Barrack Contingencies 

/ Ordnance 

' 1 Military Store Branch 

On Account for Stores, for the Year ending 31 March, 183fi, 
recpiired for Foreign Works and Repaiis, and which will 
be deducted from the Vote for that Year, in the same way 
as the Vote of the list is deducted from the Estimate of 
this Year ........ 

Total of the Extraordinarics . 
Unprovided — for Services as stated . . , , 

Superannuated 

Exchequer Fees . 


1834-35. 

£ 

70,562 

8,178 

15,237 

26,998 


Ordinary 
Extraordinaries 
Unprovided 
Superannuated 
Exchequer Fees 


RECAPITULATION, 


560,578 

612,577 

3,514 

168,498 

1,747 


^ To be expended 

Deduct, Credits, — 

By Rents^ sale of old Stores, and unexpended Sums of 
former Grants . . . . ^ 129,0001 

By rent of Canteens, &c. . . . , 51,000/^*°^^®”^ 


1833-34- 

£ 

71,996 

8,965 

14,919 

26,871 


36,194 

5,000 

75,411 

276,227 

35,971 

602 

10,198 

Nil. 

37,703 

5,010 

80,019 

277,156 

35,982 

584 

9,866 

Nil. 

560,578 

♦569,071 

£ 

£ 

30,738 

35,934 

158,743 

187,404 

28,076 

25,587 

125,404 

115,084 

65,034 

65,792 

129,582 

129,719 

} 55,000 

83,000 

20,000 

20,000 

t012,577 

662,520 

3,514 

23,889 

168,498 

346,564 

1,747 

2,179 


569,071 

662,520 

23,889 

346,564 

2,179 


Jl, 346, 914 1,604,223 


142,000 


* Less, »493/, f Less, 49,943/. 
J More credits, 38,000/. 


Total to be Voted . ||1, 166,914 1,462,223 


:j; Less to be expended, 257,309/, 
Less to be voted, 285,309/. 
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YEOMANRY AND VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


SUMS EXPKNUKD. 



Grnal lUitain. 

Ireland. 


Total. 


. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1816 . 

76,237 

6 

2 

.38,361 

13 

7 

112,598 

19 

9 

1817 . 

110,819 

10 

3 

27,993 

4 

2 

138,812 

14 

5 

1818 . 

95,857 

104,178 

13 

2 

22,878 

9 

0 

118,736 

2 

2 

1819 . 

19 

3 

19,550 

5 

0 

123,729 

4 

3 

1820 . 

165,910 

1 

9 

19,569 

12 

5 

185,479 

14 

2 

1821 . 

120,254 

8 

0 

87,313 

16 

3 

207,568 

4 

3 

1822 . 

117,424 

13 

1 

66,892 

15 

6 

184,317 

8 

7 

J823 . 

124,590 

15 

4 

18,353 

11 

0 

142,944 

6 

4 

1824 . 

126,357 

0 

1 

18,157 

17 

4 

144,514 

17 

5 

1825 . 

111,246 

15 

6 

18,034 

14 

0 

129,281 

9 

6 

1826 . 

144,592 

17 

5 

17,888 

2 

5 

162,480 

19 

10 

1827 . 

133,242 

5 

0 

17,784 

16 

8 

151,027 

1 

8 

1828 . 

40,823 

11 

0 

17,888 

13 

1 

58,712 

4 

1 

1829 . 

45,337 

3 

7J 

17,690 

6 

11 

63,027 

10 


1830 . 

52,445 

15 

104 

17,900 

0 

H 

• 70,345 
184,883 

16 

4 

1831 . 

1832, to ] 

167,321 

14 

2 

17,561 

15 

7i 

9 

9} 

31st March, ; 

1833, J 

(15 months) 

^ 81,769 

5 

3 

14,713 

• 

0 

li 

96,482 

5 

4} 

1833-4 . 

, 84,776 

8 

6 

7,630 

0 

0 

92,406 

8 

6 

Totals . £1,903,186 

3 

5 

464,162 

13 


2,367,348 

16 

m 

War-Officoj 

, Feb. 1834. 





K. 

ELLIC 


OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN NAMED BY HIS MAJESTY 


FOR REWARDS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 

Lieut.’Gen. Richard Blunt, 

Ensipfii ... 31 Jan. 1787 Jamaica, till March 1790. 

Lieutenant. . 23 Feb. 1791 1794-95, with Lord Moira’s expedition. 

Captain . . . 12 July 1793 

Major . . . 17 May 1790 1795 to 1802, West Indies. 

Lieut.-Colonel . 23 Aug. 1799 1805 to 1809, Hanover, Madeira, and Portugal. 

Colonel , • 25 Oct. 1809 

Major-General . 1 Jan. 1812 Spain, with the Portuguese troops during the war. 

Lieut.-General . 27 May 1825 With Portuguese army till 1820. 

Rate per Annum, 250^ 

Major-General John McNair, 

Ensign . . • 21 May 1794 1795, on coast of France and Mediterranean. 

Lieutenant . 6 June 1794 1798, capture of Malta. 

Captain . . . 8 Aug. 1794 1800, expedition to Cadiz. 

Major ... 5 April 1801 1801, Egyptian campaign, 

Lieut.-Colonel . 1 Aug. 1804 1805 to 18j4, West Indies. 

Colonel. . . 4 June 1813 1814, Canada. 

Major-General . 12 Aug. 1819 1815, June and September, Flanders. 

• Rato per Annum, 175/. 

Lieut. -General Sir D,Tj,T. Widdrington. 

Ensign . . . llApiill782 1782, at blockade and siege of Gibraltar. 

Lieutenant , . 4 Oct. 1786 

Captain . . 14 April 1793 \ • 

Major . . . 18 Jan. 1797 I Serving with his regiment a portion of the time 

Lieut.-Colonel. 6 Aug. 1799 f in the West Indies. 

Colonel ... 25 Oct. 1809 J 

Major-General . 1 Jan. 1812 1812 to 1817, on staff at Gibraltar and in Ca< 

Lieut.-General • 27 May 1825 nada. 

Rate per Annum, 175/# 
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distributiok of FRIZE-UOMEY. 

By the KINO. 

X PROCLAMATION. 

WILLIAM, B. 

Whereai by Our Order in Council of this day's date, We were graciously pleased, 
for the reasons therein contained, to annul our Royal Proclamation of the 29th of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, for granting the distribution of the 
net proceeds of prizes captured from the enemy, and also Our Order in Council of 
the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, for the dis- 
tribution of the net proceeds of captures and seizures made by our ships and vessels 
of war, under the several Acts passed for the prevention of smuggling, and other 
Acts relating to Our Revenue of Customs and to Trade and Navigation, for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and for the capture and destruction of piratical vessels, 
and of the rewards which have been conferred for the same ; and it is expedient that 
provision should be made by Us for the future distribution of such proceeds and 
rewards, We do now make known to all our loving subjects, and all others whom it 
may concern, by this Our Proclamation, by and with the advice and consent of Our 
Privy Council, that Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby direct, that the dis- 
tribution of such proceeds and rewards shall be made in the following manner, viz. 

That the flag-otficer or officers shall have one sixteenth part of the whole net pro- 
ceeds arising from prizes captured from the enemy, and from all other captures and 
seizures as aforesaid, made by the ships and vdlsels under his command, and of the 
rewards conferred fur the same, save and except as hereinafter provided and directed. 

That the captain or captains, or commanders of any of Our ships or sloops of war, 
or the officer or officers, respectively commanding such ships or sloops of war, 
who shall have been actually on board at the time of any such capture or seizure, 
shall have one sixth part of the remainder; and where there is no flag-officer, one sixth 
part of the whole. 

That the remainder shall be distributed into shares according to the annexed 
scale. 

First class. — ^To the senior lieutenant, from first to fiflh rates inclusive, or the 
commander acting as first lieutenant (where there is one), the master of the fleet, and 
field officer of marine (if embarked) — fifty-five shares each. 

Second class.' — To the other lieutenants, captain of marines, master, physician of 
the fleet, and secretary to the commander*in-cbief — forty-five shares each. 

Third class.— To the chaplain, surgeon, and other flag-officers, secretaries, purser, 
lieutenants of marines, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter — twenty-five shares each. 

Fourth class. — To mates, second master, assistant-surgeon, schoolmaster, clerks, 
master at arms— eighteen shares each. 

Fifth class. — ^To midshipmen, master’s assistant, admiral's coxswain, ship’s cor- 
jioral, cajitain’s coxswain, quartermaster, gunners’ and boatswains’ mates, captains of 
forecastle and hold, coxswain of launch, caulker, sail-maker, carpenters' mates, 
armourer, captains of mam and fore-tops, serjeant of marines — ten shares each. 

Sixth class. — ^I'o captains of masts and afterguard, yeoman of signals, coxswain of 
pinnace, sail-makers’, caulkers’, and armourers’ mates, cooper, rope-maker, volunteers 
of first class, ship’s cook, corporals of marines — eight shares each. 

Seventh class. — ^To seamen gunners, gunners’ crews, carpenters’, cookers’, and sail- 
makers* crews, a^ile seamen, yeomen of store-room, private and fifer of marines, above 
seven years— five shares each. 

Eighth class — To cook’s mate, barber, ordinary seamen, captain’s and purser’s and 
ward-room stewards, captain's and ward-room cooks, prhrate and fifer of marines, 
under seven years, and admiral’s steward, cook, and domestics — three shares each. 

Ninth class. — To landsmen, stewards’ mates, and others not described, including 
supernumeraries for victuals only, boys of first class — two shares each. 

Tenth class.— To boys of the second class — half a share each. 

When landjurces are embarked to serve as marines, they are to share according 
to their respectivjtf ranks as marines. 

Secondly.— la the cases of prizes captured from the enemy, and all other captures 
and seizures as aforesaid, made by the officers and men of cutters, schooners, brigs, 
itnd other armed vessels of war, commanded by lieutenants, when not in company 
t^ith other fdiipi^mmaaded by captains or cumniandersi the said lieutenants to share 
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as captains ; and where more small vessels than one bhall be together, the lieutenants 
shall have equal shares of the one sixth part. 

But a lieutenant or lieutenants commanding small vessels, when in company with 
capftiins or commanders, shall share only as commanders doing duty as first lieii< 
tenants, or first lieutenants of first to fifth rates inclusive, namely, — they shall have 
fifty- five shares. 

The remainder to be shared as in the foregoing scale, with the exception of the 
clerk in charge, who is to share as purser; but if a ship or vessel bearing a purser be 
present, he is to share only as a clerk. 

Thirdly. — In all cases in which superuumcraries, whether officers or men, shall be 
borne by order of the Lord High Admiral, or Our Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral, or by other proper authority, they shall share with 
the respective ranks in which they may be acting ; Provided always, and We do 
hereby direct, that no flag-officer or other person not actually present at the capture' 
or destruction of any pirate vessel shall be entitled to share in any distribution of 
the proceeds or bounty in respect of the crews of such piratical ships, vessels, and 
boats ; and also that no fiag-officer or other person who shall not have been actually 
on board any of Our ships, or ships of war, at the actual taking, sinking, buruiug, or 
otherwise destroying any ship or ships of wiir, or privateers, belonging to the enemy, 
shall be entitled to share in the distribution of any head or bounty-money granted as 
a reward for the taking, sinking, burning, or otherwise destroying any such ship or 
vessel. 

Fourthly. — ^The following regulations are to be established with respect to the 
share before mentioned, to be given to the flag-officer or officers under whose com- 
mand the capturing ship, may be. 

That a captain, commander, or commanding officer of a ship or vessel, shall be 
di‘emed to be under the command of a flag when he shall have actually received some 
order from, or be acting in execution of some order issued by, a flag-officer ; and in 
the event of his being directed to join a flag-officer on any station, he shall be ileeined 
to be under the command of such flag-officer from the time when he arrives within the 
limits of the station, and shall be considered to continue under the cominaiid of the 
flag-officer of such station, until he shall have received some order directly from, or 
he acting in execution of some order issued by, some other flag-officer duly authorized, 
or by the Lord High Admiral, or Our Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, for the time being. 

That a flag-officer, coniiiiander-in-chief, where there is but one flag-officer iqion 
service, shall have to his own use the one-sixteenth part of the proceeds of all prizes 
captuied irum the enemy, and of all other captures and seizures as aforesaid, made 
by ships and vessels under his command, and of the rewards conferred for the same, 
save and exce[)t as hereinbefore provided and directed. 

That when ships or vessels under the command of several flags which belong 
to separate stations, shall happen to be joint captors, each flag-officer under whose 
orders the ships or vessels arc, shall receive such proportion of the flag share to 
u hich he shall be entitled according to the number of ships belonging to each re- 
spectively. 

Captains or commanders, or commanding officers of such ships or vessels as shall 
be under orders from the Lord High Admiral, or Our Commissioners for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral, being joint captois with other shijis or vessels under a 
flag or flags, the flag-officer is only to have his proportion of the flag share according 
to the number of ships belonging to his squadron. 

That if a flag-officer be sent to command in the ports of the United Kingdom, he 
shall have no share in the prizes captured from the enemy, nor in the othu- captures 
or seizures as aforesaid, made by ships or vessels which have sailed, or shall sail, from 
that port by order of the Lord High Admiral, or Our Commissioners fur executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral, nor in the rewards confeired for the same. 

That when more flag-officers than one shall be serving together, the one-sixteenth 
part of the net proceeds of prizes captured from the enemy, and of the other captures 
or seizures as aforesaid, made by any ships or vessels of the fleet or squadron, 
and of the rewards conferred for the same, shall be divided in the folfowing propor- 
tions, iKimely : 

If there be but two flag-officers, the chief shall have two-third parts of the said 
one-sixteenth, and the other shall have the remaining third pait ; but if the number 
of flag-officers be more than two, the chief shall have only one half, and the other half 
shall be equally divided amongst the junior flag-officers. 

U. S. JouRN. No* 65. April, 1834. 2 o 
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The commodores of the first class and captains of the fleet sh^l be esteemed as 

flag-officers. ^ . 

And VVe do hereby further direct, that the captains and cortimanders of Our ships 
and vessels of war shall, on makinff any capture or seizure, transmit, as soon as may 
be, or cause to be transmitted, to tlio Secretary of the Admiralty, a true and perfect 
list of all the officers, seamen, marines and soldiers, and others, who were actually on 
board Our ships and vessels of war under their command at the time of tho said 
capture or seizure, and also of those who were absent on duty at such time j which 
list shall contain the quality of the service of each person on board, together with 
the description of the men, taken from the description books of the capturing ships 
or vessels, and their several ratings, and be subscribed by the captain or commanding 
officer, and three or more of the chief officers on board. 

And We do hereby further direct, that when such lists shall have been duly ex- 
amined with die muster books of such ships or vessels, and lists annexed thereto, in 
order to see that such lists agree with such muster books, and annexed lists, as to the 
names, qualities, or ratings of the officers, seamen, marines, soldiers, and others, 
belonging to such ships and vessels, and, upon request, the Accountant-General of 
Our Navy, or examining officer, shall forthwith grant a certificate, signed by such 
officer, of the truth of any lists so transmitted to the agents nominated and appointed 
by the captors or seizors ; and also, upon application, the said Accountant-General, 
or examining officer, shall give, or cause to be given, to tho said agents all such 
lists from the muster booHs of any such ships and vessels, and annexed lists, as the 
said agents shall find requisite for their direction in making distribution to the parties 
entitled to share in the produce of such captuies and seizures, and the rewards con- 
ferred fur the same, and shall otherwise be aiding and assisting to the said agents in 
all siicli matters as shall be necessary. 

And We do direct that in case any difficulty shall arise in respect to any of the 
regulations hereby proposed, and nut herein sufficiently provided for, the same shall 
be reteired to Our Lord Iligh Admiral, or Our Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord Iligh Admiral, for the time being, and their directions thereupon shall 
be final, and have the same force and effect as if specially provided for in this Our 
Royal Proclamation : 

Provided always, and We do hereby direct, that the distribution hereinbefore 
made, or directed to be made, shall not be construed to affect any captures or 
seizures niaile before the day of the date of this Our Royal Proclamation, nor any 
cajitiires or seizures which shall be made after that day, and which shall be con- 
demned or adjudged in any of Our Courts of Vice-Admiralty, befoie notice of this 
Oui Proclamation shall have been received by the Court of Vice-Admiralty iii which 
such condemnation or adjudication shall puss; and We do hereby, lastly, direct, that 
the jiroceeds of all such captures and seizures made before the date of this Our Royal 
Prochimatioii, or which shall be made after that day, and shall be condemned or 
adjudged in any of Our Courts of Vice- Admiralty antecedent to the notice of this 
Our Royal Proclamation having been received in such Courts, together with all re- 
wards aforesaid, shall continue to be distributed in the proportions and manner 
directed in and by Our said former Proclamation and Order respectively. 

Given at Our Court at St. James's, the nineteenth day of Marcli, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, and in the fourth year of Our reign. 

GOD save the KING. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND nIvY. 

Februauy 17. 

Navy Estimates*-^S\i J. Graham said that while the present Ministers had been in 
office, the reductions made by them had been about to the same amount as those efiected 
by the Duke-of Wellington m the yeais and 1830. Since 1830 Ministers had 
repealed taxes to the extent of 3,200.000/., and this, added to the 3,200,000/. repealed 
by the Duke of Wellington, made together no less than 6,400,000/., which had been 
mainly accomplished by a simultaneous diminution of the expenditure of the country. 
Two of? Iionour of prqiosing an estimate containing reductions to the amount of 
i 80,000/. The items to which economy had heen applied were principally in the 
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Naval Dockyards.^ The number of labourers, shipwrights, and ofheri, had been de- 
creased to 6,000.' The wages had therefore been lowered 22,000/. out of about 
400,000/. Another saVing had been made in provisions. Another saving, was the 
reduction of half<pay. It had been a rule with the Admiralty, that only one promo- 
tion should be made for every three vacancies, and a strict adherence to this plan had 
produced a saving on half-pay of between 24,000/. and 23,000/. Other small items 
raised the total diminution to 181,000/., in addition to the large reductions in former 
years, which made a total saving since 1831 of 1,400,000/. He would observe, that 
though he had suggested a diminution of 500 men, he had made an addition of 1,000 
hoys. He had done so advisedly. It was of great importance to induce buys to go to 
sea for the first time in the King’s service. He concluded by moving that ** 27,000 
men be employed for the sea service of the year 1834, including 9,000 marines and 
1,000 hoys.” 

Mr. Hume said that a gallant Admiral, who had lately filled an important Govern- 
ment situation in the West Indies, had admitted before the Committee, that we ought 
to reduce our naval establishment to what it was in 1792. He protested against 
the extravagant estimates which had that evening been laid before the House. The 
number of Captains that had been made since 1816 was 324, of whom only 150 had 
seen actual seivice. This was a breach of faith with the old uificers — with those who 
shared in the fatigues and encountered the perils of the service. It was also a breach 
of faith with the public; for every promotion since the peace was imposing an addi- 
tional buiden on the country. He complained that out of 5,000 officers in the Navy, 
there were no fewer than 4,000 on half-pay. The Chancellor of the Exchequer hud 
said, on a former occasion, that Ministers wished to carry on the government of this 
-country without patronage. 

Lord Althorp : 1 never said so. 

Mr. Hume : It was curious, certainly, If not only he (Mr. Hume), but all the country 
were mistaken in supposing that the Noble Lord had made such a declaration. The 
Government had not fulfilled their jiromises of economy. The Hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving that instead of 27,500 seamen, as at present, the number fur the 
ensuing year should ho 25,000, thereby making a reduction of 2,500. 

Mr. C. Fergusson said, if there ever was a period when tlie state of Europe was such 
as to make it necessary for this country to keep up an efficiout navy, that period was the 
present. He begged to mention, that on an early day he would move that the grant 
of a certain sum of money be given to Captain Ross, in consideration of the losses he 
had incurred and the discoveries he had made in his voyages to the North Sea. 

Captain Yorke said the estimates were the best which had been submitted to that 
House for years. 

Mr. Chapman said, that the country owed the present Administration great thanks 
for keej)ing up the efficiency of tho Navy. 

Mr. Lloyd could not support the Member for Middlesex on the present occasion. 

Mr. C'ubbett said that it was not altogether for the purpose of carrying on war that 
a certain naval force was necessary to be kept up, but also for the purpose of main- 
taining peace ; and he agreed with the Honourable Baronet in bis estimate, solely 
because he held this opinion. What he objected to in the Navy was, not its nume- 
rical foice, but its cost, which was outrageous. The Right Hon. Baronet, when ho 
sat on that (the Opposition) side of the House, had made a motion respecting the 
enormous sums received by the Privy Council, and the waste of public money in tho 
Foreign Consulate Department, and had compared the extravagance of our consular 
esiablishmcnt with the cheapness of the American plan. There had been sumetliing 
of the Radical or J acuhin in the Right lion. Baronet ou that occasion, but now the 
Right Hon. Baronet spoke entirely in a different tone. 

Sir J. Graham; Did the Hon. Member mean really to say, that the grievance of 
which he had complained, with reference to our consular establishment, still existed P 

Mr. Hume: Yes! 

Sir J. Graham denied that it did ; these Consuls now oulyTeceived 60,000/. a-year ; 
being a reduction of not less than 30,000/. effected by the present Administi ation iii 
that single item. He believed that there did not exist in the present Cabinet an in- 
stance of any Member holding any sinecure office to which salary was’attacbed, in 
addition to his effective office. 

Several Hun. Members exclaimed, ** Lord Auckland, Lord Auckland 1” 

Sir J. Graham said that certainly that nobleman held several effective offices, and 
discharged the duties of them, but he only received the salary of one of them. 

Mr. Hume : The Noble Lord held some pensions. 

2 0 2 
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Sir J. Graham said that Lord Auckland had refused to draw his, pension since he 
came under the service of the Government. 

• For the Amendment 20 

' For the Original Motion ^ • . • • • .196 

Majority • • • . 176 

On the question that the sum of 104,551/. should he granted to defray the charges 
and expenses of the Admiralty Ofhee, Mr. Ruthven moved, as an amendment, that the 
sum should be reduced to 102,051/. He thought the salary of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty might be reduced from 4,500/. to 4,000/.; and that instead of having five 
other Lords of the Admiralty, at 1,000/. per annum each, three vrould be quite enough 
to transact the public business. 

Sir J. Graham had little objection to the reduction of his own salary, but, under 
the present consolidated system, it was absolutely necessary to have Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

For the Amendment • 29 

Agamst it • • . • . • a •! 60 

Majority • • . • _131 

On the vote for 119,168/. for the Naval establishments at home, Mr. G(>l)l)ctt s<a»i 
that, under this head, was an item of 11,000/. for advertising. Now he shunld just 
like to know to whom this money went^how much to one, and how much ** to 
t’other ?” 

* Sir J. Graham wished to say that they we^ engaged, not upon an account, but 
an estimate of the probable expense of a future year. 

Mr. Cobbett: It may be an account, or it may bo an estimate; you’re going to 
spend it. 

Sir J. Graham : Of that I'm not sure. (Mr. Cobbett made some sign.) The Hon. 
Gentleman don't believe me. 

Mr. Cobbett : No, I don’t, (laughter). 

Sir J. Graham : Well, I can assure the Hon. Gentleman that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has in his custody no less a sum than 500,000/. on the last two years’ 
estimates, which I have not yet drawn upon him for. — ^The Resolution was agreed to. 

On the proposal that 847,360/. be grunted for the half-pay of the Navy and Royal 
Marines — 

Mr. Cobbett said he would oppose this vote. He would divide the House upon it. 
It was twice as much as was necessary in former times, when we had 100,000 men; 
whereas we had now only 22,000 ! 

Sir ,T. Graham would be ashamed to argue such a question. Let the Hon. 
Member divide the House if he pleased. 

Mr. Cobbett felt that the House should institute an inquiry before they voted away 
so large a sum of the people’s money : if they did not, the Reform Parliament was 
not worth a— (Here the Hon. Member struck the table with so much vehemence that 
the concluding expression was not heard in the Gallery ; it apjieared, liowever, to 
excite considerable laughter in the Huuso.) 

The vote was agreed to ; as were also several others, after a few remarks. 

March 3. 

Army Eaiimaiet^Wr, Ellice moved that the sum of 3,056,873/. 18s. IL/. be 
granted to defray the charges of his Majesty’s land forces for services at home and 
abroad, (except the regiments employed in the terhfoiial possessions of the East 
India Company.) Mr. Cobbett ofiered no objection to the number of the army, but 
thought that 7a. 7r/. per week was too much for common soldiers. Sir H. Uardingc 
was surprised that the Hon. Member for Oldham should' object to the pay of soldiers ; 
it was an error to say that they were overpaid. At present the soldiers were contented 
and happy, if the hon. member for Oldham and others would allow them to remaia 
so. Mr. Guest wished to place the Guards on a level with infantry of the line. 
Mr. Ellice entered into some calculations to prove that the Guards, as a whole, in- 
cluding all their officers, cost less than an equal number of infantry of the line, 
making allowance for the 1</. a<day additional, which was given them in consequence of 
particular services they had to ^lerform in the metropolis. Sir J. Byng contended 
that the officers of the Guards received inferior pay to those of the line. There was 
an allowance, he observed, for every seven battalions of the line of 1400/. for wiue, 
bi^tthe battalion of the Guards received not one shilling on that score. After some 
further discussion the vote was agreed to. 
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Mr. Ellicp, in proposing the sum of 120,848/. 18^. Ot/. for the general atafF officers 
and officers of the hospitals serving with his Majesty’s forces, and for his Majesty’s 
garrisons of the Cinqife Ports, the Tower, and Windsor Castle, said, that following 
up the lecomitlendation of the Committee, be had applied, by letter, to the Comman* 
tler-in-Chief, entreating his attention to the report, and assuring him of the desire of 
Ihe House of Commons to have every possible reduction effected in that department, 
which would be consistent with the efficiency of tlie service. The answer he had re- 
ceived contained the reasons of the commandeniin-chief against any reduction (con- 
sistent with its efficiency) in the general staff at the present moment, and clearly 
showed why the projected consolidation of the offices of Affiutant-General and Quar- 
ter-moster-General could not be advantageously effected. It appeared that the duties 
of tliese officers were totally distinct, and required for their performance men of 
ability and experience. The one had intrusted to him the care of distributing clothes 
and accoutrements to the troops, the other remained constantly with the army, and 
attended]. to its details, which were very complicated and various. Tho offices, there- 
fore, it appeared, could not be consolidated, without inconvenience to the public 
service, it besides appeared, from the communication of the Cummander-in-Chief, 
that these officers formed part of the King's personal staff. From inquiries, he (Mr. 
Hllice) had in addition made, he had ascertained that the business devolving on the 
Adjulant'Gcneral had been of late years fully quadrupled ; and, though he had not 
the same materials .as his predecessor in office for forming a judgment with regard to 
that of the Quarter^master-General, he yet tested the house womd have sufficient con- 
fidence in him to leave the matter in his band, and he promised to see what could be 
done with it in the way of reduction in future years. 

Mr, Hume referred to the recommendation of the Committee on the subject of a 
rotation amongst staff officers, and spoke of the advantage that would arise from the 
ado^ition of that recommendation. 

Sir H. Hardinge said it appeared to him that the Right Hon. Gentleman in his 
speech had held out the prospect that hereafter some portion of the staff* might be 
reduced. Now, if there was a difference of opinion on that subject between the Right 
Hon. Cfentleman and the noble lord the Cominander-in-Chief, the point was one 
which should be referred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. After pronouncing an 
eulugium on the present Adjutant-General, he observed that his duties had been of 
late greatly increased, and that if he was not sujiplied with the necessary means, it 
would be impossible for him to proceed as he had done in carrying one important view 
of that house into effect — namely, the prevention as much as possible of corporal 
pimishmeiit in the army. If the house wished that the effective discipline of the 
army should be maintained, while corporal punishment was omitted, the staff must be 
kept up. He would warn the Right Hon. Gentleman against reductions and ill- 
chosen consolidations, which tended to impair the efficiency of the army, while in 
reality no saving was effected to the public. He would just state an instance of a 
reduction of the kind. Some sessions ago, the Hon. Member for Middlesex, backed 
by the report of a Committee, proposed the reduction of the inspectors of army 
clothing. The consequence was, that the predecessor of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
reduced the two inspectors of army clothing. Tho Committee of last session ex- 
amined one of these late inspectors, and it appeared from his evidence that one effect 
of their inspectorship was, that the clothing for the army was greatly improved, and 
that gentleman stated that he himself was employed in the discharge of his duties 
while inspector, for three hundred days out of the three hundred and sixty-five. Ho 
had to observe that the consolidation of the offices of Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General had been attempted twenty years ago, and that the attempt had 
failed. He then alluded to the ])roposed plan for reducing the salaries of military 
governors, and said he was sure it would be found that the impolitic plan of cutting 
down the salaries of the militury governors in our colonies to such a low degree would 
be attended with this bad consequence, (than which none could be worse,) that it 
would be impossible to get officers of distinguished merit and ability to take those 
governments, seeing that the pay was so extremely inadequate. Now he was certain 
he need not remind his Right Hon. Friend opposite, that if the public service was to 
be performed,. the best and truest economy consisted in getting it performed by the 
fittest and best qualified persons. He would state as an instance that of the governor 
of Barbadoes, who on going out there found that it was quite impossible for him, 
upon the pay which he received, to maintain his rank and associate with the planters, 
and who, therefore, at once signified his desire to retire on being reimbursed for his 
outfit, which had cost him a considerable sum. Sir Henry then referred to the evi- 
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dence f^iven by Lord F. Soiiiersct before ihe committee of last session, to show that 
the Commander-in-Chief was always most ready to meet the views of the house with 
regard to reduction, whenever they did not appear to him incompatible with the 
efficiency of the army. It was said that ihe governorship of Windsor Castle would 
hereafter be taken out of the estimates. Now he (Sir H. Hardinge) had no objec- 
tion to that being done, provided it was understood that the King"s prerogative was 
maintained as before. It was true there was no military duty to perform at Windsor, 
but it was one of those offices of honour and distinction that should be maintained as 
rewards fur those who had gallantly served their country. He had the honour of 
serving with the noble lord in question (Earl Munster). That noble lord was twenty- 
seven years in the army ; he had served in India ; he had served in the Peninsula, 
where he had been wounded ; he was in twelve general acUbns, and had had on dif- 
ferent occasions four horses shot under liim. (Hear, hear.) He must say that he 
shouhl be better pleased to see the governorship of Windsor Castle retained in the 
estimates, as it was a military tenure. He did not understand how the other mili- 
tary governments were to be kept up, if that one was to be taken out of these esti- 
mates. 

Sir Rufane Donkin. — I cannot allow the discussion on the Head-quarter Staff to 
close without offering a few words to the house. The lion. Member for Middlesex 
prefaced his remarks saying that it might appear extraordinary that be, not a mili- 
tary man, should enter into such details, and say so much on military matters. I, 
myself, am well convinced, that if the hoii. member had been a military man, he 
never would have made the remarks he has; for every man conveisarit with the 
mechanism of an army must know, that if any pait of it more than another requires 
to he k( ])t in perfect efficiency, as to strength and elasticity, it is the llead-(]uditer 
Staff. There may be questions about the more or the less of money, — or whether 
an army is to ho large or small, — ^but there can be no question, with any man con- 
versant in the matter, as to the necessity of keeping up a vigorous and efficient 
Head-qimiter Staff; for if any defect or relaxation take place there, it will l)e re- 
produced throughout the whole body, and we should be throwing away all the money 
we had bestowed on an army which would be worth nothing, from its relaxation and 
indiscipline. As to certain officers at the Horse Guards working only three hours in 
the day, 1 declare that I am at a loss to know at whom the lion. Member points ; 
for, to my personal knowledge, the duties there are not only constant, but 1 iborioiis. 
The Hon. Member for Middlesex has affirmed that there exists a conflict between the 
Commaiider-in-Chief and the Secretary-at-War, and I believe, he has even talked of a 
control exercised by the former over the latter. I declare my entire conviction, that 
no wish or will of the sort exists ; but, even if it did, h(»w is it possible that the Gorn- 
niaiider -in-chief should contend successfidiy with, or control the Secretar 3 ^-at-Wai ? 
The Right lion. Secretary is, in the first place, a Member of this House. He acts 
with, and indeed is part of, the Government; and by it ho is sujqiorted, I ask how 
is the Commander-in-Chief to control such an officer ? The Coin<hander-iu-Chief is 
not a Member of this House — he is not represented here — he has no influence here — 
hut it is here that the money for the army is voted under the Estimates jiresented liy 
the Right Hon. Secretary-at-V\ ar, who is wholly beyond the reach of the Comnmnder- 
in-Chief in every way. 1 cannot let slip this oiiporfunity of expressing my legnt that 
the .salary of my Noble and Gallant Friend, Lord Munster, us constable of \Vmdsor 
Castle, should be struck out of the Military Estimates; but I am glad to find tliat it 
is to be continued, unimpaired, from some other fund : and 1 will here beg leave to 
say a few words on the military governments generally, which have lately been 
abolished. I lament this deeply, both as a question of military reward and distinc- 
tion, and as a question of economy. Let the nominal governments be lestoied, and 
give, if we can give no more, to their holders only tjie 18,000/. a-year lately voted 
for military remuneration. The expense will not be increased ; but the honour con- 
ferred by these nominal governments will be infinitely more grateful to the old soldier 
than a bare naked surti of money without that honour. For my own part, 1 would 
rather have one of these governments with 100/. a-year, than 300/, as a remuneration 
in another;way ; — and I am sure I am speaking the sense of the whole army. Sir, 
I do not, by any means, wish to go over the water and recommend the French army 
as an example to us, either in scale or in many other respects ; but I do wish we 
could take a lesson from the French, in the respect for, and knowledge of, the fe^- 
ings of old solmers, which they manifest. They know full well the influence such 
honourable appointments us 1 have been alluding to, have in maintaining the gal- 
lantry and spirit of their young as well as their old soldiers. In France, at this mo- 
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raent, besides half-pay and oiher large remunerations for past service, they have 
donations attached to the Legion of Honour amounting to 3G5,000/. per annum, that 
is, 1000/. per day ; while England — great, powerful, and as she used to be called 
“ grateful” England — votes, in her generosity, 18,000L a-year. 

The vote was eventually agreed to. 

The sum of 90,313/. 4 «. bd,, for allowances to officers in the several departments 
for conducting the afi'airs of the army in England and Ireland, was agreed to. 

6,977/. 8j. 3d., for the maintenance of the Royal Military Asylum; which, after a 
few observations from Mr. O' Dwyer and Mr. Cobbett, was agreed to. 

Makch 4. 

Impresment, — Mr. Bu^ngham brought forward his motion for a select Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the practicability of devising some plan as a substitute fur 
forcible impressment. The lion. Member, in a speech of great length, stated that 
Lord Camden had challenged the whole profession of the law to establish the legality 
of impressment. Lord Mansfield said that it had only usage to defend it. In addi- 
tion to these authorities, cases had been tried iii courts of law, where individuals 
had resisted impressment, and in the conflict had shot and killed some of the ])res 8 - 
gang, and yet were acquitted, on the ground that impressment was illegal Judge 
Foster took the opportunity of developing his opinion upon the subject ; and this was 
the liighest, if not the only, authority in favour of the legality of impressment. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty had observed that Judge Foster’s charge on this subject 
had never been answered. He was rather surprised that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had never heard of a work of Frankliir%, in which he took that charge to pieces line 
by line, and word by word, and which, in fact, was one of the most rniiinpliant docu- 
ments that had ever come from the press. He also found that Lord Chatham ex- 
pressed himself in the strongest terms against the ])racticc. Again, Lord (’oke said 
that the King had no right to send a man to Ireland against Ins will. Then ho 
(Mr. Buckingham) had a stronger right to say that the King had no right to send a 
man to seive abroad against his will. A good deal was said of the King's |)reroga- 
tive ; but if the King's prerogative could, at any time, have extended to this practice, 
that prerogative had been surrendered. In the reign of King Charles, two acts were 
jiassed to legalize impressment, expressly because the King’s prerogative was doubted. 
The Hon. Member, after dwelling on the inefficiency of the practice, concluded by 
moving for the Committee. 

Mr. G. F. Young seconded the motion. 

Sir J. Graham said that, owing to indisposition, ho had been obliged last year to 
trespass on the courtesy of the IIoii. Geiitleiiian opposite to postpone Ins motion ; hut 
he would not ask a similar indulgence on the present occasion, because on the whole 
he was satisfied that no postponement of the hearing of the case should now take 
place, and that an immediate and final decision of the question was of the highest 
imjiortance, ainl,%i short, necessary fur the public tiK*al. The Hon. Member snemed 
to think tliat the opinion of that eminent judge, Sir M. Foster, because it dealt with 
a spi cial case, was not entitled to much weight. But the fact was, tlmt lSh- M. Fos- 
ter, 111 his judgment, did go into all the general’ principles of the case, and he be- 
lieved that, amongst all the soundest lawyers, that was still considered to be tho 
standard judgment upon the question. As far as Jiis recollection served him, it was 
laid down by Sir M. Foster, that no right of the subject could rest on usage more 
established thau the power of tku Crown with regard iu impressment. The lion. 
Gentleman had also refeired to the opinion ot Lord Chatham as being ojiposed to 
that of Sir M. Foster. But Loid Chatham said that the right was “ an undoubted 
prerogative of the Crown, necessary to the service of the state, and as such to be 
upheld and never questioned.” But if the legality of the practice ^of iinpiessinent 
were doubttul, he was sure that the course taken by the Hon. Member wa^ nut the 
best fur removing such doubt. A Committee oi that House was nut the best tribunal 
by which to decide such a question ; it would be far better for the Hom Member to bring 
in a bill iqion his own responsibility, declaratory of the law. On a iormer occasion, 
he (Sir J. Graham) declared to tlie House his conviction, that it was of,ihe deepest 
importance to render not only the King’s service accejitable to seafaring men, but as 
the merchants’ service must be n principal source from which to transplant seamen as 
tj^ey should he required, it w«is most advisable to make that altiactive also. In ad- 
herence to those opinions, and with those views, he had devoted himself during the 
recess to the consideration of a bill to consolidate and amend the whole of the laws 
relating to the merchants’ service* The proposition was^la tlic first place it would 
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afford facilities for parishes (with regard to the merchant service they possessed them 
now) to bind out the children' of persons receiving parochial relief equally to the 
merchant service or to the King’s. The second provision would be for the making 
out.of lists of all seafaring men to form a register, to be subject to a ballot, by whicli 
the persons called upon to serve in the King’s service should be determined. The 
third provision would be directed to the encouragement of seamen to enter the mer- 
chauts’ service, by securing to them regularity in receiving their wages ; and, on the 
other hand, to afibrd masters and owners protection against desertion and insubordina- 
tion in their men. This part of the bill would also provide against a practice which 
he had reason to know was increasing : he meant the practice of masters leaving 
men on foreign stations utterly unprovided for, by which they were either driven to 
acts of piracy or left to be brought home at the public expanse. When the bill was 
before the house, he should have no objection to its being sent to a Committee up 
stairs, in order to be rendered as efiective as possible fur the enforcement of those 
principles. The Kight Hon. Baronet then moved, by way of amendment, for leave 
to bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the laws relating to the merchant 
service in the navy, and for obtaining and keeping up a complete register of all per- 
sons serving in the merchant navy in the United Kingdom. 

Sir E. Codrington, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Hume, supported the original mo- 
tion ; and Captain Elliot, Admiral Fleming, Captain Dundas, and Mr. Lyull, the 
amendment. 

Mr. Buckingham having replied, the house divided, when there appeared for the 
original motion, 130; for the amendment, 218; majority in favour of Sir J, Gra- 
ham’s motion, 88. 

March 10, 


Captain A petition presented by Mr. C. Fergusson from Captain Ross, pray- 

ing for a remuneration for expenses incurred by him in his voyage to the North Pole. 
Lord Althorp notified his Majesty’s consent to the entertaining of the petition ; and 
jietitions from Kingston-upon-lliill and Liverpool were presented by Mr. Hutt and 
Lord Sandon, praying that the house would grant remuneration to the gallant officer, 
who liad suffered so many privations, and sacrificed so large a portion of his piivate 
fortune, for the promotion of science.” 

A7'my Estimates. — Mr. Ellice rose for the purpose of submitting the estimate of the 
charge of the volunteer corjis. The difference which would be found to exist in the 
estimate as compared with that of the last year, arose, not from the number of men 
enrolled, which was precisely the same, but fiom being called on to make good a 
sum of 3/. each for clothing, &c., for the present, which had not been required last 
year, in consequence of a vote of 9/. granted thiec yeais ago, this being the first year 
ill which an annual vote was proposed under that head. This would increase the 
estimate for clothing and contingent allowances from 2S,I19/. to 54,221/. As, how- 
ever, they had been compelled by this charge for clothing to ask ajarger sum than 
last year, the Government though that thej^ might on the present occasion reduce the 
expenses without any inconvenience to the public service of calling tlie corps out for 
permanent duty. It was therefore proposed only to ask for ‘2*2,000/. instead of 
55,000/. voted last year, arising from the difierence between 7s. a-day, allowed last 
year on the corps being called out, and 3s. 4rf. a-day, jirojio.sed this year in conse- 
quence of their being now called on to be exercised only in quarfers. lie knew that 
a yeomanry corps at Uxbridge had supported itself ; but it was too much to expect 
all the corjis throughout the country to do the same. Five or six days’ service en- 
titled each man to an exemption of duty on his horse, and he believed, therefore, that 
the corps would willingly accept the present proposition. The services which the 
yeomanry had rendered were of the most invaluable nature. For the last three years 
no services had keen required of the staff of the Irish* yeomanry, and this charge 
was therefore omitted. He should now move that a sum not exceeding 82,176/. be 
granted to defray the expenses of yeomanry corps for the year ending 31st of 
March, 1835. • ‘ 

Mr. Hume did not consider the yeomanry force was required. He wished there 
were public spirit enough for the volunteer corps to support themselves. 

Colonel Davis agreed in the iiropriety of enrolling the people as National Guards 
in defence of property ; hut he thought the yeomanry could not be dispensed with. 

Mr. Littl|S^pa said that if the yeomanry weie abolished, a greater expense would ba 
incurrei^n augmenting the regular forces. 

Earl dfirosvenor said that as the yeomanry spent more in the service than they 
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were allowed by Government, it could not be fairly said that they receiveil t 
raj^'on. He hoped, by the present alteration, it would be announced that no slu^ 
intended upon them. • 

Lord Huwick said that it was not intended to cast the slightest slur on that va- 
luable corps; the reason for not calling them out was to avoid a portion of the 
expense. 

Mr. Shaw observed that no allusion was made to the yeomanry of Ireland. It 
was said that if the yeomanry were discontented in England, it would become neces- 
sary to substitute a regular force. The same observation applied to Ireland : and he 
thought there was something more than appeared in withdrawing so paltry a sum 
from the Irish yeomanry corps. 

Mr. Littleton said that Government was influenced by no other consideration than 
a conviction that a standing army now in Ireland was sufficient, and that the yeo- 
manry was unnecessary. 

After some further remarks, the Committee divided, when there appeared a majo- 
rity of 83 for the original motion. 

Mr. Ellice then moved that 10,547/. 12«. lOe/. be granted to defray the charge of 
allowances as lewards for distinguished military services; also of allowances to 
officers of Ins Majesty’s garrisons at home and abroad holding their appointments as 
rewards for military service, but to which no efficient military duty attaches. 

Sir H. Hardingc expressed his regret at the course recommended to be pursued by 
the Committee which sat on the subject of military appointments last year. Up to 
1788, the army had 30,000/. a year distributed amongst them as rewards for dis- 
tinguished services ; the army was then not one half the number it was at present, 
and certainly not half so deserving.* He felt that the decision the Committee 
up btaiis came to, namely, to reduce the rewards to the army, was most unjust. No 
conclusion could be more unjust or illogical. The Committee admitted the claims of 
the army, and said, because the army had served the couutry so well, the rewards to 
be bestowed should he cut down. In France, no less than 3G.'),000/. were distributed 
as military rewards. He trusted that, next year, the Government would bring for- 
ward some measure for rewarding military service. He knew that it was almost 
useless lor him to make any proposition on the subject. He, therefore, should only 
protest against the injustice done the army. He thought that the principle on which 
rewards were distributed under former estimates was much better than that which the 
Right Hon. Secretary had adopted in the present instance. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man would, however, he had little doubt, soon see the justice of altering his plan. 

Mr. Hume was surprised to hear the gallant officer advocate so zealously the vested 
rights of the army. If the doctrine were correct, they might soon expect to see those 
vested rights enforced with the bayonet. 

Sir H. iiardinge appealed to the Committee whether, in tho observations he had 
made, lie had used any such expressions as “ vested rights” or fixed bayonets.” In 
what he had stated, he merely discharged his duty ; and he could assure the Hun. 
Member for Middlesex that he should always boldly stand up in his place in that 
house to resist injustice, without caring whether his conduct was approved of or not 
by the popular voice. 

Mr. Iluine cared as little about popularity as the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer. 
( Loud cries of oh ! and laug filer.') He challenged the Right Hon, and Galliiiit 
Officer, or any other member of that house, to point out an instance in which he had 
courted popularity. {Hetiewed cries of oh ! and laughter,) 

Sir H. Hardin ge said that a very considerable augmentation had taken place in 
the army, both cavalry and infantry, since 1792, and the payments had of course 
also increased. He did not mean to say that the civil appointments were too many 
or too few ; but this he would assert, without fear of contradiction, that the emolu- 
ments of the various regimeAts were much less now than they were in 1740, nearly a 
century ago. It was, he rejieated, unjust to diminish the emoluments of the army, 
while ID other instances the emoluments of public servants had been increased. He 
had. a perfect right to complain that the army had not been done justice to. The 
Gallant General afterwards observed, that the number of officers on full pay in 1792 
was 4,014, and the number of rank and file 48,000, The number of officers engaged 
in the army m 1833, was only 5,615, while the number of rank and file amounted to 
95,000 men. The Committee would, therefore, perceive that in 1792 there was an 
ipflficer to ev.ery twelve men : but that in 1833, there was seventeen men to every 
ifecer. (Hear.) 

P^The resolution was then agreed to. 
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^TWhere two places are mentioned, the lost>named is that a^4mh thd Iteserve Companies of 
the Beghnents are stationed.] 


jfit Life Guards — Knightebridgc. 

8(1 ditto— Windsor. 

Boyal Horse Guards— Regent’s Park, 

1st Dragoon Guards — Brighton. 

Sd ditto — Nottingham. 

8d do.— Birmingham. 

4th do. — Cuhlr, 

6th do. — Dublin. 

6th do.— Leeds. 

7th do. — Balhncollig. 

1st Dragoons — Dorchester, 
fid do.— York. 

3d do — Ipswich. 

4tU do.— Bombay. 

6th do.— Plershill. 

7th Hussars — Glasgow. 

8th do. — Gloucester. 

9th Lancers — Newbridge. 

10th Hussars- Dundalk. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal. 

Ifith Lancers— Manrhester. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do.— Dublin, 
loth Hussars — Longford. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards (.Nt batt.] — The Tower. 

Do. L2(l baflalloM^— Portmaii St. 

Do. [.1(1 battalion] — Westminster. 

Coldstream Guards [Isl batt.] — Windsor. 

Do. filcl battalion]— Knightsbridge. 

Fusil. Guards [Ist batt.] — bt.George’s Bks. 
Do [2(1 b.'iltiilion] — Dulilin. 

Ist Foot [Ut batt.]— St. Lucia j Londonderry. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Neury. 
fid do, — Bombay ; Chatham. 

3d do. — Bengal j Chatham. 

4th do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do. — Gibraltar; Fermoy. 

6th do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Newbridge. 

8lh do. — Jamaica; Sunderland. 

91 h do. — M aunt! us ; Youglial. 

10th do.- Corfu ; Plymouth. 
lUb do — Zanle; Biecon. 

12th do — Gibraltar, ouLhome; Portsmouth, 
13th do — Bengal; Chatham, 
llili do. — Atliioiie. 

15tb do — Kliigstou, II. C. ; Carlisle. 
lOth do. — Bengal ; Chiitbam. 

1 7th do — N.S. Wales, to proceed to K. Indies in 
ISth do. — Manchester. [1H35; Chatham. 

19th do.— Trinidad ; Newcastle. 

20th (Jo. — Bombay ; Chatham, 
filstdo. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

22(1 ilo. — Jamaica ; Plymouth, ord. to Hull. 
23d do.— Gibraltar ; Teinploniore. 

24th do. — Montreal; Kinsale. 
fijth do — Dernerara ; Drogheda. 

261 h do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27 ill do. — Knniskillci). 

28th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

29th do — Mauritius ; Kinsale, 

30th do.t— Galway. 

31st do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

32d do. — Quebec ; Clonmel. 

33d do.— WeedoM. • ^ 

34th do.— New Brunswick ; Stockport. 

35th do.— Blackburn. 

36th do.— Antigua^ Nenagh. 

37ih do —Jamaica ; Clare Castle. 

38th do.— Bengal j Chatham, 


39th Fool— Madras j Chatham. 

40th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do. — Madras; Chatham. 

42d do.— Malta; Stirling. 

43d do.— Waterford. 

44th do.— Bengal j Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

46th do. — Canterbury. 

47th do. — Mulllngar.t 
48th do.— Madras; Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal j Chatham. 

50th do.— New South Wales ; Chatham. 

5l8t do. — Corfu, ord. home ; Buttevaut. 

6fid do. — Belfast. 

63d do.— Gibraltar } Hull, ord. to Plymouth. 
54th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

55lh do. — Madras; Chatham. 

56th do.— Jamaica ; Cork. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

^th do. — Ceylon - Plymouth. 

59th do. — Dublin t 

60lh do. [Ist battalion]— Gibraltar i Limerick. 
Do. [fid butt ] — Dublin t 
61st do.— Ceylon ; Chatham. 

6fid do. — Madras; Chithuiii. 

6.^^ do — N b. Wales, ozd. to India; Chuthani, 
64th do.* — Jamaica; Boyle. 

6.>th do. — Harbadoes ; Portsmouth, 

66th do. — York, U. C.j Plymouth. 

C7tli do. — Gi enacla ; Teniplemore. 

GHtli do.j — Ldiiiburgb, 

(>9lh do. — St Vincent ; Tralee. 

70th do — Cork, sailed for Gibraltar ; 'J’ralee, 

7 1st do,— Bermuda ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope; Dundee. 

73d do. — Malta) Dover. 

74th do.— Dublin. 

76lh do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Shecniess. ‘ 
76th do. — St. Lucia ; Buttevaut. 

7rth do.f — Jamaica ; Portsmouth. 

7Hrh do.— Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79th do. — Quebec; Dundee. 

801 h do. — Naas. 

81st do — Birr. 

H2d do — Glasgow 

83(1 do — Dublin, ord. to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
84th do.— Jamaica; Portsmouth. 

8.5lh do. — Limerick. 

86th do —Dernerara ; Gosport. 

87th do. — Mauritius; Portsmouth. 

88th do.— Coifu J Sheerness. 

89tli do. — Cork. 

90th do. — Kilkenny. 

91st do. — Kermoy. 

9fid do. — (ilbrallur ; Greenlaw. 

93d do.j — Burbudocs ; Aberdeen, 

94th do. — Malta; bplke Island. 

%th do. — Cepliuloma ; Fennoy. 

9Cth do.— Halifax, N. .S. ; Kinsale. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Gosport. 

98ih do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99th do. — Mauntlu'i ; Portsmouth. 

Rifle Brig. [Istbat.j— Halifax, N.S. j Jersey. 
Do. [2ri baltalhm] — Corfu ; Guernsey. 

Royal Staff Corps — Hythe. 

lit West India Uegiment— Trinidad. 

Sd (io, — Honduras and New Providence, 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp. — Newfd. 

Royal Malta Feuclbles- Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal, we request that, if bor^wej^H 
its souice may be acknowledged ] 


* To relieve 77tk at Jamaica. I 77th and 93d to return to England in 1834, 

t Corps next destined for foreign service. 
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Artmon, 26, Capt. Hon. F. W. Grey, Mediter. 
iEtna, BUT. V. 6, Lie at. Com. Wm. Arlett Cact.)i 
coast of Africa. 

African, st. v. Lieut. J. Harvey, Woolwich. 
Alban, st. v. Lieut. A. Kennedy. West Indies. 
Alfred, 50, Capt. 11. Maunsell, MediteTranc.iu. 
Alligator, 28, Capt. G. K. Lambert, East Indies. 
Andromache, 28, Capt. II, D. Chads, C.D. East 
Indies. [Indies. 

Arnchne, 18, act. Com. S. G. Freemantle, West 
Ariadne, 28, Capt. C. Phillips, West Indies, oid. 
home. 

Asia, 84, Rear-Admiral W. Parker, C.B., Capt. 
P. Richards, Lisbon. 

llarham, 5d, Capt. Sir H. Pigot, Mediterranean, 
Beacon, sur. v. Com. R. Copeland, do. 

Beagle, 10, Com. II. Fitzroy, South America. 
Bclvidera, 42, Capt. C. B. Strong, West Indies; 

sailed li'om Portsmouth 22d March. 

Bermuda, yaeht, Capt. .Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

C B. K.C.H. Bermuda. 

Blonde, 40, Capt F Mason, C.B.SouthAmerie.a. 
Brisk, .’1, Lieul. C(im. .i. Thomp'.on, coast of Af. 
Britanni.'i, 120,Vic<'-Adm Su I*. Malcolm ,(■ C.B. 

C.ipt. P. Rainier, C.B. Mtiditer. [Hope. 
Brilom.irl, 10, Lu-ut. W. H Quin, Cape of Good 
C.iledonia, 120, Capt. T. Brown, Mediterranean, 
(’anoims, 84, Capt. Hon. J. Perev, C.B, Plynf. 
('.in on, ht, V. Lieut. Com. J. QulTil, do. 

Castor, ,'hj, Capt. lit. lion. Lord J. Hiiy, Lisbon, 
Cej Ion, 2, Lieut. II Schomberg rec.. ship, Malta, 
Chcillenger, 28, Capt. M. Seymour, S. Ainenca. 
Cliampion, l8, Com. lion. A. Diincornbe, Medit. 
(’lwiryl)dis,3, Lieut Com. S. Mercer, Portsmouth. 
Chaiham, yaelit, C.ipt. Sup. Sir .1. A. Gordon, 
K.(\B. Chatham. 1 America. 

Cockatrice, 6, Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, South 
Cockburn.l, Lieut. Cum. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

Comus, 18, Com. W. Hamilton, West Indies. 
Conlianee, st v. 2, Lieut. Com. J. W. Wuugh, 
Falmouth. 

Conway, 28, Capt. H. F.ilcn, South America. 
Ciiiizcr, IG.Com. Jas. M'Caualand, W. Indies. 
Cui.ii;o.a. 26, Capt. 1). Dunn, East Indies. 
Curlew. 10, Com. 11. D. Tiotter, coast ol Afiic.a, 
01(1. home 

Dee, st. V. 4, Com. W. E. Stanley (fj"), Plymouth. 
Dispatch, 16, (’om. (t, Daniell, West Indies. 
Donegal, 78, Capt. A. Fanshawe, Lisbon. 
Dublin, .50, Capt. lit. Hon. Lord J, TowiibhenJ, 
Soulli America. 

Edinburgli, 74, Capt. J. R. Dacres, Mediterra- 
nean' ; sailed from Portsmouth 7tb March. 
Endymion, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. 
Medileri aueaii. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. C’om. (’. W. Riley, Portsmouth. 
Excellent, 58, Oapt. T. llasUugs, do. 

Fair Rosamund, sch. Lieut. Com. G, Rose, coast 
of Afiica. 

Fairy, st v. 10, Com. W. Ilcwett, Woolwich, 
Favouiite. 18, Com. (LR Mundy, Mediterranean. 
Firefly, .3, Lieut. J. M'Doiinel, West Indies. 
Fiiefly, st V. Lieut. T. Bnldock, Falmouth. 

Fly, 10, 1'om. P. M'Quhae, West Indies. 
Foreslor, 3, Lieut. G Mini, coasl of Africa, 
Forte, 44, Cant. W'. O. Pell, West Indies. 
Guniiot, 16, Com. .1. B. Maxwell, Shceriicss. 
Griflbn, 3, Lieut. E. Parlby, const of Africa. 
Humcr, 18, Com. II. L. 8. Vassel, East Indies. 
Hornet, 6, Lieut. F. 11. Coghlan, South America. 
Hyacinth, 18, Cora. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies. 
Imogeiie, 28, Capt, B. Blackwood, do. 
Investigator, 2, sur. v. Mr. G. Thomas, Woolwich. 
Isis, 50, Uear-Adm. Warren, Capt. J. Polking- 
L home, coast of Africa. 

“ni Jackdaw, sur. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies. 
0 .laseur, 16, Com. J. Hackett, Mudilerraaeun, 
Larne, 18, Com. W, S, Smith, Halifax, 


Leveret, 10, Lieut. G. Traill, Plymoufli. [Africa. 
Lynx, 3, Lieut. Com H. V. Huntley, co.*ist of 
Mailj^guscar, 46, Capt. E. Lyons, Medlterruuean. 
Magicienne,24,Capt..T,H. Plumridge, E. Indies, 
Magnificent, 4, Lieiil. ,1. Puget, Jamaica 
Malabar, 74, Capt II. .8. Marsham (act.), Medit, 
Mastiff, 6, sur.v.Lieut.T Gr.aves.Mcditeiranean. 
Mede.a. st. ^ . Com. H, T. Austin, Woolwich 
Mehille, 74. Yice-Adra. Sir .1. Gore, K.C.B. 

Ciipt. II. Hart, I'’ast Indies. 

Meteor, si. v Lieut. Svnions, Mediterranean. 
Nautilus. 10, Lieut W. (hooke, Portsmuulli. 
Nimble, 5, 1.iout C. Bolton, West Indies 
Nimiod, 20, Com. J. M'Dougal, Mediteiraiienn, 
Ocean, 80, Vic(‘-Adai Sir l(. King, Bail. K.C B. 

Capt. S. Ch.iinbers, Shetriicss. 

Orestes, 18, Com Sir W. Dixon. Bart. I.ibbon, 
Pallas, 42, Capt W Walpoh*, West Indies. 

20, Com. R Gordon, do. 

Peloiiis, 16. Com. 11. Meredith, coast of Afiica. 
IMumilx, st, V. Com. R. Oliver, Cliatbaui 
Pickle, 5, Lieut Com. C, Bngot. West Indies. 
Pike bch. Lu'iit Com. A. Brooking, Plynioulh. 
Pluto, st V. Lieut. T. B Sulivan, coast of Mi km. 
Plymouth, y.ii'hl, C.ipt, Sui) C.B. H. Ross, C.B. 
Plymouth. 

Portsmouth, yacht, Adm. Sup. Sir F.L.Maitl.iiid, 
K.C.B. Portsmouth. 

President, 52, Cant. J. M ‘Kerlie, Portsmoulh, fit- 
ting lor W. India .ind N. Amenc.in .Sf.ition. 
Prince Regent, yaeht, (hipt (L 'J’olmi, DepUord. 
Pylades, 18, ('om. E. Blancheley. S. Araerici, 
Racei, 16, ('om. J. Ilojic, Beuninki 
Racidioise, 18, Com. Sii E. Horne, Plymouth, fit- 
ting foi 8 American Statum. 

Rainbow, 28, (’apt T. BenmMt, Portsmouth, lil- 
ting fur S Ameiican St.ition. 

Raleigh, 16, Com. A.M. Hawkins, Mediteri.incan, 
ord home. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. Com. F. Pollen, S. Ameriea. 
Rjiven.sur. V. 4, Lieut. II Kelletl, coast of Afiica. 
Revenge, 78, C.ipt. D. 11. Alaek.iy, Poitsniouth. 
R}Kidatn.an(hus, st. v. ("Jom. (r. E\ .ms, W Indies. 
Ringdove, 16, Cora. \V F Liipidge, Lislxra. 
Rover, 18, ('om Sii G Young, Bt.Medileir.ine.in. 
Royal Geoigc*, yaelil. ('apt. lit. Hon. Lord A, 
P'lt/cbuenee, G C.II. Portsmouth, 

Royal Sovereign, v.iclit, Capt. Sup. C. Billion, 
C B 1‘embioke 

Royalist, 10, laent. II, N. Williams, Lisbon. 

St. Vincent, 120, ('apt. G. F. Senhousc, K.C.H. 

Mediterranean, ord. home. 

H.ilamandcr, st. v Com. W. L ('astle. 
Samarung, 28, Ca])l. II. C. Paget, S. Amciica. 
San .Tosef, 110, Adm. Sir \V. Ilnigood, (1 (kB. 

G.C.II., (vopt. (». T. Falcon, iMymouth. 
S.ipi)hiro, 28, (hipl, Hon. W. TiefusiH, West 
Indies ; ord. hoiin' ' 

Saracen, 10, Lieut. Com. E. Hardy, Lisbon. 
Satellite, 18, (him. R. .Smart, K.ll., 8. Araeiic.i. 
Savage, 10, Liciit. R Loricy, ()]iorlo. (inoiiHi. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut Com Nic, Robilliaid, Fal 
Scout, 18, Com Hon. G. Grey, Mediteiraiieau 
Se-allower, 4, Lieut. J. Moig.m, ofl Jei«.ey. 
Serpent, 16, (Jom. J. (' Synioiids, West Indies. 
.Skipj.ick, 5, Lieut. W 11. W illw (net. ). West I. 
Snake, 16, Com. W. Rotiertsoii (6), S. Ainerii'ii. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut, (’. W, Riley, I’oitsmouth. 
Sparrow haw k, 10, Com. (' PiMrson, S Ameriea. 
Spartiate, 76, Rear-Admiral Sn M. Seymour, 
K.C.B., Capt R. T.'i it, South Ameriea. 
Speedy,8, Lieut. T. Hendcu sou, Portsmouth. 

.Stag, 46, Capt. N. Lockyer, (J.B. LimIiuu. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. .1. Lane, Sheerucss. 

TuLivera. 71, Capt E. Chethani, C.B. Meditor. 
Talbot, 28, Capt. il. Dickiusuii, (j.B., Mauritius; 
ord. home. 

Thunder, sur.v. Com. R. Owen, Wesit Indies. 
Thunderer, 84, Capt, W. F. Wise, C,B, Meditcr, 
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l^rinculo, 16, Com. J. R. Rooth, coast of Afiica, 
Tweed, 20, (y’om. A. Bertram* West Indies. 
Tyne, 28, Capt. Lord Vise. J. Ingestrie, Ports- 
moiitli, fitting for Mediterranean. 

Vernon, 5lK '' ice-Adm. Sii CJ. Cockburn, G.C.B. 
t'npt Sir G. A. Westphal, Kt., N. America 
.snd West Indies. 

Vestal, 26, Capt W. Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. R. Russell, do. 

Victory, 104, Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B.,Capt, 
B. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 


Vi]>cr, 6, Lieut. 11. James, Lisbon. 

Voluge, 28, Capt. G. B. Martin, C R. Mcditer. 
Wasp* 16, Cora. J. Burney, West Indies. 
William and Mary, yaeht, Capt. Sup. S. Warren, 
C.B. Woolwich. 

Wolf. 18, Com. W. Hamley, East Indies ; ord. 
homo. 

PAID OFF. 

Columbine, 18. Com. H. O. Love. 

Pelican, 16, Com. J. Gapo. 

Scylla, 16, Com. W. Hargood. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

To RE Captain. 

W. Burnett. 

To Di. Commanders. 

W, H. II. Carow. 

Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 

To RE Lieutenants. 

H. Harvey. 

Grey Skipwith. 

To BE Suboeon. 

J. F. Cluike. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPfAlN. 

W. Elliott, C.B Revenge. 

Commanders. 

Hon. G. Giey Scout. 

Hillyer Uevengo, 

W. Ailett acting) /liltna. 

J. B. MaxMcll G.iiinet. 

R. Sc<i11(in Oidin. ('liathaiii. 

J. T T.ilbot Coast Guard. 

C. Knight 1)0. 

K. C. Curry Do. 


Lieutenants. 


D. Woodruflo President, 

Ralph Il.'iy Do. 

C. T. Hill Do. 

C. Festing Do. 

Hon. .1. 11. Diummond... Do. 

'"}wc„u„r. 

B, Apliu, to command . . .Columbia. 

A. \v. MilR.iid Medea. 

W. B. Moncypunny (^aet.) A:!.tntt. 

H. Kellctt Raven. 

( Flag. -Lieut, to 
. . J Vice-Adm. .Sir R. 
I King, K.C.B. 


G. St. V. King 


G. Morris . . . 

C. Spetiigue 
R. H. Elliot. 
W. Louis... 

H. Wiight .. 

G. Bott 

H. Jellicoc.. 
W . Forrester 
W. Pearse . . 
A. Kortright 

D. Kty 

R. Roberts. . 
T. S. Hill... 


. . . . Revenge. 

... Do. 

.... Do. 

. . . . Do. 

. . . Gannett. 

I . . Canopus. 

, . . Do 
. T Eclipse. 

. .Racehoiso. 

. .Coast Guard. 

. . .,Oidi. Devonport. 
. . Salamander. 

... Do. 


, Masters.' 


G. Peacock (acting) ....Medea. 

T. Wemiss (acting ) ..... Salamander. 
F. W. J. Tyler (acting) .. Flamer. 

S. Hall (acting) Rapid. 

M. Bradshaw Piesident. 

John Thomas Revenge. 

J, Underwood .•,,,Tyno. 


Suroeons. 


G. J. Fox Flamer. 

W. H. Riidland Rainbow. 

A. Lawrence Char) bdis, 

W, Martin Scorpion. 

D. Baird Revenge. 

.1. Campbell (b) Piesident. 

R. Holden Scorpion. 

Assistant Suhoeons. 

J. Biooks President. 

•A Sanderson Do. 

J. ^\ut&.on Revenge. 

1). R. G. Walker Do. 

J. Shaw Vernon. 

T. Brenan Isis. 


Pursers. 


J. T. Duffell Medea. 

— Long Salamander, 

W. liolmnii Reienge. 

T. M.J Tilly Talaveia. 

H . TiK'kcT M adagasi ar. 

— W ickham (acting) . , . Itcacoii. ^ 

J. Gam Rainbow. 

W, E, Buslicll President. 

Chaplains. 

Rev. R. Wilson Belvidcia. 

Hev\ M. Bccbce * . .Reicngc. 


ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

To re Captain. 
Cliailcb Scott. 

To BE First-Lieutenants. 
R. Johns, vice T. P. Jones, rctiicd. 
P. B. Nolloth. 

To BE Second-Lieutenant. 
Geo. Lambrick. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

T. Scott President. 

J. M. Pilcher Revenge, 

Second-Lieutenants. 

W . O. McBellairs President. 

A. Hemyng Revenge. 

R. W. Mcheux Do. 

R. C, Spalding Victory. 
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ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE, Fkb. 28. 

I6th Dragoons.— Hon. C. Fowys to bo 
Cornet, by j). vice Purdoii, who ret. 

82(1 Foot. — W. EccleSf Gent, to be Eus, by p, 
viei' Gillmaii, who ret. 

03il Foot.— Ens. and AdjuU W. Macdonald to 
have tlie rank of Lieut. 

9Dth Foot.— (Jimt. A. G. Fullerton, from the 
Boy ill Kcgt. of Iiorse Guards, to be Capt. vice 
Murray, who ret. 

Unattached. — Ens. J. Hosken, from the 9tli 
Beet, to be Lieut, by p. 

Memorandum. — Lieut. J. W. D. Moodie, h.p. 
2lHt Foot, has been allowed to retire from the 
si*nice. bvtlic sale of an unat. commission, he 
having setUed in the colonies. 


Royal Perthshire Militia.— S. Barrett, Esq. to 
be Capt. vice J. Stewart, res. 

WHITEHALL, M.-vech 8. 

Nortli York Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
Tlios. .lohn Mastermau, Gent, to be Comet, vice 
Dan ell. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE. Maech 5. 

The King was this d.iy pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Eaton I’ravers, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy, Companion of the 
llo}al Ilanovenaii Guclphic Order. 

WAR-OFFICE, Maecii 7. 

3d Rogl. of Light Dragoons. — Cornet J, 
Miiiiliy tube Lieut, by p. vice Baring, who ret.; 
W Ponsouby, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. 

Jtilli Light Dragoons.— Capt. W. H. Sperling 
to be Major, by p. vice Oslun, who let. ; Jaeiil. 
.1. S, Devenll to he Capt. by p. vice Spelling ; 
(-oinet M. Clerk to be Lieut, by p vice Deie- 
iill, J. Roden, Gent, to be Comet, by p. ^iI•e 
Cleik. 

1st Font. — C.apt. T. Brooke, from h.p. unat. 
to be Capt . \ ice Thomas Goulon, w ho evch lee. 
the diir. 

2(1 Foot. — Assist -Surg. J. IT.ueomt, fiom the 
lltli Liglil Ding, to bo Surg. vice Brad}, dec. 

Dili Fool. — V. V. Balhud, Gout, to be Ens. by 
p i jce Ilosken, prom. 

14th Foot.— Capt. lion. R. Boyle, from bp. 
unat to be Capt. vice IT. Jolmson, who cxeli. 
ree. the difT, 

IGtIi Foot. — Capt C. Mudie, from the 38th 
F'oot, to be (hipt. vice Carr, who exch. 

2.5th Foot. — Capt. I<, S. Dickson, from h.p. 
nnat. to be Capt. vice A. Mackenzie, who exch. 
ree tlie diff. 

38th Foot.— Capt. H. Carr, from the IGth 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Mudie, who exch. 

39th Font.— Serjt.-Major .lohn Hale to be 
tjuarterni aster, vice I.loyd, d(*e. ^ 

41st Foot.— Enh. A. Gordon, from b.i>. of 98tli 
Foot, to be Ens. vice Greville, cashiered by tlie 
sentenee of a General Court-Martial. 

47lh Foot.— Capt. A. Home, from h.p. unat. 
to Ik* Capt. vice C. Lane, wlio exch. ree. the diff. 

49th Foot. — Ens. H. Rainey to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Birch, dee. ; Gent. Cadet U. D. 
Kelly, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ens \iec Rainey. 

50th Foot.— StatF-Surg. .T. A. Du Moulin, from 
tlie h.p. to be Surg. vice Young, app to the 95th 
Foot. 

55th Foot,— Ens, H. Bayly to be Lieut. 


without p. v4i!e Wake, dee.; Gent. Cadet John 
Stuart, from the Royal Military College, to lie 
Eus. vice Bayly. 

69th Foot. — Ens, A. E. Burinestei to ha 
Lieut, without p. vice Macdonald, who let. : W, 
W. Lodder, Gent, to^be Eus». by p. vice Bur- 
mestcr. 

7lBt Foot. — Capt. laird A. Lennox, from h p. 
unat. to be Capt. vice W. Osborne, who excfi. 
ree. the dilf. 

86th Foot.— Ens. C. T. Murray to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Galway, who ret. ; J. Loftus, Gent, to 
be Eus. by p vice Muri.iy. 

95tli Foot.— Surg. T. Young, from tlie 50th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice J. Ilodsun, M.D. who ret. 
upon h.p. Hospital Stuff. 

99th Foot.— Capt. G. Williamson, from h.p. 
unat. to be Capt. vice A. G. Fullerton, who 
exch. 

Memorandum. — The commission of Deputy- 
Assisl.-Com.-Geneial C. U. Dawson has been 
cancelled from 2lst Feb. 1834, inclusive, be 
having accepted a commuted allowance fur Ills 
half-pay. 

WAR-OFFICE. Maecii 14. 

Royal Regt. of Horse Guards,— Licul. V. 
Corbet to be Capt. by p. vice Fullerton, ajip. to 
the U9th Foot, Cornet jAird A. I’.igel to bo 
Lieut by j). i ice Corbet j lion, C. 1 1. Oust to be 
Cornet, by ji. \ ice Loid Faget. 

2d Drag. Guards.— laeui. T. G, Dunlin, from 
the l.‘Uh Light Drug, to bo Lieut, vice Brand, 
ling, w ho exch. 

7th laght Dragoons. — Capt. J. P. Macqueeu, 
from h.p. luiat, to be Capt. vice J. Joce1}n, who 
fxeh. 

11th Light Dragoons. — Assisi .-Surg. A. Wood, 
M.D. from llie 3d Foot, to be Assist. -Surg. vice 
llarcuurl, pioni. iii the 2d F(K)f. 

13th laglil Diagoous.— Lieut. W, Biaiidlirig, 
from the 2d ])r.ig. (xuards, to be laeut. vice 
Dm din, who (‘xoli. 

3(1 Foot.— 11. Stevenson, Ml), fo be Assist.- 
.Siirg. vice Woovl.app. to tlie lltli Light Drag. 

22d Fool — T. (t, Browne, Gent, to be lius, 
b} p. V i( e 5Vallei, w ho ret 

.44lli Fool. — Ens. H, D. Kellj, from the 40th 
Foot, to be Ens. v ice Mathew s, prom 

41st Foot. — Ens. W. II. 11. Amhusoii, from 
the 4Hlh Foot, to be Ella, vice P.mmett, who 
exch. ; A. Carden, Gent to be Ens. by p. vieo 
Gordon, wliu let. 

48th Foot.— Eii'j M Eininett, from tlie 4l8l 
Foot, to lx* Ens. vice Amhoson, who exch. 

49th F<X)t, — J. TL Dumcll, (ieal to be Ens. 
by p. vice Kelly, ap)) to tin* 34lli Foot, . 

6fith Fool —Jins. 11 Tlioriiliill, from the 9lHt 
Foot, to be Eur, vice Forlx's, wlioexcli. 

62d Foot— Lieut B. Vincent, from li p, Roval 
Afiie.iii Corps, to be Lieut, lico 11 11, Finney, 
who exch. 

91 si Fool -Ens. J. Foibes, from the 5Glh 
Foot, to be Ens. vice Tliuinhii], who (‘xeh. 

90th Foot —Lieut. R. Keating to be (hipt. by 
p. vieo Williamson, who ret , JhiH (LG. C.mny 
to be Lieut, by p. vjee Keating; C. M Creagh, 
Gent, to be Ens by p. vice Canny. 

Hospital Staff.— C 11. Cumegic, M.D. to be 
Asbibt.-Surg. to the Forces, vice (ieddes, lel. on 

^omoraiidiim.— The half pay of the under- 
mentioned officers lias been cu’niadled from the 
I4tli instant, inclusive, utmih their recidviiig a 
commuted allowance for their commission . 

Lieut. J. R. Barker, h.p. 3d Foot Guam*; 
Paymaster W. 11, Souper, h.p. laLo Foreign 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


[april> 


DepAt ; Liont. R. E. Welby. h.p. 2tl DraRoons; 
Lieut, r. Wiss, li.p. unat ; Lieut C. T. Bourkc, 
li.p. 48I1i Fool; Capt. G. de Normaun, h.p. 

lufantry; Assist. Surg. G. Glaeser, 
li.p. Cape Kegt. 


Surrey RoRt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— G. F. 
Fanner, (ieiil. to be Cornet, vice Colton, res. 

LymiiiRton 'froop of Yeomanry C'avalr}%— W. 
A. Mackinuon, Esep to bu Capt. vice F. West, 

ICS, 

ST. JAMES’S PALACE, March 19. 

The King was tliis day pleased to confer the 
hoiiniir of Knighthood upon Major-General L. 
Moore, C.D. and K.H. 

war -OFFICE, March 21. 

7lh Light Dragoons.— Lieut. Guy Lord Dor- 
chester tt» heCapl. by p. Mce M acqueen, v, ho 
rot. , Cornel M. P. Butler (o be Lieut, by p. \ico 
Lord Dorcliester^v 11. James, (jeiit. to be Comet 
by p. %ioe Butler, 

15th Light Dragoons. — Lieut, -Colonel L B. 
llafleoek, liom hj) unat, lobe Licnt.-Colonel, 
vice Lord Biuileuell, placed upon h p. iv- 
eeiMug Uio dill' ; Sorjl -Mujoi Conolly (^Uuliiig- 
Mastei) to haie the lank of Cornet, without 

pyy- 

24th Foot.— Ens. J. J. Greig to be Lieut, by p. 


vice Cnnyngliame, prom.; J. Colbome, Gent, 
to Ik) Ens. by p. vice Greig. 

39tli Foot.— Ens. R*. D. Werge to bo Lieut, 
by p. vice Farmer, who ret. : J. T. J. English, 
Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Werge. 

67th Foot.— Ens. R, CTiampney, from b.p. of 
the 38th Foot, to he Ens. without p. vice Peter, 
dec, 

72d Foot.— Ens. A. S. Fisher to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Raymond, prom. ; A. N. Sherson, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Fisher. 

73d Foot.— Capt. A. C. Sterling, from the h p. 
unat. to,be Capt. vice E. Brown, who exch. rce. 
tlie diff.’ 

81st Foot.— Hon. R. A. G. Dalzell to be Ens. 
by p. vice Bertie, prom. 

9Dth B'oot — H. F*. Alston, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Collinsnn, who ret. 

Unattached. — To be Captains by purchase 
Lient, F T. Cunynghame, from the 24th Foot, 
vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Dumaresq, who ret. ; 
Lieut. H. P. Raymond, from the 72d B'oot, vice 
J. Tayler, who retires. To bo Lieut, by p. : — 
Ens. Hon. M. P. Bertie, from the Slst Foot, 
vice J. S. Garnett, who ret. 

Memorandum, — The Christian name of ('ajit. 
Hutchinson, on the h.p. unat. (formerly ol the 
87th Foot,) is James, and not William. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. March 20. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.— Second-Lieul. A. 
Ift'iug to be First-Liout. vice T. W. Luurd, dec. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 

J.ui. Ifl, at /ante, llic Lady of C.ipt Rich- 
mond, lUh Kegt. of a son, still born. 

At I’inl-ica, the Lady of Lieut. W. Shallavd,of 
II M S Victory, of .1 nangliter. 

At Cligaue, the Lady ol Lieut. Sheppard, 76lb 
Regt of .1 ilaughler. 

At Tull auioie, the Lady of Capt. Peunycuuk, 
47ih Kegt ofa daughter 

Feb 1(», at Butli'vant Banaeks, the Lady of 
Lieut. Monlgonieiie, 70th Urgi ofa dauglitei. 

At Paisley, the Lady of ( .ipt Lindh.iy, 78lh 
Ilighlandeis «if ;i ,>.011 

At Hoyle Banaeks, the Lady of Majoi rieelh, 
64 til kegt of a son. 

Maieh 1, at Storjville, Coik, tlie Lady of 
Capt ^'>loiv, late of the 1st West India Regt. of 
a son and neii. 

March 2, the Lady of Capt. C. Lock, R.N. of 
a son. 

MaicliS, alllolbiooke Faim, Horsham, the 
residence of Sir. T. ^^hltshed, G.C.IJ. tlic lion. 
Mis. \Mntshed,of a son. 

InCpper Sejriioui-strect, Port man-square, the 
Lady of Ineiit -Colonel Lluellyn, C.B., of n son. 

AtWey mouth, theL.ady of Lieut. -Col. Melville 
Browne, of a daughter. • 

At Baldoyle, the Lady of Lieut. E. Digby, 
R.N of a ‘•oil. 

March 10, tlyj Lady of Lieut. J . l>ouglas,R,N. 
of a daughter. 

At (iu*en\ille, County of Kilkenny, the liady 
of Capt. W. W. Lewis, h.p. 74tli Ri’gt. ofa son. 

At Portsmouth, the Lady of Capt. Walker, 
69«h Regt. of a son. 

At Dundee, the laidy of LleutrColonol W, 
Chalmers, K,U. uf a daughter. 


At Exeter, tlie I,ady of Lieut. Charles R. 
Dashwood, R N. ofa daughter. 

At Knuckniaiouni Lodge, Pheenix Park, tlie 
Lady of Lieul.-Colonel Colby, R. J‘l, of a son. 

At Lnieester, tlie Lady ol Lieut. W. Bate, 57th 
Regt of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Port laniis. Isle of France, Lieut. Ifonry 
Blunt, 29lh Regt. to Louisa Culina Aphanasie, 
dauglitei of the late Lieut.-Geueral Baron V'an- 
derniaisun. Chef de Division, and Member of 
ibo Legion of Honour. 

Feb .5. at Malta, in the Government Chapel, 
r.ipt Robert Douglas Macdonahl, 42d Royal 
Highlanders, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. E. Caileton, resident uf that island. 

At Paris, Capt. M. Maxwell, Royal hash 
Fusiliers, son of the late liieut.- General Sir J. 
II Maxwell, Burt, to Charlotto B'ruuces, eldest 
daughter of Capt Burgoyne, R.N. 

Feb 18, at Woolwich, Lieut. Richard Beau- 
mont Burnaby, Royal Horsu Artillery, to Eliza, 
eldest dauglit^ of Colonel Sir Alexander Dixon, 
K.C B. and K.C.IL, Deputy Adiutout-General. 
Royal Artillery. 

Feb. 27f at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut. John Parsons. R.N. to Miss Aunc Re- 
becca Read, of Norfolk street, Southsea, near 
Portsmouth. 

Feb. 27, in the Island of Auglesea, Capt. 
Steuart Paget, eldest son of the Hon. Sir Arthur 
and Lady Augusta Paget, to Charlotte Jemima, 
fourth daughter of the late Sir Robert Williams, 
Bart. 

Lieut. A. Campbell, Royal Mariaei, to Maryi 
eldest daughter uf Colonel Kemp, 
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At Ipswich, Lieut J. B. BoAd, 54tli Bcjft. to 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
lh-el>inan. * 

March 6, at Dover, Lieut (Hilaries S. Smith, 
1st Dragoon Guards, toGeorgiaua, third daugh- 
ter of tlie Hod. Herbert Gardner. 

March 15, at the Parish Church, Brighton, 
"by the Rev. Henry Dawson, Rector of llopton, 
Suffolk, Philip Stewart, Ksik of the Bombay 
Civil Service, to Matilda Francis, jouiigest 
daughter of the late William Dawson, Estp, of 
St. la;onard’s Hill, Berks. 

*At Minster, Thauot, Lieut. Twiss, R.N. of 
Shingle-end Coast Guard Station, to Miss 
Sophia Friend, daughter of Mr. Fiiend, formerly 
of Kamsgiite, 

Maich 18, at St. George’s, ITanover-square, 
Lieiil, Rogier, R.N. to Maiy, daughter of the 
l.ite Richaid Waring, lisq. of St. SLir>, Ciay, 
Kent 

At Belfast, Lieut. Robert llodder, R.N., I.4ind- 
ing Surwjor of his Majesty’s Customs, Luneiick. 
to Klicii J.iue, eldest daughter of W, 11, Craig, 
Fsti., late Captain Rojal Marines, 


DEATHS. 

MAjon. 

Jan. ID, 1831, Geo. Mailin, late 11. Marines, • 

rAVTAlNS. 

•Ian. 23, M'lntosh, D2d root, IVininv. 

Aug. 21, 1833. Bl.TckruDie, h.j). 33(1 Foot, 
Maidi 27, 183.3, xM'lntjre, h i>. 5Cth Foot. 
Giieni.si‘\. 

Dee 13, 1833, Ilcineniann, late (Jerm, Leg. 
Lunebuig 

LIFUrtNANTS. 

Aug. 24, 1833, Chol’ton, 16th Drags. Cawniiorc, 
Bengal. 

Jul j 4, 1833, Sinai I, 44tli Foot, Snllanjioie, 
Beng.il. 

Se|il 12,1833, Ahcll, 62d Foot, Madras. 

.1.111 12, 1834, Lami), D3(l Foot, li.ubadoes, 

Feb 11, PaiUei, h p 1st Diag. Gd,. 

Sii W\ .1. 'I'w Nsden, li ]» /tli boot. 

Feb. 3. Spoonei, li p 2lsl Pbot. 

•Tan. 18, Sims, Ji p 8tli Foul. 

Noi. 13, 1833, heiguson h p. Doth Foot 
Pearce, b.p. DDth Fool , llliodob. 

ENSIGNS. 

(let. 2. 1833, Liaba70ii, 54tli Fool, Tiicluno- 
pol>, M.ulras. 

No\. 2D, 1833, Rohs, 72<l Foot, Capo of Good 
Hope. 

Peb. 2, l’riestle\,li.p. Ifith Foot. 

.Iuiio30, lb3d, tlieen, h.p. 87th l'\jot. 

Dec. 10, 1833, Dedieke.latc Poieigu Vet. Bat. 
Uher, llano\er. 

PAYMASTER,’ 

Feb. 12, Dow sou, 8Dth Foot. 

QUABTERMASTtRS. « 

Jan. 9, Sebeidweilcr, h p. lt»t Life Guards. 

Dec 15, 1833, Kittow, hp. Cornw. Fouc. Oav. 
Somerset. 

COMMISSARIAT DFPARTMENT. 

Feb, 9, Dep.-Assist.-Comm. Geu. Lane. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Feb. Assist -Insp. Edw. Walsh, M.D. h p, 

F'cb. 12, Dep.-iusp.-Gen. Buchan, M.D. h.p. 
Bdiuburgh, 


Jon. 24, Surg. Murray, li.p. 2d W. I.R. 

Dec. 29, 1833, Surg. O’Maley, h.p. Staff, St. 
Kitt’s. 

Surg. J. Rose, h p. 7th Drag. GJs. * 

Jan. 24, Assist.-Surg. 0 Neill, h.p. 6th Irish 
Brigade. 

Asbist.-Surg. M'Math, M.D. 57th Foot. 


Oct. 21, 1833, on board the Orontes, on her 
passage from London to Calcutta, Lieut. Luvis, 
44ih Uegl. 

Dec. 24, 1834, murdered by the Nalhes near 
Cape Uox(» on the Aliieau (aicial, (.'uiiiinander 
Skyiing, of liis M.ijesty's sun eying vessel Aitiia. 
The particulais ol this lanieutahle event are de- 
tailed in the body of our present Number. 

Jan. 24, at Zunte, Muij, wife of Capt. Rich- 
mond, nth Uegt. deeply regretted. 

Feb 4th, at Florence, \ icc-Adiii. R, Plampiii, 
aged 72. 

At Bath, J. Kidston, M.D. Dcp. Iiisp.-Gcn. of 
Hospitals. 

PVb. 8, at Malta, AleXiinder Bi*pwii, Esq.' 
Purser U.M.S 'rala\era 

Feb. 11, .j 1 his lesideiiee near Henlej, Ox- 
fordshiie, Henry I'houias Parker, Esq. Lite of 
the 9lh LaiK'cj s. 

P'eb 18, at W’oolwlch, of paialysis, Major R. 
B. Lynch, late R.M. 

P’el) 21, at Froshford, near Bath, Admiral 
M.irk Robinson 

Fell. 22, at Castle Daw'son, Ireland, Cupt. 
Tliomas (»iave>-, R N. 

At Kliike. near Deionjioit, of w.iter on the 
chest, Lieut John IUyle\ Ilanisun.R N. ( 17D7,) 
aged 62; .ni out-peusionei of Gieenaieli Ilob- 
pit.il. 

Feb. 21, at Cuuningham-idaee, Reg(uil'a 
Park, Major John Caiiiplx'll, kite* of the litli 
llegt. 

At Ilailyn, Cornwall, Ens. William Rous 
Peter, C/ih Regt , m’coiuI sou of Win. PetoJ, 
Esq ivf P, foi Ifudniiii. , 

Feb 2.7, at Y.iimuulh, Noilolk, alter a seiero 
and piotracted dines-,, Lieul G, I). Biielaj, 
R N. aged 31. He ie(‘ei\ed hU promotion toi 
Ins gallant eondiiet .it the battle of 'fi^^fiilgai , 
while seriiiig as iindshipriMn on boaid Ins 
Majesty’n ship Mars, eonnn.inded by Ciipl Dull'. 

Fob, 26, at Teignmoulli. Deimishire, Lieut. - 
Col. Pepjmnl Knight, ( lonneily ot the 4th, or 
King’s Own,) aged (t7 years, 

I'’eb. 27, at W”oodside (’’ottage, near Lyniing’- 
ton, laent -Col. Charles StaiijLT, late of tJie 
Royal Marines. 

March 8, at Ins lesideiKV, Rojal \rsenal, 
"Woolwieh, in thi‘ 70tb year ol 1 m >, .igcq Major 
Geu. .8ii (i. JbiHeel Fidier, K.C II. 

March D, at Ramsgate, aged 72, Major J. 
Cumpliell, late ol the 22d Regt. 

March 10, at Chatham, Lieut. Charlo'< ,Sof- 
jeaiilsoii, R.N. 

At llaslar IIospiUl, Ml. I’urcell, R.N. the 
last suiviying oflicer of Jl.M S. Bounty, ,n>d 
who was turned adrift, ni an open bo, it. liy iho 
mutinous crew of that ship, in the middle (jl tin' 
Pacific Ocean. 

At Geraldine, in the QuemTs County, in hn, 
90th year, (’apt. J. Fibs-th-rald, lonneily oi the 
7th Fusiliers. 

At Chatham Barracks, Lieut. 8haw', 31st 
Regt. , 

March 14, at the Royal Na\al IIospit.il, 
Devonport, Capt. Jolin Weaver, R.M. 

March 16, at Haslai Hospital, Mr. R. Cotter, 
Purser of II.M.H I’lesnleiit. 

At 'Leicester, Editli Eleanor, eldest d.iiigliter 
of Lieut. Wm. Bute, 57th Uegt, aged 19 muuLlis, 
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Tlic liito Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Littleiolin 
WHS appointed a Cadet on the Madras Establish- 
ment 01 Jlic lloiioiiiable East India Company’s 
Service, on the 21st of January, 1782; be was 
pionioted to ICnsign, 28th Apiil, 1783; and 
bce.imc a Supernmnerary Ensign about April, 
1786 , in consequence of the reduction of the 
army. On the breaking out of the war mUIi 
I lytler Ally, and consequent increase of the 
Indian army, this officer came on the ellpctivo 
strouKlh, in February, 1790 ; and on the 21st of 
March, in the same year, he was promoted to 
the > ank of Lieutenant. 

In December, 1790, he marched to Mysore, in 
command of an escort, consisting of.i soubahdar, 
a jcniidar, 0 non-commissioned officers, and 50 
men, with 64 elephants for the use of the Grand 
Aimy, which he joined on the 22d of February, 
1791 , at the to]) of the M ugly Pass, in Mysore, 
lie w as then posted to the 1st battalion of Bengal 
Volunteers, and appointed its Adjul.uit. With 
this corps he was present at the fill of Han- 
gulore ; and in the engagement with llyder's 
army, under the walls of Seriugapalam, on the 
15tli of May, 1791; and during th.at year, ,at the 
reduction of several hill and other forts In 
Deeember, 1791, Insj batt.ilion was ordered to 
garrison Bangalore, of which furticss lie of 


was appointed^Town-Major. At the conclusion 
peace, he was the last person in the fort, and 
delivered it up toTippgo Sultaun’s general on the 
5th of May, 1792. 

The Bengal detachment cantoned for several 
months on the coast, near Pulicat ; and on its 
return to Bengal, tliis officer, on tiie reduction 
of the Bengal Volunteers, was appointed Adju- 
tant to a regular Sepoy Battalion. ' lie held 
several stalT situations in dilTci'enl corps whilst 
a Subaltern ; and on attaining tlie rank of 
(hiptaiu, in No\ ember, 1803, he served a cam- 
paign with the European regiment in Bundel- 
cund. lie subsequently hehl sev oral stalT ap- 
iointments ; and commanded the corps of Hill 
{ angers, till promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, on the 4th of March, 1816, having 
attained that of Major on the 2.)th of July, 1810. 

This oflicer was residing at St. Michael's 
Terrace, near Stoke, when, on the 31 st of 
January last, whilst apparentlj in gootl healtli, 
and m his seventy- 8 ceon<l year, he suddenly 
exj)iied, owing to a riiiiture of a blood-vessel in 
the l»rain. lie was most Inghly-rcspected. and 
Ills public and piivatc charities, .is lilicrul ns 
they were unnstent.itiouh, will render hi-, dcatli 
a souicc of deep regret to I’lv mouth and the 
udj oining ne i gl ilw ur 1 lood. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BJ-:i>FORD. 
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1834. 
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